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AS  I  READ  the  brief,  cheerful  letters  of  Reuben  Kidd,  which 
my  aunt,  Virginia  Field,  kept  so  faithfully,  and  the  treasured, 
faded  letters  in  my  mother’s  little  mahogany  desk,  the  sweet 
essence  of  the  past  floated  around  me: 


“Sudden  a  thought  came 
Like  a  full  blown  rose”  .  .  . 

Why  cannot  1  make  these  dear  people  live  for  others  through  this 
lovable  record  of  their  lives? 

I  began  to  fashion  a  story,  when  an  irresistible  desire  came  to 
me  to  collect  historical  facts  which  would  present  the  national  life 
along  with  the  home  life. 

My  sister,  Madeleine  Barras,  lived  in  Virginia,  where  I  joined 
her.  Together  we  motored  over  the  plages  hereafter  mentioned, 
thrilled  with  pride  as  we  gleaned  from  old  order  books,  wills,  and 
deeds,  the  condensed  daily  life  of  those  from  whom  we  sprang.  Each 
county  appeared  to  us  as  a  separate  state  with  distinct  differences. 
Only  the  Confederate  monument  standing  in  every  county  seat 
proclaimed  that  these  people  fought  and  died  for  the  same  principles 

and  were  one  in  life  and  in  death. 

To  Powhatan  and  Cumberland  we  motored  first,  where  there 
are  neither  good  roads  nor  railways.  Nothing  dampened  our  ardor; 
we  were  in  that  excellent  clime,  Virginia.  In  addition  to  other  tools, 
we  had  taken  a  full  equipment  of  chains,  ropes,  and  spades.  We 
made  merry  over  our  troubles  though  some  ^Virginia  roads  are  as 
they  were  when  Adam  was  a  boy.  At  times  the  red  clay  held  us  in 

its  grip;  we  had  to  summon  outside  aid. 

Some  day  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Virginia  will  think 
roads,  dream  roads,  work  roads,  until  nowhere  highways  are  so  fine 
as  in  Virginia.* 

An  astonishing  fact  everywhere  encountered  was  the  emptiness 
of  the  prisons.  In  Cumberland  I  was  taken  over  to  the  jail  to  look  in 
a  room  for  some  old  documents  placed  there  by  the  clerk  for  lack  of 
space  in  his  office.  As  it  seemed  to  be  such  a  cozy,  comfortable  old 

♦Today  sees  the  miracle— Virginia  highways  are  second  to  none  in  the  South. 
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brick  building,  I  said  to  my  attendant,  “What  a  nice  little  home  this 
would  make!”  Why  doesn’t  someone  live  in  it?” 

In  surprise  she  answered,  “Why,  we  must  have  a  jail!” 

When  I  was  in  the  room  of  my  search,  (my  first  experience  in 
a  prison,)  I  glanced  around  curiously  and  noted  that  it  was  unusual¬ 
ly  large.  Walking  to  the  deepseated,  iron  barred  window,  I  looked 
upon  the  waving  fields  and  the  beautiful  view  spread  before  me.  The 
sun  was  shining  and  the  birds  were  singing.  I  thought  that  one  im¬ 
prisoned  here  with  a  clear  conscience  could  be  happy. 

“Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.” 


We  delved  into  the  history  of  the  past  as  we  collected  material 
for  the  work.  The  correspondence  received  from  all  who  could  add 
to  our  knowledge  took  us  out  of  the  desert  of  ignorance  into  an 
oasis  of  beautiful  recollections,  where  I  gathered  up  the  golden 
threads  of  memory  placed  there  by  beloved  relatives  and  wove  them 
into  the  story  of  Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  Soldier  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy. 

I  was  asked,  “Is  it  a  story  of  love,  a  beautiful  romance?” 

“No,  it  is  not  a  story  of  love.  Reuben  Kidd  was  a  youth;  his 
letters  are  written  to  his  sisters.” 

“Then  how  do  you  expect  your  book  to  interest  the  public  if 
there  is  no  love  plot?”  was  the  next  question. 

My  reply  was,  “To  Reuben  Kidd,  life  was  perfectly  simple.  He 
follow  a  line  of  duty  which  admitted  no  shirking.  Listen  to  this 
from  one  of  his  letters:  “  ‘I  am  not  on  a  courting  expedition  I  am 
soldiering.  ’  ” 

“Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  expressed, 

’Tis  his  at  last  who  says  it  best.” 

An  English  officer  hearing  this  story  put  into  words  the  under¬ 
lying  motive  of  all  heroism  by  saying,  “The  book  itself  is  love.  It 
is  a  story  of  self-abnegation  from  beginning  to  end.  What  more  of 
love  does  one  wish?” 

April,  1918 
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DEDICATION 


In  memory  of 
The  Dear  Dead  Ones 

“Why  does  the  paper  live  to  remind  us 
Of  the  dear  ones  .  .  .  hands  folded 
.  •  .eyes  closed  in  sleep, 

But  just  to  make  tender  our  hearts  to  others 
That  they  may  in  life  love  us 

Yet  in  death  not  to  weep?”  *~ 

REUBEN  VAUGHAN  KIDD 
Soldier  of  the  Confederacy 

Authorities  quoted: 

Jefferson  Davis’  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government” 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  Narrative 

General  William  C.  Oates’  “The  War  Between  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy” 

“Planters  and  Plantations”  and  “Chronicles  of  the  Canebrake” 
by  John  Witherspoon  DuBose 

Branch  of  Abingdon,  Va.  St.  Library — Cabell. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


April  6,  1917 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DECLARES  WAR  ON  GERMANY 


ON  GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  day  of  Divine  sacrifice,  after  an  all 
night  session  of  tremendous  feeling,  the  United  States  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Germany  and  joined  Great  Britain,  h  ranee 
and  Italy  in  their  fight  against  the  central  powers  of  Europe. 

New  Yorkers  were  awakened  by  newsboys . “Extra,  ex¬ 

tra!  War  against  Germany!  Extra!” 

President  Wilson’s  war  message  contained  these  words:  “We 
shall  fight  for  democracy.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  in 
which  it  will  be  insisted  that  the  same  standards  of  conduct  and 
responsibility  for  wrong  done  shall  be  observed  among  nations 
and  their  governments  as  are  observed  among  citizens  of  civilized 


In  Gorham’s  window  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  copy  of  Houdon  s 
statue  of  George  Washington  to  be  presented  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Tomorrow,  in  London  and 
other  English  towns,  it  will  be  American  Day.  ....  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  will  fly  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  Parliament 
buildings  at  Westminster,  the  first  time  a  foreign  flag  has  ever 
been  seen  on  that  edifice!  A  notable  service  to  be  held  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  to  commemorate  America's  entrance  into  the  war. 
In  that  cathedral  are  tombs  and  memorials  of  many  who  had 
fought  against  the  colonies  in  their  fight  for  independence! 

Mighty  America  is  rushing  overseas  to  aid  the  powerful  mother 

to  preserve  democratic  ideals! 

Street  hucksters  in  New  York  are  selling  the  colors.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  are  bedecked  with  flags.  Movie  theatres  aid  widespread 
patriotism  by  picturing  the  flag,  playing  the  national  anthem  and 
showing  present  day  interests.  Displayed  on  prominent  streets 
are  posters— some  lurid,  some  immortal  in  beauty— depicting  war 


aganud  51  ^pril  19>  at  the  stroke  of  twelve,  Trinity’s  chimes 

nealed  forth  “My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee”  to  commemorate  the  142nd 
anniversary  of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere.  As  this  message 
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2  Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  Soldier  of  the  Confederacy 

of  inspiration  broke  the  stillness/  south  through  the  city  rode  a 
young  woman  in  the  uniform  of  a  continental  soldier,  followed  by 
two  trumpeters  summoning  the  city  to  respond  to  the  country’s 
call.  These  patriotic  celebrations  taking  place  over  the  nation  to 
fire  enthusiasm  and  broadcast  the  knowledge  that  America  needs 
her  sons. 

Today  an  enthusiastic  parade  stimulated  men  to  join  the  army 
and  navy.  Modern  birdmen  flew  through  the  skies  dropping  ap¬ 
peals  for  recruits;  one  saw  them,  far  up  in  the  heavens,  and  falling 
down  a  mass  of  white  flakes  in  the  forms  of  pamphlets: 

“Awake,  America,  Awake!”. 

.  .  .For  the  rights  of  mankind  are  now  at  stake. 

To  America  comes  the  call,  “Awake ! 

'  I- 

Awake,  O  Land  of  Washington! 

The  last  great  battle  is  now  begun 
And  Freedom  now  in  the  balance  lies, 

Freedom  for  all  beneath  the  world’s  skies!” 

(H.  T.  Sudduth  .  .  .  N.  Y.  paper) 

A  World  War  is  in  progress,  a  life  and  death  struggle  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  imperialism  or  democracy  shall  triumph.  The 
excitement  is  intense.  New  York  City  is  a  battlement  of  flags, 
newly  planted,  gaily  waving;  their  bright  beckoning  colors  touch 
the  mind  and  start  a  train  of  thought  that  wonders,  asks  and  prays. 

Yet  there  is  not  complete  unity,  a  seething  cauldron  is  bub¬ 
bling!  The  President’s  proclamation  and  the  Mayor’s,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  Aliens  and  defining  Treason,  point  to  a  danger 
within! 

In  the  Revolution,  all  men  were  not  Patriots,  some  were 
Tories — in  the  War  Between  the  States,  all  were  not  Secessionists, 
some  were  Unionists.  In  the  North,  Southern  sympathizers  were 
called  copperheads. 

In  this  day  a  great  mass  of  men  see  no  menace  to  universal 
liberty;  no  reason  for  the  final  coming  of  democracy  to  be  hastened 
by  bloodshed;  these  are  labelled  Pacifists,  and  those  who  hurry 
not  to  their-  country’s  call  are  dubbed  Slackers.  In  the  parade  to¬ 
day,  rode  a  boy  distributing  pamphlets,  on  which  were  these 
words:  “Is  the  man  you  are  with  a  slacker?  Get  him  to  enlist.” 

Men  of  all  races  and  creeds  meet  at  the  recruiting  stations, 
Russians,  Germans,  Hungarian,  Italians,  English,  Irish,  Jews  and 
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Gentiles.  The  war  has  centralized  Government  and  put  a  premium 
upon  loyalty. 

There  is  agitation  over  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  The  Es¬ 
pionage  Bill  is  meeting  with  opposition.  A  sailor  writes,  “We  are 
told  not  to  mention  names  of  places  or  names  of  ships.  The  papers 
were  giving  too  accurate  information  as  to  the  location  of  vessels.” 
The  censorship  of  letters  creates  annoyance. 

“The  Volunteer  System,”  says  the  President,  “must  give  way 
to  the  better  one  of  selective  draft.”  A  strong  plea  is  made  for 
compulsory  military  service,  at  the  same  time  a  great  war  is  be¬ 
ing  fought  to  down  militarism!  There  is  determination  for  nation 
wide  prohibition. 

The  new  women  are  a  potent  force;  they  have  lighted  the  torch 
of  domestic  and  social  reformation  in  a  manner  undreamed  of  by 
their  mothers.  The  New  York  Division  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  The  Confederacy  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Wilson  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  offering  to  aid  and  assist  the 
Government  in  loyal  support.  They  are  banded  together  in  war 
relief. 

Suffragists  have  turned  their  quarters  into  recruiting  stations 
for  women’s  war  service.  On  horseback,  on  foot,  in  the  aviation 
corps,  we  find  women;  they  have  offered  to  shoulder  muskets  and 
fight  for  their  country! 

This  war  is  conducted  on  the  earth,  above  the  earth,  under 
the  earth!  By  artistic  deception,  camouflage  fights  the  hosts  of 
the  air!  Soldiers  fight  in  trenches,  wear  trench  caps,  and  gas 
masks  dangle  from  their  belts.  The  submarine  has  changed  naval 
warfare.  New  enemies  in  the  form  of  new  devices  have  to  be 
conquered  by  more  destructive  inventions.  New  words  are  being 
coined;  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  new,  everything  old  seems  to  be 
engulfed,  leaving  its  votaries  dizzy  and  bewildered. 

The  new  is  fighting  the  old  at  every  step,  the  old  is  dying  a 
universal  death.  Yet  there  is  a  hope  down  deep  in  every  heart 
that  out  of  this  world  war  will  come  a  knowledge  of  how  to  gain 
world  peace  ...  a  knowledge  that  mankind  can  use  to  create 
enthusiasm  for  mankind,  out  of  which  will  emerge  a  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  indestructible  countries  in  an  indestructible  union,  which 
will  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  curse  of  war — when  there 
will  be  no  more  strangers  and  alien  enemies  but  only  fellow 
citizens  of  the  household  of  God. 
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It  was  April,  in  this  country’s  history,  when  another  flag  was 
flung  to  the  breeze,  the  flag  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  flag 
of  the  stars  and  bars! 

Eleven  states  believed  that  the  Federal  Government  was  power¬ 
less  to  protect  their  rights,  exercised  the  power  of  Secession  to 
defend  their  belief  and  established  a  new  Confederacy  with 
practically  the  same  constitution.  The  continuity  of  our  glorious 
government  was  broken  for  four  years;  there  never  was  any  break 
in  united  love  for  a  republican  form  of  government.  American  men 
have  fought  and  died  for  liberty  and  now  fight  for  American 
principles  and  freedom  of  the  seas!  “The  nation’s  stars  shall 
blaze  a  sigh  of  peace  where’er  a  wave  shall  flow.  .  . 

The  banner  of  The  Confederacy  was  furled  in  grief  and  dis¬ 
aster  but  is  memorialized  as  a  symbol  of  an  imperishable  ideal. 

The  Union  of  States  will  be  strengthened  if  the  War  of  the 
Sixties  is  studied  as  a  step  in  constitutional  development.  The 
Confederacy  fought  and  died  for  their  idea  of  constitutional  right; 
fought  superbly  regardless  of  the  inequality  of  the  struggle;  fought 
against  economic  discrimination;  for  vindication  of  their  treatment 
of  the  negro;  in  defense  of  their  homes,  their  honor  and  for 
loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  State!  The  magnitude  of  that  for  which 
they  were  contending  gave  them  that  deathless  spirit  which  legions 
could  not  conquer. 

The  letters  of  Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd  glimpse  the  personality  of 
an  American  soldier  who  represents  a  class  system  irrevocably 
gone,  but  whose  unswerving  devotion  to  duty  and  singleness  of 
purpose  is  representative  of  those  men  whose  descendants  are  under 
the  flag  which  floats  over  the  reunited  states  and  calls  for  united 
patriotism  as  the  nation  girds  herself  for  the  greatest  war  in  her 
history. 

April  19,  1775,  the  United  States  was  born,  born  in  blood! 
April  9,  1865,  the  United  States  received  her  baptismal  name, 
signed  with  the  cross.  The  winepress  had  been  trod! 

April  6,,  1917,  whither  goes  the  nation?  Fighting  to  end  all 
wars,  making  the  world  safe  for  Democracy? 

She  follows  a  star  of  Hope  leading  to  the  dominion  of  world 
peace  where  some  other  way  has  been  devised  to  solve  human  wrongs 
other  than  human  destruction. 

Fet  the  finish  be  such  that  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  union  of 
fraternal  worlds  and  an  inheritance  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  ROCK  WHENCE  HE  WAS  HEWN 

“For  heirs  are  ye,  to  that  brave  hardy  band, 

Who  crossed  a  pathless  sea  and  westward  thrust, 
Bearing  the  message  of  man’s  destiny.” 


Reuben  vaughan  kidd,  in  a  suPr  eme  act  of  courage, 
became  a  hero.  Born  in  the  country,  educated  in  private 
schools,  on  reaching  early  manhood,  he  was  suddenly  thrust 
into  a  deadly  conflict. 

From  what  source  came  this  heroism?  What  part  did  heredity, 
environment,  and  training  play  in  the  final  result?  The  searchlight 
of  investigation  has  been  turned  upon  his  ancestral  history,  and, 
winding  in  and  out  through  this  story,  the  results  attained  produce 
a  consciousness  that  “alliance  with  past  excellent  has  a  controlling 
influence  upon  conduct,  and  actively  operates  upon  the  happiness  of 
those  who  come  after.”  This  revelation  enables  one  to  better 
understand  the  motives  and  mainspring  of  action  which  controlled 
the  people  south  of  the  Mason  and*  Dixon  Line. 

To  Virginia,  a  land  of  goodly  promise  came  the  ancestors  of 
Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd.  It  matters  not  for  what  purpose  they 
came;  whether  prompted  by  the  dare  devil  spirit  of  adventure  or 
simply  to  better  their  lot  in  life;  to  get  rid  of  intolerable  ^'edi¬ 
tions,  or  maybe  “to  get  the  pearl  and  the  gold.”  To  this  new 
world  they  came  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  and  helped  build 
this  mighty  nation. 

These  Virginia  adventurers  were  men  and  women  of  heroic 
mold;  with  thrilling  excitement  and  undefined  hopes  they  stepped 
into  the  boats  and  sailed  to  the  new  country,  full  of  untried  and 
dangerous  experiences ! 

“‘But,  listen’,  they  said,  ‘for  the  sea  hath  spoken; 
fasten  what  message  the  sea  would  sav! 

Oh  hear!  The  old  world’s  creed  is  fallacy, 

Come  seek  the  New,  come  to  the  West  with  me.  . 

O  ye  men  who  feel 

Within  you  leap  life’s  passionate  appeal, 

Beyond  the  billows  lyeth  fair  and  white 
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A  virgin  beach  to  kiss  your  coming  keel.’ 

. Here  lived  they,  strove  and  died;  here 

sleeps  their  dust ; 

For  that  they  wrought,  then  are  ye  blest  and  free; 

This  ground  is  holy;  keep  ye  well  the  trust.” 

Those  men  cleared  the  land,  built  their  cabins,  toiled  and 
battled  with  the  elements,  wild  animals  and  Indians! 

The  Kidds  are  an  ancient  Scottish  and  Irish  family.  Personal 
names  have  gone  through  sad  corruptions  as  “Kit,”  “Kitt,”  or 
“Kidd”  for  Christopher.  It  was  customary  among  the  Irish  and 
Scots  to  call  themselves  servants  of  Christ  or  of  some  saint.  Christo¬ 
pher  means  “Christ  Bearer.” 

Four  coats  armorial  have  been  assigned  to  the  surname  Kidd 
(Scotland):  Arms— Ar,  a  tree,  eradicated,  vert,  pendent  from  a 
branch,  on  the  dexter  side  a  bugle  horn,  stringed,  sa;  on  a  chief 
ar;  Motto,  “Donee  impleat  orbem”  (Until  it  fills  the  world).  An 
inspiring  motto! 

Three  brothers  scattered  far  and  wide  the  name  which  occurs 
in  all  the  American  wars.  To  New  England,  Manhattan,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  they  came.  Was  Captain  William  Kidd,  the  pirate,  one  of  the 
Brothers? 

Madeleine  Barras  said,  “Oh,  do  not  make  Reuben  Kidd  kin 
to  the  pirate!” 

Why  not,  if  he  were?  Believe  me,  he  was  some  pirate!  He 
reached  the  height  of  his  profession  and  paid  the  penalty.  What 
more  could  a  man  do?  He  married  like  a  gentleman,  his  marriage 
license  in  the  Surrogate  Court  of  New  York  notes  that  he  was  one. 

“A  lycense  of  marriage  granted  unto  Captain  William  Kidd  of 
New  York,  Gentl.  of  the  one  part  and  Sarah  Oort,  the  widow  of 
John  Oort,  Merchant,  deceased,  the  16th  of  May,  1691.” 

In  New  Hampshire,  James  Kidd  “Tooke  ye  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  his  Majestie  and  fidelitie  to  ye  cont'rey,  this  30th  of  Nov.,  1677.” 

Bishop  Meade  mentions  the  first  prohibition  document  in  this 
country,  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caroline  County  which 
called  upon  the  Legislature  to  enact  rigid  laws  prohibiting  the 
treating  of  voters  at  elections  to  intoxicating  drinks,  promising  to 
sustain  the  same  if  made  by  their  votes  on  the  day  of  election. 
Among  the  signers  is  Thomas  Kidd.  Bishop  Meade  in  naming  the 
leading  men  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters  in  King  and  Queen 
and  in  King  William  counties,  mentions  the  name  of  John  Kidd. 
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James  H.  Kidd,  Mecklenburg  Militia  stated:  “I  was  drafted 
into  Reuben  Vaughan’s  Company  Jan.  1779,  joined  Gen.  Lincoln  at 
Bacon’s  Bridge  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  Was  in  the  battle  of  Stono. 
Discharged  in  Virginia  in  July,  was  under  15  when  I  went  out,  but 
from  my  desire  to  enter  the  army  1  reported  myself  old  enough  to 
go  to  the  militia  roll.” 

Webb  Kidd,  son  of  William  Kidd  and  Miss  Webb,  married 
in  1770  Elizabeth  White,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  White  and  Mary 
Martin,  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  Webb  Kidd  and  Betty 
White  were  great  grand  parents  of  Reuben  Vaughan  Kjidd.  They 
moved  from  Albemarle  to  Pittsylvania  County  and  lived  there 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Webb  Kidd  was  a  patriot  and  gave 
service  and  material  aid. 

1784,  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Elbert  County,  Georgia. 
Webb  and  Betty  Kidd  had  nine  children:  William,  born  1771, 
Njancy,  Polly,  Lucy,  Rhoda,  Martin,  John  White,  Eranky  (Frances), 
and  Webb,  Jr. 

Webb  Kidd  died  in  Elbert  Co.,  his  will  probated  April  22, 
1805,  executors — his  sons  William,  Martin  and  John  White.  His 
wife,  Betty  survived  him.  He  owned  two  hundred  and  five  acres  on 
Varis  creek  and  two  hundred  two  and  a  half  acres  in  Wilkerson 
County. 

Webb  Kidd,  Jr.  married  Rebecca  Allen  and  John  White  Kidd 
married  Ann  Philida  Allen,  daughters  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Allen,  a 
Lt.  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.  Militia  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  married  Aug.  17,  1778  Pamelia  Hudson,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Susan  Patrick  Hudson,  granddaughter  of  John  Hud¬ 
son  of  Hanover  County,  and  first  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Hudson  Clay, 
mother  of  Henry  Clay,  the  Statesman.  In  1783,  Prince  Edward 
County,  Nathaniel  Allen  administered  the  estate  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Charles  Hudson. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  ministers  ordained  by  Bishop  Francis 
Asbury,  at  whose  request  he  went  to  Georgia  to  assist  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Methodist  Church  (Wilkes  Co.  Ga.  V  1-6.  293). 

“Thomas  Carter  to  Nathaniel  Allen:  Richard  Hunt,  John  Toi¬ 
let,  John  Harklefor,  Robert  Brown,  William  Hanson  and  Peter 
Stubbs,  Trusteess  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Georgia,  for 
live  shillings,  all  that  lately  erected  house  known  by  the  name  of 
Beaver  Darn  Preaching  House,  with  one  acre  of  land,  being  part 
of  the  tract  whereon  said  Thomas  Carter  now  lives,  with  the 
privilege  of  the  spring,  provided  they  permit  only  such  persons  as 
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are  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists 
and  no  other,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  expounding  God’s 
Word  and  that  the  said  persons  preach  no  other  doctrine  than  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Wesley’s  notes  on  the  New  Testament  and  his 
four  volumes  of  sermons  and  the  minutes  of  Conference — March 
17,  1788.  Test:  Reuben  Allen.  John  Cunningham,  J.  P.” 

Pamelia  Allen  died  Feb.  2,  1798.  Nathaniel  Allen  married 
secondly,  Sophia.  ...  Had  twelve  children  by  his  first  wife,  died 
in  Georgia  1812. 

In  1816  and  17,  the  Kidd  family  moved  to  Shelby  County, 
Alabama,  a  primeval  wilderness  in  all  but  a  few  sections.  John 
White  Kidd  was  truly  a  pioneer  .as  were  his  forbears.  Time  gives 
a  false  gloss.  .  .  .naked  truth  reveals  hard  realities. 

John  Kidd  was  initiated  into  all  the  hardships  qf  life.  He 
boasted  that  he  started  in  Alabama  with  a  blind  horse,  two  oxen, 
and  two  negro  boys  (a  territorial  requirement  was  that  only  two 
slaves  could  be  brought  into  a  territory).  He  built  a  house  of 
hewn  logs  near  the  Coosa  River. 

His  first  cotton  was  killed  by  frost.  Nothing  daunted,  he  re¬ 
planted,  checked  across  the  rows,  and  dropped  his  seed  like  corn, 
which  resulted  in  the  best  crop  he  ever  made.  In  the  fall  he  hauled 
his  crop  to  Selma,  eighty  miles  distant,  cutting  the  road  and  build¬ 
ing  bridges  as  he  went.  There  he  bought  his  groceries  and  supplies. 
His  daughter,  Pamelia,  died  of  typhoid  fever.  He  decided  that 
his  home  on  the  Coosa  was  unhealthy.  He  took  apart  his  house 
of  hewn  logs  and  rebuilt  six  miles  distant.  From  this  time  he 
prospered  until  he  and  his  family  owned  a  large  part  of  the  county, 
over  6000  acres.  Fie  bought  out  his  relatives,  the  Harpers,  named 
the  town  Harpersville.  His  home  in  Ilarpersville  covered  with 
weather  boarding  and  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Douglass. 

John  Kidd  sold  his  cotton  also  in  Wetumpka,  started  his  teams 
several  days  ahead,  followed  on  horseback,  selling  the  cotton  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  afterwards  filling  the  wagons  with  supplies 
and  farm  implements.  This  trip  of  seventy  five  miles  was  trying 
and  disagreeable.  He  had  to  swim  creeks  and  often  when  he  got  off 

his  horse,  found  his  feet  frozen! 

He  built  the  first  Methodist  church  in  Harpersville,  giving  six 
acres  with  it  and  insisting  the  large  trees  around  the  church  be  left 
standing.  He  held  and  conducted  prayer  meetings  every  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  even  though  there  was  no  one  present  but  himself 
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and  his  family.  A  gallery  was  built  in  the  rear  of  the  church  for 
the  servants.  He  had  a  favorite  slave,  Elijah,  gifted  with  natural 
eloquence  and  religious  fervor;  when  the  zeal  of  the  congregation 
lagged,  he  called  in  his  thin  high  voice,  ‘‘Elijah,  lead  us  in  prayer 
and  do  your  best.”  Elijah  obeyed  his  master. 

John  Kidd,  familiarly  called  “Old  Man  Kidd”  or  “uncle 
Johnny  Kidd”  was  fair  with  blue  eyes,  and  five  feet  nine  inches 
tall.  The  strong  energetic  character  of  the  pioneer  was  stamped  on 
his  face.  Liberal  to  good  causes  such  as  those  of  churches, 
schools,  and  the  poor,  he  made  a  standing  offer  to  the  ladies  of 
the  church  tliat  he  would  pay  to  the  minister  more  than  the  value 
of  the  socks  and  other  articles  they  would  knit.  He  personally 
saw  that  no  minister  ever  went  without  his  salary.  He  said  the 
sweetest  music  to  him  was  the  singing  of  twenty  negroes  as  they 
chopped  cotton  on  a  rocky  hill  with  hoes.  He  knew  land  values 
better  than  anyone  and  also  knew  how  to  value  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments.  He  built  the  first  bridge  on  Yellow  Leaf  creek  between 
Harpersville  and  Wilsonville. 

Gol.  Albert  Jasper  Kidd,  his  oldest  son  and  Reuben  Vaughan 
Kidd’s  father,  died  at  Mallory  Station,  near  Wilsonville,  of  yellow 
fever  during  the  epidemic  of  1853.  People  were  terror  stricken, 
afraid  to  touch  the  dead  of  this  fearful  plague.  In  the  night,  with 
slaves  to  help,  Johnny  Kidd  brought  his  son’s  body  in  a  wagon  to 
the  family  burial  ground  and  by  torchlight  buried  him,  reciting 
the  funeral  service  himself! 

His  books  were  many  but  chiefly  of  religious  subjects,  and 
bound  in  leather.  One,  “The  History  of  England,”  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  the  back  having  come  off,  is  neatly  sewed  together  by 
the  strongest  kind  of  thread.  In  every  one  of  the  books  he  had 
written  his  name,  the  date  of  purchase,  the  price  paid  for  it,  some¬ 
times  the  name  of  the  bookseller  and  a  characteristic  sentence, 
which  marks  his  personality. 

“John  W.  Kidd,  his  book,  Bot  July  25,  1831,  price  one  dollar. 
When  this  you  see,  remember  me.  John  W.  Kidd.” 

“John  W.  Kidd,  his  book.  Please  return  after  reading.  Forget 
me  not.” 

“John  W.  Kidd,  his  book.  Bot  April  22nd  day,  1819.  Price 
$1.25. 

“John  W.  Kidd,  his  book.  Bot  April  21st  day  1826  of  Mr. 
Brown. 
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“When  this  you  see 

Remember  me,  tho  out  of  sight 

I  be — perhaps  my  body  may.  be  in  the  confines  of  the  grave 
and  my  spirit  trying  the  realities  of  another  world.” 

John  White  Kidd’s  family  was  interesting.  Ann  Philida,  dark 
eyed,  dark  haired,  smiling,  motherly  and  plump,  was  a  notable  and 
industrious  housekeeper.  Every  one  of  her  children  possessed  a 
quilt  made  by  her.  In  the  revival  of  the  silk  growing  industry,  she 
raised  and  sold  silk  cocoons;  with  the  proceeds  she  bought  the 
solid  silver  spoons  handed  down  to  her  descendants. 

John  White  Kidd  sent  his  daughters  to  the  best  schools  in 
Alabama  and  gave  each  of  his  sons  a  college  education.  General 
Wilson  Mandred  Kidd,  born  in  Elbert  County  in  1813,  married 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Judge  Tarrant  of  Mardisville.  He  represented 
Ala.  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  was  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  He  and  Henry  Clay  in  1844  estab¬ 
lished  relationship  and  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  the  death 
of  Henry  Clay.  Gen.  Kidd  moved  to  La.  in  1853  and  was  a  senator 
in  the  La.  Legislature.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  26,  1865,  he 
was  making  speeches  advising  a  patriotic  and  conciliatory  course 
and  loyalty  to  the  Government. 

Dr.  John  Lawrence  Kidd,  born  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia, 
moved  to  Louisiana  in  1850  and  afterwards  to  Waxahachie,  Texas, 
where  he  was  widely  known  and  highly  respected.  He  was  twice 
married  and  died  July  11,  1893  at  Waxahachie  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  W.  H.  Kidd. 

Hudson  Allen  Kidd  was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Alabama,  in 
1820  and  died  in  Thornton,  Texas,  November,  1895,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years  and  five  months.  He  was  well  known  over  the 
state.  He  studied  and  practiced  law  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  1840  Miss  Martha  Williams,  a  niece  of  Gen.  Zollicoffer. 
Their  children:  E.  C.  Kidd,  Wm.  M.  Kidd,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Redding  and 
Annie  Kidd.  Hudson  Allen  Kidd  was  a  perfect  Chesterfield  in 
bearing  and  manners.  He  was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  ability,  a 
teacher  of  languages  at  Marvin  College  and  a  distinguished  writer. 
His  work  for  eleven  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Ihe  New  Orleans 
Picayune  marked  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  that  great 
paper.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  throughout  the  wai. 

One  of  John  White  Kidd’s  daughters,  Harriet,  married  Dr. 
Jas.  V.  Me G raw  of  Harpersville.  Muriel  married  Mr.  Johnson. 
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Louisa  married  Dr.  Alfred  D.  Gaskill,  a  noted  Methodist  revivalist, 
and  lived  in  Texas.  In  1876,  when  Virginia  Kidd  went  to  Waxa- 
hachie,  she  met  their  children,  John,  William  and  Mittie. 

Ann  Philida  Kidd  died  in  1852,  and  in  his  old  age  John  White 
married  a  young  woman,  Miss  Georgiana  Tubman.  Contrary  to 
expectations,  the  marriage  was  happy.  They  had  four  children, 
John,  James,  Douglass  and  Ann  Philida  Kidd. 

The  declining  years  of  his  life  were  marked  by  suffering  and 
paralysis.  Full  of  spirit  but  not  able  to  walk  to  church,  every 
Sunday  he  was  driven  in  his  carriage  to  an  open  window  nearest 
the  pulpit  where  he  listened  to  the  sermon.  John  White  Kidd  died 
aged  eighty-three,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  between  his 
jhome  and  the  church  he  loved  so  well.  His  memorial  is  a  simple 
slab  on  which  is  a  raised  open  Bible  with  an  index  finger- pointing 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  underneath: 

“John  W.  Kidd  Born  Jan.  19,  1782  Died  July  17,  1865 
When  this  you  see,  remember  me.” 

The  pedigree  of  Vaughan  is  Welsh  and  of  great  antiquity,  the 
surname  first  taken  by  one  John,  who  took  upon  himself  the  name 
Vahan,  small  of  stature.  Over  twenty  Coats  of  Arms  have  been 
conferred  upon  them.  A  descendant  of  the  first  armorial  bearing 
came  to  the  West  Indies  (Second  Series,  Vol.  4,  Burke,  1892): 

“Son  John  Vaughan’s  first  voyage  was  from  Cork  to  Barbadoes 
on  board  ye  Colwell  galley,  he  being  apprentice  to  Mr.  Colwell  of 
Cork,  and  sailed  from  Cork,  July  21,  1724.  (From  a  note  from  the 
Vaughan  family  of  Ballyboe,  Ireland,  in  County  Tipperary  and 
London.) 

On  fly  leaf:  ‘Ben  Vaughan,  his  book,  July  8th,  1678.  Acct.  of 
my  Coat  of  Arms.  .  .  .He  beareth  sable,  a  chevron  between  three 
children’s  heads  coup’d  at  the  shoulders  argent,  their  perruques 
enwrapy  about  ye  necks  with  as  many  snakes  proper  by  the  name 
of  Vaughan.’  ” 

In  a  genealogical  table  in  Reuben  Vaughan’s  family  is  a  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  Vaughan  and  Cabiness;  also  in  the  family  is  a  silver  dish 
which  has  been  used  as  a  christening  bowl  for  many,  many  years. 
On  the  bottom  of  this  bowl  is  a  Coat  of  Arms,  a  rampant  lion 
crowned.  The  Lancaster  Herald  in  London  said  the  silversmith 
was  French  and  the  arms  that  of  a  French  Marquis,  and  that  a 
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flagon  went  with  it.  This  flagon  contained  perfumed  water  which 
was  poured  into  the  bowl  and  passed  around  at  meals  for  the 
fingers  to  be  dipped.  In  other  words  it  was  used  for  a  finger  bowl. 
A. search  through  French  Heraldry  revealed  a  similar  coat  given  to 
the  Cabaness  (variously  spelled)  family,  who  achieved  distinction 
in  the  Crusades. 

The.  Vaughan  ancestor  of  Reuben  Kidd  is  James  Vaughan. 
His  will  made  in  Brunswick  County,  July  20,  1740,  is  proved  in 
Lunenburg  County  July  3,  1750: 

“Son  Ruben,  400  acs  land  on  Pine  Creek  at  the  head  of 
Anthony’s  Crk. 

Son  Stephen,  400  acs  adjoining  Broadnaxes, — negro  wench. 
Cate,  and  her  first  child  to  his  brother  James. 

Son  James,  the  plantation  that  I  now  live  upon. 

Dau.  Luce,  one  side  saddle. 

The  rest  of  estate  to  be  equally  divided  among  my  children. 
Executor:  Ruben  Vaughan.” 

His  wife’s  name  was  not  given;  she  died  before  the  making  of 
the  will. 

The  above  James  Vaughan  is  probably  the  son  of  James 
Vaughan  and  wife,  Ann.  of  Prince  George  County  and  James 
Vaughan,  of  Prince  George  County,  is  the  son  of  William  Vaughan, 
of  Charles  City  County,  and  his  wife,  Sarah. 

William  Vaughan  patented  over  a  thousand  acres,  in  Charles 
City  County,  recorded  April  20,  1680,  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  it  due  for  the  transportation  of  seven  persons.  His  sons,  John, 
Samuel,  Daniel,  James,  Nicholas  and  probably  Richard  and  Wil¬ 
liam  inherited  this  land  eventually  in  Prince  George  County.  Wil¬ 
liam  died  (ca)  1684,  left  wife,  Sarah,  who  married  (2)  James 
Severcar.  Chancery  suit:  Sept.  13,  1715,  between  John  and 
Samuel  Vaughan  vs.  James  Severcar,  who  intermarried  with  Sarah 
Vaughan,  relict  and  Executrix  of  William  Vaughan,  dec’d.  (Prince 
George  Co.  O.  B.  2,  P.  33,  49)  Judgment  vs.  dft.  James  Severcar. 

William  Vaughan  is  probably  the  immigrant  ancestor.  James 
Vaughan’s  1440  acs  lay  upon  Mountain  Creek,  Pine,  Anthony  and 
Miles  Creeks,  flowing  into  the  Meherrin  River,  which  divided  the 
counties  of  Lunenburg  and  Mecklenburg  near  Saffolds  Road  and 
Mize’s  Ford.  His  neighbors  were  James  Arnold,  Edward  Broadnax, 
the  Andrews  and  the  Russells.  Pie  left  to  his  son  Stephen  400  acs 
adjoining  Broadnax. 
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1777,  May  10,  Indenture  between  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
Broadnax  and  John  Andrews,  proved  by  oaths  of  James  Vaughan, 
William  Roff  and  Thomas  Smith.  (Mecklenburg.  O.  B.  4-P.  346) 

1765,  Sept.  9,  Indenture  between  Stephen  Vaughan  and  Mary 
his  wife  to  Roger  Atkinson  of  Dinwiddie,  200  acs  bounded  as 
follows:  Stephen  Vaughan’s  line  to  Malone’s  line  along  Broadnax’s 
line.  (Mecklenburg,  O.  B.  1-P.  134). 

Stephen  Vaughan  conveys  to  his  brother  Reuben  Vaughan  part 
of  the  land  they  patented  together. 

Chancery  suit  Jan.  31,  1798,  recorded  June  11,  1798,  proved 
Edw.  Broadnax  had  land  on  Miles  Creek  in  1745: 

Daniel  Hazlewood  and  Edward  Waller  of  Co.  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Samuel  Broadnax  of  Co.  of  Surry.  .  .  .whereas  Edward  Broad¬ 
nax,  dec’d,  grandfather  of  said  Samuel,  in  1745  obtained  land  ad¬ 
joining  his  land  on  Miles  Creek  in  Brunswick  County,  now  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  some  time  after  James  Arnold,  dec’d,  made  an  entry  on 
part  of  the  aforesaid  land,  440  acs,  and  disposed  of  it  to  Daniel 
Hazlewood  who  conveyed  part  of  it  to  said  Edward  Waller.  Suit 
in  Chancery  by  representatives  of  Edw.  Broadnax  vs.  James  Arnold 
dec’d,  court  in  Aug.  1783  decreed  said  lands  in  fee  simple  to  said 
Samuel  Broadnax  and  ordered  said  Hazlewood  and  Waller  to  con¬ 
vey  said  lands  by  a  good  and  sufficient  deed.  This  indenture  for  5 
sh.  conveys  440  acs  whereon  said  Hazlewood  and  Waller  formerly 
lived. 

James  Vaughan  (Jr.)  of  Lunenburg  County  on  Oct.  5,  1767 
sells  to  Wm.  Allen  200  acs  in  Mecklenburg  on  Mountain  Creek, 
devised  to  him  by  his  father.  .  .  .beginning  at  a  corner  beech  on 
Meherrin  R.,  below  the  mouth  of  the  island,  running  on  Andrews 
Line  to  Mt.  crk  on  Arnold’s  line  straight  to  the  river  and  up  to  the 
beginning.  Recorded  March  14,  1768  (Mecklenburg  D.  B.  1-P 
538) 

In  1778,  Nov.  16,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.,  James  and  John 
Vaudian,  (his  sons),  Jeffrey  Russell.  John  Granger  and  Wm.  Roff 
witnessed  a  deed  of  land  that  Richard  and  Hannah  Mason,  his  wife, 
conveyed  to  James  Vaughan  of  Mecklenburg,  beginning  on  Reuben 
Vaughan’s  line,  thence  south  to  Birds  old  road,  to  Wm.  Taylor’s 
line  thence  along  Vaughan’s. 

The  life  of  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.,  is  singularly  without 
blemish.  He  is  pictured  as  public  spirited,  patriotic,  a  man  doing 
his  duty  to  God  and  country-steadfastness  of  character  showing 
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in  every  act  of  his  life.  In  youth  he  showed  maturity  of  judgment. 

He  was  born  in  Brunswick  County,  and  at  17  years,  his  name 
appeared  1749  under  his  father  James  Vaughan’s,  tax  list,  Lunen¬ 
burg  County.  In  1752,  Brunswick  County,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Ingram,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Pines)  Ingram. 

Capt.  Vaughan  easily  became  an  outstanding  citizen.  Positions 
of  trust,  confidence  and  honor  were  cheerfully  accepted  by  him. 
Lunenburg  County: 

1750,  July  3,  Reuben  Vaughan  with  William  and  Richard 
Andrews  presented  the  will  of  James  Vaughan. 

1762,  Reuben  Vaughan.  .  .  .3  tythes  (List  by  Field  Jefferson) 
1755,  Cumberland  Parish  Vestry  Book  Lunenburg  County.  .  .  . 
ordered  James  Arnold,  Reuben  Vaughan,  James  Thompson  and 
Christopher  Johnson  procession  lands  between  Mize’s  Ford  and 
Meherrin  River. 

1764,  John  Thompson  with  seven  tithes.  .  .  .Reuben  Vaughan, 
James  Vaughan.  .  .  .  (Lunenburg  County) 

1764,  Mecklenburg  County  and  Reuben  Vaughan,  Surveyor  of 
the  road,  (O.  B.  1-P.  2  73,  Mecklenburg) 

1767,  Feb.  10,  “Trusty  friend,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Executor”  in 
John  Ingram,  Jr.’s  will,  Brunswick  County. 

1762,  Mar.  3,  Meherrin  Parish,  Brunswick,  John  Ingram, 
Sr.’s  will.  ..  .“Daughter,  Elizabeth  Vaughan,”  Nov.  28,  1763  pro¬ 
bated.  (Brunswick  W.  B.  4-P.  376). 

1770,  Oct.  9,  Power  of  Attorney  to  “Trusted  friend,  Reuben 
Vaughan”  from  Hannah  Ingram  of  Anson  Co.,  N.  C.  “to  receive 
all  sums  of  money,  bonds  and  cash  due  me  in  Mecklenburg  Co.” 

1771/1773,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Captain  of  Militia,  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  (O.  B.  4-P.  5) 

1768,  Aug.  8,  Appraisers  of  Thos.  Mason’s  estate.  .  .  .Reuben 
Vaughan,  Stephen  Vaughan,  Jeffrey  Russell,  Lunenburg  Co. 

1771,  May  13,  At  a  Court  held  for  Mecklenburg  County, 
Reuben  Vaughan,  Capt.  of  a  foot  company  of  the  Militia  in  this 
county  took  the  oath  appointed  by  Law  (O.  B.  4-P.  5) 

1772,  Oct.  Court,  Reuben  Vaughan  to  turn  the  road  leading 

through  his  plantation.  (O.  B.  4-P.  29) 

1773,  Aug.  9,  John  Andrews  and  Lucy,  his  wife,  to  James 
Vaughan  80  acs  south  side  Meherrin  R.  beginning. on  John  Andrew’s 
line  (4/43).  (Lucy  Andrews  a  sister  of  Reuben,  Sr.  and  James 

Vaughan) 
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1774,  May  8,  Ordered  that  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan,  propor¬ 
tion  the  hands  between  William  Drumwright  and  Isaac  Johnson. 


(O.  B.  4) 

1775,  March  13,  Ordered _ and  Reuben  Vaughan  or  any 

two  of  them  do  meet  the  justices  appointed  by  Lunenburg  Court 
to  let  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  Mcherrin  R.  at  Saffold  s  bord 
to  be  ensured  and  good  bond  and  security  taken.  (O.  B.  4  P.  302) 

1775,  Feb.  24,  James  McDaniel  and  Ann  his  wife  to  Reuben 
Vaughan  107  acs  granted  James  McDaniel  Aug.  10,  1759,  adj.  Ed¬ 
ward  McDaniel  and  John  Andrews.  (D.  B.  3/550). 

1774,  June  Court,  ordered  that  Joshua  Mabry  and  Reuben 
Vaughan  Gent,  take  the  list  of  tihables  in  the  lower  district  (0 
B.  4/234). 

1775,  July  10  Court.  Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent.,  Justice,  Present. 
(O.  B.  4/314) 

1777,  July  14  Court,  Ordered  that.  .  .  .and  Reuben  Vaughan, 
Gent,  are  appointed  to  make  a  tour  of  the  County  to  tender  the 
oath  prescribed  by  Law  to  every  free  born  inhabitant  above  age 
of  16  years  except  imported  servants  during  the  term  of  their 
service  (O.  B.  4  P.  362). 


Captain  Reuben  Vaughan’s  Commission: 

The  Comon wealth  of  Virginia 

Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent . Greeting 

“Know  you,  that  from  the  special  Trust  and  Confidence  which 
is  reposed  in  your  Patriotism,  fidelity,  courage  and  good  conduct 
you  are  by  these  presents,  constituted  and  appointed  Captain  o 
Militia  in  the  County  of  Mecklenburg.  You  are  therefore  carefully 
and  diligently  to  discharge  the  Duty  of  Captain  of  the  Militia,  by 
doing  and  performing  all  Manner  of  Things  thereunto  belonging; 
and  you  are  to  pay  a  ready  Obedience  to  all  Orders  and  Instructions 
which,  from  Time  to  Time  you  may  receive  from  the  Governour. 
or  executive  Power  of  this  State  tor  the  time  being,  or  any  of  your 
Superior  Officers,  agreeable  to  the  Rules  &  Regulations  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  or  General  Assembly.  All  Officers  and  Soldiers  un  er  your 
Command  are  hereby  Strictly  charged  and  required  to  be  obedient 
to  your  Orders,  and  to  aid  you  in  the  Execution  of  this  ommiss  i  , 

according  to  the  Intent  and  Purport  thereof.” 

Witness  Patrick  Henry,  Esquire,  Governor  or  Chief  Mag 
trate  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  Williamsburg  this  29  day  of  Octob¬ 
er  in  the  second  year  of  The  Commonwealth  Anno  D<^777. 
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On  reverse:  “that  on  Thursday  11  Mar.  I  marched  over  the 
North  Carolina  line  on  an  expedition  Southward.  Feb.  12  I  paraded 
...  .of  my  Company.” 

1  775,  Reuben  Vaughan  Sr.  on  Committee  of  Safety,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  County.  (Win.  &  Mary  Q/ly  1896  V.  5  P.  234) 

17  77  Oct.  12,  Proper  Officers  to  fill  up  the  two  Batallions  of 
Militia  in  this  County.  .  .  .Reuben  Vaughan  First  Capt.  in  the 
Second  Battalion.  (O.  B.  4  P.  375) 

1775,  July  Court,  Ordered  that  John  Speed,  Henry  Delony  and 
Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent.,  or  any  three  of  them  do  examine  and  inspect 
the  Clerk’s  Office  of  this  county  and  report  the  state  of  the  papers 
and  records.  (Mecklenburg  O.  B.  4  P.  315) 

1778,  Oct.  3,  Roger  Atkinson  to  James  McDaniel,  100  acs  on 
Miles  and  Piney  Creeks  bounded  by  lines  of  Reuben  Vaughan,  Wm. 
Tyler,  Josiah  Daly,  Jeffrey  and  John  Russell. 

1778,  Oct.  6,  Reuben  and  James  Vaughan  witnessed  deed  from 
Benj.  Walker  and  Letitia  his  wife  to  Joseph  Knight  of  Lunenburg, 
1 10  acs  adj.  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan,  Roger  Atkinson,  Daniel  Darden 
and  Wm.  Hightower. 

1782,  Aug.  12,  At  a  Court  held  for  Mecklenburg  County 
Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent,  being  appointed  Sheriff  of  this  County,  he, 
with  William  Starling  and  William  Johnson  acknowledged  bond  for 
collecting  officer’s  fees  and  other  purposes  and  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  oath  of  office  and  the  oath 
prohibiting  the  disposal  of  money  collected  to  any  other  purpose  than 
as  directed  by  law. 

1782,  Aug.  12,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent..  Sheriff  of  this  County 
comes  into  Court  and  objects  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  prison.  (O.  B. 
/ 1 79 )  (He  appointed  his  sons  under-sheriffs.) 

1782,  Aug.  12,  Ingram  Vaughan  is  by  Reuben  Vaughan  ap¬ 
pointed  under-sheriff.  (O.  B.  / 1 79 )  James  Vaughan  is  by  Reuben 
Vaughan  appointed  under-sheriff  (O.  B.  /215) 

1783,  July  Court,  Public  Service  Claims,  Rev.  War:  At  a  Court 
April  9,  1782,  for  adjusting  claims  for  public  service,  the  value  of 
the  several  articles  impressed  or  taken.  ...  Reuben  Vaughan,  14 
beef,  14  flour,  11  &  J4  bushels  corn,  oats  and  pasturage  for  18  hors¬ 
es. 

1790,  Mar.  11,  Court:  Present  Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent.  Jus¬ 
tice.  The  minutes  of  these  proceeding  were  signed  “Reuben  Vaug¬ 
han.” 
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1783,  July  14,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent.,  Sheriff  of  this  county 
and  his  under-sheriffs,  having  withdrawn  their  attendance  on  this 
Court,  it  is  therefore  considered  for  the  said  offense,  the  said 
Reuben  Vaughan  be  fined  ten  pounds  (O.  B.  / 393 ) 

(on  same  day)  On  the  motion  of  Reuben  Vaughan  Gent,  and 
for  reasons  appearing  to  the  Court,  it  is  ordered  that  the  judgment 
of  this  day  imposing  fine  be  set  aside.  (O.  B.  P.  396) 

1782,  Personal  Taxes  taken  by  Reuben  Vaughan,  Gentleman, 
for  Mecklenburg  County. 

1790,  Personal  Tax  Reuben  Vaughan:  10  whites,  12  blacks, 
Will,  Isham,  Drury,  Phill,  Hannah,  Winny,  Flora,  James,  Jude, 
Harriet,- Edmund,  Isaac,  David  ....  40  cattle,  40  horses. 

1793  Dec.  4,  ReubenVaughan,  Sr.  and  Eliz.  his  wife  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  sell  to  Jos.  Coleman  195  acs  beginning  at  Pines  Ingram’s  on 
Anthony’s  Branch  to  the  fork  between  Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.  and 
Wm.  Roff.  .  .  .it  being  all  the  land  whereon  Wm.  Roff  now  lives.  (D. 
B.  8/359) 

Reuben  Sr.  and  Elizabeth  Ingram  Vaughan  had  a  large  family: 
Jeremiah  married  Martha,  died  1792  (left  nunc  will  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg),  John  (untraced),  William  lived  next  to  his  father,  in  1806 
moved.  James  married,  lived  in  Mecklenburg,  then  moved.  Ingram 
married  Ann  Lewis  Aug.  29,  1785,  died  in  Ala.  Ann  Carter  married 
Mickelborough  Montague  Aug.  2,  1798,  ceremony  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Creath,  lived  in  Powhatan  County.  Hannah  Pines  married  Jairus 
Vaughan,  son  of  Craddock  of  Lunenburg  July  11,  1796,  moved  to 
Franklin  Co.,  Ga.  in  1810.  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  married  Alice 
Goode  Watkins.  Patsey  Vaughan  married  Francis  Moody  Sept.  1 1, 
1789,  note  of  consent  from  father  so  faint  that  his  name  is  almost 

illegible,  but  appears  to  be  Reuben. 

1804,  May  19,  Reuben  Vaughan  surety  in  marriage  of  Rebecca 

Vaughan  and  Wm.  Beasley. 

1801,  Jan.  3,  Jairus  and  Hannah  Pines  Vaughan  sell  to  Henry 

Ashton  259j4  acs  on  Blackhorn  Creek,  Saffolds  Road. 

1806,  Nov.  20,  Reuben  Vaughan  Sr.  sells  to  Jairus  and  Hannah 
Pines  Vaughan,  115  acs  in  Mecklenburg  on  which  son  William  then 
lived,  beginning  on  Reuben  Vaughan’s  line,  down  a  branch  to 

Wm.  Smith,  thence  to  Woodson  Knights. 

1810,  Jan.  10,  Jairus  and  Hannah  Pines  Vaughan  sell  this  lane 

125^4  acs,  the  whole  tract  on  which  they  are  living  to  Gregory  Gre¬ 
sham,  beginning  on  Reuben  Vaughan’s  line  down  a  branch  to  Wm. 
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Smith’s  to  John  Russells,  to  Woodson  Knight’s.  (Frederick  Watkins, 
a  witness  was  brother-in-law  of  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.) 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Ann 
Carter  Montague,  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.,  and  Elizabeth  said 
‘"Goodbye”  to  dear  old  Mecklenburg.  Their  life  had  been  free  from 
family  quarrels  and  lawsuits.  No  unkind  word  ever  passed  between 
them.  Capt.  Vaughan  was  so  trusted  even  Militia  soldiers,  when 
death  was  near,  sent  for  him  to  promise  that  their  last  bequests 
would  be  fulfilled. 

In  peaceful  serenity,  he  and  his  wife  spent  their  remaining 
years  in  Powhatan.  Capt.  Reuben  Sr.  died  May  8,  1817;  Elizabeth, 
Oct.  19,  1820. 

“Obituaries:  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  16,  1817.  Died,  on 
Tuesday  8  last,  at  the  residence  of  Capt.  Mickelborough  Montague, 
in  Powhatan  Co.  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan,  late  of  Mecklenburg  Co. 
aged  85  years  after  a  severe  indisposition  of  ten  days.  He  married 
at  an  early  age  and  after  having  lived  with  his  amiable  consort  65 
years  in  a  manner  worthy  to  be  imitated  has  left  her,  together  with 
many  children  to  bemoan  his  loss.” 

“Richmond  Enquirer  Oct.  27  1820.  Longevity: .  .  Departed  this 
life  in  the  Co.  of  Powhatan,  Thursday,  19  Oct.  at  Capt.  M.  Monta¬ 
gue’s,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vaughan  in  her  86  year,  formerly  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  Co.  There  can  be  nothing  said  of  this  truly  good  woman 
too  good  as  she  was  everything  that  human  nature  could  be;  at 
an  early  age  she  became  a  Christian,  acted  so  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  As  a  neighbor  there  was  none  better;  as  a  mistress,  she  was 
truly  a  good  one,  and  as  a  wife  and  parent,  excelled  by  none.  Al¬ 
though  the  cold  hand  of  death  has  wrapped  her  mortal  clay,  such 
a  woman  as  this  can  never  perish.  Eternal,  she  has  already  entered 
the  threshold  of  a  happy  immortality  and  sees  now,  this,  a  world 
of  folly.” 

Watkins:  A  distinct  personality  is  Henry  Watkins,  Sr.,  a 
planter  in  Varina  Parish,  Henrico  County,  Virginia.  He  was  born 
1638,  probably  in  Great  Britain.  A  Quaker  who  made  his  Marke 
“H,”  he  made  the  front  page  in  the  Quaker  Monthly  Meeting,  15  of 

6  Mo.  1699 _ “having  a  dispute  with  James  Howard,  both  were 

summoned  to  appear  at  next  Meeting.  ...” 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  7  mo.  the  difference  between 
Henry  Watkins  and  James  Howard  was  referred  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  .  .  .Henry  Watkins  not  complying  with  the  former  order. 
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Finally,  10  of  9  mo.  “James  Howard  did  acknowledge  himself 
reconciled  with  Henry  Watkins,  also  the  said  Henry  Watkins  with 
James  Howard,  only  he  has  made  a  rash  promise  not  to  take  him 
by  the  hand.” 

Prior  to  this,  the  family  trait,  determination,  had  been  shown 
by  his  daughter  Eliza,  age  16,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  but  in¬ 
sisted  on  making  a  solemn  affirmation:  Jan.  Court,  1685,  Henrico’ 
.  .  .  .being  ye  last  Court  committed  to  prison  for  being  summoned 
as  a  witness,  she  did  refuse  to  give  in  her  evidence  upon  oath,  and 
now  appearing  in  ye  same  obstinacy  out  of  conscience  sake,  there¬ 
fore  desired  to'  be  excused,  her  father,  seconding  her  request,  the 
Court  have  out  of  their  clemency,  in  consideration  of  her  young 
years,  remitted  her  offense  and  released  her  confinement.”  (V.  2- 


P.  191) 

Henry  Watkins  was  fined:  “Henry  Watkins’  petition  for  fines 
imposed  on  him  by  this  Worshipfull  Court  is  not  granted,  he  not 
appearing  himself  to  supplicate.  .  .  .so  ye  Court  conceives  continu¬ 


ing  in  his  Quakerisms.” 

Henry  Watkins,  Sr.,  married  twice/first  (ca)  1660  to  Kath¬ 
erine  (Pride?),  second  to  Rachel,  who  survived  him. 

1679,  June  2  (V.  1-P.  102)  “An  acct  of  the  severall  fortyes 
Tythables  order  by  this  worsh’ll  Court  to  fitt  out  men,  horse, 
arms,  etc . Henry  Watkins,  3  at  lurkey  Island. 

He  owned  760  acres  on  north  side  James  R.,  standing  in  a 
slash  of  Three  Runs.  .  .  .to  the  line  of  Madam  Bland,  on  a  Run  of 


Turkey  Isl.  creek.  .  .  .another  part  of  this  land  was  from  a  corner 
tree  of  John  Lewis,  near  a  branch  of  Three  Runs  to  the  land  of 
Mr.  Richard  Cock. 

July  30,  1690,  recorded  Aug.  1,  he  purchased  from  Lyonel 
and  Elizabeth  Morriss,  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  New  Kent,  360  acs 
and  20  Po,  bounded  on  No.  by  Chickahominy  Swamp,  on  So.  by 
marked  trees,  on  upper  side  by  dividing  line  of  Edward  Finch, 

lower  side  of  line  of  John  Burgamy. 

Feb.  Court,  1691/92,  Henry  Watkins  deeds  to  hve  sons,  his 
lands,  reserving  100  acs;  to  Henry,  Jr.  was  given  the  plantation  he 
lived  on  at  Mawburne  Hills  adj.  him;  Thomas,  200  acs  ad]. 
Henry;  William,  Joseph  and  Edward,  360  acs  on  so.  side  Chicka¬ 
hominy  Swamp.  . 

Edward’s  120  acs,  the  remainder  of  the  360,  to  have  its 

breadth  upon  the  Swamp  aforesaid  and  soe  to  run  out  in  ye  woods 
to  the  extent  of  the  said  tract,  being  ye  lowermost  part.” 
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This  Deed  of  Gift  carried  the  proviso  that  the  land  was  not 
to  be  mortgaged  or  sold  except  to  each  other. 

On  the  same  day  he  partitioned  the  land  amongst  his  sons, 
Henry  Watkins,  registered  their  cattle  marks;  a  flower  de  Luce 
to  Henry;  to  the  others,  the  same  with  variations;  Edward’s  “a 
flower  de  Luce  on  ye  left  ear  and  a  swallow  tail  on  ye  right.” 

Henry  Watkins,  Sr.  died  1716,  Henry  Watkins,  Jr.  1714,  leav¬ 
ing  a  will. 

No  Colonial  ancestor,  probably  at  this  present  time,  has  so 
many  distinguished  descendants.  They,  too,  have  “made  their 
mark”  as  in  every  branch  of  endeavor,  they  have  been  unsurpassed 
for  energy,  indefatigable  industry,  integrity  and  successful  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Edw.  Watkins,  son  of  Henry,  Sr.,  ancestor  of  Henry  Clay, 
the  statesman,  and  of  Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  probably  married 
Mary  Clay,  dau.  of  Henry  Clay  and  Mary  Mitchell.  Henry 
Clay’s  will,  March  28,  1749,  proved  in  Chesterfield  Sept.  Ct.  1760, 
gives  to  dau.,  Mary  Watkins,  5  lbs.  current  money.” 

Mr.  Surber,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a  des.  of  Henry  Watkins,  step¬ 
father  of  Henry  Clay,  says  he  has  an  old  letter  which  states  that 
John  Watkins  and  Rev.  John  Clay  are  first  cousins  which  he 
considers  proof. 

1757,  Henry  Clay,  Edward  Watkins  and  John  Watkins  ap¬ 
praise  estate  of  Ben  Moseley  (W.  B..  1-Page  12  Cumb  d  C  o.) 

Chesterfield  Co.,  May,  1764  (O.  B.  3  -Page  626)  Sir  John 
Clay  vs.  Francis  Moseley,  executor  of  John  Clay,  dec’d.,  Edward 
and  Fanny  Clay  and  Jeremiah  Bass,  orphans  of  sd  John  Clay.  On 
motion  of  Pltf.  commission  is  issued  for  taking  deposition  of 

Edward  Watkins,  an  aged  person,  and  others. 

Edward  Watkins  was  not  a  Quaker.  He  increased  his  lands  by 
purchase  and  lived  to  be  very  old.  Before  his  death,  he  settled  his 
land  and  the  greater  part  of  his  slaves  among  his  sons:  to  Thomas, 
of  Henrico,  he  gave  all  that  his  father  left  him  on  so.  side 
Chickahominy.  To  son,  John,  (Deed  Sept.  14,  1764  Cumb’ld  Co. 
Bk  3,  P.  543)  6  negroes,  and  all  that  tract  of  land  whereon  he 
now  lives,  so.  side  of  Swift  Creek,  and  water  grist  mill,  also  200 
acs  purchased  of  Thos.  Moore  in  Cumb’l  on  Butterwood  Creek, 
and  tract  in  Chesterfield  purchased  of  Geo.  Reyner  dinner.  To 
son,  Edward,  852  acs  on  Butterwood. 

Abstract  of  Edward  Watkins’  will  (Climb’d  W.  B.  2-1  2/), 
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June  21,  1765,  proved  10  years  later,  March  25,  1775:  Sons, 
Thomas,  John  and  Edward;  daughters,  Martha,  Judith  Bass,  Mary 
Anderson.  Son-in-law,  Francis  Moseley.  Grandsons,  Edward  and 
Samuel  Watkins,  Sir  John  Clay  and  Edward  Clay.  Exors,  Thomas 
and  Edward  Watkins. 

John  Watkins,  son  of  Edward,  born  (ca)  1710,  in  1735  mar¬ 
ried  Phoebe  Hancock,  born  May  10,  1719. 

Their  children:  Mary,  born  Oct.  4,  1736  (Mar.  Wm.  Mose¬ 
ley  Feb.  4,  1759);  Sarah  born  Jan.  20,  1739  (Mar.  John  Porter 
Nov.  5,  1759);  John  born  July  23,  1742  (Mar.  Mary  (Polly) 
Hudson,  sister  of  Elizabeth,  mother  of  Henry  Clay,  the  states¬ 
man);  Rachel  born  Feb.  4,  1744  (Mar.  Mathew  Cox  1765-66  of 
Bkm.  Co.,  ancestor  of  B.  J.  Duncan);  Edward  born  Sept.  26,  1747 
(Mar.  Miss  Walthall);  Samuel  born  Aug.  3,  1750  (Mar.  Elizabeth 
Goode  July  23,  1773 — parents  of  Alice  Goode  Watkins);  Phoebe 
born  Feb.  6,  1753  (Mar.  Silas  Watkins,  son  of  Joel,  Apr.  26,  1773); 
Elizabeth,  born  Dec.  1,  1755  (Mar.  Edward  Wooldridge  Aug.  2, 
1774 — moved  to  Ky.  with  her  brothers) ;  Henry  born  Dec.  26,  1758 
(Mar.  Elizabeth  (Hudson)  Clay.  Henry  Watkins  and  his  brother, 
John,  moved  to  Ky.  in  1790). 

Abstract  of  John  Watkins’  Will,  Nov.  26,  1764,  proved 
April,  1765  (Climb’d  Bk  1-P.  307):  Wife,  Phoebe.  Sons,  John, 

Edward,  Henry  and  Samuel.  “Son,  John, -  242  acs  purchased  of 

Robert  Haskins  and  tract  adj.  it  which  my  father  purchased  of 
George  Reyner  Turner.”  Daughters,  Mary  Moseley,  Sarah  Porter, 

Rachel  and  Betty  Watkins.  “Residue  of  estate  to  wife - at  her 

decease  to  be  divided  among  7  children — John,  Edw.,  Sam  1,  Henry, 
Rachel.  Phoebe  and  Betty.” 

Inventory  of  John  Watkins,  Oct.  28,  1765:  26  negroes,  among 
them  those  given  him  by  his  father  (W.  B.  1-P  313,  Cumb  d) 

Phoebe  Watkins  died  in  Buckingham  Co.  where  she  lived  with 
two  of  her  daughters,  Phoebe,  wife  of  Silas  Watkins,  and  Rachel, 
wife  of  Mathew  Cox. 

Hancock:  Phoebe  Watkins,  the  widow,  was  daughtei  of 
Samuel  and  Johan  Hancock,  first  cousins  who  married  in  Henrico 
Apr.  15,  1700.  Johan  Hancock  was  daughter  of  Robert  Hancock 
and  Johan  Ligon. 

Samuel  Hancock’s  will,  Sept.  1,  1760  (Bk.  1-P.  371  Chester¬ 
field  Co.):  Exors,  son,  Simon  Hancock;  son-in-law,  John  Watkins; 
_ daughter,  Phoebe  Watkins;  grandson,  Samuel  Watkins - 
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Robert  Hancock,  father  of  Johan  Hancock,  was  descended 
from  Wm.  Hancock,  shipbuilder  of  England,  one  of  the  Incor¬ 
porators  and  subscriber  of  the  second  Va.  Company  in  1609. 

“1620,  in  search  for  Forrests  for  his  building  of  ships  em¬ 
barked  for  ye  plantacons,  being  one  of  ye  company  owners  there¬ 
of,  leaving  his  family  in  England.  On  ye  22  March,  1622,  he  with 
others  was  massacred  by  ye  salvages  at  Thorpe’s  House,  Berkeley 
Hundred,  fifty  miles  from  Charles  City.” 

Simon  Hancock,  the  earliest  resident  ancestor,  settled  1637  in 
Princess  Anne  Co.,  Lynhaven  Parish. 

Oct.  30,  1686,  Robert  Hancock,  son  of  Simon,  born  (ca) 
1650,  patented,  for  transportation  of  12  persons,  600  acs  so.  side 
James  River,  beg’g  at  his  own  line  in  Henrico  Co. 

1683,  Wm.  Byrd  conveyed  to  Robert  Hancock  J57  acs.  for 
500  lbs.  tobacco. 

Robert  Hancock  married  Johan  .Ligon  (ca)  1672  (dau.  of 
Col.  Thos.  and  Mary  Harris  Ligon  who  was  born  1653). 

1679,  Robert  Hancock  tithable  for  Henrico  Co.  and  on  jury 
of  1679  and  1682. 

1684,  Mary  Lyggon,  widow  of  Thos.  Lyggon:  Deed  of  Gift 
to  son-in-law,  Robert  Hancock  and  his  daughters,  Sarah  and  Mary 
Hancock. 

June,  1698,  Gift  from  Robert  Hancock  “to  my  son-in-law, 
Samuel  Hancock,  and  my  daughter,  Johan,  200  acs;  to  my  son-in- 
law,  John  Hatcher,  and  my  daughter,  Mary,  200  acs.” 

1704,  Quit  Rent  Rolls:  Robert  Hancock,  860  acs,  Henrico. 

He  died  1709.  Will,  dated  Oct.  18,  1700,  proved  Mar.  1,  1709: 
Wife,  Johan  Hancock;  son-in-law,  Samuel  Hancock;  five  duagh- 
ters,  Sarah,  Mary,  Johan,  Phoebe  and  Elizabeth,  son,  Robert  (not 
of  age). 

Johan,  Robert  Hancock’s  widow,  died  1728.  Her  will  Feb. 
22,  1726,  proved  Nov.  7,  1728,  Henrico:  Daughters — Sarah  Mose¬ 
ley,  Mary  Hatcher,  Johan  Hancock,  Phoebe  Bailey  and  Elizabeth. 
Son— Robert  Hancock. 

Ligon  (Lygon  Lyggon) : 

Thos.  Ligon  came  to  Virginia  1642  as  agent  of  Sir  Wm. 
Berkeley,  his  kinsman.  He  held  the  office  of  Public  Surveyor.  He 
was  born  1620/25  in  England,  married  in  Va.  1650/51  Mary 
Harris,  dau.  of  Capt.  Thos.  Harris.  He  died  1676,  will  Jan.  10, 
1675/76. 
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1656,  Feb.  28,  Henrico,  Col.  Lygon  witnessed  deed  of  his  bro- 

in-law - “Wm.  Harris,  of  Curies,  conveys  to  Abram  Childress, 

land  he  now  lives  on,  standing  by  the  river  and  on  the  lower  side  of 
Morgan’s  landing. 

Wit:  John  Eppes  William  Harris 

Thos.  Liggon 

James  Robertson  is  to  enjoy  his  part  of  the  lease  as  formerly, 
2,  March  1656,  certified  by  William  Harris.” 

1657,  Charles  City  Co.  Records  (Wm.  &  Mary  Or.  Vol.  4, 
page  165):  Aug.  1,  1657,  Justices.  .  .  .Mr.  Thos.  Ligon,  Major  Wm. 
Harris. 

1669,  Henrico  Court:  Present.  ..  .Lieu.  Coll.  Thos.  Ligon. 
(Ambler  Papers,  Lib/y  of  Congress) 

Lt.  Col.  Ligon  received  50  acs  for  his  transportation. of  each 
person  to  the  Virginia  Colony.  His  land  patents,  about  4000  acs, 
were  located  so.  of  James  R.  near  Old  Towne,  near  Appomattox 
Indian  Towne,  Aspen  Swamp  and  Proctor’s  creek  on  a  place  called 
Mount  My  Ladyes  Field. 

Mount  My  Lady,  was  one  of  five  forts  erected  by  Sir.  Thos. 
Dale,  defended  by  palisades  for  better  security  against  the  In¬ 
dians. 

Lt.  Col.  Ligon  and  his  bro-in-law  were  Members  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  Assembly  of  1655-56  (Va.  Colonial  Register).... 
Henrico:  Thomas  Lyggon  and  Major  William  Harris. 

The  book  containing  his  will  written  by  Thos.  Fitzherbert  is 
missing.  “ James  Citty,  16  March,  1676:  Wm.  Berkley  gives 
administration  papers  to  Mary  Lygon,  executrix  of  Thos.  Lygon, 
late  of  the  County  of  Henrico,  Gent.  Dec?d.” 

Their  children:  William,  born  1650/51,  Johan,  1653,  Mathew, 
1655,  Richard,  1657,  Hugh,  1659  and  Mary  1661. 

She  was  called  Mrs.  Mary  Ligon  Sr. — her  son  William’s  wife, 
Mrs.  Mary  Ligon,  Jr.  Quarrels  between  the  two  were  constant,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  200  acs  of  Curies  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Mary, 
Sr.  by  her  father,  Capt.  Thomas  Harris.  If  she  cut  trees  down, 
Mrs.  Mary,  Jr.  hailed  her  into  Court  for  damage.  Mrs.  Mary,  Sr. 
said  she  intended  leaving  the  property  to  her  younger  sons,  Richard 
and  Hugh. 

At  Aug.  Court,  1684,  Jos.  Pook  testified  he  was  present  at  an 
argument  between  Mary  Ligon,  Sr  and  her  son,  William,  and  that 
Mrs.  Mary,  Jr.  said  “it  was  an  uncivil  thing  of  her  to  be  at  any 
difference  with  her  son.” 
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This  valuable  land,  Curies,  was  patented  by  Capt.  Thos.  Harris 
and  first  called  Longfield.  He  sold  most  of  it  to  Nathaniel  Bacon. 
The  boundary  lines  caused  disputes.  .  .  .“An  accon  of  trespass  be¬ 
tween  Richard  Cocke,  Sr. -and  John  Woodson,  dft,  saith  that  the 
tract  of  land  known  as  Curls  Swamp  does  not  belong  to  the  pit f , 
but  is  part  of  the  land  late  in  Possession  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  dec’d 
and  was  granted  unto  Capt.  Thomas  Harris,  dec’d,  under  whom  by 
several  mean  conveyances  the  said  Nathaniel  Bacon  claimed  them. 
(Hen.  Bk  1-P.  434-1678/93) 

Oct.  Ct.  1690:  Mary  Ligon,  possest  of  200  acs  of  land  lying 
in  Curies  included  in  ye  land  late  belonging  to  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
Esq.,  dec’d,  the  bounds  being  uncertain;  for  the  settling.  .  .  .is  with 
the  consent  of  the  said  Cocke  and  Ligon.  .  .  .ordered  that  the  whole 
Patent  be  surveyed  by  Mr.  Theo.  Bland  (Hen.  Bk.,  1678/93) 

Richard  Ligon  for  and  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ligon,  his 
mother,  and  John  Woodson,  carpenter,  having  found  the  said  land 
belonging  to  Curies  Patent,  they  find  several  old  marked  and  pro¬ 
cessioned  trees,  which  in  a  scheme  or  platt  of  ye  said  Land.  .  .  .they 
have  presented  to  the  Court  and  did  agree  that  a  line  should  run 
from  each  of  ye  old  and  processioned  trees  to  ye  other  next  tree  and 
....  forever  bound  and  conclude  the  claims  of  any  of  ye  said  par- 
tyes.  .  .  .except  a  straight  line  take  off  an  angle  of  land  belonging 
to  John  Woodson,  which  angle,  Mr.  Ligon,  being  a  Surveyor,  affirms 
does  not  contain  above  two  acres;  the  said  Woodson  agrees,  pro¬ 
vided  it  contains  noe  more  land.  Mrs.  Ligon  to  have  her  full  quan¬ 
tity  of  two  hundred  acres.  .  .  .given  her  by  will  of  her  dec’d  father 
on  ye  upper  side  of  ye  said  Patent  for  Curies.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Ligon,  Sr.  died  1704.  (Hen.  Bk.  1697/1704  P. 
336 

Llarris,  Capt.  Thomas:  “An  ancient  planter  and  Adventurer  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  his  government.” 

The  muster  of  Thomas  Harris,  aged  38,  came  over  in  Ship 
Prosperity  1611;  Adria  his  wife  aged  23  years  in  Ship  Marmaduke 
1621.  (Hotten’s  Emigrants  P.  203) 

He  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  1623/24,  1639/ 
47,  (Hennings  Statutes  at  Large.  V.  1-P.  129) 

1627,  Aug.,  Capt.  Thos.  Llarris,  second  in  command  in  the 
summer  war  vs.  the  Indians,  (Va.  Mag.  V.  1-P.  122  No.  2  Apr. 
1911) 

He  married  twice— first  Adria  (Adry,  Audrey)  2nd  Joane. 
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He  was  an  early  patentee  of  land  (Bk  1-P.  304,  Va.  St.  L.  Off.) 
“.  ...  750  acs  due.  . .  .in  County  of  Henrico  within  digs  his  hundred 
abutting  southward  upon  the  lands  of  Edward  Virgany  (Gurgany) 
thence  extending  north  upon  the  lands  of  Joane  Harris  his  wife, 
west  upon  the  river,  east  upon  the  woods.  The  said  750  acs  due 
Thos.  Harris  as  followeth— 100  acs  due.... as  being  An  Ancient 
planter  and  Adventurer  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thos.  Dale  his  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  a  charter  of  order  from  the  late  Treasurer  and 
Co.  being  date  the  18  Nov.  1618,  and  650  acs  for  the  transportation 
of  13  persons  into  this  Colony.  .  .  .Given  at  James  Citty  under  my 
hands  and  sealed  with  the  Colony  the  eleventh  day  of  November, 
16353’  This  grant  was  renewed  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  Lt.  Governor 
and  70  acres  were  added  at  the  time. 

The  book  containing  the  will  of  Capt.  Thos.  Harris  is  missing. 
The  names  of  three  children  are  known.  There  may  have  been 
others.  Thos.  Harris,  Jr.  died  1678  unmarried.  .  .  .left  to  his  “sis¬ 
ter-in-law”  (Half  Sister),  Love  (Luce)  Harris,  all  his  land  at  the 
Ware,  and  “Cozen”  (nepher)  Richard  Ligon  all  horses,  mares  or 
foies  that  can  be  found.  .  .  .  Wit:  Allice  x  Harris,  Mary  Ligon,  Jr., 
Richard  Ligon. 

Maj.  Win.  Harris,  the  distinguished  son  of  Capt.  Thomas,  was 
born  in  Virginia  and  died  1679.  He  was  a  Colonial  soldier  and 
Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  1652/58.  (Va.  Colonial  Reg.) 

William  Harris’  will  (Henrico  V.  1-P.  58)  April  20,  1678, 
proved  Feb.  5,  1678/79:  Legatees,  wife,  sons,  William,  Thomas 
and  Edward.  Wit:  Richard  Ligon,  Ann  x  Stewart. 

His  widow,  Alice,  married  George  Alves  (Henrico  Orphan’s 
Ct.  Feb.  1,  1682):  “Suit  of  George  Alvis  as  marrying  Alsice, 
relict  of  Major  Wm.  Harris,  dec’d,  concerning  Wm.  Harris,  an 
orphan  of  said  decedent  vs.  Richard  Ligon.  Mr.  Ligon  is  to  appear 
with  the  indenture  between  him  and  said  orphan  to  the  next  Court.” 

Gurgany  (Gurgin,  Gurgeyny,  Gourgainy).  A  blood  relation¬ 
ship  existed  between  Capt.  Thos.  Harris,  Sr.,  and  Edward  and  Ann 
Gurgany.  Oct.  1,  1617  he  patented  400  acs  adjoining  Capt.  Thos. 
Harris. 

Members  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  convened  July  30,  1619: 
“Argali’s  Gifte,”  Mr.  Gourgainy. 

He  must  have  died  in  1619  as  Ann  Gurgany  made  will  Feb. 
1619/20  and  devised  all  land  owned  by  her  to  Capt.  Thos.  Harris. 
(Va.  St.  L.  Off.  Bk.  1-P.  438):  _ Sir  John  Iiarvey  unto  Thos. 
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Harris,  700  acs  land  called  by  the  name  of  the  Longfield,  beg’g  at 
a  little  creek  over  against  the  land  of  Capt.  Martin.  .  .  .being  due 
Thos.  Harris  as  followeth:  vizt:  400  acs  being  granted  to  Edward 
Gurganey  by  order  of  Court  bearing  date  the  first  of  October  Anno 
Domi  1617  from  the  late  Treasurer  and  Company,  and  bequeathed 
by  Ann  Gurganey,  widdow  and  relict  of  the  said  Edward  Gurganey, 
to  the  said  Thomas  Harris  as  by  her  last  will  dated  Feb.  11,  Anno 
Domi  1619/20.  .  .  .Patent  date  July  12,  1637. 

Records  in  the  British  Museum  form  a  working  hypothesis 
and  a  clue  to  the  Gurgany  family  in  England  (No.  3752  A.  A. 
30)! 

“The  works  of  the  Rev.  and  Mr.  Jno.  Gregory,  M.  A.,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  in  two  parts,  London  MDCLXV.  Published 
by  his  dearest  friend,  John  Gurganey,  B.  D.  of  Merton  College, 
London  1649.  Gregory  born  in  Buckingham  Nov.  10,  1607,  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  no  small  time  in  my  CHamber 
in  Christ  Church  to  his  and  my  honored  patron,  The  Bishop  of 
Sarum.” 

Edward  Gurgayne  (Gurgyn  or  Gorgon)  M.  A.  (Sup.  29  May  1511) 
Oxford  College. 

Guy  Gurgayne  (Gorgayn  or  Gurgeyny)  B.  A.  1518  disp  26  March 
because  the  plague  is  in  Canterbury  College,  to  which  he  belongs; 
Fellow,  Merton  College  1521.  M.  A.  17  March  1522/3.  Vicar  of 
Wolford,  Co.  Warwick,  1524;  died  1544.  (See  O.  H.  S.  4  P,  252) 
Hugh  Gurgayne  (Gurgeyne)  subscribed  5  July  1587,  B.  A.  from 
Trinity  College  15  July  1592,  M.  A.  7  July  1597,  father  of  the  next. 
John  Gurgany,  son  of  Hugh  of  London,  sacredot,  Christ  Church, 
Matri  17  March  1625/6  aged  19 ....  Chaplain  of  Merton  College 
.  .  .  .Rector  of  Clapham  Surrey  1663  until  his  death  in  August 
1675  (Early  Series  British  Museum  E  to  K).” 

Edward  Gurgany  of  Virginia  miry  have  been  a  brother  or  son 
of  Hugh.  Mary  Ligon,  Sr.,  named  a  son  Hugh;  her  brother,  William 
Harris,  named  a  son  Edward.  A  Thomas  Harris  entered  Balliol 
College,  B.  A.  Feb.  11,  1578/9,  M.  A.  July  5,  1583.  A  Thomas 
Harris  was  Mayor  of  Oxford  1610. 

Will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ligon,  Sr.: 

“In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I  Mary  Lygon,  Senr.,  of  Hen¬ 
rico  Co.,  Va.,  being  weak  of  body  but  of  perfect  memory,  praised 
be  to  God,  Doe  wille,  make  and  ordaine  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  manner  and  form  following: 
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Imp.  I  give  and  Bequeath  my  Soule  to  God,  my  Creator  and  Re¬ 
deemer,  my  body  to  be  buried  at  the  Discrescion  of  my  Daughter, 
Joan  Hancock,  in  Sure  and  Certain  hopes  of  a  joy  full  Resurrecon 
at  ye  last  day.  Item  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  son,  Richard 
Lygon,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
lying  and  being  in  Henrico  County,  known  by  the  name  of  Curies, 
joyning  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Richard  Cocke.  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  son,  Richard  Lygon,  father’s  stone  ring. 

Item  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  son,  Hugh  Lygon,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  forever,  one  hundred  acres  of  Land  Lying  and  being  in 
the  Co.  aforesaid,  known  by  the  name  of  Curies  joyning  to  the 
River  and  the  aforesaid  Land  given  and  bequeathed  unto  my  son, 
Richard  Lygon. 

Item  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  Grandson,  Thomas  £arrar, 
my  own  Bed  &  furniture  belonging  to  itt,  two  pair  of  Sheetes  with 
four  new  Pewter  Dishes — half  a  dozen  of  plates,  one  chamber  pott, 
one  pewter  tankard  two  pewter  porringers,  one  pewter  Bason  and 
my  Weding  Ring  to  be  Delivered  him  att  the  Day  of  his  marriage 
or  Att  his  beginning  to  keep  house  or  Else  when  he  shall  arrive 
to  the  age  of  21  years.  Butt  if  the  said  Thomas  barrar  Depart 
this  Life  before  he  comes  of  age  of  21  years  or  marries,  then  the 
same  to  remain  in  possession  of  my  daughter  Hancock  in  whose 
hands  now  they  are. 

Item  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  Son-in-Law,  Thos.  Farrar,  my 
Indian  Boy,  Robin,  being  in  lieu  of  an  Indian  Boy  Given  unto  his 
wf.  Mary  Farrar  by  her  fa:  wch  Ind.  I  do  desire  that  my  s  Ihos. 
Farrar  would  be  pleased  to  give  unto  my  Grandson  to  enjoy  after 
me. 

Item  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  Son  Richard  Lygon  my  mare 
known  by  name  of  Tiny. 

Item  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  grandson  Henry  Lygon  one 
young  horse. 

Item  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  Son  Hugh  Lygon  and  to  my 
Daughter  Hancock  all  my  Sheep  to  be  divided  equally  between 

them.  , 

Item  My  will  is  that  whatever  I  have  given  or  have  bequeathed  to 

any  person  that  they  may  quickly  and  peaceably  possess  and  enjoy 

the  same  without  any  molestation  or  trouble. 

Item  I  doe  hereby  will  make  Constitute  and  ordaine  my  Son-in-Law 
Robert  Hancock  and  my  daughter  Johan  Hancock  my  full  whole 
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and  Sole  Executor  and  Extrx  of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament. 

Witness  my  hand  and  Seal  this  18th  day  of  March  Anne  Dorn. 
1702/3 

Mary  Ligon  (Seal  of  Red  Wax) 

.  . .  .My  Desire  is  that  the  200  acres  given  and  bequeathed  by  me, 
Mary  Lygon,  Senr.,  If  any  Dispute  should  arise  about  the  same  the 
Wors’ll  Court  will  consider  the  Gift  to  me,  it  being  to  the  male 
issue  of  my  Body  by  which  my  Son  William  Lygon  dieing  before 
he  was  possest  of  the  Land,  his  heirs  have  no  Right  unto  the  same 
land  but  that  the  same  doth  belong  to  the  male  heir  of  my  Body 
Liveing  and  if  no  male  heir  Liveing  it  Doth  Belong  to  the  heir  of 
the  Giver  to  me. 

I  will  that  my  son-in-law,  Robert  Hancock,  give  unto  my 
Indian  Boy,  Robin,  one  kercie  cote,  waistcoat  and  ^Breeches,  a 
pair  of  hose  and  shoes,  two  shirts  and  a  hat.”  Mary  Ligon  (Seal) 
(Will  proved  Feb.  1,  1703/04  by  Abram  Womack,  Sr.  &  John 
Hatcher.  Henrico  Co.  Deeds,  1697-1704,  page  366). 


Col.  Thos.  Lygon’s  descendants  in  the  United  States  held  a 
family  reunion  in  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va.  July  7,  8, 
&  9,  1937.  Honor  guests  were  Sir  William  Lygon  7th  Earl  Beau¬ 
champ,  Madresfield  Court,  Great  Malvern,  England,  and  his 
daughter,  Lady  Dorothy  Lygon. 

At  the  Banquet  he  made  a  brilliant  address  on  England  after  a 
greeting  “to  each  and  every  one  of  you  from  the  Lygons  of 
Madresfield. 

He  brought  some  interesting  documents,  one  in  which  the 
name  Lygon  is  mentioned  April  30,  1400.  He  showed  the  signet 
ring  of  Sir  Wm.  Lygon  in  1650,  remarking  that  Thos.  Lygon  of 
Virginia  must  have  seen  and  known  it  intimately. 

Col.  Thos.  Lygon  gave  the  name  to  Malvern  Hills,  Virginia,  in 
memory  of  Malvern  Hills  in  England,  near  Madresfield,  Wor¬ 
cestershire. 

Richard  Cocke,  Henry  Watkins  and  Gilbert  Jones  assisted  Col. 
Lygon  survey  the  land  in  1667. 

Jefferson :  (Note  No  direct  connection  has  been  made  with 
John  Jefferson,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Virginia.  A  John  came 
over  in  the  Bono  Nova  1619.  Members  of  The  Assembly  July  30, 
1619 — “For  Flower  Dieu,”  Mr.  Jefferson.  List  of  the  living  and 
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dead  in  Virginia  1623 — At  Elizabeth  Citye,  Mr.  John  Jefferson. 
A  John  Jefferson  patent — Archer’s  Hope,  250  acs,  Mr.  John 
Jefferson.) 

Alice  G.  Watkins  Vaughan,  grandmother  of  Reuben  Kidd,  was 
granddaughter  of  Martha  Jefferson  Goode,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thos. 
Jefferson  and  aunt  of  the  President.  The  name  Alice,  constantly 
given  in  the  family,  came  through  this  Thos.  Jefferson. 

,  Capt.  Thos.  Jefferson  was  son  of  Thos.  Jefferson  and  Mary 
Branch,  daughter  of  Christopher  Branch,  Jr.,  son  of  Xtopher,  Sr., 
of  Kingsland,  whose  will  June  20,  1678,  bequeaths  land  to  his 
grandsons,  Xtopher,  Samuel  and  Benjamin  (under  age).  William 
and  John  Branch  to  have  right  of  fishing  and  fowling  on  said  estate. 
Mentions  son  Thomas.  Rest  of  property  to  be  divided  between 
Grandsons,  and  Sarah  Branch  and  Mary  Branch,  now  wife  of 
Thos  Jefferson.  Exors:  grandson  Xtopher  and  Thos.  Jefferson.  .  .  . 
Proved  Feb.  20,  1681/82  (Henrico  Bk  1677/81-P.  70) 

That  Mary  Branch  was  daughter  of  Xtopher,  Jr.,  dec’d  is 
found  in  an  inventory  of  his  estate:  “.  .  .  .due  to  Xtopher,  Samuell, 
Benjamine  and  Sarah  Branch  for  their  part  of  a  mfiid  serv’t  be¬ 
longing  to  their  father’s  estate  (who  was  Xtopher)  &c.  Allsoe 
Xtopher  is  to  pay  the  other  three  for  his  father’s  halfe  of  the 
negroe  500  lbs.  of  Tobacco  each  (it  being  the  former  rate  set  when 
Thos.  Jefferson  rec’d  his  wives  due).” 

Christopher  Branch,  Sr.  (born  in  England,  son  of  Lyonel 
Branch,  Bapt.  18  Aug.  1566,  and  grandson  of  William  Branch  of 
Abingdon)  married  in  London  1619  Mary  Addie,  and  came  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  1620,  settled  at  the  College  land  and  escaped  the  massacre 
1623. 

He  returned  to  England  before  1630  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit  for 
property  due  his  father,  Lyonel,  lost  the  suit  and  came  back  to 
Virginia.  Patented  land  1630/35  (Kingsland).  Xtopher  Branch, 
Sr.  was  a  Member  of  The  Blouse  of  Burgesses,  Henrico  County 
1639.  He  died  1682. 

Thos.  Jefferson  and  wife  Mary  Branch  had  two  children, 
Thos.  and  Martha,  who  married  a  Winn. 

Edward  Deely  in  will  Oct.  18,  1688,  Henrico,  bequeaths  to 
“cousin”  (nephew)  Mathew  Branch ....  rest  of  estate  and  exe¬ 
cutor,  “brother”  Thos.  Jefferson. 

“An  acct  of  the  Severall  forty  tithables.  ..  .ordered  to  fitt 
out  man  and  horse,  armes  &c”,  Court  at  Varina  June  2,1679: 
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Thos.  Jefferson  supplied  two.  He  was  Surveyor  of  the  Highway 
Feb.  1683/84.  His  will  admitted  to  probate  by  his  widow,  Mary, 
Dec.  7,  1697. 

Invt.  of  estate  of  Thos.  Jefferson  Oct.  1,  1698.  .  .  .divided  be¬ 
tween  widow,  son  Thomas  and  daughter  Martha  (Standard  Notes 
P.  176)  His  widow  married  Joseph  Mattox  of  Charles  City  County, 
April  1,  1700/.  (Henrico  Marriages). 

In  marriage  contract  Nov.  16,  1700,  Joseph  Mattox  renounces 
all  share  in  the  property  of  Mary  Jefferson.  Wit:  Peter  Field,  Ben 
Branch  (Henrico  1701  Bk  1697/1704) 

1701:  “Invt.  of  estate  of  Mary  Jefferson,  relicit  of  Thos. 
Jefferson,  dec’d,  and  now  the  wife  of  Joseph  Mattox  of  Chas.  City 
Co.  Signed: — Joseph  X  Mattox.  Test:  Peter  Field,  Thos.  Jefferson.” 

1716,  July  19,  Prince  George  Co.  (O.  B.  1714/20  P  .74):  “In 
an  action  of  debt  between  Thos.  Jefferson  (assignee  of  Mary 
Mattox)  and  John  Peterson  and  William  Batte,  admrs.  of  Joseph 
Holycross,  dec’d,  on  dft’s  motion  oyer  of  the  pltft’s  motion  bill 
granted  them....”  (Next  court,  suit  dismissed,  neither  party 
appearing.) 

Thos.  Jefferson,  son  of  Thos.  and  Mary  Branch  Jefferson, 
married  Nov.  20,  1697  Mary  Field  (Henrico  Marriages),  dau.  of 
Maj.  Peter  Field  and  Judith  Soane  (widow  of  Henry  Randolph 
and  dau.  of  Henry  and  Judith  Soane.  Henry  Soane,  Member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  James  City  Co.,  and  Speaker  1661). 

1673,  April,  Peter  Field  and  Judith,  formerly  wife  of  Henry 
Randolph,  deed  land  to  Henry  Walthall. 

1681,  suit  by  Mr.  Peter  Field,  guardian  of  Henry  Randolph, 
son  of  Henry  Randolph,  dec’d. 

1690,  gift  from  Peter  Field  to  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Martha. 
He  was  a  large  patentee  of  iand.  1699,  Major  of  Henrico  Militia 
(Colonial  Records).  Justice  of  the  Peace,  High  Sheriff,  and  Mem. 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Henrico  1682,  1692,  1703.  He  was 
born  in  1647  and  died  in  New  Kent  County  1707. 

Capt.  Thos.  Jefferson  (son-in-law  of  Maj.  Field)  was  born 
before  1678,  Capt.  of  Henrico  Militia  before  1708.  Justice  1706, 
of  the  quorum  1714,  High  Sheriff  1718/19.  He  married  twice,  first 
Mary  Field,  second  Ailce  (Alice).  His  will  March  15,  1725,  leaves 
to  youngest  daughter  Martha  “her  mother’s  wearing  cloathes,  ring, 
silver  bodkin  and  thimble.” 

Records  mention  names  of  the  wives:  (Henrico,  June  Court, 
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1731,  pages  107,  8  &  9)  Field  Jefferson  and  wife,  Frances,  convey 
to  John  Nash  land  on  so.  side  Swift  Creek  willed  by  Peter  hield  in 
1707  to  his  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Thos.  Jefferson. 

Henrico  Minute  Bk,  unindexed  1719/24,  gives  evidence  of  the 
second  wife:  (Court,  Aug.  1721,  P.  116)  “deed  acknowledged  and 
endorsed  from  Thos.  Jefferson  himself  to  Thomas  Harris.  .  .  .then 
Alice,  his  wife  (being  privately  examined)  relinquished  her  right 
of  dower  to  the  land  by  the  said  deed  conveyed.  .  .  .which  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  record.” 

(Henrico  Court,  Aug.  1723,  P.  276)  Thos.  Jefferson  asknowl- 
edged  and  endorsed  a  deed  Jan.  1,  1722/23  from  himself  to  Thos. 
Turpin.  .  .  .then  Alice,  wife  of  the  said  Jefferson.  .  .  .relinquished 
her  right  of  dower.  .  .  . 

The  family  Bible,  owned  by  Field  Jefferson  (exhibited  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition)  contains  names  of  the  children  of  Thos. 
Jefferson: 

1.  Judith  born  1698,  married  George  Farrar.  2.  Thos.  born  1700, 
died  1722  at  sea.  3.  Field  born  1702,  married  1st  Frances  (signed 
a  deed  together  1729),  2nd  Mary  Robertson.  4.  Peter  born.  1708, 
married  Jane  Randolph  Oct.  3,  1739,  died  1757.  5.  Mary  married 
Thos.  Turpin  1734/38.  6.  Martha  married  1740  Bennet  Goode. 
“The  soul  of  Frances,  wife  of  Field  Jefferson  departed  this  life 
Feb.  26,  1750.” 

Ties  of  friendship  and  marriage  united  the  Jeffersons  and 
Randolphs.  Thos.  Jefferson’s  will:  “I  desire  Capt.  Henry  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  take  care  of  my  daughter,  Mary. 

They  were  near  neighbors:  Deed  Oct.  6,  1729  between  Field 
Jefferson  and  Frances  his  wife  to  Wm.  Cheatham,  his  right  to  376 
acs  no.  side  Swift  creek  beg’g  so.  side  Hatcher’s  Run,  thence  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Randolph’s,  thence  to  edge  of  Pasture  parting 
her  from  Mrs.  Judith  Randolphs,  alias  Field.  ... 

Capt.  Thomas  Jefferson’s  Will 
Will  Book,  1725-37,  Henrico  County 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Thomas  Jefferson,  being  in 
health  and  of  perfect  Memory  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament  in  manner  and  form  following 

Imprimis  I  give  unto  my  son,  Field  Jefferson,  a  mourning  Ring  o 
the  value  of  Twenty  Shillings. 
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Item  I  give  unto  my  Son  Peter  Jefferson  and  to  Plis  Heirs 
forever  all  my  land  on  Fine  Creek  and  of  Manakin  Creek,  but  if 
my  said  Son  should  die  before  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  then 
I  give  my  Land  aforesaid  to  be  equally  divided  between  my  three 
daughters,  Judith,  Mary  and  Martha  and  their  heirs  forever. 

I  also  give  unto  my  Son  Peter  and  to  His  Heirs  forever,  two 
negroes,  Farding  and  Pompey,  and  I  also  give  unto  my  Son  Peter 
my  chest  and  wearing  cloathes,  with  the  cloth  and  the  trimming  that 
is  in  the  chest,  my  cane,  Six  Silver  Spoons,  which  I  bought  of  Tur¬ 
pin.  Two  horses  named  Nonnan  and  Squirrell,  my  Trooping  Arms 
and  gunn,  I  had  of  Joseph  Wilkinson,  two  Feather  Beds,  Ruggs 
and  Blankets,  One  suit  of  Curtains  and  Vallains,  a  Diaper  Table 
Cloth  and  Six  Napkins.  Two  Iron  Potts  and  Hooks,  One  Large, 
One  Small,  a  Brass  Kettle  I  had  of  Thomas  Edwards^the  Couch 
standing  in  the  Hall,  and  the  Two  Tables  standing  there,  Six 
Leather  Chairs,  Half  my  stock  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  on 
condition  my  Son  Peter  Live  to  be  twenty-one  years  old  but  if  he 
die  before  he  arrives  to  that  age,  then  I  give  the  said  two  Negroes 
and  all  the  Things  aforementioned  to  be  equally  divided  between 
my  Two  Daughters,  Mary  and  Martha  and  their  heirs  forever. 

Item  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Mary  a  Rush  Leather  trunk 
marked  MI,  Six  Silver  Spoons,  Six  Leather  Chairs. 

Item  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Martha,  a  Seal  Skin  Trunk, 
and  Six  Silver  Spoons  and  her  Mother’s  wearing  cloathes,  Ring,  Sil¬ 
ver  Bodkin  and  Thimble  and  Six  Leather  Chairs. 

Item  I  will  and  Direct  that  my  one  half  part  of  Gilly’s  Mill, 
the  Land  I  lately  bought  of  George  Carter,  the  Land  Mortgaged 
by  Grill  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  my  Estate  (except  my  two 
Negroes  Jenny  and  Nanny)  be  sold  by  Major  Wililam  Kennon  and 
Henry  Wood  and  that  Ten  Pounds  of  the  Money  (after  my  just 
Debts  are  first  paid  and  discharged)  be  given  unto  my  daughter 
Judith  Farrar  and  the  remaining  part  be  equally  divided  between 
my  Two  Daughters  Mary  and  Martha. 

Item  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Judith  Farrar  my  Black  Walnut 
Safe  and  Silver  Tumbler  and  Three  Silver  Spoons. 

Item  I  give  unto  my  Daughter  Martha  and  to  her  Heirs  for¬ 
ever  my  Negro  girl  Nanny,  I  also  will  that  the  Labour  of  my  Negro 
Woman  Jenny  shall  be  towards  the  maintaining  of  my  said  Daugh¬ 
ter  and  that  when  my  said  Daughter  shall  be  sixteen  years,  I  will 
and  devise  my  said  Negro,  Jenny  and  all  her  increase  to  be  equally 
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Divided  between  my  Daughters,  Mary  and  Martha  and  their  Heirs 
forever. 

Item  I  desire  my  sister  Martha  Winn  to  take  care  of  my 
daughter  Martha,  and  I  desire  Capt.  Henry  Randolph  to  take  care 
of  my  daughter  Mary. 

Item  My  Will  is  that  if  my  Daughter  Mary  or  Martha  die 
before  they  are  of  age  or  married  that  then  the  several  legacies 
hereby  bequeathed  them  be  and  remain  to  the  survivor  of  them.  If 
they  both  die  then  that  every  Thing  given  in  this  Will  be  equally 
divided  between  my  son  Peter  and  my  daughter,  Judith  Farrar  and 
their  Heirs. 

Item  my  Will  is  that  if  my  Son  Field  or  his  Heirs  shall  recover 
the  Money  received  for  those  Negroes  that  were  hanged  that  the 
same  be  equally  paid  out  of  what  I  have  here  given  my  Sqn  Peter 
and  my  Two  Daughters,  Mary  and  Martha. 

Item  I  constitute  my  Son  Peter,  Executor  of  this  my  last  Will. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  15  day  of  March,  1725. 

Thomas  Jefferson  (Seal) 
Signed  Sealed  and  published  and  declared  to  be  his  last  will  and 
Testament  in  presence  of  us. 

Benj.  Branch.  Henry  Moody. 

Proved  at  a  court  for  Henrico  County  first  Monday  in  April, 
1731,  by  Peter  Jefferson  upon  oath.  .  .  being  proved  by  the  oaths 
of  the  witnesses  admitted  to  record. 

. Test:  Bowler  Cocke,  Cl.  Cur . . 


Goode: 

Bennet  Goode  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Capt.  Tho: :  Jef¬ 
ferson  in  1740.  He  was  a  resident  of  Goochland,  formerly  part  of 
Henrico,  and  a  grandson  of  “John  Goode,  Gentleman”  who  was 
born  in  Cornwall,  Eng.  1620/25,  emigrated  to  the  Barbadoes  (ca) 
1623  and  married  Frances  Mackarness;  with  their  son  Samuel,  they 
came  to  Virginia  (ca)  1668.  (Varina  Court,  June  2,  1684)  “Pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Grand  Jury.  .  .  .John  Goode,  who  had  been  in  ye  Par¬ 
ish  sixteen  years  and  never  at  church.”  He  settled  at  Whitby, 
five  miles  down  the  James  River  from  Richmond,  and  was  a 
negihbor  of  the  founder  of  that  city.  Court  at  Varina  Aug.  1,  1678 
Agreement  betwreen  Wm.  Byrd  and  John  Goode  that  Stony  creek 
be  the  dividing  line  between  them.  His  wife,  Frances,  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival  in  Va.  He  married  2nd  Anne  Bennet:  (Varina 
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Court  Oct.  16,  1681)  Deed  from  John  Goode,  “Gent,”  to  John 
Stowers  and  Wm.  Giles,  200  acs,  the  upper  part  of  his  plantation 
“Whitby”  on  Stony  Creek ....  Anne,  his  wife,  relinquished  dower 
rights. 

1704,  Quit  Rent  Rolls:  John  Goode,  Sr.,  600  acs. 

He  and  Anne  had  twelve  children.  She  died  before  the  m,ak- 
ing  of  his  will  Nov.  29,  1708,  which  was  presented  in  Henrico 
Court  by  his  sons,  Robert  and  John,  Exors,  April  1,  1709.  (Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  deeded  to  his  son,  Samuel,  all  estate  due  him.) 

John  Goode,  2nd,  received  100  acs.  of  “Whitby,”  and  his 
bro.  Thos.  in  will  July  7,  1718,  left  him  his  100  acs  of  “Whitby” 
adjoining,  and  negro,  Abraham.  John  married  Mary  Harris,  dau.  of 
Thos.  and  Mary  Harris.  John  Goode  died  1724/2  5,  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  Indians.  Mary,  his  widow,  married  Francis  James 
(Henrico  Orphans  Court  Oct.  5,  1725.  .  .  .Francis  James,  who  had 
intermarried  with  Mary,  widow  of  John  Goode,  summoned  to  give 
account  of  the  orphans’  estate  in  his  possession.  Bk.  1694/1 72 5- 
P.  54) 

The  children,  Bennet  Goode,  his  brothers  and  sister,  Mary, 
were  reared  in  Goochland  County.  Jan.  25,  1742,  Bennet  buys  from 
Win.  Randolph  in  Goochland,  250  acs.  on  which  he  is  then  living 
so.  side  Jas.  R.,  beg’g  on  the  upper  line  of  Capt.  James  Holman’s 
on  the  river,  thence  up  the  river  to  John  Pleasants. 

1742,  July  19,  Bennet  Goode  sells  95  acs  to  Benj.  Harris. 
Martha,  his  wife,  relinquished  dower  rights  (Gch/d  D.  B.  3/52  7),. 

Fine  Creek  ran  through  his  plantation  and  a  ferry  (Goodes) 
crossed  the  river.  (“Oct  22  1748  reign  of  Geo  II.  .  .  .an  acct  for 
the  regulation  and  settlement  of  ferries  from  the  land  of  Bennet 
Goode  to  the  land  of  Col.  John  Fleming,  8  d.”) 

1755,  Aug.  Ct.  Cumberland,  Bennet  Goode,  Captain  in  the 
Militia,  took  the  oath  to  his  Majesty’s  person  and  Government - 

Bennet  Goode  died  1771.  Abstract  of  will,  W.  B.  2/43,  Cum¬ 
berland,  dated  Oct.  I,  1770,  proved  Sept.  23,  1771: 

“ ....  I  lend  my  beloved  wife,  Martha,  the  plantation  whereon 
I  now  live,  and  use  of  the  land  adjoining.  ..  .also  during  her 
natural  life  five  negroes  and  I  desire  that  she  may  divide  them 

among  my  children  as  she  thinks  proper - 1  lend  to  my  daughter 

Mary  Saunders,  two  negroes.  .  .  .and  that  the  remainder  of  mv 
negroes,  which  I  have  not  before  mentioned  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  my  sons,  John,  Bennet,  Thomas,  William  and  my  daughters. 
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Martha,  Alice,  Elizabeth,  Lucy  and  Sally,  to  them  and  their  heirs 
forever.  .  .  .Richard  Ligon,  Jacob  Michaux,  Joseph  Mayo  and  John 
Elughes  to  divide  the  remainder  of  my  negroes  equally  between  my 
children.” 

(Will  presented  by  his  sons,  John  and  Bennet.  Securities  Wm. 
Harris,  Richard  James  and  Thos.  Turpin,  Jr.) 

Bennet  Goode’s  son,  Thos.,  died  in  youth,  John  married  Mrs. 
Martha  (Embry)  Simmons,  Bennet,  Jr.  married  Miss  Lewis, 
William  married  Sarah  James,  Mary,  John  Hyde  Saunders,  Alice, 
George  Royster,  Martha,  Richard  Baskerville,  Lucy,  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  Sally,  Chas.  Povall. 

Elizabeth  chose  her  brother,  John,  to  be  her  guardian:  “at  a 
Court  held  for  Cumberland  July  26,  1773 ....  Elizabeth  Goode, 
orphan  of  Bennet  Goode,  dec’d,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court 
....whereupon  the  said  John  with  Richard  Baskerville,  Samuel 
Watkins  and  Thos.  Turpin,  Jr.,  his  securities,  entered  into  bond  ac- 

cording  to  Law.”  2025023 

Her  marriage  bond  granted  on  the  same  day:  Tknow  all  men 
by  these  presents  that  we  Samuel  Watkins  and  John  Goode  of  the 
County  of  Cumberland  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  our  Sover¬ 
eign  Lord,  King  George  the  Third  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  cur¬ 
rent  money,  the  which  well  and  truly  to  be  made  to  our  Sovereign 
the  King  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  we  bind  ourselves  our  heirs 
and  administrators  jointly  and  severally  by  these  presents. 
Sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  the  26  day  of  July  1773.  The 
condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  whereas  there  is  a  marriage 
shortly  to  be  solemnized  between  the  above  bound  Samuel  Watkins 
and  Elizabeth  Goode  of  this  county.  Now  if  there  be  no  lawful 
cause  to  obstruct  the  said  marriage,  then  the  above  obligation  to 
be  void  else  to  remain  in  full  force.  (Signed)  Samuel  Watkins 
(Seal)  John  Goode  (Seal)  Wit;  G.  Carrington.” 

1778,  Samuel  Watkins  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Cumberland  Co.  His  lands  then  were  in  the  new  county, 
Powhatan.  Shortly  after,  he  moved  to  Amelia:  (Powhatan  D.  B. 
1/P.  46,  Nov.  19,  1778)  “Indenture  between  Samuel  Watkins  of 
County  of  Amelia  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  Wm.  Ronalds  of 
County  of  Powhatan,  333  acs  in  Powhatan,  bounded  by  the  lands 
of  Mathew  Fowler,  Edward  Watkins,  Henry  Watkins,  Abraham 

Baugh  and  William  Cheatwood . ” 

Samuel  Watkins  gave  material  aid  and  active  service  during 
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the  Revolutionary  War  (McAlister’s  Va.  Mil.  in  the  Revolution, 
p.  180-Sec.  254):  “Samuel  Watkins,  Amelia  Co.,  2nd  Lt.,  Oct.  21, 
1  777,”  Nov.  20,  1777,  “Samuel  Watkins  was  security  for  John 
Goode  in  the  administration  of  his  brother,  Thos.  Goode’s  estate. 
(Powhatan  W.  B.  1-P.  4) 

1783,  Samuel  Watkins  personal  tax  Amelia:  24  slaves,  10 
horses,  19  cattle.  1787  Samuel  Watkins’  lands  were  in  Nottoway, 
newly  formed  from  Amelia.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of  second 
Capt.  second  Battalion,  Nottoway  Militia.  (O.  B.  1-p.  75,  Notto¬ 
way) 

His  wife  (Elizabeth  Goode,  died  1790,  leaving  four  children: 
Philip,  Samuel,  Jr.  (died  in  youth),  Frederick,  and  daughter,  Alice 
Goode  Watkins. 

Samuel  Watkins  married  2nd  Elizabeth  Chappell,  daughter  of 
Robert  Chappell  of  Lunenburg,  who  in  will  Sept.  5,  *1794,  be¬ 
queathed  negroes  to  daughter  Betsey,  and  left  Samuel  Watkins 
executor.  There  were  no  children  by  this  marriage. 

1795  Samuel  Watkins  died  intestate.  He  and  his  first  wife 
arp  buried  in  old  Peterville.  cemetery,  Powhatan;  over  his  grave  is 
a  U.  S.  Rev.  War  marker.  An  inventory  of  his  estate  was  filed  in 
Nottoway  County.  Plis  widow,  Betsey  Chappell  Watkins,  married 
twice  before  his  estate  was  settled.  .  .  .  Green  Coleman,  then  Sterling 
Neblett  who  survived  her: 

Alice  Goode  Watkins,  the  orphaned  daughter,  chose  her 
brother  Philip  as  guardian  and  went  to  Powhatan  to  live  with  her 
Watkins,  Goode  and  Jefferson  kin. 

Martha  Jefferson  Goode,  survived  her  husband  Bennet  twenty- 
five  years  and  outlived  her  daughters,  Mary  Saunders,  Alice  R.oys- 
ter,  Elizabeth  Watkins  and  son-in-law,  Samuel  Watkins. 

A  woman  of  great  ability  she  managed  her  property  well;  was  a 
Revolutionary  Patriot,  giving  material  aid.  (Public  Service,  Pow¬ 
hatan,  Va.  State  Arch,  Rich’d) 

Her  will  shows  a  woman  accustomed  to  command.  (Powhatan 
D.  B.  2/276,  June  11,  1791,  proved  Oct.  20,  1796):  “.  .  .  .as  to  my 
worldly  estate  I  will  and  positively  order  that  my  debts  be  paid.” 
Legatees:  Sons  John  Bennet  and  William;  daughter  Martha  and 
her  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Martha;  daughters  Lucy  and 
Sally;  granddaughters,  Elizabeth  Saunders  and  Mary  Baskerville. 
Bennet,  her  son,  executor,  probated  the  will,  his  s-ecurity  Joseph 
Mayo. 
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The  Rock  Whence  He  Was  Hewn 

May  15,  1799,  the  living  children  signed  a  Deed  of  Release 
in  Powhatan  Court,  “The  original  delivered  to  Mr.  Bennet  Goode.” 
Signatures:  Sons,  John,  Bennet  and  William.  Daughters,  Martha, 
wife  of  Richard  Baskerville;  Lucy,  wife  of  Win.  Marshall;  Sally, 
wife  of  Charles  Povall. 


(Note:  The  details  beginning  Chapter  Three  clarify  the  separate  existence  of 
Captain  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  cavalry  officer  in  Lunenburg  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  his  father,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.  Captain  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  confusion  could  only  be  straightened  out  by  records.) 
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Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan,  |k. 

Silhuuetlc  oi  Reuben  Vaughan,  )r. 

{Very  rare— a  representation  cut  and  placed  over  black  silk) 
Law  Certificate,  1795,  Petersburg,  V a. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


LIFE  IN  PETERSBURG 


“Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  of  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity.” 


REUBEN  VAUGHAN,  JUNR.,  by  inheritance  a  planter,  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  and  in  business  a  tobacconist,  was  a 
man  of  exquisite  taste  and  culture,  able  and  energetic. 

He  was  born  probably  in  1769  as  his  name  appears  first  under 
his  father’s  in  the  1785  tax  list,  Mecklenburg  County,  a  proof  that 
he  was  over  sixteen  at  that  date.  •- 


1785  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jeremiah  and  Reuben 

One  free  male  person  above  the  age  of  21 


No.  of  slaves  above  16 .  5 

No.  of  slaves  under  16 . 6 

No.  of  cattle . 34 

No.  of  horses .  9 


1788  Reuben  Vaughan,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr. 

April  24 

Two  free  males  above  16 
Seven  blacks  above  16 
One  black  at  12  and  under  16 
Ten  horses 


1790  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr. 

April  24  One  white  above  21 

Two  horses 

Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  having  reached  his  majority  and  be¬ 
come  a  free  holder,  now  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  own  destiny. 

1794,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Gentleman,  qualified  to  practice 

law  in  the  Court  of  Lunenburg  County. 

1795,  July  term,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent,  qualified  to  practice 

law  in  the  Court  of  Mecklenburg  County. 

1795,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Gent,  qualified  to  practice  law  in  the 
Hustings  Court  of  Petersburg.  His  examiners  in  Petersburg  June  17 
were  Jos.  Prentiss,  Rich’d  Parker,  Jas.  Henry. 
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Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  emancipated  Thos.  Todd,  one  of  his 
slaves.  Deed  of  Emancipation  in  Nottoway  Court  House  Sent  6 
1796.  ’ 

This  indenture  made  between  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  of  the 
county  of  Lunenburg,  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Todd/a  negro, 
man,  of  the  other  part;  witnesseth  that  the  said  Reuben  Vaughan, 
Jr.  has  under  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  the  10th  day  of  Dec., 
1  792,  given  and  granted  unto  the  said  Thomas  Todd  his  full  and 
ample  freedom,  and  does  by  these  presents  emancipate  the  said 
Thomas  Todd  and  release  him  forever  from  his  services  and  does 
for  himself  give  up  and  surrender  all  title  to  property  which  he 
heretofore  had  a  right  to  claim  in  and  to  the  said  Thomas  Todd. 

In  witness  whereof,  he  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  affixed 
his  seal  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  (L.  S.) 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presnce  of: 

Dev’r  Hightower  John  Swartz 

Richard  Ligon  John  North 

Recorded:  Thursday  Feb.  7,  1799.  Test:  Peter  Randolph,  Clk. 

Truly  recorded:  Thos.  Waring  Todd,  D.  C, 

“1  he  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel.” 

Philip  Watkins  and  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  became  very  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  The  Watkins  family  had  lived  in  Lunenburg  since 
1791,  when  Samuel  Watkins  bought  770  acres  on  the  west  side  of 
Crooked  Creek.  Reuben  also  liked  Frederick  and  Samuel  and  was 
very  much  attracted  by  Alice,  who  was  dainty  and  exquisitely  lovely. 
An  ivory  miniature  shows  her  to  be  golden-haired  and  fair  as  a 
lily.  She  was  flattered  by  Reuben  Vaughan’s  noticeable  attentions, 
but  he  was  so  much  older  that  she  did  not  attach  any  seriousness  to 
his  devotions,  though  she  invited  him  to  come  to  see  her  in  Pow¬ 
hatan. 

One  day,  while  she  and  some  of  her  friends  were  playing 
checkers  on  the  floor  where  they  had  spread  a  shawl,  her  brother, 
Philip,  came  in,  whispering  to  her  in  a  rather  mysterious  manner, 
“A  friend  of  yours  is  in  the  parlor  waiting  impatiently  to  speak 
to  you.” 

She  got  up,  went  into  the  room,  and  there  sat  Mr.  Reuben 
Vaughan!  He  came  towards  her,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  with 
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smiling  eyes  looked  down  into  her  face  as  he  said,  “I  hope  this  visit 
to  you  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  happiness,  for  I  am  here  to 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

The  outcome  of  this  courtship  resulted  in  acceptance,  and  in 
October,  that  lovely  fall  month  in  Virginia,  they  were  married. 

Philip  was  delighted  over  the  marriage  of  his  dearest  friend 
to  his  only  sister,  Alice. 

Clerk’s  Office,  Powhatan  County,  Virginia. 

Marriage  Bond  of  Reubin  Vaughan,  Junr,  and  Alice  Goode 

Watkins,  October  2  7,  1797. 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Reubent  Vaughan 
and  Philip  Watkins,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  James  Wood, 
Esq.,  Governor,  or  chief  Magistrate  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  (to  which 
payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  to  the  said  Governor  and  his 
successors  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  bind  ourselves 
and  each  of  us,  and  each  of  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators 
jointly  and  severally  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  this  27th  day  of  October,  Anno 
Dom.  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  23rd  year 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  there 
is  a  marriage  intended  shortly  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between 
the  above  bound  Ruben  Vaughan  and  Elcey  Watkins.  Now  if  there 
is  no  lawful  cause  to  obstruct  the  said  marriage  then  this  obligation 
to  be  void,  else  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.” 

R.  Vaughan  (Seal) 

r  >  Phil  Watkins  (Seal) 

Signed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  T.  Munford,  the  security  her 
Guardian. 

Then  followed  a  life  of  prosperity  and  contentment  in  Lunen¬ 
burg;  their  children  were  born  and  their  births  registered  in  the 
new  Family  Bible: 

Alfred  Vaughan,  son  of  Reuben  and  Alice  Goode  Vaughan, 
was  born  in  Lunenburg  County,  Virginia,  5th  of  September,  1799. 

Eliza  Evelyn  Vaughan,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Alice  Goode 
Vaughan,  was  born  on  Saturday,  September  13th,  1802. 

Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan  was  born  September  8th,  1804. 

Martha  Jefferson  Vaughan  was  born  October  2nd,  1806. 

Emily  Garland  Vaughan  was  born  October  30th,  1808. 
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Virginia  G.  Vaughan  was  born  November  11th,  1811. 

Alice  Goode  W.  Vaughan  was  born  January  4th,  1814. 

Susan  H.  W.  Vaughan  was  born  July  24th,  1817. 

4  hey  made  their  home  in  Lunenburg  upon  her  father’s  planta¬ 
tion;  Reuben  Vaughan  purchased  the  part  inherited  by  the  brothers. 

Several  deeds  in  Nottoway  County  show  that  the  heirs  of 
Samuel  Watkins  conveyed  to  their  step-mother  their  share  of  the 
land  in  Nottoway  County  on  which  Samuel  Watkins  died. 

Samuel  Watkins,  Jr.  died  before  he  attained  his  majority,  and 
his  share,  by  transfer,  became  vested  in  Reuben  Vaughan  and 
Alice. 

Philip  married  his  cousin,  Pheobe  Wooldridge,  and  moved  to 
Versailles,  Ky.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  uncle,  Henry  Watkins, 
step-father  of  Henry  Clay. 

Before  leaving  Virginia,  Philip  sold  his  right  and  title  to  his 
sister  and  her  husband  and  paid  his  brother,  Frederick,  twenty-five 
pounds  on  condition  that  he  make  over  a  deed  to  Reuben  Vaughan 
of  his,  Frederick’s,  share  of  the  Crooked  Creek  land.  Frederick 
did  this  November  15,  1815  (when  he  realized  his  death  was 
imminent):  “.  .  .  .in  pursuance  of  a  direction  heretofore  made  by 

Philip  Watkins - have  this  day  sold  to  R.  Vaughan  all  his  right 

and  claim  to  land  on  west  side  Crooked  Creek,  770  acs.,  the  land 
his  late  father,  Sam’l  Watkins,  purchased  of  John  E.  Bailey,  ex. 
of  Barnett.”  (Recorded  in  deed  Watkins  to  Vaughan) 

A  very  loving  relationship  existed  between  Alice  Vaughan  and 
her  brother,  Frederick.  He  and  Samuel  were  young  when  their 
father  died,  and  John  Goode  of  Powhatan  County  qualified  as 
guardian.  His  inventories  of  their  estate  are  recorded  in  Lunen¬ 
burg  Clerk’s  Office.  The  boys  lived  with  their  sister. 

In  1809,  August  7,  Frederick  married  Christinia  Gresham  in 
Brunswick  County.  They  had  two  children,  Louisa  Goode  and 
Samuel  Philip.  In  the  latter  part  of  1815  Frederick  Watkins  be- 
cam|e  so  ill  that  he  made  his  will.  Two  months  after  his  death  in 
January,  1816,  the  expected  child,  whom  he  mentioned  in  his  will, 
was  born  and  named  Frederick  Henry. 

Christiania  Watkins  married  a  second  time,  Aug.  31,  1818, 
Edward  R.  Freeman,  a  very  handsome  man,  but  most  unsuccessful 
in  business.  The  marriage  was  not*  happy.  After  a  few  years,  in 
Lunenburg  County,  they  moved  to  Columbia,  Maury  County, 
Term.,  leaving  Louisa  Goode  with  her  aunt,  Alice  Vaughan,  with 
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whom  she  lived  for  some  time.  Pier  loving  recollections  of  this  life 
have  been  handed  down  to  her  descendants:  “My  aunt,”  she  said, 
“was  quite  determined  that  all  of  her  daughters  should  have  lady¬ 
like  manners.”  Frederick  Henry  was  left  in  Virginia  under  the 
guardianship  of  Capt.  Ingram.  Samuel  Philip  went  with  his  parents, 
and  after  reaching  manhood,  died  unmarried  in  Quincy,  Pla.  In  a 
few  years  Capt.  Ingram  took  Louisa  Goode  and  Frederick  Henry, 
aged  nine,  to  Tennessee,  the  latter  riding  his  pony  “to  be  a  guide, 
comfort  and  protector”  to  his  sister.  Frederick  Henry  remained  in 
Tennessee  until  time  to  finish  his  education  in  Virginia  then,  again 
living  in  Tennessee,  he  and  Penelope  Williams  ran  away  to  be 
married.  He  was  a  brilliant,  witty  man  with  the  finest  business 
qualifications  and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Maury 
County;  trusted  so  entirely  by  the  community,  he  was  ^adminis¬ 
trator  and  guardian  of  most  of  the  estates  in  the  county,  and  not 
one  word  of  suspicion  was  ever  uttered  against  him. 

A  member  of  his  family  was  summering  in  the  mountains  and 
wrote  about  coming  home.  He  answered,  “The  heavens  are  as  brass; 
the  earth  is  fine  dust;  the  mosquitoes  are  on  the  rampage.  Stay 
longer;  don’t  come  home.” 

Frederick  Henry  and  Penelope  had  two  children;  Samuel  Rush 


and  Emily  Watkins. 

After  the  death  of  Penelope,  Frederick  Henry  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Anne  Frierson  and  their  children  were:  David  Frierson,  Sarah 
Louisa,  Alice  Goode  and  Robert  Wilson.  Frederick  Henry  wrote 
to  his  aunt:  “Dear  Aunt  Alice,  I  have  a  little  daughter,  please 
name  her  for  me.”  Quickly  the  answer  came:  “Name  her  Alice 
Goode  and  she  will  have  my  full  name.” 

David  Frierson  Watkins,  born  in  1844,  married  Lilias  Leonora 
Dobbins;  Sarah  Louisa  married  Henry  G.  Evans;  Robert  Wi  son 
married.  Mary  Ingram;  Alice  Goode  married  David  Brown  of 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  her  obituary  notice  appeared: 

“Mrs  Alice  Brown,  wife  of  David  M.  Brown,  died  at  her 
residence  in  the  Zion  neighborhood  yesterday  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Zion  Church  at  3 . 3 
P.  M.  today  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Kennedy. 

The  deceased  leaves  a  husband  and  one  son.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Col.  F.  H.  Watkins  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  H.  G. 
i  Evans  and  R.  W.  and  Dave  Watkins.” 
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Samuel  Rush  Watkins  married  Virginia  Mayes  and  is  the 
author  of  “Co.  H.,  First  Tenn.,  Regiment — C.  S.  A.” 

Emily  Watkins  married  Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Dixon  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Louisa  Goode  Watkins  was  lovable,  beautiful  and  good,  and 
at  seventeen  married  Claiborne  Gee  in  Virginia.  Tradition  says 
that  this  marriage  did  not  meet  with  approval.  There  were  three 
children:  Margaret,  died  in  infancy,  Alice  Watkins  married  Clarke 
Pyndal,  and  Cornelia  Claiborne  married  John  J.  Fleming. 

Louisa  Goode  Watkins  Gee,  left  a  widow,  married  James 
Sidney  Fleming  of  S.  C.  Their  children  were:  Watkins  Leigh  and 
Frederick  who  died  an  infant. 


V  hen  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.,  retired  from  all  activities  he 
sold  his  property  to  his  children;  300  acres  to  Reuben,  Jr.  Reuben 
Vaughan,  Jr.  was  wealthly  and  influential  and  records  show  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  county. 

June  12,  1802:  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  paid  500  pounds  current 
money  to  his  father,  Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.  and  mother,  Elizabeth, 
for  300  acres  beg’g  on  Barnett’s  line,  along  Smith’s  to  Pine  Crk. 
(This  Deed  Poll  recorded  14  June,  1802  D.  B.  11/140  Mecklbg. 
Co.) 

1809:  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  bondsman  for  John  Pettus  for 
the  diligent  and  faithful  collecting  for  all  taxes  imposed  by  an  Act 
for  ascertaining  certain  taxes,  duties.  .  .  . 

Also  same  page.  .  .  .Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  bondsman  for  John 
Pettus  to  the  amt.  of  $30,000  for  Sheriff  of  Lunenburg  Co  (D.  B 
32/52) 

June  13,  1811:  William  Buford  is  recommended  to  his  Ex¬ 
cellency,  the  Governor,  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  execute  the 
office  of  cornet  in  the  cavalry  in  this  county  in  the  room  of  Reuben 
Vaughan,  Jr.,  promoted.  (O.  B.  Lunenburg) 

1807:  Philadelphia — “Life  of  Washington”  Published  by  C. 
P.  Wayne.  List  of  subscribers  in  Virginia:  Lunenburg.  ... R. 
Vaughan,  Jr. 

1812,  August  15,  Vaughan  for  Garland  vs.  Gee:  Reuben 
Vaughan  for  the  benefit  of  Samuel  Garland,  Pltf.,  vs.  Sally  S.  Gee, 
Dft.  (O.  B.  Lunenburg) 

March  13,  1813,  a  court  held  for  Lunenburg  ordered  that 
Reuben  Vaughan  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  on  Dernp- 
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say,  Peggy  and  Mat,  they  being  old  and  infirm.  (O.  B.)  (When 
servants  were  unable  to  work  from  age,  a  legal  application  was 
made  for  the  exemption  from  taxes). 

1811  to  1814,  Lunenburg  County:  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr. 
promoted  from  Cornet  to  2nd  Lieut.  73  Regt.  (In  Alabama,  Reuben 
Vaughan,  Jr.  was  called  “Captain  Vaughan”  which  caused  the 
confusion  between  his  service  and  that  of  his  father,  Captain 
Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  was  not  10  years  of 
age  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.) 

Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  was  well  known  and  esteemed  in  Peters¬ 
burg.  His  business  ability  and  legal  knowledge  had  made  him  a 
prominent  figure  among  the  citizens  of  the  town.  To  hin\,  the 
history  of  Petersburg  was  especially  appealing.  u 

“PETERSBURG,  a  port  of  entry  and  posttown  in  Dinwiddie 
County,  Virginia,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Appomattox  river,  in 
lat.  37  12  N,  and  Ion.  78  8  W.  It  is  25  miles  S  of  Richmond,  and 
79  W  of  the  borough  of  Norfolk.  This  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  Hour,  and  tobacco;  the  exports  of  one  year  having 
amounted  to  1,390,000  dollars.  Being  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wealthy 
and  populous  country.  The  inhabitants  at  the  last  enumeration 
amounted  to  3521,  including  1487  slaves.”  (Geographical  Dict’y 
1812) 

Convenient  geographical  position  put  her  in  the  forefront  of 
stirring  events.  Appamuttucks  it  was  in  1612.  As  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness,  Pocahontas  walked  through  its  woods,  her  father  Powhatan  s 
dominions.  At  Pocahontas  was  found  the  stone  basin,  now  at 
Poplar  Lawn,  marked  by  the  D.  A.  R.  Tradition  says  it  was  used 
by  her.  Have  you  seen  it? 

The  British  took  possession  of  the  land,  and  for  the  defense 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  erected 
Fort  Henry  in  1646,  at  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city.  In  the  same  year  this  fort,  with  six  hundred  acies 
of  land  adjacent,  was  granted  unto  Abraham  Wood,  “whose  serv¬ 
ice  hath  been  employed  at  Forte  Henery.” 

Abraham  Wood  was  not  the  earliest  settler  at  Fort  Henry,  for 
by  the  same  Act  of  1646,  under  which  the  six  hundred  acres  were 
granted  to  him,  the  land  on  which  the  fort  stood,  together  with 
part  of  the  six  hundred  adjacent  acres,  had  been  owned  by  Thomas 
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Pitt,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  for 
transferring  it  to  Wood.  Thomas  Pitt  was  the  first  legal  proprietor 
of  the  present  city  site. 

I  eter  Jones,  from  whom  the  town  Petersburg  was  named,  was 
first  heard  of  in  1675  when  war  was  declared  by  Governor  Berkeley 
against  the  Indians.  Among  the  frontier  forts  to  be  garrisoned 
was  the  one  near  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox  at  Major-General 
Wood’s  “or  over  against,  him,  at  one  ffort  or  defensible  place  at 
I1  fleet  s  oi  which  Major  Peter  Jones  be  captain  or  chief  commander.” 

Ih;  married  the  daughter  ol  Major-General  Wood,  inherited 
from  him  the  lands,  and  opened  a  trading  center  for  traffic  with  the 
Indians  called  Peter’s  Point,”  now  the  site  of  Petersburg.  The 
stone  house,  a  little  west  of  the  junction  of  Old  and  Sycamore 
Streets;  marked  the  place  of  trade. 

His  son,  Abraham  Jones,  secured  the  first  charter  for  the  town  in 
1748.  Petersburg,  on  the  south  bank  of  Appomattox  River,  ten 
miles  from  the  entrance  into  the  James  River  at  City  Point,  and 
situated  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  was  a  port  of  entry  for  vessels 
ai  riving  fiom  abroad.  The  port  included  City  Point,  which  was 
also  a  port  of  entry  for  the  city  of  Richmond.  “The  riiver  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons.  The  rapids  of  the  Ap¬ 
pomattox  afford  valuable  water  power.  A  canal,  built  around  the 
falls,  renders  the  river  accessible  for  the  navigation  of  bateaux.” 

1  rade  was  carried  on  by  rolling  in  the  tobacco  or  by  wagons  of 
immense  size  bringing  in  produce  as  far  away  as  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Two  bridges,  Pocahontas’  and  Campbell’s,  spanned  the  river. 
Horses,  passengers  and  vehicles  were  also  ferried  across  for  a 
small  fee. 

Blandford  was  greater  both  in  business  and  social  prestige 
than  either  Pocahontas  or  Petersburg.  In  1748  Blandford  and 
Petersburg  were  established,  and  in  1752,  Pocahontas.  In  1784  all 
three  towns,  including  Ravenscroft,  were  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Petersburg. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  Petersburg  was  twice  visited  by 
the  enemy.  April  25,  1781,  the  British  forces  under  Gen.  Phillips 
and  Benedict  Arnold,  entered  the  town,  bravely  and  skillfully  de¬ 
fended  by  Baron  Steuben,  with  a  body  of  Militia  near  Old  Bland¬ 
ford  Church.  The  British,  greatly  reenforced,  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
treat  up  Violet  Hill  towards  Chesterfield  Ct.  House. 
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Gen.  Phillips  embarked  and  proceeded  down  the  James  River 
then  received  orders  to  return  and  await  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis. 
When  he  came  back  May  9  ill  with  bilious  fever,  he  had  to  go  to 
bed  at  Bollingbrook.  Lafayette,  with  a  strong  force,  cannonaded 
the  town  from  Archer’s  Hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Two  balls  struck  the  west  end  of  the  house,  one  killing  the 
negro  servant,  Molly,  and  the  other  passing  through  the  wall  with¬ 
in  a  foot  or  two  of  General  Phillip’s  head.  He  exclaimed,  “These 
cursed  rebels  are  determined  not  to  let  me  die  in  peace!” 

A  flag  of  truce  was  immediately  dispatched  informing  the 
commander  of  the  patriot  forces  that  if  another  shot  was  fired 
at  the  house,  Petersburg  would  be  destroyed.  The  chivalrous  La¬ 
fayette  immediately  changed  the  direction  of  the  gun. 

This  was  May  10th.  Three  days  later  General  Phillips  died 
and  was  buried  with  military  honors  in  Blandford  Churchyard. 
His  grave  has  been  marked  by  the  France  Bland  Randolph 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

May  29  Cornwallis  entered  Petersburg  from  North  Carolina, 
remained  only  a  few  days  and  made  his  headquarters  also  at 
Bollingbrook.  OTIara,  his  General,  was  stationed  at  the  Long 
Ordinary,  one  mile  west  on  Cox’s  Road.  I1  rom  Petersburg  the 

British  army  departed  for  Yorktown. 

On  Archer’s  Hill,  where  Lafayette  shelled  the  British,  was 
Violet  Bank,  owned  by  Thomas  Shore.  He  purchased  the  land 
from  the  Archer  heirs  in  1780,  having  previously  bought  the  other 
tracts  which  comprised  it. 

Chest/d  Co.  Bk.  9,  P.  9 _ William  Green  and  Martha, 

his  wife,  to  Thomas  Shore,  Oct.  19,  1780,  land  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  descent  from  Peter  Archer  to  part  of  the  land  possessed 
by  Thomas  Shore  and  will  convey  to  said  Thomas  Shore  all  the 
lands  in  his  possession  which  shall  be  found  to  have  descended  to 

said  William  Green  and  his  wife,  Martha.- 

Wit:  Jerman  Baker,  Richard  Gregory,  Wm.  Routh,  Sr., 

Wm.  Routh,  Jr. 


Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  decided  to  give  his  children  the  social 
and  educational  advantages  of  Petersburg,  the  business  center  ot 
the  Southside.  The  excellent  schools  were  the  greatest  inducement. 
Pie  believed  Petersburg  destined  to  be  a  great  city.  Her  streets 
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were  a  bustling,  confusing  mass  of  energetic  commerce:,  wagons, 
carts,  all  kinds  of  carriages,  crowds  of  people  on  horseback  and 
on  foot  constantly  passing.  Flour  mills,  tobacco  factories,  and 
about  fourteen  tobacco  warehouses  indicated  the  commercial  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  town. 

Travelling  was  made  convenient  by  a  daily  line  of  post  coaches 
between  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  and  Petersburg.  The  careful,  attentive 
drivers  had  good  horses  and  made  stops  at  Nibb’s  Tavern.  This 
line  connected  with  stages  or  steamboat  to  Washington,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 

the  post  office  department  was  splendid.  Certain  files  indicated 
that  even  in  Revolutionary  days  the  service  was  good.  James 
Young,  William  Bradley  and  John  Grammer  officiated  as  post¬ 
masters  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  Statgs  postal 
service  in  1789.  At  this  time  in  1861,  John  Shore,  Reuben’s 
friend,  was  the  postmaster. 

A  newspaper,  the  Petersburg  Republican,  had  been  founded 
in  1799  by  Thomas  Field,  who  sold  it  in  1804  to  Edward  Pescud, 
who,  renamed  it  the  Old  Dominion. 

Petersburg  selected  its  wisest,  firmest,  and  ablest  men  to  hold 
public  office. 

In  1812,  Petersburg  was  called  upon  to  furnish  her  quota  of 
troops  in  the  invasion  of  Canada.  With  ready  response  she  organized 
a  Company  of  officers  and  men  to  be  called  the  Canada  Volunteers. 
They  paraded  at  Poplar  Lawn  and  were  presented  a  standard  of 
colors  by  the  ladies  of  the  town. 

On  their  way  to  Canada,  they  passed  through  Washington  and 
marched  in  review  before  President  Madison.  Struck  by  the  cock¬ 
ades  which  decorated  their  military  headdress,  he  bade  Godspeed  to 
the  Petersburg  Volunteers  from  the  “Cockade  City,”  giving  their 
town  this  unique  name. 

They  served  under  Gen.  William  H.  Flarrison,  and  received 
their  baptism  of  fire  May  5,  1813.  With  conspicuous  bravery,  they 
finished  their  term  of  service  October,  1813.  On  arriving  home,  they 
were  given  a  banquet  by  the  citizens,  who  after  the  first  toast,  sang 
lustily: 


“Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  warriors  of  glory, 
Our  hearts  glow  with  friendship’s  pure  flame, 
To  hail  the  young  heroes  whom  story 
Will  wing  to  the  temple  of  fame”!  ! 
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In  Petersburg,  July  16,  1815,  when  people  were  in  church,  a 
great  fire  broke  out.  It  started  in  a  wooden  stable,  between  Boiling- 
brook  and  Bank  streets:  two  thirds  of  the  town  was  burned;  panic 
stricken  citizens  ran  here,  there  and  every  where.  For  awhile  the 
town  seemed  doomed,  flames  leaped,  from  Back  street  to  the  rivei, 
even  to  the  west  side  of  Sycamore  street!  Five  hunded  homes  were 
destroyed,  scarcely  a  dozen  business  buildings  left  standing.  Some 
people  lost  their  lives. 

From  far  and  near  came  help,  thousands  of  workmen  rebuilt 
the  town,  improved  and  straightened  the  streets,  did  a  v'ay  with  old 
shacks.  A  new  town,  much  improved,  heartened  the  inhabitants  and 
greeted  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  in  1816,- when  he  came  to  “Batter¬ 
sea,”  his  future  home,  though  keeping  his  Lunenburg  place. 

“Battersea”  was  owned  and  had  been  the  former  residence  of 
John  Banister,  it  was  located  in  the  fifth  ward  near  Pride’s  Field..  . 
Alice  G.  W.  Vaughan,  Reuben’s  daughter,  loved  “Battersea”  so 
dearly  that  years  later,  she  named  her  Alabama  home  for  it. 

In  this  beautiful  mansion  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  and  his 
charming  wife  surrounded  themselves  with  all  the  elegancies  of 
life,  enjoying  the  recreations  and  sports  provided  by  the  town  as 
well  as  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  treats.  They  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

Petersburg  was  great  on  celebrations;  any  occasion  of  seem¬ 
ing  interest  called  forth  a  parade  and  the  bands.  Banquets  were 
many;  the  tables  at  the  famed  hotels  groaned  with  food.  Toasts, 
literary  flashes  of  genius  and  patriotism,  were  given. 

What  an  amazing  variety  and  abundance  of  food  was  provided 
at  those  feasts!  A  Northern  boy,  reading  the  following  menu,  said 
“Those  Southern  people  surely  were  guilty  of  one  of  the  seven 

deadly  sins— gluttony.” 

ST-  ANDREWS  CELEBRATION 
Menu 


Soup 

Roasts 

Game 


Fozvls 


Macaroni,  Vegetable,  Mock  Turtle 

Saddle  of  Mutton,  (Cranberry  Jelly)  Loin  of  Beet,  Pig 
Saddle  of  Venison,  (Tomato  Jelly)  Wild  'T'rudeiy,  Celeiy 
Sauce,  Canvas  Ducks,  Redheaded  Ducks,  Mallard  Ducks 
Black  Ducks,  Teal  Ducks,  Sprig-tail  Ducks,  Barbecued 
Rabbits,  Baked  Pheasants,  Opossum 
Roast  Turkey,  stuffed  with  Oysters,  Roast  Geese,  k  us- 
cove  Ducks,  Roast  Chicken,  Boiled  Chicken,  Egg  Sauce 
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Boar’s  Head,  Boneless  Turkey,  Pig’s  Head,  dressed, 
Stewed  Oysters,  Baked  Macaroni,  Pickled  Oysters, 
Calves’  Livers,  fried,  Raw  Oysters,  Oyster  Pies 
Sweet  Grape,  Cucumber,  Green  Tomato,  Purple  Cabbage 
Fried  Hominy,  Creamed  Irish  Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Boiled  Rice,  Cold  Slaw,  Parsnips  dressed  with  butter. 
Salsify  stewed  in  cream,  Stewed  Tomatoes,  Celery 
Lobster  Salad,  Chicken  Salad,  English  Cheese,  Pineapple 
Cheese 

Rich  Fruit  Cake,  Yankee  Cake,  Raisin,  Snowballs, 
Naples  Biscuit,  Sponge  Cake,  Blanc  Mange,  Citron  Pud¬ 
ding,  Cocoanut  Cream,  Pineapple  Pudding,  Wine  jelly 
Apples,  Raisins,  Pecan  Nuts,  Almonds,  Filberts 
Hot  Biscuits,  Hot  Rolls,  Tea,  Coffee,  Hot  Whiskey 
Punch,  All  kinds  of  Wine,  Liquors,  etc. 

(This  was  Dec.  1) 

Reuben  Vaughan  became  a  property  owner  in  Petersburg,  his 
residence  listed  as  Lunenburg. 

In  the  Petersburg  Clerk’s  Office  seven  deeds  show  he  bought 
or  sold  lots  in  the  town,  a  piece  of  land  in  Gillfield  and  property 
on  Old  Street,  together  with  houses  and  appurtenances. 

April  18,  1816,  Reuben  Vaughan  and  Alice,  his  wife,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Benj.  Moss  and  Adam  Neustader  for  $1500,  lot  in  Petbg. 
adjoining  Milton  Rose’s  factory,  1  acre  and  18  poles,  it  being  the 
lot  said  Vaughan  purchased  of  Milton  Rose  and  John  Hilton. 

Petbg  Min.  Bk  1816-19  (unpaged): 

Reuben  Vaughan  alderman  July  15,  1817,  Aug.  19,  1819,  and 
1820. 

June  16,  1819,  he  was  security  for  Roger  Mallory,  sworn  in 
as  town  sergeant. 

Friday,  June  18,  1819,  he  was  member  of  a  committee  of 
three  to  examine  the  state  of  the  jail  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners;  to  make  report  to  the  next  court. 

(I  and  taxes  of  Petbg,  Va.,  State  Archives): 

1824,  R.  Vaughan  (residence  Lunenburg)  1  Lot  Federal  St., 
Mrs.  Lee’s  Mansion. 

1825,  Reuben  Vaughan  (Lunenburg)  1  Lot  J.  Ammons,  Fed¬ 
eral  St.,  Gillfield. 

Petersburg  was  gay;  the  greatest  social  entertainments  were  . 
the  horse  races,  attended  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  “dressed  in 
their  best  bib  and  tucker.”  Everyone  could  trip  the  light  fantastic. 
The  cry,  “On,  on  with  the  dance!”,  filled  the  ballrooms! 


Side 

Dishes 

Pickles 

Vegetables 


Relishes 

Varieties 


Dessert 

Substanials 
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Earlier,  Bishop  Asbury  had  come  to  Petersburg  and  preached 
that  worldly  enjoyments  were  sinful;  that  its  devotees  could  not 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Petersburgers  protested  against 
abolishing  the  gaieties  of  life. 

The  fiery  enthusiasm  created  in  his  audience  by  the  blazing 
zeal  of  Williams,  the  Methodist  zealot,  was  subdued  by  water  from 
a  fire  hose.  However,  Methodism  struck  its  roots  deep  into  Peters¬ 
burg  soil  and  shook  even  the  foundation  of  the  homes.  Evelyn, 
oldest  daughter  of  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  became  a  convert  to 
this  “change  of  heart”  and  styled  herself  “an  humble  member  of 
the  Washington  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.” 

Reuben  Vaughan  selected  the  Petersburg  kemale  Seminary, 
conducted  by  Jonathan  Smith,  located  near  Washington  and 
Guarantee  Streets,  as  the  school  for  his  daughters.  They  entered 
in  turn  as  they  advanced  to  the  proper  age,  Evelyn  E.,  Martha 
Jefferson,  Emily  Garland,  and  Virginia  Goode.  Alice  G.  W.  and 
Susan  Hancock,  his  youngest  daughters,  had  not  finished  their 
schooling  when  the  family  moved  to  Alabama. 

Abreast  with  the  times  in  all  educational  matters,  Mr.  Smith  in 
1820  announced  that  he  had  engaged  Miss  Anne  Clarke  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  a  teacher.  His  terms  were  $25  per  year  for  day  scholars 
and  $75  for  boarders,  for  instructions  “according  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  in  orthography,  ornamental  needle  work,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  parsing,  geography  with  the  use  of  maps  and  globes,  chrono¬ 
logy,  history,  majic,  belle  lettres  and  composition,  natuial ,  and 
moral  philosophy,  .astronomy,  mathematics,  Latin  and  Gieek. 

By  1821  Jonathan  Smith  had  added  to  his  curriculum  music 
and  drawing,  increasing  the  tuition  fees  to  $30  and  $40  for  local 

students  and  $150  for  boarders. 

Alfred  Goode  and  Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan  were  sent  to  the 
best  boys’  school  in  town.  Then  they  attended  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  both  graduated  in 

medicine. 

Dr.  Luke  White,  Robert  V.  Montague  and  William  A.  Gasquet 

were  constant  visitors  at  Battersea. 

As  usual,  propinquity,  congeniality,  moonlight  and  music 

created  the  love  that  is  stronger  than  friendship,  and  resulted  in  the 
marriage  of  Evelyn  Vaughan  to  Dr.  Luke  White  Nov.  26,  18.  , 

the  Rev.  Andrew  Syme  officiating.  # 

They  began  housekeeping  in  a  handsome  brick  home  on  nort  i 
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side  of  Old  Street,  his  office  next  to  his  residence.  The  lot  was 
quite  large  with  a  frontage  of  44  feet,  running  back  240  feet  to 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  and  widening  to  80  feet.  Across 
the  Appomattox  River,  directly  in  the  rear  of  Dr.  White’s  resi¬ 
dence  was  Dunn’s  Hill.  “From  the  office  and  house  back  door 
every  day  we  looked  at  this  old  hill  across  the  river.” 

Dr.  White  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  prominent  phy¬ 
sicians  of  Petersburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Petersburg  Board  of 
Health,  and  in  1855  was  quarantine  physician.  Quite  a  few  sur¬ 
gical  operations  in  which  he  took  part  were  recorded  in  the 
Petersburg  newspapers,  one  of  them  noteworthy.  1859,  April  1 — 
The  Daily  Express: 

“Dr.  Luke  White  assisted  Drs.  P.  C.  Spencer,  H.  G.  Leigh, 
J.  H.  and  J.  W.  Claiborne,  of  Petersburg,  and  Dr.  Lewis  of  Hali¬ 
fax  County,  in  a  delicate  surgical  operation  of  removing  a  calculus, 
580  grains,  from  the  bladder  of  a  little  boy  of  8  years,  which  took 
place  at  the  sick  asylum  of  the  well  known  nurse,  Jincy  Snow,  near 
.  Bank  Street.  The  patient’s  name  was  Richard  W.  Vaughan,  Nor¬ 
thampton  County,  N.  C. 

The  first  sympton  was  manifested  .  4  years  ago  and  the  cal¬ 
culus  grew  rapidly  to  above  unusual  size.  It  was  the  29th  operation 
and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  operations  of  its  kind.  ...” 

Dr.  White  was  very  much  loved' by  every  member  of  the  family 
who  called  him  “Uncle  White”  or  “Father  Doctor.”  He  and  Evelyn 
Vaughan  lived  quietly,  unostentatiously  and  happily  through  a 
long  married  life. 

Before  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  came  to  Petersburg,  there  was  a 
French  family  living  in  Pride’s  Field  named  Gasquet:  Francis,  the 
father;  Marie,  the  mother;  a  daughter,  Emily,  and  two  sons, 
William  Amadee  and  James  A.  Francis  Gasquet  was  a  Petersburg 
merchant,  a  descendant  of  the  French  nobility  and  had  fled  to  San 
Domingo  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  French  Revolution. 

By  what  chance  did  they  come  to  Virginia?  The  story  told 
was  this:  On  the  island  in  the  dead  of  night  a  maid  awakened  them 
whispering,  “Sh!  Don’t  make  a  sound,  or  you  will  be  killed!  Fol¬ 
low  me!  ” 

They  grabbed  their  clothing,  their  jewels  and  papers  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her  down  a  narrow  path  to  a  hidden  boat  on  the  water’s 
edge,  in  which  she  had  placed  provisions  and  drinking  water.  Soon 
they  were  out  on  the  open  sea.  (In  this  insurrection,  not  a  single 
white  person  was  left  living.) 
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A  fishing  smack  bound  for  Norfolk,  Virginia,  picked  up  the 
Gasquet  family.  The  captain  and  his  wife  made  them  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible,  and  supplied  them  with  what  clothing  they 
needed.  After  their  arrival  in  Norfolk,  Francis  Gasquet  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  going  into  business. 

Later  attracted  to  Petersburg  for  its  seemingly  greater  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  he  settled  there  with  his  family  and  became  a 
great  importer;  his  goods  came  directly  from  I( ranee  and  New 
Orleans. 

Prior  to  1812,  Pride’s  Field,  in  the  western  part  of  Petersburg, 
was  developed  into  building  lots  enclosing  a  public  square,  and 
the  first  mention  in  the  record  books  is  a  deed  June  15,  1812  when 
Samuel  Christian,  Donald  Mackensie,  Robert  Maitland  and  Wm. 
Bowden  sell  to  Francis  Gasquet,  of  town  of  Petersburg,  for ,.$600, 
two  lots  in  Pride’s  Field,  Nos.  18  &  19,  beg’g  at  Pine  Street,  thence 
to  line  of  public  square,  and  No.  2  5,  1/  acs.,  beg’g  at  Pine  Street, 
then  towards  the  canal  233  ft.  Witnesses:  Walter  Colquhon,  J.  D. 
Townes,  Wm.  Bradley,  John  Osborne. 

Emile  Gasquet  married  Solomon  High  April  16,  1813,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Syme  officiating.  One  grave  in  the  rear  of  old  Bland- 
ford  Church  beyond  the  brick  wall,  is  inscribed: 

Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 
FRANCIS  GASQUET  HIGH 
who  departed  this  life 
October  18,  1816 
Aged  one  year  and  eight  months 

Solomon  Pligh  was  a  Petersburg  merchant  and  an  officer  in  the 
Militia.  Sept.  22,  1816,  he  and  his  wife,  Emile  G.  High,  sold  to  her 
father  for  $1500  cash  lot  No,  5  in  the  town  of  New  Blandford, 
Prince  George  County,  on  Grand  or  Washington  St.  This  same  lot 
and  all  the  buildings  thereon,  on  May  20,  1818,  Francis  Gasquet 
and  Marie,  his  wife,  sold  to  Bragg  and  Townes  for  $2000  cash. 

In  1819,  Aug.  26.  there  was  a  tripartite  deed  between  Francis 
Gasquet,  Solomon  High  and  Frederick  Williams,  signed:  William 

Pace,  Francis  Gasquet  and  Solomon  High. 

Solomon  High  left  Petersburg  in  1823 — July  10  he  sold  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Wm.  A.  Gasquet,  for  $1151  cash,  all  of  his  house¬ 
hold  and  kitchen  furniture,  containing  many  fine- pieces. 
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Francis  Gasquet,  advanced  in  years,  retired  and  transferred 
his  business  to  his  sons.  He  also  gave  them  his  lots  in  Pride’s 
Field  which  he  bought  in  June,  1812.  To  Wm.  A.  he  gave  lots 
Nos.  18  &  19,  and  to  Jas.  A.  lot. 25,  on  the  same  day,  Sept.  17,  1827. 

In  the  Daily  Express  of  Petersburg,  April  3,  the  following  was 
published:  “Heirs  of  Jaynes  Gasquet — Handsome  building  lot  near¬ 
ly  opposite  the  late  Allen  Archer’s  residence  and  adjoining  that 
of  Mr.  Stegar  and  others.  This  lot  on  Pine  St.  belongs  to  the  heirs 
of  the  late  James  Gasquet. 

Alex  Donnan,  Atty.  P.  S.  Scabury,-  Auer” 

In  1820,  Dec.  26,  Wm.  A.  Gasquet  bought  from  Jos.  Rowlett 
a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Sycamore  St.,  for  $4000,  which  was  the 
same  conveyed  by  Jno.  R.  Archer  to  Francis  Tabb. 

Wm.  A.  Gasquet  qualified  as  Ensign  in  39th  Regt.i,-15th  Brig¬ 
ade,  First  Division,  before  Thos.  Wallace,  Mayor,  June  8,  1820. 

Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  had  a  large  business  acquaintance  in 
Petersburg  and  he  sincerely  liked  Francis  Gasquet.  They  lived  in 
the  same  ward,  and  as  neighbors,  visits  were  exchanged,  and  soon 
Wm.  A.  Gasquet  was  seen  often  with  Martha  Vaughan.  Many  walks 
they  enjoyed  together  around  the  canal,  the  favorite  promenade 
of  Petersburg.  Encouraged  by  both  parents,  this  friendship 
ripened  into  a  greater  affection,  and  in  Lunenburg  County  the 
marriage  of  Wm.  A.  Gasquet,  merchant  of  Petersburg,  and  Martha 
Jefferson  Vaughan  was  announced  Jan.  22,  1823. 

Their  new  home  in  Petersburg  was  handsomely  furnished. ' 
This  was  the  year  his  sister,  Emile,  and  Solomon  High  were  leaving 
the  town;  they  were  quite  worried  over  the  disposal  of  their  furni¬ 
ture.  Wm.  Gasquet  said,  “Emile,  sell  it  to  us,  we  can  use  it  all.” 
The  deed  of  sale  was  recorded  July  10,  1823. 

Under  his  own  name  he  assumed  the  management  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  business  and  was  equally  successful. 

Francis  Gasquet  died  in  1831,  aged  80,  and  was  buried  in  old 
Blandford  Cemetery. 

Truly  loving  his  mother,  Marie,  and  to  give  her  a  comfortable 
home  in  old  age,  Wm.  A.  and  his  wife  gave  her  a  lot  on  the  west 
side  of  Sycamore  St.,  adjoining  the  Cotton’s  (?)  estate  on  one  side 
and  Birn  on  the  other.  (Recorded  Aug.  9,  1832,  Clks  Off) 

In  1824,  when  General  Lafayette  was  the  guest  of  the  United 
States,  he  revisisted  the  familiar  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  Every¬ 
where  he  was  acclaimed  the  idol  of  the  country. 
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Petersburg,  for  weeks  before  his  expected  arrival  was  making 
ready  for  this  gala  event. 

Committees  prepared  an  elaborate  program;  the  school  child¬ 
ren  were  trained;  every  detail  for  a  notable  reception  was  per¬ 
fectly  planned.  The  ball  room  decorations  were  beautiful. 

In  the  preparations  the  Vaughans  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
exhaultation  and  excitement.  Reuben  Vaughan,  on  his  spirited 
horse,  with  other  citizens  on  horseback,  and  YVm.  A.  Gasquet,  a 
member  of  the  39th  Regiment,  were  in  the  procession  which  es¬ 
corted  General  Lafayette  into  Petersburg.  The  younger  members 
of  the  family,  all  dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  were  either  in  the 
parade  or  watched  it  from  the  sidewalk.  The  older  ones  were  at 
the  ball. 


LAFAYETTE  IN  PETERSBURG 
Charlottesville  Gazette 
November,  1824. 


The  citizens  of  Petersburg  were  gratified  and  delighted  by 
the  presence  of  General  LaFayette  among  them.  lie  arrived  on 
Friday,  October  29,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  left  on 
Saturday  at  one  P.M.  Our  citizens  had  the  luxury  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  a  man  whose  superior  does  not  dwell  beneath  the  vaulted 
roof  of  heaven. 

Never  has  there  been  so  large  and  so  well  conducted  a  pro¬ 
cession.  It  consisted  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain 
Pegram,  who  escorted  him  from  the  ferry  at  Osbornes.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  guest  of  the  nation  in  a  barrouche,  succeeded  by  a  long 
line  of  carriages  containing  his  son  and  suite,  and  various  navy 
officers.  These  were  followed  by  officers  of  the  39th  Regiment  and 
other  Regiments  on  horseback:  the  Independent  Volunteers,  the 
Republican  Light  Infantry,  LaFayette  Juniors,  and  citizens  on  foot 
and  on  horseback. 

The  procession  proceeded  through  the  different  streets  and 
was  halted  at  the  quarters  on  Bollingbrook  Street,  elegantly  and 

tastefully  arranged  for  LaFayette. 

At  the  entrance  to  his  quarters  he  was  welcomed  by  Lewis 

Mabry,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Petersburg.  '•  . 

LaFayette  responded,  “With  every  sentiment  of  affection  and 
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gratitude,  I  thank  you,  Sir,  the  worthy  magistrates,  and  the  citizens 
of  Petersburg  for  your  gratifying  welcome,  and  feel  myself  parti¬ 
cularly  obliged  to  the  manner  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  express 
it.  I  had  in  former  times  to  lament  the  necessity,  in  the  course  of 
military  operations,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  good  town  of 
Petersburg  while  it  had  become  a  British  headquarters,  but  in  this 
very  circumstance  found  new  opportunities  to  witness  her  pat¬ 
riotism. 

In  this  visit,  Sir,  I  admire  your  improvements,  I  rejoice  in 
your  happiness,  the  result  of  the  Revolution  which  your  father  has 
supported  with  unshaken  spirit.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  most 
respectful  acknowledgments  and  cordial  good  wishes.” 

A  great  banquet  was  served  at  Niblo’s.  Toasts  and  responses 
were  given.  LaFayette  answered:  “Petersburg,  under  the  invasion 
of  the  enemy,  her  patriotism  remained  unshaken,  may  she  in  her 
connection  with  her  friends,  find  every  sort  of  increasing  pros¬ 
perity.” 

A  grand  ball  followed  the  banquet  and  took  place  in  the  theatre 
sumptuously  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  had  more  the 
appearance  of  enchantment  than  the  effect  of  human  effort  and 
human  design.  The  pit  had  been  floored  over  and  with  the  stage 
formed  a  spacious  and  superb  ballroom  capable  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  ten  sets  of  cotillions  at  once. 

Assembled  at  the  ball  was  a  crowd  of  the  Canada  Volunteers 
introduced  to  the  General  each  by  name.  He  received  them  with 
a  soldier’s  hand  and  looked  upon  them  with  a  soldier’s  hope. 

On  Saturday  another  and  equally  interesting  scene  took  place. 
The  children  of  Petersburg,  about  400  in  number,  assembled  in 
Poplar  Lawn,  marching  there  in  procession  with  banners  flying 
and  lead  by  Mr.  Disoway.  They  came  from  the  Lancastrian  School. 
The  troops  assembled,  passed  in  review  before  the  General,  as  did 
the  children.  Mr.  Disoway  made  a  speech  of  welcome  and  charming 
little  Ellen  Pearce  recited  a  poem  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  her 

friends. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  General  was  escorted  to  his  quaiters 
and  at  Niblos’  Tavern  partook  of  a  cold  repast,  provided  by  the 
corporation. 

The  last  toast  by  the  General  was  “To  the  Petersburg  Volun¬ 
teers  and  the  Petersburg  Canada  Co.  in  the  late  war.” 

Escorted  by  the  cavalry  and  the  troops  of  Petersburg,  which 
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A  lick  Goode  Watkins  Vaughan, 

a  popular  young  lady  of  Petersburg 
( from  an  India  ink  water  color ) 
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had  met  him,  he  was  taken  to  Osbornes  where  he  embarked  for 
Richmond. 


The  Vaughan  girls  occupied  themselves  most  pleasantly  in 
making  loving  souvenirs  of  friendship  which  glimpse  the  sweetness 
of  home  life.  Cornelia  Thweatt  and  Virginia  Vaughan,  each  for 
the  other,  cross-stitched  a  sampler,  signed  their  names  and  date, 
1822.  Alice  Vaughan  made  her  friend,  Virginia  Harrison,  a  hair 
plait  which  pleased  her  so  much  that  she  begged  her  to  make  one 
for  her  friend,  the  belle  of  Nottoway.  Who  was  this  belle  of 
Nottoway? 

Nottoway  Aug.  18  (28)? 

My  dear  Alice, 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  declined  goiqg  to 
New  Orleans  and  hope  to  have  you  a  permanent  resident  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  but  I  must  waive  further  congratulations  and  announce  my 
request. 

I  have  sent  a  lock  of  hair  and  wish  you  to  do  me  this  favor, 
to  make  a  plait  like  the  one  you  made  for  me.  It  is  for  a  young 
lady  with  whom  I  am  staying.  She  is  so  much  pleased  with  them 
that  she  begged  I  should  make  this  request  if  you  are  at  leisure  to  do 
it.  As  soon  as  you  receive  this,  you  will  greatly  ablige  me  by  do¬ 
ing  so. 

Please  send  it  to  the  store  directed  to  me  and'  it  will  be  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Epes,  who  will  be  the  bearer  of  this. 

Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  sister  and  please  to  destroy 
and  excuse  this  scribble,  as  I  am  writing  on  my  lap  by  a  very  dim 
candle.  I  fear  you  will  think  me  troublesome,  but  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  the  liberty  I  have  taken  when  I  tell  you  it  is  to  adorn  the 
head  of  the  Belle  of  Nottoway. 

Yours  sincerely 

Virginia  Harrison. 

*On  the  outside  of  the  note  which  was  written  on  yellow  paper  was:  To  be 

left  with  Mr.  Harrison.”  . 

A  romantic  attachment  between  Emily  Vaughan  and  her  first 

cousin  Robert  V.  Montague  became  the  subject  of  serious  discus¬ 
sion.  The  moral  question  arose:  “Was  it  right  for  first  cousins  to 
marry?” 

In  the  end,  “Love’s  old  sweet  song”  had  its  way.  They  were 
married  in  1828.  Robert  V.  Montague  proved  a  devoted  husband. 
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In  1819,  the  “Republic”  of  Alabama  was  admitted  as  a  state. 
The  fame  of  its  fertility  became  generally  known  through  the 
wide  publicity  of  the  sale  of  the  government  lands  in  North  Ala¬ 
bama  and  the  stories  told  of  the  richness  of  the  abandoned  French 
Grant.  Great  numbers  of  Virginians  migrated  to  the  new  state.  A 
ripple  of  interest  was  created  among  the  acquaintances  of  the 
Vaughans  when  rumor  stated  they  were  thinking  of  moving  south¬ 
ward. 

Ingram  Vaughan,  his  son  Bressie,  Robert  Montague  and  Reu¬ 
ben  Vaughan,  Jr.  discussed  the  question  early  in  the  twenties,  but 
Reuben  Vaughan  did  not  go  as  soon  as  the  report  of  his  departure 
was  circulated.  Ann  Armistead,  a  friend  of  Alice  Vaughan,  heard 
they  had  gone  to  Alabama  and  assumed  Alice  was  with  her  parents. 
She  herself  was  enthusiastic  over  her  new  home.  *~ 

Aspalaga,  Florida,  Jan.  21,  1830. 

Dear  Alice. 

I  would  have  written  you  before  this  time,  but  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  were  in  Petersburg  or  whether  you  had  gone  to 
Alabama,  until  I  received  a  letter  from  Harriet  Shore,  in  which  she 
told  me  you  were  still  in  town  and  as  anxious  to  hear  from  me. 

I  hope  the  excuse  I  have  made  above  will  extirpate  me  from 
the  false  idea  of  intended  neglect  or  indifference  towards  you.  .  .  . 
Although  we  may  be  so  far  distant  from  each  other,  yet  I  have  not, 
and  I  hope  I  never  can  forget  one  that  always  I  have  loved  and 
esteemed  so  much — 

I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  how  your  mother  likes 
her  new  home,  but  I  know  very  well  she  does  not  like  it  as  well  as 
the  place  she  left.  I  expect  your  sister  Virginia  has  realized  as 
much  pleasure  as  she  anticipated.  Write  me  when  you  intend  to 
leave  Virginia  for  Alabama,  and  if  your  sister,  Mrs.  White,  intends 
going  with  you.  I  thought  that  when  I  left  Virginia  for  this  country 
that  1  should  have  been  very  much  dissatisfied  but  it  is  quite 
the  reverse.  I  am  charmed  with  my  new  situation.  I  think  this 
climate  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  one  I  ever  was  in. 

The  summers  are  not  as  warm  as  they  are  with  you.  We  have 
no  need  of  a  fan  during  the  warmest  days  in  season;  there  is  a  sea 
breeze  which  fans  you  incessantly;  nor  are  the  winters  as  cold  as 
you  have  them.  We  very  seldom  have  a  fire  except  of  a  morning 
and  evening. 
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Flowers  are  in  full  bloom  at  this  time  all  over  the  woods! 
among  them  are  the  woodbine  and  violet!  There  are  a  number  of 
beautiful  evergreens  all  around  us.  The  magnolia  grows  here  in 
abundance.  Mamma  has  planted  her  yard  full  of  magnolias,  orange 
trees,  lemon  trees,  lime  trees  ami  another  species  of  fruit  called 
the  shaddock. 

I  have  visited  Tallahassee  since  I  came  to  this  country,  and 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  I  intend  to  return  next  month.  You  can 
form  no  idea  how  fashionable  the  people  are  in  Tallahassee;  they 
are  so  much  so  as  any  in  Petersburg!  Two  of  our  belles,  Miss 
Duval  and  Miss  Gamble  have  gone  to  Washington  City  to  spend 
some  time.  I  think  they  are  superior  in  beauty  and  equal  in  intel¬ 
ligence  to  any  young  ladies  in  Petersburg. 

I  am  so  much  enchanted  with  this  country,  that  if  T  had  my 
choice,  I  would  willingly  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  at  this 
place,  but  I  expect  papa  will  return  to  Virginia  sometime  next 
summer,  if  not  next  fall. 

We  expect  to  go  down  to  Appalachicola  Bay  this  winter,  to 
feast  on  oysters,  fish  and  every  other  good  thing.  We  get  oranges 
and  every  other  West  Indies  fruit  in  great  plenty  every  week. 

There  are  steamboats  always  lying  at  the  wharves  of  this 
place,  the  smallest  that  comes  is  much  larger  than  the  steamboat 
Comet  that  goes  to  Petersburg.  You  may  perhaps  think  that  I  speak 
extravagantly,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not,  it’s  nothing  but 
the  strictest  truth. 

I  wish  your  father  had  moved  out  here  instead  of  Alabama; 
we  then  would  have  been  together  again,  but  now  I  am  afraid,  we 
shall  never  see  each  other  again.  You  must  write  me  where  to  direct 
my  letters  when  you  move  to  Alabama. 

The  society  around  here  is  as  good  as  any  in  Virginia.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  very  best  of  health  ever  since  we  have  been  in 
this  country.  Every  one  of  the  children  are  as  fat  as  they  can  be. 
I  have  fattened  so  much  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I 
am  thinking  I  shall  have  to  return  to  Virginia  to  get  lean.  You 
must  answer  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  get  it.  1  am  anxious  to  heai 
all  the  news  of  that  place.  I  hope  you  will  keep  up  the  correspond¬ 
ence  now  that  it  has  commenced:  My  love  to  your  sister,  Mrs.  White 
and  Dr.  White,  to  your  mamma,  papa  and  sister  when  you  write. 
Mamma  sends  her  love  to  Mrs.  and  Dr.  White.  She  says  your  sis- 
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ter  must  write  her.  Tell  Harriet  Shore  to  answer  my  letter,  also 
Gecrgiana  and  Ann  Mabry.  Eugenia  sends  her  love  to  you. 

Ann  E.  Armistead. 

Direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Aspalaga,  Fla.,  care  of  Mr.  Marcus 
Armistead. 

Wm.  A.  and  Martha  Gasquet  carried  out  a  decision  to  leave 
Petersburg  for  Louisiana.  He  became  the  representative  in  New 
Orleans  of  the  New  York  House  of  Gasquet,  Parish  and  Company, 
and  amassed  a  great  fortune.  Alice  Vaughan  accompanied  them  to 
New  Orleans,  and  began  her  studies  in  a  convent;  not  liking  the 
Sisters,  she  left  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  returned  to  Peters¬ 
burg  and  finished  her  education  there,  living  with  her  sister  Evelyn. 
Susan  Hancock  had  remained  to  continue  her  schooling  in  Peters¬ 
burg. 

Reuben  Vaughan  by  his  removal  to  Alabama,  changed  the 
destiny  of  many  near  and  dear  to  him.  He  was  past  the  prime  of 
life  when  he  made  the  decision  to  seek  a  new  home,  but: 

“Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  upright  man, 

Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate; 

Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late.” 

He  sold  his  plantation  Dec.  3,  1828.  E.  E.  White  and  V.  G. 
Vaughan,  his  daughters,  witnessed  the  sale  for  $3675  cash  to  Wm. 
E.  Bagley,  “a  certain  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg,  737 
acs.  bounded  on  east  by  Crooked  Creek,  on  S.  and  S.  W.  by  land 
of  Wm.  L.  and  Catherine  Gee,  on  W.  by  land  formerly  belonging 
to  Jeffrey  Russell,  now  the  property  of  Reuben  Vaughan,  on  N.  by 
lands  belonging  to  the  estate  of  John  Momson  and  Wm.  Bagley” 
(Acknowledged  and  recorded  in  Lunenburg  Court  June  8,  1829). 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  he  rode  southward  by  the  side  of  his 
carriage  in  which  sat  his  wife  and  Virginia;  rumbling  behind  them 
came  the  white  topped  wagons  with  servants  and  stores. 

The  carriage  was  drawn  by  two  iron  grey  horses,  Tom  and 
Jerry.  Darby  Willis,  the  driver  sat  high  in  front  in  order  to  see 
in  every  direction.  He  climbed  to  his  seat  by  means  of  three  iron 
steps  which  were  on  the  body  of  the  carriage. 

It  was  a  large  cumbersome  swinging  coach,  built  on  an  iron 
frame,  lined  inside  with  crimson  Russian  leather,  with  four  fold¬ 
ing  steps  which  were  let  down  from  the  door  on  either  side  to  get 
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in  or  out:  after  entering;  these  steps  were  folded  lip  inside  the 
carriage,  and  the  door  closed  on  them.  The  inside  curtains  and 
linings  were  brown  silk,  hung  with  brown  fringe. 

At  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  was  a  wooden  seat  for  the  maid, 
Clarissa.  The  seat  was  covered  with  carpeting,  and  had  an  iron 
step  hanging  from  it.  Leather  straps  from  the  top  of  the  carriage 
enabled  her  to  sit  steadily  or  to  stand  up  either  to  speak  to  her 
mistress  or  the  driver.  The  back  and  front  of  the  carriage  had 
windows  as  well  as  the  sides.  There  were  full  length  doors,  the  upper 
portion  of  glass,  which  could  be  pulled  down  or  up  by  leather 
straps.  Inside  the  doors  were  leather  pockets. 

A  large  circle  of  friends  bade  Reuben  Vaughan,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  “God  Speed”  and  wished  them  all  the  joys  of  new  as¬ 
sociations  and  profits  arising  from  a  fresh  venture. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  JOURNEY  TO  ALABAMA 


A  handful  of  dust;  it  is  death,  it  is  birth. 

It  is  naught,  it  is  all,  since  the  first  day  of  earth. 
It  is  fame,  it  is  fortune,  and  laughter  and  tears, 
And  it  holds  all  the  mystery  lost  in  the  years ; 

“A  handful  of  dust”- . 


REUBEN  VAUGHAN,  JR.  selected  for  his  route  to  Alabama 
the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  most  travelled:  “The  South- 
Western  Line  of  U.  S.  Mail  Coaches.”  The  proprietor,  for 
“convenience  and  economy,”  printed  a  guide  giving  arrangements, 
cross  stages,  list  of  distances  from  Fredericksburg,  Va.  to  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga.,  586  miles.  They  connected  with  Macon,  Ga.,  Knoxville, 
Creek  Agency,  Fort  Mitchell,  Montgomery,  Cahaba,  Ala.  and  other 
points  in  that  section. 

These  stages  had  four  horses,  and  by  contract  made  fifty  miles 
a  day,  stopping  at  night  for  rest  and  refreshment  “without  exposure 
to  the  unpleasant  and  deleterious  night  air.” 

The  map  gave  complete  mileage  and  counties  passed  through. 
Reuben  Vaughan  checked  his  way  from  Lunenburg  to  Charlotte  C. 
H.,  to  Halifax  C.  H.,  Va. — Caswell,  Guilford,  Davidson,  Rowan, 
Cabarras,  and  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.,  York  Union  Abbeville  S.  C.,  El¬ 
bert,  Lincoln,  Wilkes,  Warren,  Hancock,  Powellton,  Ga.,  thence 
through  Balwin  County  to  Milledgeville.  From  there  or  at  Powell¬ 
ton,  he  decided  to  take  a  route  to  Tennessee  which  led  to  Hazle 
Green,  the  destination,  near  the  Tennessee  border. 

As  Captain  of  a  cavalry  company,  Reuben  Vaughan  was  at 
home  on  his  spirited  horse  which  now  responded  to  every  demand  of 
this  arduous  trip,  taken  through  extensive  forests  with  rivers  to  be 
crossed,  the  Staunton,  the  Yadkin,  the  Catawba,  the  Savannah — - 
some  streams  had  to  be  forded  when  not  crossed  by  bridges  or  fer¬ 
ries.  Truly  he  needed  now  all  his  ability  as  an  active,  energetic  and 
resourceful  man! 

The  servants  slept  in  tents  at  night;  Reuben,  his  wife  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  roomed  at  the  taverns.  The  way  was  varied  by  innumerable 
experiences,  the  glamor  and  romance  enthralled  Virginia.  She  was 
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enlivened  by  her  father’s  and  Mother’s  comments  and  pictured  a 
land  of  pure  delight  and  possible  riches!  Unpleasant  incidents  were 
borne  cheerfully. 

Their  carriage  demonstrated  perfection  of  workmanship,  and 
proved  it  by  making  trips  a  second,  a  third  and  a  fourth  time  from 
Ala.  to  Va.  There  was  not  a  bolt  that  was  not  hand  made,  not  a 
thread  of  a  screw  that  was  not  hand  cut.  Every  spoke,  fellow  and 
hub  was  of  select  timber,  seasoned  by  the  maker,  turned  and  fitted 
by  him. 

After  days  of  exciting  but  weary  travel,  this  trek  to  an  El¬ 
dorado  was  .climaxed  by  joy  and  elation  of  safe  arrival,  and  the 
hearty  welcome  from  Alfred,  in  the  home  and  on  the  land  he  had 
purchased  for  them. 

Dr.  Alfred  Vaughan  was  the  first  of  his  family  tot  locate  in 
Alabama.  He  came  after  his  graduation  from  the  Medical  Dept,  of 
the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  bought  an  office  and  practiced  medicine 
at  Hazle  Green,  near  Huntsville.  In  182  7  he  made  a  visit  home  just 
to  prevail  upon  his  father  and  Robert  V.  Montague  to  settle  in  this 
wonderful  new  state.  Having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  he  posted 
this  notice: 

“Dr.  A.  G.  Vaughan 
Has  returned  to  Hazle  Green  and 
offers  his  professional  services 
to  his  friends.  He  can  be  found 
at  his  room  in  Root’s  Tavern  or 
at  his  old  shop. 

Hazel  Green,  April  10,  1827.” 

In  exchange  for  the  land  in  Alabama,  Dr.  Vaughan  received 
from  his  father  115  acs  in  Virginia.  The  tax  records  1825  list  Reu¬ 
ben  Vaughan  115  acs  on  Little  Beaver  Crk  and  1830,  Alfred  G. 
Vaughan,  residence  Ala.,  115  acs  on  Little  Beaver  Pond,  transferred 
from  Reuben  Vaughan. 

In  order  to  record  the  legal  transfer  and  arrange  other  affairs, 
Reuben  Vaughan  made  a  trip  to  Petersburg  and  a  visit  to  his 
daughter,  Evelyn  White. 

Abstract:  (original  in  elks.  Off.  Lunenburg  Co.  Va.)  ret’d.  Exd.  and 
rec’d.  Nov.  8,  1930) 

1830,  Oct.  26.  Reuben  Vaughan  of  the  county  of  Madison, 
State  Alabama,  and  Alfred  G.  Vaughan  of  the  same  state  and 
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county,  in  consideration  of  $500  in  hand  paid  by  Alfred  G.  Vaughan 
towards  land  in  county  of  Madison  on  which  the  said  R.  Vaughan 
now  lives  and  for  which  the  said  land  was  purchased,  the  said  R. 
Vaughan  has  this  day  sold  and  delivered  to  Alfred  G.  Vaughan,  a 
certain  tract  in  county  of  Lunenburg,  115  acres,  whereon  Mrs. 
Sarah  Russell  now  resides,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  est.  of 
Lucas  Gee,  on  east  by  land  R.  Vaughan  lately  sold  Wm.  Bagley,  on 
south  by  land  lately  occupied  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Gee  and  the  land 
of  Wm.  Hawthorne  and  the  Thompson  est.  and  land  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
Gee,  on  west  by  Saffold  road. 

signed:  R.  Vaughan  (Seal) 

Town  of  Petersburg,  personally  appeared  before  us,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  for  the  town  aforesaid,  Reuben  Vaughan,  party  to  a  certain 
deed,  hereunto  annexed,  and  acknowledged  the  above  signature  to 
be  his  hand  and  seal.  .  .  .and  requested  us  to  certify  the 'said  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  the  Clerk  of  Lunenburg  County  to  be  entered  of 
record.  .  .  .Samuel  Winfrey  (Seal)  Beverly  Drinkard  (Seal) 

In  Lunenburg  County  Court: 

Nov.  8,  1830,  the  within  written  deed  Reuben  Vaughan  to  Alfred  G. 
Vaughan  was  entered  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

Teste:  WM.  H.  Taylor. 

Dr.  Vaughan  mingled  with  the  social  life  of  Huntsville  and  fell 
in  love  with  Mary  Ophelia  Walton  whom  he  married  May  26,  1831. 
The  Southern  Advocate,  Madison  Co.,  June  4,  1831,  mentioned  the 
event:  “Married  on  26  ult.  by  Hon.  R.  Chapman,  Doct’r  Alfred  G. 
Vaughan  to  Miss  Mary  O.  Walton,  daughter  of  Major  Robert  Wal¬ 
ton,  all  of  this  county” 

Reuben  Chapman  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Madison  County, 
a  judge  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  a  tall,  thin,  austere  man,  usually  in  poor 
health.  His  laugh  was  peculiar,  a  short  hissing  sound  to  express 
merriment.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  an  incessant  reader,  an  ardent 
student  of  ancient  and  modern  history.  Mary  Walton,  his  wife,  was 
small  and  pretty,  exceedingly  religious  and  very  charitable. 

Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.  expected  to  settle  permanently  in  north 
Alabama,  but  the  government  lands  from  the  Cherokee  cession  sell¬ 
ing  at  public  outcry  in  Huntsville  seemed  high,  some  bringing  $100 
an  acre.  He  and  Ingram,  then  living  in  Lauderdale  County,  Alfred, 
and  Robert  Montague,  held  a  family  consultation  over  the  advan¬ 
tages  advertised  by  the  government  of  the  seven  townships  which 
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comprised  the  original  grant  to  the  French  emigrants.  Attracted 
by  accounts  of  its  fertility,  they  decided  to  ride  down  and  see  for 
themselves. 

1  hat  vast  primeval  wilderness  had  been  inhabited  by  bears, 
wildcats,  foxes,  wild  turkeys  and  game,  and  overgrown  with  canes. 
What  an  obstacle  to  settlement  they  were!  The  canes  were  close,  im¬ 
penetrable,  and  so  tall  they  blended  with  the  tops  of  cedar,  pine, 
chestnut,  ash  and  gum  trees,  making  such  a  hodge  podge  of  the 
forest  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  penetrate  twenty  feet  in  a 
straight  line.  The  government  could  survey  only  a  few  miles  a  day. 
After  twenty  years  of  native  slave  labor,  the  carie  disappeared;  the 
trees  were  uprooted.  This  remarkable  agricultural  accomplishment 
made  that  part  of  the  famous  “Black  Belt”  of  Alabama,  known  as 
the  “Canebrake.” 

Quite  romantic  is  the  recital  of  the  adventures  of  the  emigrat¬ 
ing  followers  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  received  in  1817  the  grant 
of  land  in  the  Canebrake  section  on  condition  they  cultivate  the 
vine  and  olive. 

In  January  1818,  Marengo  County  was  established  and  named 
in  compliment  to  the  French  refugees  settling  at  and  near  Demop- 
olis.  An  act  of  Congress  Mar.  2,  1819  authorized  the  republic  of 
Alabama  to  form  a  state  government,  so  a  convention  was  held  in 
Huntsville  July  5,  1819  for  that  purpose.  The  court  of  Marengo 
May  22,  1820,  records  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for  $50  to  pay 
Samuel  Easley  for  a  house  in  which  to  hold  court.  This  continued 
until  the  5th  of  Sept.,  1827,  when  Smith  and  Warner  built  a  two- 
story  house  at  Linden,  the  future  courthouse. 

Gallant  and  gay,  the  French  feasted  and  danced  in  their  well 
built  log  homes,  but  the  “Vine  and  Olive  Company”  was  a  ruinous 
failure.  As  these  Bonapartists  proved  incapable  of  tilling  the  soil 
and  clearing  the  woods,  they  abandoned  the  grant.  A  few  remained 
to  add  French  charm  and  social  graces  to  the  era  of  royal  farming 
which  followed.  The  names  Marengo,  Demopolis,  Linden  and  Areola 
recall  their  existence.. 

Buyers  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  in¬ 
vested  in  these  abandoned  lands;  the  Vaughans  were  so  greatly 
pleased  a  decision  was  made  on  the  spot  to  buy  contigious  planta¬ 
tions.  Ingram  Vaughan  chose  his  place  in  the  Presbyterian  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Alfred  bought  “Cottonwood,”  Robert  V.  Montague,  “Rich¬ 
land,”  and  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  “Myrtle  Grove.” 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Members  mi-  Card  oe 
Dr.  Samuel  Watkins  \  auuiian,  1824. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan,  as  adventurous  as  his  brother, 
Alfred,  decided  to  practice  medicine  in  a  newer  and  more  promising 
field  than  the  old  and  settled  town  of  Petersburg.  In  t824  he  Spo¬ 
liated  from  the  Medical  Dept.of  the  Univ.  of  Penn.,  remained  North 
studying  and  completing  his  Medical  information,  then  went  to 
Tenn  He  married  in  Tenn.  Miss  Martha  Turner,  whose  parents 
settled  there  from  N.  C.  He  made  a  wise  decision  when  he  joined 
his  relatives  in  Alabama,  buying  “Forest  Grove,”  four  miles  from 
Dayton.  He  became  a  man  of  means  and  attained  fame  as  a  piysi- 

cian  and  surgeon.  .  ~  . 

The  year  1832  found  the  family  living  in  Marengo  County. 

Major  Tayloe  wrote:  “I  came  to  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  in  1834;  there 

1  found  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan,  remarkably  active,  a  very  modes 

gentleman  of  fine  sense.” 


f  1 


- 


St.  Andkkws  Church 


“/  wish  you  could  see  our  church,  they  are  still 
working  on  it.  It  has  the  finest  steeple  you  ever  saw 
in  all  your  travels.”  (The  steeple  was  blazon  down 
and  never  replaced). 


.  M 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


THE  CANEBRAKE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 


The  fruit  of  this  vine  hath  a  flavor  not  to  be 
found  in  other  gardens.” 


*  I  AMERICAN  people  have  learned  to  know  as  never  be- 

1  fore  the  quality  of  the  Southern  stock,  and  the  value  of 
noble  contribution  to  the  American  character;  its  courage 
in  war,  its  attachment  to  home  and  state,  its  love  of  rural  life  its 
capacity  for  great  affection  and  generous  emotion,  its  aptness' for 
command;  above  all  its  constancy,  that  virtue  above  all  virtues 
without  which  no  people  can  be  long  either  great  or  free.  After  all’ 
the  fruit  of  this  vine  has  a  flavor  not  to  be  found  in  other  gardens! 
n  the  great  and  magnificent  future  which  is  before  our  country  you 
are  to  contribute  a  large  share  both  of  strength  and  beauty.” 
(Speech  of  Sen.  Hoar  (Mass.)  made  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  1898). 

Concentrating  on  those  qualities  of  the  Southern  people,  the 
story  is  told  of  settlers  who  took  possession  of  the  most  romantic 
wilderness  in  the  world,  and  left  through  letters,  journals  and  diaries 
a  record  of  their  achievements  and  daily  life;  a  story  of  a  day  that 
is  gone,  when  cotton  was  king;  the  story  of  organized  slave  labor 
which  produced  wealth,  left  none  homeless,  no  beggars,  no  record 
of  great  crimes;  but  abundance  of  life,  leisure,  public  spirit  and 
gave  to  America  “Democratic  Aristocracy.” 

The  tender  grace,  color,  and  warmth  of  this  story,  of  strong 
friendships  and  love  of  kin,  penetrates  the  reader. 

The  settlement,  20  by  30  miles,  lies  between  Dayton  and 
Greensboro  on  a  line  north  to  south,  between  Uniontown  and 
Demopohs  east  to  west,  and  consisted  of  vast  sweeping  plantations 
of  cotton  and  grain,  crossed  by  broad  roads. 

About  fifty  families  in  neighboring  reach  of  each  other  lived 
as  if  they  owned  the  world.  Three  or  four  residences,  the  post  office, 
a  general  store,  a  so-called  “Hotel,”  a  blacksmith,  a  wagon  shop' 
made  “Canebrake  Square”  of  the  French  settlers.  Macon,  the  post 
oil  ice  and  geographic  name,  was  given  by  the  Mannings  of  N.  C. 
The  Virginians  called  the  place  Prairieville;that  name  persisted  It 
was  a  thoroughfare  on  the  great  U.  S.  Mail  Route,  established  by 
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Jemison  and  Picklin;  the  wayside  stopping  point  for  change  of 
horses  en  route  to  Mobile  via  Linden,  St.  Stephens,  etc.  Four  to 
six  horse  stages  through  from  Tuscaloosa  and  beyond  Huntsville 
came  over  the  muddy  “Black  Belt”  roads,  turning  the  hill  at 
Weeden’s  plantation.  In  front  of  the  warehouse  on  east  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Tuscaloosa  was  a  big  tree  under  which  a  crowd 
gathered  at  9  A.  M.  to  watch  the  stage  come  in  with  mail  and  passen¬ 
gers.  When  the  teamsters  heard  the  bugle  of  the  driver  as  the  stage 
crossed  Prairie  Creek,  they  rushed  to  the  stables,  harnessed  the 
four  or  sixes  and  brought  them  in  front  of  the  meeting  place.  The 
stage,  always  mud  colored,  was  a  cumbersome,  wonderful  old 
structure. 

“In  just  such  a  transporter,”  wrote  Dr.  Reuben  H.  Duggar, 
“my  brother  and  I,  coming  on  a  long  journey  from  college  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  after  leaving  Tuscaloosa  for  Marion,  were  overturned 
No  one  was  hurt  only  smeared  with  the  red  mud.  That  trip  from 
Wheeling,  Va,  in  the  great  six  horse  stage  is  indelibly  fixed  in  my 
mind.” 

St.  Clair  N.  Steel  of  N.  C.  a  merchant  and  live  stock  breeder 
resided  at  No.  1.  Canebrake  Square,  No.  13  on  plot  of  the  town. 
His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Bocock.  The  Macon  Post  Office  was  in 
his  store.  Deeds  show  acquisition  of  the  property:  Nicholas  Harder 
to  S.  N.  Steel  (BK.  “Q”  p.  309.)  Oct.  11,  1854,  four  acres  with  a 
store  and  dwelling  house,  bounded  on  the  north  by  land  of  first 
party,  on  west  by  Dr.  James  D.  Browder  lot,  on  south  by  Episcopal 
church  lot,  on  west  by  Greensboro  road. 

Nicholas  Harder  to  S.  N.  Steel  (Bk.  “Q”  p.  310)  Oct.  11,  1854, 
a  dwelling  house  and  lot  in  town  of  Macon,  Marengo  County,  two 
ac$  known  as  west  lots,  bounded  north  by  James  Manning.  . .  .also 
corner  lot  bounded  on  the  south  by  Pickens  Mill  road  west  by 
Greensboro  road  93  &  *4  acres  on  which  is  a  store  house,  stables  &c. 

St.  Andrew’s  Parish  Register  records  the  marriage  of  Bertha 
Steel  and  Wm.  M.  Spencer,  Jan.  29,  1888. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  1860.  Jan.  3:  “In  the  afternoon  I  visited 
Mrs.  Steel.  June  22,  1860.  I  read  the  funeral  service  over  an  infant 
child  of  Mr.  Steel’s.” 

Church  life  was  an  accepted  factor  of  development,  interwoven 
with  all  the  events  which  brought  residents  together  and  welded 
them  into  one  great  social  family.  Their  earliest  memories,  of  joy 
and  sadness  were  associated  with  its  baptisms,  confirmations,  mar- 
riges  and  deaths. 
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Rev,  Francis  R.  Hanson,  St.  Andrews  Parish 

"When  the  hie;  (/ate  swung  open,  a:-:d  the  < elute  horse 
came  through:  ‘Ole  Miss,  Mr.  Hanson’s  eowin  . 
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The  first  services  of  St.  Andrews  Parish  were  held  Sept.  19, 
1834  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Ives.  A  place  of  worship  was  provided 
by  two  men,  one  giving  a  house  of  sufficient  size  and  the  other  a 
plot  of  land.  In  his  report  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Mr.  Ives  stated  that  “so  great  were  the  advantages  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  that  it  was  destined  to  become  a  dense,  wealthy 
and  educated  population,  already  exemplified  to  a  small  extent.” 

The  mission  grew  rapidly.  The  Rev.  Francis  R.  Hanson,  of  Md. 
came  in  1839.  He  had  charge  of  St.  Johns-In-the-Prairies,  St.  And¬ 
rews  in  Prairieville,  and  Trinity  in  Demopolis  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Hanson  left  a  Journal,  intended  only  for  his  own  perusal. 
Mrs.  Mary  Winn  Gayle,  who  lived  at  “Peachly,”  across  the  road 
from  “Forest  Hill,”  finally  owned  it.  Many  copies  were  made.  The 
original  is  in  the  Alabama  Archives,  the  property  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Hanson’s  comments  are  a  noteworthy  addition 'to  the 
written  picture  of  these  people.  Fie  writes  of  the  difficulties. 

“There  was  no  church  building  in  either  place.  I  think  there 
were  some  twelve  or  thirteen  communicants  in  Demopolis,  and 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  Macon  (Prairieville).  The  prospect  was 
not.  flattering  and  from  the  character  of  the  population  at  both 
places,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Church,  if  she  increased,  must  in¬ 
crease  slowly.  For  although  the  members  of  the  Church  were  gen¬ 
erally  persons  of  education,  intelligence  and  influence,  and  in  uniting 
themselves  to  the  Church  showed  that  they  were  superior  to 
popular  prejudice,  and  had  some  firmness  and  decision,  and  were 
generally  exemplary  in  their  conduct.  Popular  prejudice  surrounded 
the  Church  like  a  wall;  it  is  not  easy  to  overcome  the  hostility, 
bigotry  or  the  prejudices  of  ignorance.  Since  that  time,  the  C  hurch 
has  steadily  but  slowly  increased  at  both  places.  We  have  indeed 
lost  members  from  both  congregations,  by  removal  and  apostacy, 
but  we  have  gained  some  at  both  places;  the  list  of  communicants, 
although  still  not  large,  has  increased.  Two  small  but  handsome 
churches  have  been  built;  on  the  whole,  we  have  cause  to  bless  God 
and  take  courage.” 

St.  Andrews  was  built  entirely  by  slaves  belonging  to  members 
of  the  Church.  Two  master  carpenters  from  Capt.  Henry  Tayloe’s, 
Joe  Glasgow  and  Peter  Lee,  were  the  chief  builders.  Peter  Lee  was 
a  remarkable  negro;  he  had  paid  for  his  own  freedom.  All  the 
carving,  interior  and  exterior,  he  did  by  hand.  The  exquisite  wood 
figures  in  the  railing  are  fine  specimens  of  his  work. 
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Mr.  Hanson  was  a  positive  telling  force  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Alabama.  An  early  record  says:  “The  first 
Missionaries  sent  to  China  were  the  Rev.  Henry  Lockwood  and  the 
Rev.  Francis  R.  Hanson,  who  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  second 
day  of  June,  1835,  went  first  to  the  Island  of  Batavia  and  then  to 
Canton.”  Before  he  became  a  Missionary,  Mr.  Hanson  freed  his 
slaves.  His  stay  in  China  was  short;  he  returned  full  of  missionary 
zeal  and  created  enthusiasm  in  Diosecan  work. 

He  was  tall,  with  prematurely  grey  hair,  a  ruddy  complexion 
and  clean  shaven  face.  Dignified,  intelligent  and  witty,  he  was 
a  favorite  dinner  guest.  His  fondness  for  hunting  made  him  an 
active  member  of  the  gay  neighboring  hunting  parties. 

He  never  married  and  lived  at  Capt.  Tayloe’s.  A  fire  destroyed 
the  house,  and  that  afternoon  Mr.  Hanson  packed  his  saddle  bags 
and  started  for  Demopolis  on  his  white  horse.  About  two  miles  from 
the  town  he  stopped  at  “Forest  Hill,”  the  residence  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Reese  and  remained  as  a  guest  for  twenty  years!  Some  of  his  books 
are  now  in  the  bookcases  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Withers,  a  grandson  of  Dr. 
Reese. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  communed  with  himself  through  his  Journal. 
Little  did  his  parishioners  and  friends  know  how  often  he  chided 
himself  for  lack  of  faith  and  for  those  very  qualities  he  tried  so 
hard  to  instill  in  others!  1857,  Nov. 9, entry: 

“Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  last  entry  in  this 
journal,  and  I  know  not  what  has  caused  me  so  long  to  discontinue 
the  record  of  my  life.  With  God’s  assistance  I  will  endeavor  from 
this  time  faithfully  to  enter  in  this  book  such  events  as  may  happen 
to  me  or  such  feeling  as  I  may  experience,  as  may  be  likely  to  in¬ 
terest  me  in  the  review,  or  to  improve  and  benefit  me  by  being 
remembered. 

When  I  made  the  last  entry  I  was  then  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Parish,  Calvert  County,  Maryland.  In  the  winter  of  1850-51  I  left 
Maryland  to  visit  my  old  parish  and  friends  in  Alabama.  I  received 
so  kind  and  cordial  a  welcome  among  them,  and  was  so  earnestly 
importuned  to  settle  among  them,  that  I  was  induced  to  accept  the 
charge  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Macon,  and  Trinity  Church, 
Demopolis.  These  churches  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  about 
nine  miles  apart,  and  the  two  form  a  large  and  interesting  charge. 
I  had  before  preached  in  both  places  and  organized  congregations  in 
each.  Circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  had  caused 
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me  to  withdraw  from  Demopolis  some  time  before  I  left  Alabama 
in  1847.  The  Rev.  F.  M.  Baker  was  called  and  took  charge  of  the 
church  in  Demopolis,  I  think  in  forty-five,  and  continued  there 
until  forty-eight,  when  he  resigned  and  went  to  Maryland. 

I  spent  this  day  in  devotion,  in  miscellaneous  reading,  in  re¬ 
viewing  sadly  the  past,  and  thinking  without  any  very  pleasing  an¬ 
ticipations  of  the  future.  My  life  seems  to  have  passed  without  much 
pleasure  or  advantage  to  myself  or  others,  and  yet  I  know  not  why 
I  should  be  sad,  or  why  I  should  complain;  God  has  been  very 
good  to  me  and  1  have  enjoyed  many  blessings.  Would  that  I  could 
be  properly  grateful  and  could  show  my  gratitude  by  loving  Him 
more  and  serving  Him  better  and  by  doing  some  good  to  others. 

1857,  Nov.  10:  Commenced  a  sermon  on  the  text  ‘‘Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  be  God’s.”  Wrote  about  one-half  of  it.  Not  certain  that  I  have 
correctly  understood  the  subject  or  properly  applied  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  1  do  not  find  my  knowledge  of 
divine  birth  more  clear  and  distinct  as  I  grow  older,  or  that  my 
ability  to  express  myself  so  as  to  be  understood  increases  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  practice  which  I  have  in  writing.  God  help 
me  to  speak  plainly  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  grant  that  I  may 
be  able  to  teach  the  way  of  life  both  by  precept  and  example  cor¬ 
rectly. 

1857,  Nov.  11:  Commenced  the  day  by  reading  the  Psalms 
and  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  and  with,  I  hope  not,  inappropriate  or 
unacceptable  devotions.  But  I  confess  with  sorrow  that  I  do  not 
engage  in  devotion  and  devout  reading  with  the  earnestness  and 
pleasure  which  I  could  desire.;  my  thoughts  often  wander,  my  feel¬ 
ings  are  cold  and  dead  and  my  devotions  often  seem  more  like  a 
cold  formality  than  a  pleasing  and  grateful  privilege.  I  pray  that 
God  will  give  me  more  of  his  blessed  spirit  to  aid  my  infirmities, 
to  kindle  my  affections,  warm  my  heart,  and  sanctify  my  nature. 
Happy  are  those  whose  feelings  flow  out  from  their  heart  warm  and 
joyful,  and  find  delight  in  prayer  anl  praise. 

Read  in  the  Old  Testament  two  chapters  of  the  book  of  Micah 
and  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Nahum.  Then  read  the  last  part  of 
Bishop  Taylor’s  sermon  on  lukewarmness  and  zeal  and  the  first  part 
of  his  sermon  on  the  house  of  feasting.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  I  never  read  a  sermon  of  his  without  being  made  wiser, 
and,  I  hope,  better.  I  always  rise  from  reading  his  works  more 
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anxious  to  improve,  to  grow  in  virtue  and  in  holiness  and  become 
more  and  more  like  my  Saviour. 

Concluded  in  the  morning  the  sermon  which  I  commenced  yes¬ 
terday.  Liked  it  better  than  I  thought  I  should,  and  I  trust,  if  1  am 
permitted  to  preach  it,  that  it  may  be  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  be  the  means  of  good  to  some  of  those  who  may  hear  it. 

In  the  afternoon  read  the  papers  for  a  short  time,  then  rode 
out  and  shot  a  squirrel,  and  concluded  the  evening  by  reading  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  my  usual  devotions,  I  try 
indeed  to  pray,  but,  alas,  how  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  devotion 
animates  my  heart. 

1857,  Nov.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16: 

These  have  been  dark  and  heavy  days  to  me.  I  have  been 
reaping  the  rewards  of  folly  and  suffering,  and  consequences  of 
permitting  myself  to  follow  my  wishes  rather  than  my  judgement,  my 
feeling  rather  than  my  sense  of  propriety.  Alas!  Alas!  Unto  what  a 
disagreeable  situation  have  I  placed  myself.  And  how  bitter  has 
been  the  anguish  which  my  folly  has  caused  me.  May  the  Lord 
pardon  jny  foolishness  and  deliver  me  out  of  all  my  troubles.  Re¬ 
pentance  indeed  is  bitter  but  it  is  profitable.  Affliction  and  trouble 
are  hard  to  bear,  but  it  chastens  the  spirit,  humbles  the  proud 
heart,  and  sometimes  teaches  wisdom  to  fools. 

1857,  Nov.  17,  18: 

These  two  days  have  passed  in  ordinary  routine  of  duty.  My 
mind  had  been  oppressed  with  gloom  and  my  heart  with  sadness. 
The  memory  of  my  follies  and  my  sins  rises  up  before  me  like  a 
dark  cloud  and  shuts  out  from  my  soul  the  light  of  heaven.  I  try  to 
pray,  to  believe  and  love;  my  prayers  are  sighs  and  groans  and 
sobs;  my  faith  confused  and  comfortless;  and  my  love  cold  and 
without  earnestness.  It  is  indeed  no  slight  thing  to  be  a  Christian — 
the  force  of  evil  habits,  the  impulses  of  passion,  the  temptations  of 
life,  make  it  hard  for  us  to  follow  the  narrow  path  to  heaven.  But, 
with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  try  to  overcome  my  depravity. 

Since  my  last  entry  my  time  has  passed  in  my  usual  employ¬ 
ments.  I  have  for  some  time  been  deeply  distressed  with  the  sense 
of  my  sinfulness — my  imperfections  as  a  Christian,  and  my  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  not  to  say,  unfaithfulness,  as  a  minister. 

To  increase  my  distress,  some  things  of  a  very  painful  and 
humiliating  character  have  occurred,  by  which  my  heart  has  been 
saddened,  my  prospects  in  life  darkened,  and  my  general  happiness 
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very  much  disturbed.  The  only  thing  which  affords  me  any  consola¬ 
tion  amidst  the  gloom  and  sorrow  which  oppresses  my  mind  is  the 
fact  that  I  find  myself  more  disposed  to  turn  to  God,  to  look  up  to 
my  Redeemer,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
religion,  more  anxious  to  repent  truly  of  my  sins,  to  give  up  silly 
bad  habits,  and  conform  myself  more  strictly  to  the  will  and  com¬ 
mands  of  God.  May  God  in  mercy  grant  that  the  things  which  I 
have  suffered  and  may  yet  have  to  suffer,  may  prove  fatherly  cor¬ 
rections  and  tend  to  elevate  my  heart  to  Heaven  and  release  me 
from  the  power  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.” 

He  longed  to  bring  into  communion  with  God  the  black  people 
under  his  charge: 

1858,  Nov.  4:  “On  Sunday  October  30th,  I  preached  both  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  in  St.  Johns  Church,  Prairies,  Greene 
County.  .  .  .In  the  afternoon  I  preached  to  a  large  congregation  of 
servants.  They  were  neat  and  clean  in  their  appearance  and  were 
very  orderly  and  well  behaved.  One  woman  had  a  prayer  book  and 
engaged  in  the  service  and  nearly  all  of  them  responded  in  the 
Creed,  the  Confession  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  and  gratified,  and  hope  that  I  may  have  many  opportunities 
to  worship  God  with  them.” 

Plantations  ranged  from  400  to  2000  acres,  slaves  from  50  to 
over  100.  Their  labor  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  all,  and  they 
sang  from  dawn  to  sunset  at  their  work.  Besides  the  planters,  settle¬ 
ments  of  farmers  rented  the  public  lands,  the  rents  being  used  for 
general  education. 

Controlling  an  estate  of  slave  labor  gave  firmness  of  character; 
the  Confederate  private,  accustomed  to  command,  fought  as  bravely 
without  officers  as  with  them. 

The  overseer,  who  had  a  black  foreman,  received  from  $500 
to  $1500  yearly  with  houseroom  and  board.  Bad  servants  were 
punished  on  the  plantation;  runaways  were  usually  of  that  class  and 
uncontrollable.  State  laws  protected  the  negro;  those  who  committed 
murder  were  punished  by  the  State;  if  executed,  the  owner  was 
paid  their  value. 

Negro  “Quarters”  consisted  of  single  and  double  log  houses, 
with  a  front  and  back  yard.  In  every  yard  was  a  long  pole  with 
a  cross  piece  from  which  hung  gourds  with  entrance  holes  for 
martins;  in  another  corner  was  a  pigeon  house.  They  could  keep,  but 
not  sell  chickens;  indeed  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell  anything. 
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A  bell  rang  winter  and  summer  for  all  hands  to  start  to  the 
fields.  Children  over  twelve  went  to  hoe  under  the  care  of  a  capable 
woman;  those  under  twelve  were  left  in  charge  of  an  aged  woman 
who  returned  them  at  night  to  their  homes.  Water  carriers  went 
from  row  to  row  in  the  fields  with  buckets  of  water  and  gourd 
dippers.  Dinners  were  sent  to  the  workers  in  carts  and  spread 
beneath  shade  trees,  usually  near  a  brook  or  stream. 

Negroes  were  trained  to  be  efficient,  the  house  servants  spoke 
grammatically,  and  good  manners  were  inherited.  Their  receptive 
natures  made  them  truthful,  honest  and  free  from  swearing;  trusted 
completely,  windows  were  left  open  and  doors  unlocked.  Servants 
who  said  “our  people’7  and  “our  chilluns”  were  not  going  to  harm 
them. 

On  the  plantation  were  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers, 
wagonmakers.  Butchers  slaughtered  the  meat  and  cured  it;  famous 
hams  hung  from  rafters  in  the  smokehouses.  With  skillful  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  slaves  cultivated  the  soil,  cared  for  the  trees,  cut  the  wood 
and  prepared  the  lumber  for  building. 

Every  denomination  labored  with  zeal  for  their  Christian  train¬ 
ing.  Negroes  took  to  the  Baptists  as  ducks  to  water.  In  the  Cane- 
brake  many  chapels  were  built  for  their  worship;  owners  who  did 
not  have  chapels  had  rooms  in  which  to  hold  prayer  meetings.  The 
blacks  were  allowed  to  attend  services  of  the  whites. 

When  planters  shipped  their  cotton  to  the  consignee  in  Mobile, 
their  business  for  the  year  was  over;  they  employed  their  leisure  in 
travelling,  in  reading  and  studying,  in  hospitality  and  public  service 
and  improving  their  grounds  and  buildings. 

The  Canebrake  Communities:  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
influential  people  in  Dayton.  Tharin’s  Directory  of  Marengo  County 
1860  lists  nearly  all  the  residents. 

In  the  town  was  the  Hotel  keeper,  Win.  B.  Coleman;  the  Drug¬ 
gist,  Robert  H.  Gilbert;  the  Dentist,  F.  M.  Kitchell;  the  Merchant, 
M.  G.  Askew;  the  Grocer,  James  Harrison;  a  Clerk,  Geo.  H.  Sayre; 
the  Gin  maker,  Samuel  Y.  Lee;  Methodist  Preachers,  Geo.  E.  Ellis, 
M.  C.  Huckabee;  Magistrate,  Lawyer  and  Teacher,  Anson  B. 
Springfield;  Magistrate  and  Lawyer,  Wm.  F.  Terrell;  Physician, 
W.  E.  Pegram. 

Focused  around  the  town  were  the  planters,  many  of  whom  had 
professions  and  other  occupations:  Thos.  J.  Woolf,  Commissioner 
of  Roads  and  Revenue,  Winfield  Woolf,  physician  Jas.  B.  Woolf, 
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R.  A.  Jones,  physician,  James  L.  Terrell,  James  T.  Terrell,  Wm.  H. 
Baptist,  Ed  Baptist,  Tlios.  B.  Gaines,  H.  J.  Askew,  R.  H.  and 
Samuel  Pickering,  J.  L.  and  Wm.  J.  Browning. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  1857,  Nov.  9: 

“Heard  today  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Browning  of  Dayton.  It  is 
but  two  weeks  ago  that  I  was  at  her  house,  and  was  kindly  and 
elegantly  entertained  by  herself  and  husband.  She  was  a  zealous  and 
warm-hearted  member  of  the  Church,  a  recent  convert  from  the 
Methodist.  Her  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  the  little  flock  of  Epis¬ 


copalians  in  that  place. 

Nov.  18,  1857— On  Thursday  and  Friday,  26th  and  2  7th  of 
August,  the  Convocation  met  in  Dayton,  Marengo  County,  lhe  few 
members  of  the  Church  there  seemed  discouraged.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Browning  has  put  an  end  for  the  present  to  the  projects  of 
building  a  Church  there.” 

1859— On  Wednesday,  July  6th,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Convocation  in  Dayton.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Waddell,  a  young  deacon 
was  present  and  preached.  On  the  following  day  I  preached  and 
administered  the  Holy  Communion.  A  collection  was  taken  up  for 
the  Convocation,  amounting  to  $2.25.  In  the  afternoon  I  baptized  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Richard  Ash,  his  infant  daughter.  The  congregation 
in  Dayton  was  small,  but  few  besides  the  members  of  the  church 
attended  the  services.  The  place  has  a  delapidated  anti  dieaway  air 
and  the  church  seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  place.  I  fear  a 


permanent  congregation  will  never  be  established  theie. 

Rev.  Thos.  J.  Beard  was  from  Dayton.  His  wife,  Margaret 
Riche  Chandler,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  was  a  schoolmate  of  Susan 
Alice  Kidd.  During  the  War  Between  the  States  she  refugeed  to 
Eufaula,  Ala.  with  relatives,  where  she  met  Mr.  Beard  and  they 
were  married  there  in  1864.  dhey  were  life  long  friends  of  Sue  and 
years  afterwards,  in  a  letter,  Riche  alluded  to  the  ravages,  suffering 
and  disastrous  changes  made  in  their  lives  by  the  wai :  Sue,  when 
we  were  so  young,  happy  and  gay,  did  we  ever  think  how  many  long 
years  of  unhappiness  lay  before  us?  If  we  had,  I  am  sure  we  would 

have  wished  we  had  never  been  born.” 

Mr.  Beard,  orphaned  in  youth,  was  reared  in  Dayton,  by  a 
kinsman,  R.  H.  Pickering*  Esqr.,  a  wealthy  cotton  planter.  Pie  be¬ 
came  a  schoolteacher  in  Demopolis,  then  studied  for  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal  and  other  sources  unfold  the  facts  of  his  life. 

Reuben  Duggar  with  his  gay  party  of  friends,  on  the  way  to  the 
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Ellerbe  Wedding  at  Cahaba,  near  Uniontown,  met  Tom  Beard,  also 
going  to  the  wedding  (R.  Duggar’s  Diary  Mar.  3,  1859). 

1859,  May  20,  Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal: 

“On  Sunday  May  15.  In  Demopolis,  I  baptized  at  the  house  of 
Wm.  H.  Roberts  his  wife,  Sarah  and  his  two  sons,  Frank  and  Henry. 
Thos.  Beard,  Mrs.  Wiseheart,  Mrs.  Mill  and  Mrs.  Shahan,  present. 

1859,  Dec.  20.  hourth  Sunday  in  Advent.  In  the  afternoon  I 
preached  in  Demopolis;  Mr.  Beard  reading  the  service'. 

1860,  Jan.  18:  Second  Sunday  in  Epiphany — I  rode  into 
Demopolis  and  preached,  Mr.  Beard  reading  the  service. 

1860,  Feb.  21:  Sexagesima  Sunday,  Feb.  12— In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  preached  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion  in  De¬ 
mopolis.  Mr.  Beard  read  the  service. 

I860,  Feb.  29:  First  Sunday  in  Lent — Preache^  in  the 
morning  at  St.  Andrews  and  in  the  evening  at  Demopolis.  Mr.  Beard 
read  the  service. 

1860,  Mar.  7:  Second  Sunday  in  Lent — Preached  and  ad- 
ministei ed  the  Holy  Communion  in  St.  Andrews  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon  preached  in  Demopolis.  Mr.  Beard  read  the  service. 

1860,  Mar.  10:  Mr.  Beard  read  the  funeral  service  over  Tom 
Black,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  Dr.  II.  W.  Reese. 

Bishop  Cobbs  ordained  Mr.  Beard  Deacon  in  the  summer  of 
1860. 

1860,  July  3;  Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  July  1st . . 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  in  to  Demopolis  and  read  the  service. 
The  Rev.  Ihomas  J.  Beard  preached.  Mr.  Beard  is  a  young  Deacon 
and  has  just  been  ordained.  His  sermon  was  sound  in  sentiment, 
written  in  good  style,  and  well  delivered.  It  was  listened  to  with 
attention.  May  God  make  him  an  eminently  useful  minister. 

1860,  July  10:  The  Convocation  met  in  Trinity  Church, 
Demopolis,  Iriday  July  6  and  continued  in  session  to  the  end  of  the 
following  Sunday.  The  clergy  present  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ghol- 
son,  Beard,  Banister,  Stickney  and  myself. 

1860,  Aug.  10:  I  met  the  convocation  at  St.  John’s  Church, 
Praires,  Green  County,  Friday  Aug.  10.  Present,  Rev.  Mr.  Menaeos, 
Gholson  and  myself,  of  the  Convocation  and  Rev.  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Cobbs,  Priest,  and  T.  J.  Beard,  Deacon  visitors. 

1860,  Sept.  28:  On  Friday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  the  Con¬ 
vocation  in  St.  Michael’s  Church.  Present:  Rev.  Messrs.  Banister, 
Gholson,  Beard,  Cobb  and  myself. 
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1860,  Dec.  16:  On  Friday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Octo¬ 
ber  the  Convocation  met  in  St.  Andrews  Church,  Macon.  Present: 
Rev.  Messrs.  Banister,  Cobbs,  Gholson,  and  Beard.  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Beard  preached. 

1862,  April  2:  The  Rev.  Thos.  J,  Beard  called  this  morning 
to  take  leave  of  me.  He  has  enlisted  as  a  private  for  the  war.  He  has 
left  a  Church  very  much  attached  to  him  in  order  to  go  as  a  soldier 
to  defend  his  country.  He  is  a  young  man,  well  educated,  of  good 
talents,  and  a  very  good  preacher.  His  health  is  delicate  and  1  fear 
he  will  have  cause  to  regret  the  course  he  has  pursued.  I  do  not  my¬ 
self  think  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  a  general  thing  should  bear 
arms  and  engage  in  the  deadly  strifes  of  men. 

1862,  May  25:  Mr.  Beard  was  not  received  into  the  Con¬ 
federate  service  by  the  examining  sergeant.  But  by  the  course  which 
he  pursued  has  not  elevated  himself  either  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends  or  others. 

On  account  of  the  war,  there  was  a  delay  of  several  years  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Beard  became  a  minister. 

May  9,  1864,  he  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  by  the  Right 
Rev.  R.  IT.  Wilmer,  Bishop  of  the  Confederate  Episcopal  Church. 
His  first  charge  was  Trinity  in  Demopolis.  He  resigned  to  enlist  as 
chaplain  in  Genl.  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  army,  then  in  Georgia.  Here 
he  ministered  to  the  soldiers  in  hospitals  and  camp,  being  often 

under  fire.  , 

“Forrest  Grove,”  four  miles  from  Dayton,  surrounded  by  moss- 

covered  oaks  and  unlimited  fertile  land,  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Watkins  Vaughan.  He  prospered  and  paid  $10,000  cash  for  another 
plantation,  “Canaan,”  one  mile  north  of  his  mother’s,  and  near  the 

Wheelers.  He  sold  it  to  Peter  James,  his  nephew. 

In  Dayton  Dr.  Vaughan  began  the  education  of  his  children. 

His  oldest  was  Evelyn,  a  baby  when  he  came  to  Ala.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  so  quick  and  apt  in  understanding  that  he  idolized  her, 
and  spared  no  expense  in  developing  her  brilliant  nnnd.  She  gia 
uated  at  the  Dayton  school  then  went  to  New  Orleans  to  finis  i  e 
musical  and  French  education,  which  language  she  spoce 
Returning,  she  studied  in  Summerfield  under  the  celebrated  music¬ 
ian  Prof  Brady.  Her  father  had  her  portrait  painted  and  several 

steel  engravings  made  of  her.  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Tom  Bragg,  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  s  cousin,  one  of  the  best 

educators  in  the  South,  tutored,  Samuel  Watkins,  Jr.,  Reuben,  1 1 
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and  Turner  Vaughan.  Mr.  Bragg  lived  at  “Forrest  Grove;”  boys 
from  neighboring  plantations  attended  his  little  schoolhouse  near¬ 
by.  He  gloried  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  fairly  beat  knowledge  into 
their  heads.  Woe  to  the  lad  who  failed  to  study! 

The  other  children  were  Henry  White,  Susan  Alice  (nicknamed 
Magnolia  but  called  Maggie),  Martha  Virginia  (Jennie),  David, 
Elizabeth  (Bettie),  and  George  Septimus,  the  last  two  born  in 
Summerfield. 

In  1852  typhoid  fever  raged  in  Dayton.  Every  member  of 
Dr.  Vaughan’s  family  had  it  except  Maggie,  who  was  taken  im¬ 
mediately  to  “.Myrtle  Grove”  by  her  aunt  Virginia.  There  were  no 
hospitals,  no  trained  nurses;  neighbors  and  relatives  attended  the 
sick.  In  a  tragic  moment  Evelyn  returned  home  to  help  in  nursing; 
she  was  the  only  one  who  died.  Her  dearest  friend,  “Alice, ’uin  deep¬ 
est  anguish  wrote: 

“.  .  .  .And  is  Evelyn  dead?  Evelyn,  the  friend  of  my  childhood, 
my  earliest  associate  and  most  intimate  companion?  No,  no,  it  can¬ 
not  be,  though  her  heart  has  ceased  its  throbbings.  .  .  .it  cannot  be 
.  .  .  .she  is  not  dead!  ‘Tis  only  the  frail  body  that  has  ceased  to 
perform  its  functions,  her  soul  having  winged  its  flight  to  the  abode 
of  the  blessed. 

1  hough  born  in  Tenn.,  her  father  a  Virginian,  and  her  mother 
a  Carolinian,  Alabama  proudly  claims  Evelyn  asdier  daughter..  Her 
father  moved  to  Marengo  County  when  she  was  quite  young,  and 
there  she  was  raised;  her  education  was  mostly  obtained  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Dayton  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  M.  .  .  .her  French  and 
musical  education  continued  in  New  Orleans,  the  latter  completed  a 
few  months  since  at  the  Centenary  Institute  in  Summerfield,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Brady. 

Evelyn  had  been  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  several 
years,  though  her  residence  in  Summerfield,  with  its  hospitable  and 
God  loving  people,  invigorated  and  enlivened  that  piety  and  fervent 
devotion  which  had  been  implanted  years  before,  even  in  childhood. 
T’was  when  called  home  to  attend  the  sick  bed  of  a  dearly  loved 
brother  that  she  displayed  those  Christian  virtues  which  so  eminent¬ 
ly  mark  the  love  of  God.  Watching  by  the  bedside  of  the  dear  in¬ 
valid  by  night,  and  attending  the  wants  of  the  well  by  day,  weak¬ 
ened  her  strength;  when  prostrated  by  the  dreaded  fever,  she  was 
unable  with  her  naturally  delicate  constitution  to  survive  the  ravages 
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of  the  implacable  disease.  At  the  close  of  five  long  weeks ....  death 
came  to  her  release  and  severed  soul  and  body. 

To  portray  her  many  accomplishments,  to  exhibit  her  high 
literary  and  artistic  attainmnets-,  and  more  especially  to  describe 
those  Christian  virtues  which  in  Evelyn  constituted  the  brightest 
part  of  a  really  luminous  character,  must  be  left  to  older  and 
abler  hands. 

Weep  not,  oh  griefstricken  parents,  that  thy  first  born  and  best 
loved  child  has  gone.  Rejoice  that  after  enjoying  her  best  society 
for  twenty  one  years,  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  unto  Himself.  The 
Lord  giveth,  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.’  ” 

Evelyn  Vaughan  was  buried  in  Dayton,  a  handsome  monument 
placed  over  her  grave.  So  great  was  the  grief,  that  a  decision  was 
made  to  leave  “Forrest  Grove”  for  healthier  surroundings. 

In  1853,  Dr.  Vaughan  and  his  family  moved  to  Summerfield, 


Dallas  County. 

A  tribute  to  Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan  from  John  W.  Du  Bose, 
Alabama  Historian: 

Dr.  Vaughan  lived  largely  within  himself.  He  was  a  self  poised, 
reticent  well  bred  gentleman  of  the  world,  gentle  as  a  woman,  full 
of  originality  and  practical  wisdom.  I  remember  about  1853,  he, 
riding  on  my  father’s  adjoining  plantation,  met  Dr.  I  ho.  A.  Harri¬ 
son.  My  father  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  two  to  each 
other.  My  father  had  been  a  resident  only  three  years,  but  Vaughan 

had  been  so  for  fifteen  years  and  Harrison  eight. 

Dr.  Vaughan  possessed  a  remarkable  insight  into  human 
nature.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  long  or  intimate 
association  with  man  or  woman  to  reach  his  own  estimate  of  the 
force  of  the  individual.  This  feature  of  his  mind  served  him  well  in 

his  medical  profession  in  the  diagnosis. 

I  have  written  that  Dr.  Vaughan  had  no  intimaces  with  his 
neighbors;  this  exception,  I  know,  he  had  occasion  to  find  a  life 
intimacy  with  my  parents  that  passed  into  their  children  res- 

P  Spring  Hill,  on  edge  of  the  Canebrake  had  many  residents  who 
contributed  to  its  social  and  business  life.  There  were  the  Masons, 
Charles  B.,  County  Surveyor  and  Magistrate;  John  I\,  the  ™£gis  > 
Benj  H  ,  a  Planter;  A.  A.  Connell,  the  Baptist  Preacher;  Tho:  . 
Abernathy,  the  Methodist  Preacher;  Z.  D.  Cottrell,  the  Methodist 
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Preacher  and  Teacher;  Lemuel  Sledge,  a  Planter;  Wm.  Pearson,  a 
Teacher;  E.  Curtis,  the  Merchant;  Marion  Matkins,  the  Physician; 
dho.  C.  Matkins,  a  Planter;  Wm.  Springle,  a  Silversmith.  Focused 
around  and  near  the  town  were  the  planters:  Charles  Curtis,  James 
R.  Jones,  Lee  Lipscomb,  Wm.  Nelson,  James  Jr.  and  James  M. 
Pearson,  James  B.  Pegues,  C.  H.  Watkins,  Sr.  L.  B.  Lane  Sr.  and 
Jr.  (John  Boddie  became  heir  to  the  Lane  Est.) 

Mr.  Joel  D.  Jones,  Dr.  Reuben  H.  Duggar,  in  their  articles,  and 
Mr.  John  Du  Bose  in  his  “Chronicles  of  the  Canebrake”  and 
“Planters  and  Plantations”  picture  the  times  when  the  “Log  Castles” 
were  superceded  by  beautiful  residences  and  regal  entertainments. 
On  the  tablet  of  memory  are  the  plantation  names,  with  a  vivid, 
portrayal  of  absorbing  life. 

“Gaineswood”  near  Demopolis  was  the  most  historic*  location, 
dhe  site  was  the  home  of  George  Strother  Gaines,  Indian  agent  of 
the  Government  and  more  than  once  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
d  he  Choctaw  Indians  were  a  long  time  leaving  the  vicinity.  Mr. 
Gaines  made  a  treaty  with  them  under  a  tree,  still  living  and 
protected  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Its  roots  have  an  unusual 
stubby  rounded  formation  above  the  ground. 

Gen.  Nathan  B.  Whitfield,  a  man  of  culture  and  architectural 
skill,  built  the  palatial  mansion,  famous  throughout  the  nation  as 
one  of  the  grandest  homes  then  erected  in  the  country.  It  was  built 
by  his  own  servants,  but  the  painters  and  decorators  were  from 
Philadelphia.  Its  scenic  beauty  and  unusual  design  has  been  pic¬ 
tured  in  magazines  far  and  near,  Though  now  deserted  and  empty, 
its  massive  iron  gates  and  lake  gone  and  landscape  garden  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds,  it  is  constantly  visited  by  sight  seers. 

Tharin’s  Directory,  1860  lists  the  Whitfields:  Gaius  Sr.,  Nathan 
B.,  Boaz,  Bryan  as  planters  of  Demopolis,  and  George  Whitfield  a 
physician  of  Spring  Hill. 

Edith,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Whitfield  married  Gen.  Dustin,  a 
relative  of  the  Vanderbilts,  who  was  serving  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  Demopolis  after  the  war. 

Whitfield  items,  Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal ....  “1860,  May,  17.. 
Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  I  officiated  in  the  morning  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  in  the  afternoon  in  Demopolis.  I  spent  Sunday  night  with  Mr. 
Foscue,  a  venerable  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  I  was  called  on 
some  years  ago  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Bryan  Whitfield,  a 
personal  friend  of  mine,  and  from  that  time  have  occasionally  visited 
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his  family.  To  my  surprise,  when  about  to  take  leave  of  him,  he 
made  me  a  present  of  thirty  dollars. 

1863,  Dec.  29.  Tuesday  at  the  house  of  Gen.  Whitfield,  I 
united  in  marriage  Col.  Francis  E.  Whitfield  and  Miss  Betsy  W. 
Whitfield. 

1866,  May  16,  in  St.  Michael’s  church  united  in  matrimony, 

Francis  E.  Whitfield  and  Lucy  H.  Gay. 

1867,  Sept.  2  5,  baptized  Nathaniel  Bryan,  infant  son  of  Dr. 

Bryan  and  Mary  Alice  Whitfield, 

1868,  Apr.  24,  Sunday  after  Ascension,  in  the  congregation, 
Trinity  Church  Demopolis,  I  baptized  Alice  Lee,  infant  daughter  of 
Dr.  Geo.  and  Virginia  Whitfield.  Sponsors:  Dr.  Geo.  B.  and  Mi. 
G.  Whitfield.  At  the  same  time  and  place,  Kate,  daughter  of  the 
above  named  parents.  Sponsors:  Miss  Willie  Creagh,  Mr.  G.  and 
Dr.  Turner  Whitfield. 

1868,  Apr.  31,  Baptized  Edith  Louise,  infant  daughter  of  Gen. 
Dustin  and  Edith,  his  wife.  Sponsors:  Dr.  Bryan  Whitfield,  Miss 

Amelia  Lyon  and  Mrs.  E.  Dustin.  . 

1870,  June  8,  Baptized  in  private,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gaius 

Whitfield,  Susan  Evelina,  infant  daughter  of  James  George  Whit¬ 
field  and  Susan  Croom,  his  wife.  . 

1870  June  15,  Baptized  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gaius  Whitfield, 

Virginia,  infant  daughter  of  Dr.  Geo.  Whitfield  and  his  wife  Vir- 

'  1871,  Dec.  16.  .  .  .In  the  same  ch.  (Trinity,  Demopolis)  read 
the  funeral  service  over  George  Whitfield,  son  of  Gaius  and  Mary 


Whitfield.  -p. 

1872,  July,  Baptized  infant  (Bessie)  of  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Dustin. 

1872,  Aug.  10.  I  baptized  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Y. 

Whitfield.”  _  '  , 

“Bluff  Hall”  was  a  palatial  brick  mansion  in  Demopolis,  owned 

by  Francis  Strother  Lyon,  the  youngest  lawyer  to  begin  practicing 

in  Alabama.  “Bermuda  Hill,”  his  large  plantation,  lay  across 

Powell’s  creek.  He  was  born  in  N.  C.  Feb.  25,  1800,  and  came  to 

St.  Stephens.  Ala.,  an  Indian  Agency  in  1817;  in  1821,  commenced 

the  practice  of  law  in  Demopolis.  From  that  time  until  his i  death, 

Dec.  31,  1882,  his  long  life  was  spent  in  public  service. _  He  wa 

president  of  the  State  Senate  in  1833;  elected  as  a  Whig  in  the  24 

and  25  Congresses.  „ 

He  was  a  member  of  the  1st  and  2d  Congresses  of  the  Con- 
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federate  States  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  War;  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1876.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Lyon  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Hanson  and  a  prominent  member  of  Trinity  Church. 

”1859,  May  29,  On  Sunday,  May  22,  he  (the  Bishop)  bap¬ 
tized  Mr.  F.  S.  Lyon.  In  the  afternoon,  he  preached  and  confirmed 
thirteen  persons,  among  them,  Mr.  Lyon.  On  Tuesday  morning  he 
preached  again  and  confirmed  two  persons,  Mrs.  Shahan,  and  a 
servant  girl  belonging  to  Mr.  Lyon. 

1859,  July  29;  Sunday  24th,  in  the  church  in  Demopolis,  I 
baptized  nine  negro  children,  two  belonging  to  Mr.  Stephen  F.  Pool 
and  seven  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Lyon. 

1860,  Feb.  21 :  Sexagesima  Sunday  Feb.  12  ....  In  the  afternoon 
preached  and  administered  the  Floly  Communion  in  Demopolis.  The 
usual  collection,  $6.20,  was  handed  to  Mrs.  F.  S.  Lyon.  »_ 

1860,  Mar.  15:  Third  Sunday  in  Lent...  .in  the  afternoon 
preached  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion  in  Demopolis.  The 
collection  given  to  Mrs.  F.  S.  Lyon  amounted  to  $6.10. 

1865,  July  19:  Monday....!  baptized  in  Demopolis  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Almira  Lomax,  Irene  Lomax,  infant  daughter  of  Mr. 
Alfred  B.  Pitman  and  Charlotte  Lomax,  his  wife.  Sponsors:  Hon.  F. 
S.  Lyon,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pitman  and  Miss  Ida  Lyon. 

1865,  Aug.  15:  At  Dr.  Ruffin’s  in  Demopolis  read  the  funeral 
service  over  Bessie,  infant  daughter  of  Martin  and  Caroline  Lyon. 

1867,  Apr.  21:  Easter  Sunday.  .  .  .in  the  afternoon  preached 
in  Demopolis,  administered  the  communion.  Paid  Tom  Warner 
$6.00  of  the  $12.00  collection,  handed  rest  to  Miss  Eugenia  Lyon.” 

Among  the  wealthiest  families  were  the  Glovers.  The  1860 
Directory:  Edw.  A.  Glover  of  Springhill  ,  Benj.  H.,  Geo.  F.  and  P. 
J.  Glover,  planters  and  J.  T.  Lomax,  lawyer,  of  Demopolis. 

Frank  S.  Lyon,  handsome  and  a  social  favorite,  married  Sarah 
Glover  Mar.  2,  1824.  On  their  Golden  Wedding  services  were  held 
in  the  church  at  1 1  o’clock  and  a  thank  offering  bestowed  in 
remembrance  of  the  mercies  of  God  who  had  led  them  through  50 
long,  eventful  years.  During  the  day  their  home  was  thronged  with 
friends  and  messages  and  tokens  received  from  the  absent. 

Near  Mr.  Edward  A.  Glover  was  the  large  estate  of  Edward 
Prince,  who  lived  in  Tuscaloosa.  O.  LI.  Prince,  lawyer,  lived  in 
Demopolis,  John  H.,  a  planter,  lived  in  Macon,  and  E.  A.  L.  Prince 
a  teacher,  lived  in  Spring  Hill. 

Mr.  Hanson's  Journal:  “Dec.  15,  1859,  Third  Sunday  in  Ad- 
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vent,  Dec.  11 _ I  baptized  infant  son  of  Oliver  H.  and  Sarah 

Prince.  He  was  called  Oliver  after  his  father. 

1860,  June  25,  On  Tuesday  afternoon  June  19,  I  read  the 
funeral  service  over  Oliver,  infant  son  of  Oliver  H.  and  Saiah 


Prince. 

1865,  June  18,  On  Tuesday,  I  baptized  at  the  house  of  Wm. 
Ross  in  Demopolis,  Norwood  Prince,  infant  son  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Wm.  Ross  and  Amanda,  his  wife.  There  were,  a  number  of 
their  friends  and  relations  present.  Mrs.  Saiah  Piince  and  her 
daughter,  Helen,  were  Godmothers,  and  F  rank  Lyon,  Mrs.  Ross 
brother,  was  Godfather.  1865,  Aug.  12 - Read  the  funeral  serv¬ 

ice  in  the  church  at  Demopolis  over  the  body  of  Norwood  Prince, 


infant  son  of  Wm.  and  Amanda  Ross. 

1867,  Feb.  25.  Read  the  funeral  service  at  the  graveyard  near 

Demopolis  over  the  remains  of  Capt.  0.  H.  Prince,  who  died' from 
wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  in  1863.  His  body 
was  interred  near  the  battlefield,  where  it  remained  until  removed 
and  reinterred  in  Demopolis.  He  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

R.  M.  and  John  Robertson  were  popular  druggists  in  Demopo¬ 
lis.  T.  J.  Cornish,  a  prominent  merchant,  lie  was  buried  in  Demop¬ 
olis.  ,  ... 

“Ingleside”  was  the  home  of  the  Wheelers.  Just  beyond  it  was 

“Canaan,”  owned  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Vaughan,  1860  Directory  lists 

B.  Wheler  as  a  planter,  Demopolis. 

Areola,  very  close  to  Demopolis,  on  the  Black  Warrior  River, 

was  a  landing  P'ace,  and  in  the  Hatch  neighborhood. 

Mr  George  N.  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  “Vine  and  Olive  Com¬ 
pany,”  at  the  age  of  18,  came  to  the  Canebrake  from  Philadelphia 
with  Mr  Ravesies  and  married  Miss  Pauline  Davide,  Mr.  Ravesies 
step-daughter.  He  practiced  law  in  Demopolis  in  1821,  movecUo 
Tuscaloosa,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  lawyer  o  • 

A  daughter  of  his  married  Mr.  Crawford;  later,  Commodore  Va  - 
derbilt  of  N  Y.  Cecile  Davide  married  Col.  Foy,  who  owned  a 
plantation  near  Van  Dorn,  later  the  property  of  h’rHJeese^ 

Alfred  and  Lemuel  Hatch,  planters,  were  from  N.  C.  Mr.  Alfred 
Hatch’s  wife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Vail  from  New _  Bern  N .  C.  * ■  • 
Hatch’s  plantation  was  called  “New  Bern.”  H.s  home  on  he  river 
was  beautiful;  the  floors  were  marble  tiled.  His  grandson  was  Cl  a 

cellor  Alfred  Hatch  Benners,  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Hatch  was  a  Whig;  every  fourth  of  July  he  gave  a  barb  - 
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cue,  provided  an  orator,  hired  a  brass  band,  invited  his  neighbors 
fai  and  near,  and  had  the  Declaration  of  Independence  read.  When 
Alabama  seceded,  he  embraced  the  Confederate  cause. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  Nov.  14,  1871: 

“At  Areola,  I  married  James  Kornegay  to  Caroline  Hatch.” 

The  Kornegays  listed  in  the  Directory  of  1860  were:  Robert 
and  Charles,  planters,  and  James  H.,  a  clerk  in  Mobile. 

Eastwardly  from  Demopolis,  down  the  river  a  short  distance 
was  the  large  plantation  of  D.  F.  Porret,  formerly  part  of  the  Allan 
Glover  estate,  near  the  Reeses,  Griffins  and  Youngs. 

Richard  G.  and  Robert  Napier,  planters,  lived  at  Bickley’s 
landing,  near  a  large  warehouse. 

Mr.  Samuel  Strudwick,  of  N.  C.  lived  at  Areola.  He  had  lovely 
daughters,  who  married  prominent  men  in  the  State. 

1860.  Samuel  Strudwick  was  a  planter  of  Demopolis,  also 
Sheppard  Strudwick;  Edmond,  a  physician  of  Dayton,  and  Wm. 
F.  a  planter  and  Dr.  James  W.  a  physician  of  Macon. 

1859,  Nov.  24  Mr.  Hanson  writes:.  .  .  .“I  was  unexpectedly 
called  on  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Cance  Strudwick,  a  youth  of  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Feeling  that  a  sacred  duty  of  that 
kind  could  not  be  neglected,  I  omitted  the  service  at  the  church  and 
attended  the  funeral.  A  large  company  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
He  was  buried  in  Demopolis.  His  mother  is  a  widow,  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a  lady  highly  esteemed  for  her 
virtues.  May  God  console  her  in  her  affliction. 

1866,  Sep.  14.  Friday,  baptized  infant  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Strudwick. 

1867,  June  21.  At  Mr.  Lewis  Sledge’s,  read  the  funeral  services 
over  Edmond  Strudwick,  son  of  Samuel  A.  and  Mary  W.  Holmes. 
The  body  was  interred  in  the  family  burying  ground  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Strudwick  in  Areola,.  The  parents  live  on  Deer  Creek,  Miss. 

1867,  June  25.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sledge,  I  baptized 
John  Mearos,  infant  son  of  Samuel  A.  and  Mary  W.  Holmes.  At 
the  same  time  and  place  I  baptized  Edwin  Strudwick  and  James 
Moore,  children  of  Dr.  James  and  Sophia  Webb.  The  mother  was 
present  and  acted  as  sponsor  for  both.” 

In  1860,  Alexander  Sledge  Sr.  and  Jr.  were  planters  at  New 
Bern.  Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Peterson  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alex. 
Sledge  and  Winifred  Bryan  Lane,  and  sister  of  Alexander  and 
James  Sledge.  She  was  born  in  1831  and  died  1911.  She  married  in 
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1861  Dr.  Francis  M.  Peterson  of  Greensboro.  Their  beautiful 
Colonial  home  in  the  midst  of  its  old  fashioned  garden,  was  a  fine 
example  of  the  homes  of  those  good  old  days. 

Faunsdale,  Uniontown,  St.  Johns,  .in  the.  .Prairies  and  Greens¬ 
boro  had  the  same  community  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
Canebrake.  College  bred  men  and  educated  women  made  a  society 
famous  for  wit  and  humor.  Courtesy  was  the  foundation  of  this 
Christian  life,  where  people  without  manners  were  tabooed.  Old 
negroes,  in  deference  to  their  age,  were  called  “Uncle”  and  “Aunty.” 

1834,  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Ives  established  St.  Pauls  In  Greensboro, 
but  the  church  was  not  incorporated  until  1840,  and  Mr.  Ives 
preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  upper  and  lower  roads  from  Demopolis  united  three  miles 
west  of  Uniontown.  Planters  in  the  Greensboro  neighborhood 
hauled  their  cotton  in  four  or  six  horse  or  mule  team  wagons  to 
Cahaba,  and  from  there  shipped  it  down  the  Ala.  River  to  Mobile. 

There  were  professional  teamsters,  too,  who  decorated  their 
horses  or  mules  with  colored  rosettes  and  ribbons  and  jingling  bells 
which  made  a  merry  sound  as  they  travelled  the  roadway.  Mer¬ 
chants  received  their  goods  by  steamer  and  hauled  it  from  the  land¬ 
ings  to  their  stores. 

Visitors  came  for  a  day  or  longer.  Entertaining  was  a  pleasure; 
in  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  were  well-trained,  well-mannered 
servants  who  had  been  in  the  family  for  generations.  There  was 
always  delicious  food.  The  hospitable  host  amused  his  friends  with 
hunting  and  fishing  parties,  riding  and  driving.  After  breakfast 
saddle  horses  were  brought  around  for  riding  over  the  plantation  or 
visiting  neighbors,  and  lovely  moonlight  drives  often  resulted  in 
betrothals.  In  the  mansions  were  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  tables; 
cards  and  chess  were  the  favorite  games.  Wherever  there  was  a 
group  of  young  people,  there  was  dancing;  the  old  Virginia  reel, 
the  polka,  the  minuet,  the  quadrille  and  the  waltz  were  popular 
dances.  Reading  was  a  continual  recreation,  English  and  classical 
literature  preferred.  The  Alabama  Historical  Society  was  founded 
in  1850  by  Bishop  Cobbs;  Mr.  Pickens  was  the  historian.  There  was 
no  society  column,  but  long  newsy,  gossippy  letters  were  written, 
diaries  kept  and  men  contributed  articles  for  the  weekly  papers  on 
local  and  political  subjects. 

Tournaments  were  in  vogue.  Twelve  selected  knights  competed 
in  a  tourney  for  the  privilege  of  naming  a  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty 
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who  was  crowned  at  a  ball  which  followed.  The  plumed  knights  in 
splendid  costumes  presented  a  beautiful  sight  as  they  rode  in  a 
body  to  the  grounds,  all  the  society  of  the  surrounding  counties 
applauding  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Croom  lived  in  Greensboro,  their  planta¬ 
tions  in  St.  Michael’s  Parish. 

Dr.  Purnell  and  his  family,  from  Maryland,  lived  near  Greens¬ 
boro.  His  contribution  to  medical  science  was  his  invention  of  the 
electric  battery. 

Dr.  John  M.  Witherspoon  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of 
Princeton  in  the  Canebrake.  He  had  several  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Judge  Henry  Goldthwaite,  another  Dr.  Anderson  of  Mobile, 
and  a  third,  a  banker  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dickey. 

One  of  the  early  residents  around  Greensboro  was  ,the  Rev. 
Wm.  Avery,  an  Episcopalian,  who  was  the  father  of  Miss  Mary 
Avery,  so  much  beloved. 

Other  settlers  were  Joseph  Blodgett  Stickney,  of  N.  C.,  John 
Irvin  of  Kentucky  and  Hon.  Allen  C.  Jones,  State  Senator  in  1860 
from  the  12th  Senatorial  District,  Marengo  and  Greene  Counties. 
Notable  families  in  this  vicinity  were  the  Cockes,  the  Nelsons,  the 
Webbs,  John  Pickens  and  Andrew  Pickens.  Ezekiel  Pickens,  in 
1822,  was  the  first  lawyer  in  Greensboro. 

“Contentment,”  in  Greensboro,  was  the  attractive  home  of 
Rev.  Hooker  Cobbs. 

“Millwood,”  a  beautiful  estate,  was  owned  by  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Withers,  a  man  of  commanding  influence  in  the  community,  active 
in  all  civic  and  local  affairs,  and  most  highly  esteemed  in  the  Cane- 
brake. 

He  owned  fine  horses  and  raced  them  on  the  track  near  Greens¬ 
boro  and  other  places.  One  of  his  horses,  Alice  Gray,  was  quite 
famous. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  1858,  Sep.  15: 

“On  Wednesday,  August  18th,  I  read  the  funeral  service  over 
Allen  Jones,  the  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Robt.  W.  and  Mary  Withers.” 

1867,  Nov.  23:  Read  the  funeral  services  over  the  remains 
of  Mrs.  Maria  Manaeos,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Manaeos.  She  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Robert 
Withers,  (at  Greensboro).” 

“Oakleigh,”  near  Greensboro,  was  the  superb  home  of  Dr.  R. 
Carter  Randolph,  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  was  a  brother  of 
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Lieut.  Randolph,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had  had  charges  made  against  him; 
President  Jackson  became  a  partisan,  decided  against  the  court  and 
ordered  LtV  Randolph  dismissed  from  the  Navy.  For  this,  Lt.  Ran¬ 
dolph  pulled  the  President’s  nose  on  board  the  steamboat  Sidney  at 
the  wharf  at  Alexandria  while  the  executive  was  on  his  way  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  a  monument  at  Fredericksburg  May  6,  1833. 

No  visit  to  “Oakleigh”  was  complete  without  a  walk  through 
the  famous  gardens  which  displayed  marble  statues  and  rare  plants 
in  beautiful  formal  arrangement. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal:  Sept.  15,  1858: 

“On  Saturday  (August  28th).  .  .  .in  the  afternoon  I  read  the 
funeral  service  over  the  body  of  Meade,  infant  son  of  Wm.  and 
Eliza  Randolph.  His  death  seems  to  be  a  sad  affliction  to  his  parents. 
May  their  affliction  be  sanctified  to  their  eternal  good.” 

Demopolis  was  the  trade  center  of  the  Canebrake:  Strother 
Madison,  proprietor,  and  W.  G.  Madison,  clerk  of  the  Madison 
House,  operated  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  Edward  Sangrou- 
ber,  restaurant  and  confectioner;  P.  W.  Pearson,  the  town  marshal; 
J.  S.  Ruffin,  physician;  S.  M.  Torbert,  lawyer  and  receiver  in  land 
office;  Williams,  Charles  W.,  keeper  of  the  ten  pin  alley;  Williams, 
John,  a  herdsman;  Herren,  Peter,  chicken  husker;  Rhodes,  E.  T. 
manufacturer  of  corn  mills. 

The  trades  people  were  tailors,  boot  and  shoemakers,  stone¬ 
masons  and  dealers  in  marble,  tinsmiths,  silversmiths,  blacksmiths, 
gunners,  saddle  and  harness  makers,  wagon  and  carriage  makers, 
painters,  carpenters,  mchanics,  cabinet  makers,  brick  masons,  a  mill¬ 
wright  and  one  butcher. 

The  export  and  import  business  was  carried  on  by  boats  which 
were  fitted  with  steam  calliopes.  Their  music  signalled  the  landings 
of  the  boats’  approach  and  on  arrival  cotton  bales  went  sliding  down 
the  bluffs,  keeping  time  to  the  haunting  refrain  of  the  loading,  chant¬ 
ing  negroes.  At  night,  from  the  banks,  people  watched  the  cabin 
lights  which  glimmered  like  fireflies  through  the  darkness.  The 
delightful  personality  of  the  captains  made  the  constant  travel  up 
and  down  the  river  pleasant  occasions,  and  business  and  social 
trips  were  combined. 

Alf  Breitling  ran  the  River  Hotel.  The  Breitling  cotten  ware¬ 
house  was  on  the  “Bigbee”  River  within  Demopolis. 

“Cottonwood,”  the  home  of  Alfred  G.  and  Mary  Walton  Vau¬ 
ghan,  was  in  walking  distance  of  “Myrtle  Grove”  and  “Richland,” 
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and  two  miles  from  his  mother’s  home,  “The  Wigwam,”  and  “Fred- 
erickton,”  and  about  four  miles  from  Grandma  Montague’s. 

Dr.  Vaughan  never  sold  a  slave  as  he  thought  it  wrong.  He 
bought  his  slaves  from  the  best  families— the  Blands  of  Va.,  or  the 
Todds  of  Kentucky,  and  permitted  them  to  retain  their  old  names. 

He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  required  instant  obedience 
from  his  children.  Attractive,  lovable  and  gay,  they  had  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  whole  family;  never  a  party  but  aunt  Mary’s 
children  were  expected  and  missed  when  absent.  Between  Mary 
Vaughan  and  his  sister-in-law,  Virginia  Kidd,  existed  a  cIosq  friend¬ 
ship  never  broken. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Vaughan  sold  the  last  piece  of  Virginia  property 
he  owned  which  was  in  Lunenburg  County.  (D.  B.  34-144:)  May 
15,  1846,  Alfred  G.  Vaughan  and  Mary  O.  Vaughan  to  Sarah 
Russell,  Jr.  for  $200,  115  acres,  bounded  on  west  by  Sa'ffold  Road, 
and  now  held  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Russell,  Sr.  as  her  dower  in  the  land 
of  her  late  husband,  Jeffrey  Russell,  the  same  tract  transferred  by 
Reuben  Vaughan  to  Alfred  G.  Vaughan  in  1830. 

After  1846,  Dr.  Vaughan  decided  to  leave  “Cottonwood”  and 
moved  to  Demopolis  where  he  practiced  medicine  until  his  death 
April  27,  1852,  in  his  little  brick  office. 

The  names  of  his  children  reveal  the  tenacious  attraction  liter¬ 
ary  characters  held  for  him: 

Mary  Augusta  born  1832,  Henry  Clay,  1833,  Plutarch,  1835, 
Ada  Byron  1837,  Susan  Watkins,  1839,  Theodosia  Burr,  (Dotie) 
born  Nov.  24,  1842,  Tacitus,  (Tas)  1844,  Robert  Walton  1847, 
Ida,  1 849 j  Cecilia  Grayson,  1851. 

'  1851.  Mr.  Hanson  baptized  Theodosia  Burr,  Tacitus,  Robert 
Walton,  Ida  and  Cecilia  from  the  French  christening  bowl,  a  family 
heirloom. 

These  children  grew  up  loving  each  other  and  grieved  when  they 
left  “Cottonwood”  for  town.  They  went  to  school  in  Demopolis, 
then  to  college.  Dotie  attended  Miss  Tuomey’s  in  Tuscaloosa.  The 
children  living  with  their  mother  July  16,  1860:  ‘U.  S.  Census, 
No.  357  Demopolis.  .  .  .Mrs.  Mary  Vaughan,  age  45,  born  in  Ala, 
Ada  age  23,  Susan  age  21,  Theodosia,  18,  Tacitus  16,  Robert  Wal¬ 
ton  13,  Ida  11,  Cecilia,  9. 

Mary  A.  married  Ishmael  S.  Plarwell  a  lawyer  and  Solciitor 
in  Chancery.  In  1860  was  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Canebrake 
Gazette,  published  weekly  in  Demopolis.  Serving  with  the  21st  Ala. 
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Rgt.  C.  S.  A.  he  was  wounded  twice  at  Jonesboro  and  Shiloh,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  1866:  Thursday,  Aug.  23,  Attended 
in  Demopolis  the  funeral  of  Leanna,  a  young  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ishmael  Harwell  and  Mary  his  wife.” 

Henry  Clay  Vaughan  married  Miss  Maxwell  in  Texas.  In  1862, 
He  was  with  his  Regt.  in  Houston,  and  died  of  fever  in  Camp.  He 
was  nursed  by  a  Sister  of  Charity,  who  wrote  to  his  mother  and 
sent  her  a  lock  of  his  hair. 

Plutarch  was  a  druggist  in  Demopolis;  married  Miss  Cecile 
Head;  “went  through  the  War  without  a  scratch,”  and  afterwards 
lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

When  the  country  was  seething  with  events,  Feb.  5,  1861,  Susan 
Vaughan  married  in  Demopolis,  the  noted  Methodist  divine,  H.  A. 
M.  Henderson,  of  the  Ala.  Conference.  u. 

Ada  Byron  married  Mar.  12,  1862  Judge  James  Taylor  Jones, 
a  man  of  high  distinction  and  a  law  partner  of  Frank  S.  Lyon  until 
his  death.  After  Ada’s  death,  Judge  Jones  married  second,  Virginia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Reese. 

Theodosia  Burr  never  married,  remaining  faithful  to  a  sweet¬ 
heart  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Tacitus,  a  mere  boy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  was  in  Texas 
and  insisted  upon  going  with  a  company  of  the  4th  Texas  Regt. 
When  the  novelty  wore  off,  he  was  permitted  to  come  home.  In  1871 
he  married  Miss  Nellie  Sims  and  was  a  successful  man  in  Enter¬ 
prise,  Miss. 

Robert  was  a  traveler  and  lived  at  one  time  in  Silver  City,  N. 

Mex. 

In  1871,  Dec.  13,  in  Trinity  Church,  Demopolis,  Mr.  Hanson 
married  Ida  Vaughan  to  George  Michael.  During  the  War,  he  was 
promoted  on  the  field  for  gallantry. 

Cecile  Vaughan,  living  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  with  Mrs.  Henderson, 
marired  Mr.  J.  C.  Mastin,  a  prominent  merchant. 

“Forest  Hill,”  near  Demopolis,  was  the  beautiful  home  of  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Reese.  Mr.  Hanson,  his  guest  for  so  many  years,  pays  a 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Reese:  Many  are  the  references  in  his  Journal  to 
this  family  whose  friendship  he  prized  so  highly.  .  .  .“1858,  Sep.  15: 
On  the  second  Sunday  in  August,  at  the  plantation  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Reese,  I  baptized  thirteen  negro  children,  they  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  Reese,  who  acted  sponsor  for  them.  This  devoted  and  exem¬ 
plary  member  of  the  church  is  regular  and  systematic  in  giving  ele- 
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mentary  instruction  to  her  servants  in  the  principles  of  religion.  I 
trust  her  labors  will  be  blessed  and  that  she  may  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  seeing  her  servants  improving  in  Christian  knowledge  and  virtue. 
I  preach  to  her  servants  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  Sunday  in  the 
month. 

1858,  Sept.  20,  On  Tuesday,  Sep.  28,  I  was  unexpectedly  called 
on  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Julia  Winn,  youngest  child  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
and  Julia  Reese.  I  found  the  family  in  deep  affliction.  This  is  the 
third  daughter  and  fourth  child  which  they  have  lost  in  infancy. 
This  last  bereavement  seems  to  have  touched  them  deeply.  The 
child  for  her  age  was  a  most  lovely  and  interesting  one  and  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  her  parents  should  feel  their  loss  deeply.  I  trust 
that  God  will  sanctify  their  afflictions  to  their  soul’s  good  and  that 
they  may  work  out  for  themselves  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory. 

1858,  Oct.  14  In  the  afternoon,  Sunday  Oct.  10.  I  officiated 
at  Dr.  Reese’s  plantation  and  lectured  to  his  servants  on  the  parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  The  Dr.,  Mrs.  Reese,  their  children 
and  their  teacher,  Mr.  T.  J.  Beard,  were  present.  A  large  number  of 
their  servants  attended  and  seemsd  to  be  interested  in  the  services.  I 
pray  that  God  may  make  me  the  instrument  of  good  to  them. 

1859,  April  23: 

I  was  sent  sometime  in  this  month,  I  do  not  remember  the  day, 
to  baptize  the  infant  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  Reese,  which  was  believed 
at  the  time  to  be  dangerously  ill.  I  baptized  it  with  the  short  service 
by  the  name  of  Anne  Winn  (April  4).  The  child  has  recovered  and 
I  hope  will  live  a  long  and  good  life. 

1859,  Nov.  23.: 

On  Saturday,  November  19th,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  John 
Black,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Reese.  Although  not 
a  member  of  our  Church,  he  was,  I  trust,  a  good  Christian  and  has 
been  received  by  his  Lord  in  Heaven.  The  Dr.  and  his  family  and 
all  his  servants  attended  the  funeral.  I  used  the  regular  funeral 
service  and  made  a  short  address  to  the  servants. 

1859,  Dec.  15:  Third  Sunday  in  Advent,  Dec.  11th.  ..  .1  also 
received  into  the  Church,  Anne  Winn,  the  infant  daughter  of  Henry 
W.  and  Julia  Reese.  I  baptized  her  on  the  4th  of  April  last  when 
she  was  very  ill. 

1859,  Dec.  20:  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent.  I  dined  at  Dr. 
Reeses. 
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1859,  Dec.  29:  On  Tuesday  evening,  I  married  at  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Reese,  two  of  his  servants,  Henderson  and  Ann  Scott. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Dr.  made  me  a  present  of  fifty  dollars  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 

1860,  Feb.  29.  First  Sunday  in  Lent.  On  that  day  at  the  resi¬ 

dence  of  Dr.  Reese,  I  united  in  marriage  two  of  his  servants,  Ed¬ 
mund  and . 

1860,  Mai.  15,  On  Saturday,  Mar.  10,  I  read  the  commenda¬ 
tory  and  other  prayers  by  the  dying  bed  of  Tom  Black,  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Reese.  The  family  was  very  much 
attached  to  him,  and  his  death  was  a  great  affliction  to  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  lost  an  old  and  attached  friend. 
I  found  him  in  the  family  of  Capt.  A.  B.  Winn  when  I  first  came 
out  to  this  country.  I  received  many  kind  offices  from  Tom  who  was 
the  confidential  servant  of  his  master.  He  was  a  polite  and  oblig¬ 
ing  servant  and  was  a  general  favorite.  I  trust  that  he  has  gone  to 
join  his  Master  in  Heaven. 

1860,  June  25:  On  Friday,  June  22nd.  .  .  .on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  negro  girl  on  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Reese.  Read  the  service  and  made  a  short 
exhortation  to  his  servants  who  were  present. 

1863,  Mar.  18:  Read  the  funeral  service  over  a  man  servant 
of  Dr.  Reese  at  his  plantation. 

1863,  Apr.  17:  Baptized  at  the  plantation  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Reese 
twelve  of  his  negro  children,  Mrs.  Reese  acting  as  sponsor  for 
them.  At  the  same  time  and  place  joined  in  Holy  Matrimony  two 
of  his  servants,  Preston  and  Margaret  Young. 

1864,  July  2:  On  Wednesday  the  22  June,  I  read  the  funeral 
service  over  a  negro  child  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  married 
two  of  Dr.  Reeses  servants. 

1866,  Feb.  5:  In  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  H.  W.  Reese,  I  married  Hazlewood  Raversies,  a  colored  man  to 
Roslie  Black. 

1866,  Sep.  23,  Sunday  night  about  ten  o’clock,  Mrs.  Julia 
Reese,  wife  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Reese,  departed  this  life  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Andrew’s  church,  on  Tuesday,  25  September. 

1867,  Aug.  13,  Administered  the  Holy  Communion  in  private 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Reese  to  W’M  Clark,  Jr.  He  died  that  night.  I 
attended  his  funeral  the  next  day.  He  was  buried  in  the  public 
grave  yard  near  Dayton  at  five  o’clock.” 
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Asa  B.  Winn  married  a  sister  of  John  R.  Robertson  who  was  a 
niece  of  John  D.  Royall.  His  plantation  was  bought  from  Col. 
Foy  whose  wife,  Cecile  Davide,  was  a  step-daughter  of  Frederick 
Ravesies.  Mr.  Winn  left  two  sons,  Walter  E.  and  Henry  Jasper, 
and  a  daughter  who  married  Dr.  Henry  Reese. 

1860,  Walter  E.  Winn,  lawyer,  lived  in  Demopolis. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  1859.  Jan.  9....”  I  preached  in  the 
afternoon  (second  Sunday  in  November)  in  Demopolis  and  bap¬ 
tized  Norman  Griffin,  infant  son  of  Walter  E.  and  Willie  Winn. 

1859,  Dec.  20:  On  Sunday  morning  the  19,  visited  Robertson 
Winn,  who  is  gradually  dying  with  consumption.  Had  some  con¬ 
versation  with  him.  He  is  not  well  informed  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  nor  has  he  led  a  religious  or  devout  life.  He  seems,  how¬ 
ever  to  feel  his  situation  and  appears  to  be  anxious  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  sad  event  which  cannot  be  very  far  off.  After 
conversing  with  him,  I  read  the  exhortation  in  the  service  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  and  prayed  with  him.  I  trust  God  will  have 
mercy  on  him  and  give  him  grace  to  repent  of  his  sins  and  prepare 
himself  properly  for  death.  Dined  with  Dr.  Griffin  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Winn  and  in  the  afternoon  returned  home. 

1859,  Dec.  29:  On  Thursday,  I  read  the  funeral  services 
over  the  remains  of  Robertson  Winn.  The  funeral  took  place  in 
the  church  in  Demopolis.  He  was  interred  at  the  vault.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  three  children.  .  .  .May  God  take  care  of  them. 

1863,  Jan.  18.  Baptized  in  Trinity  church,  Demopolis,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  infant  daughter  of  Walter  E.  and  Willie  Winn. 

1865,  Nov.  1.  At  the  house  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Winn  in  New- 
bern,  Green  County,  I  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Edmond  Rave¬ 
sies  and  Fanny  S.  Moore.” 

“Peachley,”  three  miles  from  Demopolis  and  across  the  road 
from  Dr.  Reese’s,  was  the  home  of  Dr.  G.  G.  Griffin.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  Presidents  of  the  railroad,  and  named  the  town, 
Faunsdale,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  T.  A.  Harrison. 

Dr.  Griffin’s  home  was  the  scene  of  many  balls  and  festivities. 
The  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Willie,  to  Capt.  Walter  E.  Winn, 
Gen.  Wilcox’s  staff,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  brilliant. 
Capt.  Winn  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle  and  is  buried  in  St. 
Andrews  Cemetery.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Mary  Winn  Gayle. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  1866,  Sep.  8:  “Saturday.  Read  the 
funeral  service  over  Mrs.  Anne  Griffin,  wife  of  Frank  Griffin.” 
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In  1828,  John  Royal!  Robertson  and  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Cocke,  of  Nottoway  County,  Va.,  journeyed  to  Alabama.  They 
were  great  friends  of  Reuben  and  Alice  Vaughan  and  attended  the 
marriage  in  1834  of  Virginia  Vaughan  to  A.  J.  Kidd. 

Two  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  sisters  lived  with  their  uncle,  John  D 
Royall,  who  settled  Port  Royall  on  the  Warrior  River,  one  married 
Mr.  Robert  Macon. 

John  R.  Robertson’s  children  were:  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Dr.  J.  A.  Groves,  of  Selma;  Anne,  who  married  Thomas  Cunning¬ 
ham,  a  druggist  of  Selma;  John  R.,  Jr.,  a  merchant  of  Selma; 
Richard  M.,  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Harrison  writes:  1871,  Feb.  3,  “At  their  home  I  baptized 

Anthony  Ferguson,  infant  son  of  Richard  Robertson  and  Ella 
his  wife.”  *~ 

The  Youngs  were  members  of  St.  Andrew’s  church.  In  1860, 
Matthew  H  Young  was  a  planter  of  Macon. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  1859,  Dec.  20,  1  omitted  to  note  in 
the  pioper  place  that  I  read  the  funeral  service  in  St.  Andrew’s 
church  on  Sat.  Dec.  10  over  the  remains  of  the  infant  daughter 
of  Herbert  Young. 

1860,  Mar.  16,  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  I  preached  in 
the  morning  at  St.  Andrews,  and  baptized  four  children;  one  son 
and  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Herbert  Young. 

Uniontown  and  Faunsdale  were  in  St.  Michael’s  Parish  which 
listed  20  communicants,  Rev.  John  Y.  Gholson,  Rector.  He  was 
a  cotton  planter  as  well  as  minister.  His  wife  was  from  New  Or¬ 
leans.  He  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  son  of  Judge  Thos.  S.  Ghol¬ 
son.  Judge  Gholson  left  Petersburg  after  the  War,  went  to  Great 
Britain  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gholson,  Walker  and  Co. 
of  Liverpool.  He  died  Dec.  15,  1868  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Phe  wealthiest  planter  in  St.  Michael’s  was  Mr.  Philip  Weaver, 
a  merchant  of  Selma,  who  did  not  live  on  his  plantation. 

Around  Faunsdale  were  some  charming  people:  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Win.  F.  Fitts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Fitts,  Mr.  J.  and  Mr.  W.  Fitts 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craighead.  The  “Cuba”  plantation  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bethea,  after  the  War. 

Judge  Ormond  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ala.,  Mr.  Snow  and 
Mr.  Isaac  Corwin  owned  but  did  not  live  on  their  plantations.  The 
estate  of  Croom  owned  valuable  lands  in  St.  Michael’s. 

On  the  Brame  plantations  was  a  chapel  built  for  negro  worship. 
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The  1860  Directory  lists:  Henry  Brame,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  O.  Brame  and 
Wm.  Brame,  planters  near  Uniontown. 

“Westwood,”  the  handsome  home  of  James  Lewis  Price,  the 
most  influential  business  man,  the  leading  promoter  of  the  first  rail¬ 
road  that  penetrated  the  Canebrake  and  President  of  the  line  com¬ 
pleted  from  Meridian  to  Selma.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Gen. 
Schuyler  Shearer  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Alex.  C. 
Davidson  of  Dallas  County. 

Gen.  Joseph  B.  Chambers,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  Ga.,  be¬ 
came  a  resident  of  the  Canebrake.  The  U.  S.  Government  honored 
him  in  1825,  as  an  escort  to  Gen.  Lafayette  on  his  memorable  trip 
through  Alabama. 

Two  prominent  physicians,  Dr.  Richard  Clarke  and  Dr.  John 
M.  Langhorne  lived  in  Uniontown.  Some  of  their  patients  were 
thirty  miles  away.  Dr.  Clarke  was  Capt.  Co.  D.,  Canebrake  Rifle 
Guards,  4  Ala.  Regt.  C.S.A.  His  courageous  heroism  in  the  Battle 
of  Manassas  was  noteworthy. 

Col.  Leigh  R.  Terrell,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Uniontown  was 
killed  in  the  battle  near  Richmond  on  the  Darbytown  Road. 

Successful  merchants  were  Mr.  Ware  and  Mr.  Pludson. 

Mrs.  Frank  Randolph  of  Montgomery,  was  a  native  of  this 
community;  the  Nicholsons,  the  Storrs,  the  Shields,  the  Christians 
Bradfields,  and  Boyds  had  lovely  estates. 

The  homes  of  Mr.  Davids,  Chas.  and  Morris  Walker  were  at 
the  intersection  of  the  roads,  three  miles  west  of  Uniontown. 

Andrew  Calhoun  owned  “Tulip  Hill.”  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Gen.  Duff  Green.  He  completed  his  education  at  Yale  and  desired 
to  become  a  planter.  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Sec.  of  War,  was  en¬ 
thused  over  the  fertility  of  the  Canebrake  lands  and  advised  his 
son:  “Go  to  the  Canebrake,  both  fame  and  fortune  can  be  found 
there.” 

The  political  question  of  Nullification  excited  the  voters  be¬ 
tween  the  40’s  and  50’s.  Henry  Clay  vigorously  opposed  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas;  John  C.  Calhoun  advocated  “That  any  State  in 
the  Union  might  annul  an  Act  of  the  Federal  Government.”  A 
famous  toast,  called  “The  Nullifier”  was  given  at  “Tulip  Hill”  in 
honor  of  their  guest,  John  C.  Calhoun.  All  standing  with  wine: 
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“Here’s  to  those  who  were  turned  out, 

But  not  to  those  who  turned  them  out, 

God  grant  that  turns  may  turn  about, 

And  turn  in  those  who  were  turned  out.” 

“Weynoke,”  the  home  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  H.  Minge,  brother  of 
David,  was  named  for  their  ancestral  home  in  Charles  City  Co 
Virginia. 

“Fair  Hope”  was  in  Faunsdale;  into  this  handsome  home 
Joseph  Seldon  brought  his  young  wife,  Bettie,  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  W.  H.  Minge.  During  the  War,  Mr.  Seldon  was  elected 
Capt.  of  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery.  His  health  failed  after  some 
time  in  the  service  and  he  returned  home;  Lt.  Lovelace  was  pro¬ 
moted  in  his  stead. 

“New  Quarter”  equally  as  beautiful  as  “Fair  Hope’Rwas  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Selden. 

“Atwood”  later  the  property  of  Hon.  Robert  Poole,  was  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Adams.  Five  of  the  Adams  sons  were  in  the 
5th  Ala.  Regt.  C.S.A.:  R.  H.,  Carter,  John,  William,  and  Buck.  In 
1944,  there  died  in  Selma,  Mrs.  Fannie  Lewis  Gwathmey  Adams, 
aged  95,  who  when  a  little  girl  had  been  kissed  by  Gen.  Lee.  She 
was  buried  in  Faunsdale,  St.  Michael’s  cemetery.  One  of  her 
grand  children  was  named  Richard  Henry  Adams. 

“Norwood,”  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  was  the  lovely  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Minge,  inherited  by  their  son,  the  Hon  John  H. 
Minge.  Their  daughter,  Margaret  Louise  Minge  was  sent  to  a 
famous  school  in  Richmond,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Hubert  Le 
Febrve,  a  man  of  splendid  culture  and  finest  moral  character.  She 
was  a  very  gifted  and  lovely  young  girl,  whose  standing  at  the  head 
of  her  class,  along  with  other  Alabama  girls  brought  forth  a  clarion 
call  from  Jennie  Fairfax  to  the  Virginia  students  “to  be  the  first”: 

ALABAMA’S  GLORIOUS  BAND 

See  Alabama’s  glorious  band 
Marching  up  to  Hubert’s  stand, 

Minge  and  Reaves,  Croom  and  Peck 
Rising  o’er  Virginia’s  wreck. 

Wake,  wake,  Virginia,  raise  your  head, 

Shine  forth ;  your  talents  are  not  dead ! 

Go,  be  the  first  at  Plubert’s  call 
And  glare  in  triumph  over  all- 
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Fair  daughters  of  Virginia’s  land, 

Try,  be  the  first  to  take  the  stand 
And  draw  from  Hubert’s  lips  the  praise 
That  oft  hath  come  in  former  days. 

Show  Alabama’s  glorious  band 
What  talents  flourish  in  this  land — 

Tell  Minge  and  Reaves,  Croom  and  Peck 
Virginia  is  not  all  a  wreck. 

Oct.  8,  1864,  a  wedding  of  interest:  “Married  on  8th  ult.  at 
“Norwood”  residence  of  the  bride’s  father,  David  Minge,  Esq.  by 
Rev.  John  Y.  Gholson,  Dr.  R.  H.  Dugger  to  Miss  Margaret  L. 
Minge.”  (Selma  Morning  Reporter,  Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  1864) 

Rev.  Edward  Baptist,  of  French  extraction,  married  Miss  Egg¬ 
leston,  both  Virginians.  They  lived  south  of  “Weynoke”  and  had  a 
lovely  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  Mr.  Baptist  was  an  orator  and 
a  scholar. 

“Faunsdale”  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Tho:  A.  Harrison  of  Charles 
City  County,  Va.  He  was  a  wealthy,  slave  owner.  Mr.  Hanson 
writes  often  of  the  Harrisons.” 

“1858,  Sep.  15.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  second 
Sunday  in  August  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Tho:  A.  Harrison,  I  bap¬ 
tized  18  negro  children. 

1858,  In  the  afternoon  (Sunday,  Sept.  26)  preached  in  St. 
Michael’s  Church.  .  .  .An  unusual  degree  of  seriousness  seemed  to 
pervade  the  congregation.  This  was  no  doubt  produced  by  the  sad 
calamity  which  a  short  time  before  had  befallen  Dr.  T.  A.  Harrison, 
a  member  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  friends  and 
supporters.  I  confess  that  I  was  myself  sensibly  affected  by  the 
event,  and  the  presence  of  his  family  in  the  Church  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing  must  have  caused  the  thoughts  of  all  to  recur  to  the  melancholy 
circumstances  which  attended  his  death.  In  returning  at  night  from 
the  house  of  a  friend  and  neighbor  where  he  had  been  with  his  family 
to  spend  the  evening,  he  was  thrown  from  his  buggy  and  died  a  few 
days  afterwards  from  the  injuries  received.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  and  accomplished  manners,  and  had  resided  in  the 
State  with  his  family  for  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  He  came 
to  this  State  and  settled  on  his  plantation  in  Marengo  County  in 
’44  or  ’45.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  married  Miss  Luisa 
Collins  of  North  Carolina,  a  highly  educated  and  accomplished  lady, 
and  a  devoted  member  of  the  Church.  They  united  piety  with 
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elegance  and  refinement  and  lived  in  handsome  style  but  with 
piopiiety  and  good  taste.  Mrs.  Harrison  devoted  more  time  and 
caie  to  the  religious  instruction  of  her  servants  than  any  church 
woman  of  my  acquaintance  in  Alabama.  She  devoted  the  afternoon 
of  every  Sunday  to  their  religious  instructions.  The  children  and 
young  negroes  she  teaches  the  church  catechism,  and  instructs  them 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  religion,  and  seemed  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  business  of  her  life  to  attend  both  to  their  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare.  I  trust  that  God  her  Saviour  will  remember  her  in 
her  troubles  and  afflictions  for  her  pious  care  of  her  servants. 

I860,  Mar.  30,  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  I  went  with  her  to  the  negro  quarters,  read  prayers  and 
preached  or  rather  made  an  exhortation  to  her  servants.  This  good 
lady  has  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
her  servants.  I  understand  that  she  assembles  them  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  leads  prayers  with  them  and  gives  them  such  instruction 
as  she  thinks  they  require.  She  carefully  instructs  the  children  in 
the  catechism  and  the  elementary  principles  of  religion.  Her 
servants  seem  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Church  service,  make 
the  responses  very  well,  and  deport  themselves  with  reverence  and 
apparent  devotion. 

1860,  Mar.  30.  St.  Michaels,  They  have  a  rich  and  Beautiful 
Communion  service,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Harrison  just  before  his  death. 
Mrs.  Harrison  married  secondly  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Stickney,  together, 
they  carried  on  a  great  work  for  the  Church.  She  lived  to  be  over 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Ingram  Vaughan,  older  by  nine  years  than  his  brother  Reuben, 
had  lived  an  arduous  strenuous  life.  He  married  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  Va.  Aug.  20,  1785,  Anne  Lewis,  orphan  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Mary  Bressie  Lewis.  He  and  his  family  moved  to  Alabama 
from  Halifax  County.  Recollections  of  Mary  Hewell:  “My  grand¬ 
father,  Ingram  Vaughan,  was  called  Captain.  I  remember  him  well; 
he  wore  his  hair  long  to  his  shoulders,  inclined  to  curl;  a  handsome 
man,  fairskinned  with  ruddy  complexion.  He  died  in  1836,  and  is 
buried  in  a  Presbyterian  church  Cemetery,  first  church  1  ever  heard 
of  in  the  Canebrake  in  1833.” 

In  1834,  when  77  years  old,  Ingram  Vaughan  applied  for  a 
Revolutionary  pension  under  Act  of  Congress,  June  7,  1832;  service 
Va.  Continental  and  Militia.  He  was  a  private,  sergeant,  ensign  and 
captain.  In  answer  to  several  interrogatories,  he  said, 
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“I  received  an  ensign  commission,  signed  by  Gen.  Lawson, 
which  is  lost  or  mislaid.  I  refer  you  to  Col.  James  Pickens,  Col. 
Holman  and  Robert  V.  Montague,  Esq.,  all  of  the  county  of  Mar¬ 
engo  and  State  of  Alabama.” 

The  clerk  of  the  county  court,  Thos.  Anderson,  atttested  his 
declaration.  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  and  Thompson  Hunt,  both  of  the 
county  of  Marengo,  certified  that  Ingram  Vaughan  was  well  known 
to  them  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  James  Pickens,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  witnessed  their 
statement.  The  decision  of  the  presiding  Judge,  Win.  J.  Alston, 
was  that  the  statement  of  the  witnesses  was  true.  (Vol.  14  Sen.  Doc. 
23d  Congress,  1833/34) 

Ingram  Vaughan’s  death  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  his 
son,  Bressie,  and  daughters,  to  Tuscaloosa. 

When  Robert  Vaughan  Montague  went  to  Virginia  for  his 
mother  and  brother,  Edward  Franklin,  they  stopped  with  Edward 
Bressie  Vaughan,  on  the  way  to  the  Canebrake.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  his  aunt  asked,  “Where  is  brother  Ingram?”  Bressie  replied, 
“He  died  in  1836,  just  before  I  moved  here.”  This  was  the  first 
information  she  had  of  his  death. 

Ingram  Vaughan’s  children  were:  Mary  Bolling  who  married 
Gabriel  Hancock  of  Madison  Co.,  Ala.;  Betsey  Carter,  who  married 
Pool  Whitt  of  Virginia;  Thos.  Lewis,  died  1812  (was  in  the  war); 
Edward  Bressie,  born  Jan.  21,  1797,  married  Maria  Blackburn  in 
Virginia  182  7/28.;  Anne  Bolling,  born  Feb.  6,  1801,  married  Dab¬ 
ney  Camp  Hewell,  Halifax  County,  Va.  1825.  Martha  Lewis  and 
William  Henry  both  died  in  infancy.  Anne  Lewis,  wife  of  Ingram 
Vaughan,  died  June,  1833,  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  die  in 
Alabama. 

U.  S.  Census,  Tuscaloosa,  1850:Edward  B.  Vaughan,  age  53, 
born  in  Virginia.  Value  of  estate  $4800.  Maria  Vaughan,  age  46, 
born  in  Va.  Children:  Francis  M.,  age  21,  clerk,  born  in  Ala.  Geo. 
W.,  age  19,  student,  Mary  A.  M.,  age  18,  Edward  B.,  age  9,  Henry 
Clay,  age  7,  Virginia  J.,  age  4,  all  born  in  Ala. 

U.  S.  Census,  1850,  Tuscaloosa,  No.  360:  D.  C.  Hewell,  born 
in  Virginia,  Ann  B.,  born  in  Virginia.  Susan  A.,  age  23,  born  in  Va., 
Mary  L.,  age  21,  born  in  Va.,  Amanda  F.,  age  19  born  in  Ala.,  John 
A.,  student,  age  17,  Virginia,  10,  Pocahontas,  8,  all  born  in  Ala. 

Ann  Carter  Vaughan  Montague,  what  an  elegant  old  Virginia 
aristocrat  she  was,  high  strung  and  very  large!  Known  as  “big 
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1  daughter  of  Captain  Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr. 

“I  was  awed  by  grandmother's  serious  face, 
white  lace  cap  and  shoulder  cape." 
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Grandma/’  “Grandma  Montague”  and  “Aunt  Montague.”  She  was 
born  in  1779,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va. 

Pattie  Moseley  said,  “I  was  awed  by  grandmother’s  serious 
face,  white  lace  cap  and  shoulder  cape.  She  .sat  so  erect!  I  was 
down  in  the  Canebrake  with  my  older  sister,  Sallie,  and  only  seven 
years  old,  but  she  was  so  shocked  at  my  stooped  shoulders  she  made 
me  stand  with  arms  extended  against  the  wall.  She  must  have  been 
a  most  estimable  woman  for  her  children  and  stepchildren  all  loved 
and  respected  her.  Only  uncle  Edward  lived  with  her  in  the  Cane¬ 
brake.  Her  daughters  were  all  married  and  lived  in  Mississippi,  ex¬ 
cept  Mrs.  McClenny,  of  Suffolk,  Va.  Sue  Kidd’s  favorite  cousin 
was  Adolphus  McClenny;  so  many  of  her  summers  were  spent 
with  them. 

The  Canebrake  home  was  in  the  Gilliam  and  Gholson  neighbor¬ 
hood,  west,  directly  south  of  the  1  hos  Gholson  s  and  across  the 
road  north  of  Maj.  John  W.  Tayloe’s,  on  the  way  to  Uniontown,  six 
miles  from  “Myrtle  Grove”  at  a  place  called  “Woodville.”  The  visits 
from  her  children  and  grandchildren,  the  Edward  Bressie  Vaughans, 
and  the  Hewells  enlivened  the  whole  connection,  making  their  homes 
gay  with  childish  laughter. 

Mary  Iiewell  said,  “Mother  was  so  fond  of  Aunt  Montague, 
visits  were  frequent  until  her  removal  to  Montgomery  after  Cousin 
Edward  Franklin  married.” 

The  clannish  tenacity  of  the  family  seemed  to  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  her.  Every  memento  of  her  patriotic  father,  Capt. 
Reuben  Vaughan,  Sr.  was  treasured,  and  she  clung  to  his  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  Commission  signed  by  Patrick  Henry  in  1777.  “Let  her 

own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates! ” 

1850  Marengo  Co.,  Ala.,  U.  S.  Census— Montague:  E.  F.  (Ed¬ 
ward  Franklin)  age  29,  born  in  Va.,  value  of  estate,  $3200.  Emma 
I.  (Imogene),  age  16,  born  in  N.  C.  Nancy  (Ann  Carter)  age  71, 

born  in  Va.,  value  of  personal  estate,  $30,280. 

Albert  Dillard,  great  grandson  of  Ann  Carter  Montague,  copied 
the  Montague  Family  Bible  records:  Mickleboro  Montague,  born  in 
Cumberland  County,  Va.  June  5,  1776,  died  in  Powhatan  Co.  Va. 
Nov  27  1827,  aged  61  years  and  six  months.  Died  three  miles  from 
the  place  at  which  he  was  born.  His  first  wife,  Sarah  Moore,  died 
Nov.  7,  1797,  aged  24.  Children  by  first  marriage:  Ihos.  Montague, 
born  Feb.  26,  1792,  died  in  Missouri,  St.  Charles  Co.,  Ju!y  IS, 
1852,  aged  60  years,  4  months  and  15  days.  His  first  wife  Miss 
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Jane  Dillard.  His  third  wife  Miss . He  left  a  young  wife  and 

large  family. 

Ann  B.  Montague,  born  March  22,  1793,  married  Frank  James 
Jennings  of  Cartersville  Va.  March,  1812.  Moved  to  Missouri  1838. 
Mr.  Jennings  died  1853,  aged  about  75  years. 

Jane  Montague,  born  Oct.  2,  1795,  married  Thos.  Browder  of 
Dinwiddie  County,  Va.,  died  about  1831. 

Mickleboro  Montague  was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Ann 
Career  Vaughan  of  Mecklenburg  County,  Va.,  Aug.  2,  1798.  Child¬ 
ren  by  second  marriage:  Elizabeth  I.  Montague,  born  Aug.  4,  1799, 
married  Richard  Kidder  Randolph,  died  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Jan.  30, 
1853,  aged  53  years  and  4  months. 

George  Montague,  born  Jan.  3,  1801,  died  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Nov.  21,  1821. 

Robert  Vaughan  Montague,  born  Aug.  1,  1802,  died  in  Mobile, 
April  23,  1866,  aged  64  years. 

Reuben  N.  Montague,  born  1804,  died  same  year. 

Martha  Montague,  born  Sept.  17,  1806,  married  first  Dr.  P.  F. 
Archer,  second  Win.  D.  McClenny  of  Nansemond  Co.,  Va. 

Mary  Wortley  Montague,  born  July  8,  1808,  married  John  T. 
Moseley  of  Powhatan  Co.,  Va.  Dec.  1,  1825.  (Note:  She  appears  to 
have  been  my  father’s  favorite  relative.  They  moved  to  Lowndes 
Co.,  Miss,  and  reared  a  large  family.  Albert.) 

Sarah  Louise  Montague,  born  April  25,  1813,  married  Dr.  Jas. 
A.  Dillard  of  Amherst  Co.,  Va.,  died  in  Lowndes  Co.  Miss.  May  30, 
1852. 

Maria  Carter  Montague,  born  May  21,  1815,  married  Rev. 

1  eter  Crawford  of  Louisa  Co.,  Va.  (Note:  They  too,  moved  to 
Crawfordsville,  Miss,  and  he  was  principal  of  a  large  girls’  school. 
Her  name  is  indistinct  in  the  old  paper,  but  I  think  I  have  gotten  it 
right.  My  grandfather  was  the  school  physician,  which  information 
I  got  from  the  late  Prof.  Halbert,  who  attended  the  school  with  my 
father.  (Albert.) 

Edward  Franklin  Montague,  born  in  Powhatan  Co.,  Va.,  Jan. 
17,  1823,  married  Miss  Imogene  C.  Livingston  of  Mobile  May  4 
1850. 

(Note:  Died  at  Auburn,  Ala.  about  1869.  They  had  three  children: 
George,  Frank  and  Virginia.  ...  George  was  one  of  the  finest  charac¬ 
ters  T  ever  knew-  He  was  a  typical  Montague.  He  died  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  1880.  Frank  died  when  a  mere  boy.  Virginia  still  lives  at 
Auburn,  Ala.  (Albert.) 
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Mrs.  Ann  Carter  Montague  died  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Ala. 

“Richland, ”  the  home  of  Robert  V.  and  Emily  G.  Montague, 
was  the  center  of  gayety  and  political  gatherings.  Mr.  Montague 
was  of  splendid  presence,  strong  intellect,  and  a  prominent  Whig. 
Though  he  did  not  hold  public  office,  he  was  a  willing  stump  speaker 
and  called  upon  often  to  speak  at  party  rallies. 

Once  and  once  only,  he  was  pitted  against  William  L.  Yancey, 
an  orator  never  equalled  in  debate.  The  people  of  Uniontown  re¬ 
quested  him  in  1845  to  engage  in  a  public  discussion  on  the  then  all 
important  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Yancey,  the  great 
Calhoun  exponent  of  Secession,  spoke  first;  Montague  answered; 
with  fiery  eloquence,  Yancey  came  back  with  his  rejoinder;  before 
his  speech  was  finished,  Montague  rode  away;  he  was  no  match  for 
the  immortal  Yancey. 

The  “Richland”  home  was  more  than  large  enough  for  the  eight 
children  who  were:  Georgianna,  born  in  1830,  Michelborough  Law¬ 
rence,  1832,  Caesar  Rodney,  Dec.  16,  1834,  Edward  DeSaix,  Feb. 
29,  1836  Reuben  Vaughan,  May  31,  1839  Robert  Vaughan  Jr., 
1840,  Alice  Ann,  Dec.  15,  1843,  Henry  Clay,  1846. 

A  small  schoolhouse  was  built  in  the  grove  for  the  children.  Mr. 
Cushman,  the  tutor,  forcibly  trained  their  minds.  Their  cousins, 
John,  Waverly  and  Reuben  Dugger,  attended  the  school,  too,  riding 
from  “Frederickton”  on  horseback;  Reuben  was  so  young  he  rode 
behind  Daddy  Thompson,  the  carriage  driver.  Reuben  Duggar 
remembered  he  was  in  the  spelling  class  with  Mick,  Rodney,  DeSaix 
Gorham,  Ed  Dillard  and  Vaughan  Montague;  sometimes  he  out- 
spelled  them.  Mr.  Cushman  laughed  and  teased  them  over  letting 
such  a  little  fellow  get  ahead.  They  would  say,  “Yes,  he  pets  you, 
that’s  why.”  Later,  John  Dugger  went  to  Petersburg  for.  schooling 
and  lived  with  Aunt  White. 

Once  a  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Uniontown  to  Demopolis,  had 
to  pass  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Harry  Duval  and  R.  V.  Montague, 
both  houses  being  near  the  main  road.  As  he  reached  the  home  of 
Mr.  Montague,  his  horse  shied  and  the  familiar  odor  of  mint  filled 
the  air.  Riding  to  the  house,  he  dismounted  and  inquired,  “Is  the 
owner  at  home?”  The  servant,  struck  with  his  extreme  courtesy, 
invited  him  in. 

(Note:  The  old  Montague  plantation  is  8  miles  on  Mobile  Road. 
I  am  confident  she  died  there.  The  place  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Duggar  of  Auburn,  Ala.  (Albert.) 
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‘‘Who  is  the  gentleman,  Bristol?”  asked  Mr.  Montague. 

Don  know  he  name,  but  he  ain’t  no  half-strainer,  he  ar  a 
gen’man,  ‘cordin  to  his  raisin.’  ” 

Mr.  Montague  approached  the  stranger  who  spoke  first: 

“My  dear  sir,  my  horse  shied  and  stepped  on  a  mint  bed.  It’s 
fragrance  was  delightful  and  awakened  pleasant  memories.  I  am  a 
Kentuckian;  my  father  is  a  Virginian  and  raises  mint  in  his  garden.” 

Mr.  Montague  said,  “I  am  from  Virginia,  the  state  where  good 
things  grow.” 

Yes,  I  know  it.  No  one  but  a  Kentuckian  or  a  Virginian  would 
have  mint  growing  wild  about  him.  1  read  in  ‘Horace’  that  the  man 
couldn’t  die  who  had  sage  in  his  garden.  In  Kentucky  we  say  he 
who  raises  mint  will  live  long  and  die  happy.” 

Bristol  brought  in  glasses  of  mint  julep,  a  dinner  w^is  enjoyed, 
and  the  merits  of  the  old  day  and  the  new  were  equally  discussed. 

^  Bristol,  in  the  kitchen,  expatiated  on  his  “find”:  “This  was  a 
gen  man,  he  warn’t  no  horse  trader,  nor  mule  driver  either;  he 
ducted  himself  cordin  to  his  raisin.  He  sat  down  like  a  gen’man.” 

In  those  days  some  of  the  most  uncouth  and  ordinary  men  came 
from  lenn.  and  Kentucky  as  horse  traders  and  mule  drivers,  and 
were  not  acceptable  company,  though  tolerated  at  a  hotel. 

The  traveller  was  sorry  to  find  that  no  Canebrake  land  was  for 

sale. 

In  1853,  Robert  Montague  sold  “Richland”  to  James  H.  Du- 
Bose  and  moved  to  La.,  his  departure  regretted  by  his  friends.  With 
sorrow  Emily  Montague  made  this  removal;  she  dreaded  going  so 
far  away  from  those  she  loved  most  dearly. 

The  Cedars”  was  the  hospitable  home  of  Col.  C.  C.  Pegues  of 
S.  C.  His  sister,  Harriet  E.,  married  James  Henry  DuBose  who 
moved  to  Marengo  County  in  1840,  living  in  the  eastern  part  until 
1853  when  he  bought  “Richland.”  Their  daughter  Evelyn  married 
Col.  J.  W.  Bondurant,  an  officer  in  the  artillery  service,  C.  S.  A.  Dr. 
Eugene  Bondurant  (their  son)  was  an  eminent  physician  of  Mobile. 
Another  daughter  married  Capt.  A.  H.  Ravesies,  C.  S.  A.,  and 
grandson  of  Frederick  Ravesies.  Their  eldest  son,  Capt.  Walter 
Dubose  who  married  Miss  Matilda  Lee  Johnson  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Petersburg  1864. 

Kiinborough  C.  DuBose,  administrator  of  Isaiah  and  Geliy 
Thomas  DuBose  of  S.  C.,  was  a  graduate  of  a  S.  C.  college  and 
finished  his  education  in  Schenectady,.  N.  Y.  He  married  Miss 
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Elizabeth  Boykin  Witherspoon,  in  S.  C.  and  John  W.,  born  in  1836, 
was  the  oldest  of  his  children  born  in  S.  C.  Although  he  owned  a 
plantation  in  Marengo  County  in  1839,  he  did  not  settle  there  at 
“Cedar  Grove”  until  1850. 

Isaiah  DuBose  married  Adele  and  K.  C.  DuBose,  Jr.  married 
Pauline,  daughters  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  John  McRae. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal,  July  29,  1859:  “On  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  July  27th,  I  read  the  funeral  service  over  Minnie,  infant 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  DuBose.  She  was  a  very  lovely  child  and 
her  death  seems  to  have  been  a  sad  affliction  to  her  parents. 

Jan.  3,  1860:  After  remaining  a  short  time  at  the  Church,  I 
rode  down  to  Mr.  James  DuBose’s  to  inquire  about  the  health  of 
his  son,  Christopher,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Va.  with  typhoid  fever.  His  father  had  gone  on,  to  the 
University  to  see  him  and  had  been  absent  for  some  weeks.  I  found 
Mrs.  DuBose  and  her  daughters  at  home.  They  had  received  a  dis¬ 
patch  a  day  or  two  before  informing  them  that  Christopher  was  a 
little  better  and  slowly  improving.  They  were  in  some  concern  about 
one  of  the  younger  children  who  on  the  preceding  Friday  night  had 
set  fire  to  the  sleeve  of  her  dress  and  burned  her  arm  very  severely. 

1858,  Sept.  15:  On  the  second  Sunday  in  August  I  baptized 
in  St.  Andrews  15  negro  children  and  one  grown  woman  belonging 
to  Mr.  James  DuBose  and  his  son,  Walter. 

1860,  Feb.  21:  On  Monday  evening,  Feb.  13th,  I  baptized 
with  the  public  service  at  Mr.  James  DuBose’s  the  infant  daughter 
of  Walter  and  Matilda  DuBose.  She  was  called  Willie  Johnson. 

1860,  Apr.  3:  On  the  first  day  of  April,  the  Sunday  next  be¬ 
fore  Easter,  I  preached  in  the  morning  in  Stv  Andrews,  baptized 
eight  servants  belonging  to  Mr.  James  DuBose . 

1860,  Apr.  8:  On  Easter  Sunday  he  (Bishop  Cobbs)  preached 
in  St.  Andrews,  confirmed  two  persons,  in  the  morning  and  admin¬ 
istered  the  Holy  Communion.  The  congregation  was  large  and  at¬ 
tentive  and  I  trust  the  service  had  a  salutary  influence.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  preached  to  a  large  congregation  of  servants  and  confirmed 
ten,  one  of  Mrs.  McRae’s  and  nine  of  Mr.  James  DuBose’s.  I  trust 
that  this  .will  prove  the  beginning  of  a  good  work  among  them,  and 
that  God  will  be  pleased  and  add  many  of  them  to  his  Church. 

1862,  Aug.  19:  On  Saturday,  August  16th,  Mr.  Isaiah  Du¬ 
Bose  died.  Fie  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  St.  Andrews  Church. 
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A  very  large  concourse  attended  his  funeral.  He  was  a  good  man 
much  esteemed  and  respected,  and  his  death  was  greatly  deplored. 

r  18 :  BaPtized  in  private  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 

Josephine  McRae,  Marie  Josephine,  the  infant  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  I  saiah  Du  Bose  and  his  wife,  Adele  Du  Bose. 

Feb.  25  1863:  Read  the  funeral  service  at  St.  Andrews  over 
Mane  Josephine,  infant  daughter  of  Mrs.  Adele  DuBose. 

n  '  1863>  0ct‘  20:  At  St-  Andrews  Church,  I  united  in  matrimony 
Capt.  Henry  Ravesies  to  Miss  Eugenia  DuBose. 

1863,  Dec.  26:  In  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Du- 

Bose  1  baptized  Mary  Hill,  infant  daughter  of  Col.  Bondurant  and 
his  wife,  Eva. 

1866,  Aug.  13:  Read  the  funeral  service  at  the  Church  over 
the  body  of  Frank  DuBose,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Adele  DuBose. 

1867,  heb.:  Read  the  funeral  service  over - ,  infant  son  of 

imborough  and  Pauline  DuBose.  I  had  before  baptized  him  in 
private. 

1868,  Apr.  12:  Easter  Sunday  preached  in  the  morning  at  St 
Andrews  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion,  also  baptized  the 
infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Kimborough  DuBose. 

1869,  May  6:  Read  the  funeral  service  over  the  remains  of 
Minnie  Gertrude,  infant  daughter  of  Pauline  and  Kimborough  Du¬ 
Bose  at  St.  Andrews. 

“Waldwic”  was  the  home  of  a  delightful  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Minor  Gracey  of  S.  C.,  who  came  to  the  Canebrake  in  the  40s. 

I  heir  dinners  and  balls  were  unsurpassed.  Mr.  Gracey  died  1853  in 
Demopolis  of  yellow  fever,  his  will  Nov.  6,  1853  witnessed  by  R.  V. 
Montague,  H.  W.  Reese,  Jas.  D.  Browder,  with  wife  Mourning  S. 
and  friend  Francis  S.  Lyon  exors.  His  legatees  were  his  wife, 
brothers  and  sisters,  nieces  and  nephew  Sinclair  N.  Steel,  and  friend 
Mrs.  Robertson,  wife  ol  John  R.  Robertson. 

Hon.  Willis  P.  Bocock  married  Mrs.  Gracey  in  1855.  He  was 
Atty.  Gen.  of  Virginia,  a  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  community.  Born  in  Buckingham  Co.,  1807,  he  received  his 
B.  L.  degree  from  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  was  a  member  of  the  Va.  Legis¬ 
lature  from  Buckingham  1845,  46  and  47,  and  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  1850/51. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bocock: 
uDec.  20,  1859:  Today  is  Tuesday,  20th;  visited  General 
Bocock  and  spent  the  day  with  him  and  his  wife.” 
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1866,  April  11:  Read  the  funeral  service  at  St.  Andrews 
Church  over  a  Miss  Morris,  daughter  of  a  white  laborer  employed 
by  Mr.  Carnes  on  General  Bocock’s  plantation; ” 

Gen.  Bocock’s  large  account  book  is  still  in  possession  of  his 
family.  In  it  he  wrote  explicit  instructions  to  his  overseer  which 
serve  to  present  the  general  plan  followed  by  all  the  planters  as  to 
hours  for  labor,  recreation  and  treatment  of  the  negroes;  just  as 
throughout  the  Canebrake  the  same  religious  instructions  were  con¬ 
tinuously  promoted.  “Waldwic”  and  other  plantations  had  special 
chapels  built  for  negro  worship. 

RULES  FOR  THE  OVERSEER  OR  MANAGER 

1.  He  must  not  indulge  in  swearing,  drinking  or  any  immorality 
on  the  place.  The  morals  of  the  negroes  must  be  strictly  attended 
to,  and  unless  the  overseer  conducts  himself,  like  a  gentleman  no 
improvement  can  be  expected  of  the  negroes. 

2.  He  should  not  enter  into  conversations  with  the  negroes  except  on 
business.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

3.  Occasionally  and  at  odd  times  he  should  patrol  the  negro  quar¬ 
ters  to  sec  that  nothing  amiss  is  going  on.  - 

4.  He  must'  not  injure  the  negroes,  never  strike  one  in  a  passion, 
or  with  anything  that  might  do.  mischief-  If  they  ,  do  wrong  and 
need  correcting  let  it  be  done  without  cruelty  and  avoid  taunting 
them  with  their  misconduct  afterwards.  Avoid  torture  of  mind 
or  body. 

5.  A  brisk  lively  motion  both  for  mules  and  negroes  should  general¬ 
ly  be  required  but  no  rushing.  It  is  desirable  for  everything  to  last 
as  long  as  possible,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  overworked. 

6.  Breeding  and  suckling  women  should  be  worked  near  the  house  it 
possible,  and  carefully. 

7.  Mules  and  horses  should  be  well  rubbed  and  attended  to  every  day 
and  negroes  should  be  allowed  a  specified  time  for  that  pin  pose, 
say  one  hour  at  12  o'clock  in  winter,  and  the  time  lengthened  as 
the  days  grow  long  and  hot.  In  hot  weather,  hands  and  mules 
must  have  two  hours  rest  at  12  o’clock. 

8.  At  night  let  the  negroes  employ  themselves  as  they  please  till  the 
bell  rings,  without  any  interference  unless  they  are  violating  some 
rule  of  the  plantation- 

9.  The  women  must  be  allowed  time  every  week  for  washing  anti 
mending,  and  the  largest  girls  must  help  their  mothers.  If  a  rainy 
day  comes  in  the  week  let  them  have  it.  ll  not,  allow  them  two 
or  three  hours  by  sun  on  Saturday  evening. 

10.  About  once  a  month,  say  on  the  1st  Saturday  after  the  weather 
begins  to  get  warm,  have  a  cleaning  up  about  the  houses,  yards 
and  under  the  houses  and  haul  oil  the  litter.  Cleanliness  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  health. 
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11-  Negroes  are  allowed  to  come  up  to  see  Mistress  and  Masters  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  late  Sunday  afternoons.  At  all  other  times 
they  must  ask  leave  of  the  overseer  before  they  come.  The  house 
hands  do  not  go  to  the  quarters  without  permission. 

12.  Men  aie  allowed  a  rooster  and  3  hens,  two  hens  additional  for 
their  wives,  and  one  for  each  child  that  works  in  the  held.  These 
they  have  to  start  with  at  the  hrst  of  the  year.  The  chickens  and 
^-S&s  they  laise  are  for  their  own  use,  not  to  be  sold  off  the  place. 

13.  As  we  try  to  raise  meat  and  all  supplies  for  the  place,  the  over¬ 
seer  must  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  stock  of  all  kinds  as  to 
the  crop.  Have  them  counted  frequently,  and  count  himself  and  list 
at  least  once  a  month. 

14.  Notice  houses,  fences  and  gates.  Put  and  keep  them  in  as  good 
condition  as  practicable.  Attend  to  the  gear  of  all  kinds,  and  all 
plantation  tools,  wagons,  plows  etc;  let  all  be  kept  in  good  order 
and  good  repaii,  and  when  not  in  use  put  in  their  right  places, 
not  left  exposed  to  hot  sun  and  wet  weather- 

15.  The  great  rule  of  managing  is:  Keep  every  thing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  lepan  ;  waste  nothing;  take  care  of  everything,  especially 
when  likely  to  be  scarce. 

16.  And  the  rule  for  cropping  is,  first  make  an  abundance  to  live  and 
feed  on,  including  plenty  of  vegetables  for  the  negroes;  then  as 
much  market  crop  as  convenient. 

17.  1  he  oveiseei  laises  nothing  for  sale,  except  for  his  employer;  and 
sells  nothing  off  the  place  except  by  authority  of  his  employer, 
then  for  cash  only  which  he  at  once  hands  over. 

18-  lhe  overseer’s  time  is  paid  for  by  his  employer,  and  belongs  to 
his  employer,  it  is  not  right  for  the  overseer  to  use  that  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  belongs  to  his  employer,  in  going  about,  in  visiting, 
or  in  entertaining  or  in.  any  way  but  for  his  employer. 

19.  He  keeps  a  book,  prepared  and  furnished  him  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  in  which  the  rules  are  written  down  and  he  sets  down 
everything  in  the  course  of  the  year  according  to  the  heads. 

20.  And  when  his  employer  is  absent  he  writes  to  his  employer  at  the 
end  of  every  week  an  account  of  matters  on  the  place,  sending  at 
the  end  of  every  month  a  report  of  his  stock,,  etc. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bocock  had  no  children,  but  childish  gayety  was 
not  lacking  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Steel  and  their  children  resided 
with  them. 

“Bleak  House”:  Owned  by  Major  Ivey  Forman  Lewis,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  N.  C.  His  wife  was  Miss  Kate  Rhodes 
of  that  state.  In  1858,  in  Europe,  they  purchased  superb  copies  as 
well  as  original  paintings  of  the  great  masters  with  which  they 
adorned  their  handsome  home.  In  1864,  for  safe  keeping,  these 
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paintings  were  placed  in  a  six-mule  cotton  wagon  and  sent  away. 
The  wagon  met  the  enemy;  the  faithful  negro  pleaded  with  the 
soldiers  not  to  take  them:  “It  would  break  my  missus’  heart.”  His 
request  was  granted,  though  other  contents  of  the  wagon  were  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  highway.  Major  Lewis  went  into  the  Confederate 
service  as  first  lieutenant,  and  was  more  than  once  promoted. 

Mr.  Hanson  baptized  two  of  the  Lewis  children: 

“1862,  Oct.  7:  On  Sunday,  the  5th  inst.,  I  baptized  in  St. 
Andrews  Church  Mary  Forman,  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  Ivey  F. 
Lewis.  The  sponsors  were  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  Mrs.  Lucy  Tayloe 
and  Mr.  Lewis. 

1866,  Aug.  20:  Monday.  1  baptized  at  the  residence  of  his 
father,  Ivey  Forman,  infant  son  of  Major  Ivey  F.  Lewis,  and 
Catherine,  his  wife.  Sponsors:  The  parents  and  Miss  Sarah  F. 
Garber.” 

Mary  Forman  Lewis,  a  handsome  brunette,  sister  of  Major 
Lewis,  had  a  brilliant  marriage  in  1864  to  Lt.  Gen.  Wm.  J.  Hardee, 
Mr.  Hanson  officiated,  and  among  other  distinguished  guests  were 
Generals  P.  R.  Cleburne  and  Z.  C.  Deas. 

In  1852,  the  zenith  of  the  social  glory  of  the  Canebrake,  John 
William  Tayloe  became  the  owner  of  “Walnut  Grove.”  Born  in 
Virginia,  the  son  of  Geo.  P.  Tayloe,  of  Roanoke,  he  was  young, 
handsome  and  wealthy,  and  became  the  beau  ideal  of  the  community. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  class  of 
1852;  Stonewall  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill  were  on  the  faculty.  He 
was  an  accomplished  bugleman  and  delighted  Major  Jackson  in 
artillery  drill. 

He  married  Miss  Lucy  Randolph,  of  Greensboro,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Carter  Randolph.  With  servants,  carriages,  horses  and  all  the 
appointments  of  fashionable  society,  he  and  his  young  wife  knew  no 
limit  to  their  entertaining.  The  dinners  and  balls  at  “Walnut 
Grove”  marked  the  beginning  of  the  social  season  in  Marengo 
County. 

In  1861,  he,  as  captain,  with  Lieutenants  Ivey  F.  Lewis,  Carter 
C.  Randolph  and  Geo.  E.  Tayloe  were  offiicers  of  the  best  equipped, 
best  drilled  and  best  mounted  cavalry  in  the  C.  S.  A.  Alabama  armed 
the  men  with  the  new  sabres  and  newest  revolvers.  He  contributed 
$1500  to  a  fund  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  horse  equipment  and  uni¬ 
forms.  The  company  was  assigned  to  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  and  this 
memorable  corps  became  an  important  factor  in  the  army  of  North- 
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ern  Virginia.  John  William  Tayloe  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  at  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines.  His  younger  brother,  Lomax, 
was  killed  at  Kelly’s  Ford,  and  Major  Tayloe  took  his  place  in  the 
2nd  Virginia  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  His  father,  of  Roanoke,  entered 
the  Home  Guard,  and  two  of  his  four  brothers  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy  were  killed.  His  sisters  were  Mrs.  John  B.  Langhorne, 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Rogers,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Gwathmey,  of  Norfolk,  Va.  lde  had  only  one  child,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ann  R.,  called  Nannie. 

“Solemnized  the  rites  of  marriage  between  Dr.  A.  T.  Henley 
and  Miss  Ann  R.  Tayloe.”  (Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal ) — Nov.  1,  1872. 

Major  John  William  Tayloe  died  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  at  the 
age  of  71,  the  last  of  his  name  in  his  branch  of  the  family. 

“Elmwood,”  in  the  Hatch  neighborhood,  was  the  property  of 
Geo.  Edwards  Tayloe,  a  brother  of  John  William  Tayloe.  He  was 
the  distinguished  colonel  of  the  11th  Ala.  Regiment,  Army  of  North¬ 
ern  Virginia,  composed  chiefly  of  Marengo  County  men,  which  took 
part  in  nearly  all  the  battles  and  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  was 
at  the  surrender  with  Gen.  Lee. 

A  cousin,  E.  Thornton  Tayloe  owned  and  lived  at  “Windsor,” 
which  touched  “Myrtle  Grove”  at  one  point  and  adjoined  the 
plantation  of  John  Royall  Robertson. 

An  old  newspaper  account,  undated,  stated: 

“E.  Thornton  Tayloe’s  will  was  admitted  to  probate  yesterday 
at  Troy.  Mr.  Tayloe  was  a  resident  of  Marengo  County.  His  planta¬ 
tions  estimated  to  be  worth  $50,000.  The  property  was  left  to  his 
two  children,  a  son  and  daughter.” 

“New  Hope,”  of  many  acres  and  many  slaves,  was  the  home  of 
Capt.  Henry  A.  Tayloe,  who  attained  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
citizen  of  the  Canebrake.  In  1834  he  came  from  Washington  city; 
the  youngest  son  of  Col.  John  Tayloe  of  the  “Octagon”  and  “Mount 
Airy,”  the  mansion  in  Virginia. 

Plis  brothers,  Benjamin  Ogle,  William  Henry  and  George  P. 
Tayloe,  were  landowners  in  the  Canebrake,  but  only  Plenry  resided 
there  permanently,  living  first  at  “Walnut  Grove.”  He  was  educated 
at  the  Univ.  of  Virginia  and  recalled  the  horseback  visits  there  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  from  “Monticello.” 

His  wife  was  Miss  Narcissa  Jemison;  a  son,  Chancellor  W.  H. 
Tayloe,  sons-in-law,  Judge  R.  L.  Maupin  and  Benjamin  Hatch. 

Capt.  Tayloe’s  successful  hobby  was  horse  racing.  There  was 
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a  track  at  Prairieville  and  some  of  the  finest  race  horses  were  trained 
on  his  plantation.  He  entered  his  horses  as  far  away  as  New  Orleans, 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Montgomery  and  Mobile. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Andrews  Church,  and  for 
forty  years  Secretary  to  the  Diosecan  Convention.  He  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  effort  to  organize  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  clergymen,  made  a  trip  over  the  state  with 
Bishop  Cobbs  in  his  buggy  for  this  purpose.  Bishop  Cobbs  brought 
him  a  silver  loving  cup  from  Europe  as  a  token  of  his  regard.  He 
was  senior  warden  of  St.  Andrews  when  he  died. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal: 

April  23,  1859:  “Yesterday,  Good  Friday,  I  read  the  service 
and  preached  to  a  small  congregation  in  St.  Andrews  in  the  morning. 
At  the  same  time  1  baptized  Kate  Beverly,  infant  daughter  of  Henry 
A.  and  Narcissa  Tayloe. 

Jan.  3,  1860:  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  was  so 
cold  and  the  road  so  bad  that  I  did  not  officiate  either  at  St.  And¬ 
rews,  Macon  or  in  Demopolis.  I  went  to  St.  Andrews  Church  in  the 
morning;  there  was  no  one  there  however  but  the  sexton  and  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Tayloe  and  his  daughter.  (Mr.  Hanson  leaves  the  church 
and  visits  the  DuBoses.) 

From  Mr.  DuBose’s  I  went  down  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Tayloe’s  where 
I  found  Mr.  George  and  Thornton  Tayloe.  I  spent  the  night  there 
and  remained  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  The  weather 
still  very  cold. 

Aug.  2  7,  1860:  On  Sunday,  August  19th,  1  preached  in  the 
afternoon  in  St.  Andrews  to  the  white  congregation.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  preached  to  the  servants  in  the  Church  and  baptized  four 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Tayloe. 

Mar.  7,  1863:  Read  the  funeral  service  over  a  little  negro  girl 
of  Mr.  H.  A.  Tayloe’s  at  his  request. 

May  26,  1863:  Read  the  funeral  service  over  the  body  of  a 
negro  girl  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Tayloe. 

Nov.  2,  1864:  United  in  wedlock  Captain  Robert  L.  Maupin 
and  Miss  Anne  Ogle  Tayloe  at  the  house  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Tayloe. 

Jan.  2  7,  1865:  At  “Walnut  Grove”  1  married,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Tayloe,  two  of  her  servants,  Richard  and  Dolly. 

Aug.  24,  1866:  Friday.  At  Capt.  H.  A.  Tayloe’s  read  the 
funeral  service  over  Moses,  a  negro  boy. 

1868,  Apr.  31:  Whit  Sunday,  preached  in  the  morning  in  St. 
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Andrews  Church.  Baptized  Narcissa  Tayloe,  daughter  (infant)  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Ogle  and  Captain  Maupin.  Sponsors:  Captain  H.  A. 
Tayloe  and  Mrs.  Narcissa  Tayloe,  his  wife. 

1869,  May  30:  Baptized  Charles  Leslie,  infant  son  of  Capt. 
Maupin  and  Anne  Ogle,  his  wife. 

1870,  Feb.  23:  United  in  matrimony  Benj.  F.  Hatch  and 
Narcissa  Tayloe. 

1870,  July  17:  Preached  in  the  morning  in  St.  Andrews 
Church  and  baptized  the  infant  son  of  James  Styron.  Sponsors:  the 
parents  and  Capt.  H.  A.  Tayloe. 

1871,  Apr.  14:  Easter  Sunday,  Apr.  9,  I  celebrated  divine 
service  in  St.  Andrews  Church,  Macon,  in  the  morning  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  Floly  Communion.  I  also  baptized  Isabelle,  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  Maupin  and  Mrs.  Anne  Ogle,  his  wife,  also  Minnie 
Tourney,  infant  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Narcissa  Hatch.  The 
Church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  the  congregation  was 
unusually  large,  the  music  was  fine,  and  the  whole  service  interest¬ 
ing  and  gratifying.”  (Ginnie  Kidd  was  one  of  the  godmothers  for 
Minnie  Hatch.) 

The  self  made  man  and  rich  bachelor,  John  Collins,  acquired  a 
fortune  after  coming  into  the  locality.  He  had  come  in  1837,  owner 
of  a  few  slaves,  in  charge  of  the  wagons  and  negroes  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Tayloe.  He  saved  his  small  salary,  bought  160  acres 
and  some  negroes,  and  in  less  than  30  years  owned  land  and  negroes 
free  of  all  encumbrances,  worth  at  public  sale  $500,000.  Being  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  Black  Belt,  he  could  ride  six  miles  nofth  and 
six  miles  south  on  his  lands,  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  Canebrake. 
He  never  married,  but  members  of  his  family  came  from  Virginia, 
inherited  his  lands,  married  in  the  community  and  are  now  listed 
as  its  most  valued  citizens. 

Two  days  before  his  death,  he  asked  to  be  baptized. 

Mr.  Hanson  wrote: 

1867,  June  20:  “This  day  I  baptized  John  Collins,  an  old  man 
about  70  years  of  age,  who  is  very  ill  and  not  expected  to  recover. 
He  has  lived  for  this  world  only.  He  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  acquiring  wealth,  but  has  laid  up,  I  fear,  but  little  treasure  in 
Heaven.” 

1867,  June  23:  “At  St.  Andrews  Church,  Macon,  I  read  the 
funeral  service  over  Mr.  John  Collins.  He  died  the  day  before  and 
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was  interred  in  the  graveyard  belonging  to  the  Church.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  whites  and  many  colored  persons.” 

“Hawthorne,”  just  north  of  the  church,  was  .  built  by  Mr. 
Manning,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  1818.  He  named  the  town 
Macon  after  the  great  North  Carolinian.  Amos,  Robert  and  James 
Manning  are  listed  in  the  first  deeds.  The  plantation  lay  to  the 
east  along  the  public  road.  It  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  Manning 
Place,  though  now  they  do  not  own  any  part  of  it.  Miss  Josephine 
Manning  was  Susan  Kidd’s  bridesmaid.  Mrs.  Win.  A.  Porter, 
present  owner,  wrote: 

“  ‘Hawthorne,’  up  to  1862,  was  a  typical  colonial  home,  reach¬ 
ing  out  as  far  as  my  front  gate;  in  fact,  all  of  my  front  yard  was 
definitely  a  cellar;  it  was  filled  in,  the  front  parlor  and  dining  room 
being  over  it.  ( 

In  1862,  it  was  bought  by  my  grandfather,  Dr.  James  Browder, 
who  changed  its  architecture.  ‘Too  much  roof,’  my  grandfather  said, 
and  John  Henry  Tayloe,  an  architect,  remodelled  it  to  its  present 
style.  Cousin  Ginnie  Kidd  spent  seven  years  here,  some  of  it  before, 
during  and  after  the  war.  Gertrude  Duncan  visited  here.” 

Dr.  James  Daniel  Browder  was  a  relative  of  Robert  V.  Monta¬ 
gue,  and  had  come  to  the  Canebreak  from  Virginia  on  horseback. 
Taking  a  pre-medical  course  at  the  Univ.  of  Virginia,  he  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated.  He 
married  in  Philadelphia  Miss  Marie  Louise  Juliette  Chapron  and 
returned  to  Alabama  with  his  bride.  Dr.  Browder  became  the 
“family  doctor”  of  the  neighborhood  which  covered  many  miles. 

The  ordinary  practice  of  Dr.  Browder  was  paid  for  by  the 
miles  travelled,  at  $1.00  per  mile,  by  the  prescriptions  and  the 
charges  for  medicine  left  for  the  patient  from  his  saddle  bags.  The 
range  of  his  practice  was  many  miles  from  border  to  border  and  his 
residence  in  a  central  position  in  this  area.  He  followed  plantation 
roads,  or  public  highways  There  was  seldom  a  milepost.  He 
reckoned  his  own  distance.  During  the  first  days  of  March  it  was 
his  yearly  custom  to  send  “Jim,”  his  trusted  negro  servant,  around 
with  bills  for  the  years  practice,  itemized  and  receipted  in  full.  Jim 
returned  with  the  planter’s  check  on  his  cotton  factor  in  Mobile. 
This  was  all  the  trouble  for  collecting  fees.  He  never  lost  a  dollar 
and  never  sued  for  a  fee. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal:  “1860,  Jan.  3.  On  the  following  Wed¬ 
nesday  1  visited  Dr.  James  Browder.  Found  his  wife  and  sister, 
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Miss  Eliza  Chapron,  at  home.  They  are  both  strict  Roman 
Catholics.” 

Mr.  John  Chapron,  a  widower,  of  noble  French  lineage,  escaped 
from  the  slave  insurrection  in  the  West  Indies  to  Philadelphia.  He 
purchased  his  lands  from  the  allotments  of  the  French  exiles.  His 
daughter,  Eliza,  was  the  hostess  of  his  home.  Mr.  Chapron’s  courtly 
manners,  his  culture  and  charming  hospitality  made  him  a  valued 
friend.- — “Died,  Nov.  17,  1908,  Mrs.  Juliet  Browder,  at  Gallion,  Ala. 
81  years  of  age.” 

“Athol”:  Col.  John  McRae,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  came  early  to 
St.  Andrews  Parish.  He  prospered,  had  many  slaves,  and  married 
Miss  Josephine  Ravesies.  Their  home  was  distinguished  for  hos¬ 
pitality  and  Christian  kindness.  The  McRaes  were  lineal  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  in  Scotland.  u 

Mr.  Frederick  Ravesies,  her  father,  refugeed  in  childhood  with 
his  parents  from  San  Domingo  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  an  ac¬ 
credited  agent  of  the  Bonapartists  and  charged  with  many  commis¬ 
sions  relating  to  the  land  grant.  He  was  a  large  land  owner  at 
Areola.  A  widower,  he  married  Madame  Davide,  widow  of  one  of 
Napoleon’s  generals,  with  two  little  daughters,  Pauline  and  Cecile. 

Mr.  McRae  built  a  chapel  on  his  estate  for  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  servants.  Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal: 

“1859,  Apr.  23.  On  Thursday,  21st  inst.,  I  was  sent  for  before 
day  to  baptize  the  infant  son  of  Turner  Sanders.  It  was  at  the  house 
of  its  grandmother,  Mrs.  John  McRae.  It  was  extremely  ill.  I 
baptized  it  by  the  name  Gholson.  It  has  since  died  and  was  buried 
this  morning  in  the  family  tomb  in  the  graveyard  of  St.  Andrews. 

1859,  May  29.  On  Saturday  (May  21) .  .  .  .The  Bishop.  .  .  . 
preached  and  confirmed  Mr.  Sanders,  Thomas  Morgan,  Mrs.  Adele 
DuBose,  Miss  Josephine  McRae,  and  Alice  Dugger.  Tuesday  night 
he  visited  Mrs.  John  McRae  and  preached  to  her  servants  and  bap¬ 
tized  eleven  negro  children. 

1860,  Dec.  16:  I  officiate  regularly  at  Mrs.  McRae’s  chapel 
on  every  other  Sunday  afternoon  to  her  servants.  I  also  preach  at 
Mr.  James  DuBose’s  once  a  month  to  his  servants,  and  once  a 
month  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Tayloe’s. 

1862,  May  25:  The  new  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  (Bishop  Wil- 
mer)  visited  this  parish  on  the  16th  and  17th  inst.,  and  preached 
both  days.  On  Friday,  the  17th,  he  confirmed  in  private  William  Paul 
Cabe,  an  afflicted. youth  who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  more  than 
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twelve  months,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  confirmed 
live  servants  of  Mrs.  McRae  after  service  in  her  chapel.  We  are  all 
much  pleased  with  him  and  I  think  we  have  made  a  happy  selection. 

1863,  June  13:  Read  the  funeral  service  over  the  body  of  a 
negro  boy  of  Mrs.  McRae’s. 

1863,  Dec.  26:  On  Saturday  evening,  December  26th,  I 
united  in  marriage  Luis  and  Lucy  two  servants  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Josephine  McRae. 

1865,  Mar.  1  In  Areola,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Strud- 
wick,  I  united  in  matrimony  Henry  McRae  and  Sophia  Ravesies. 

1865,  Mar.  18:  Saturday  evening,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  McRae  1  united  in  matrimony  her  two  servants,  Robert  and 
Eliza. 

1865,  Nov.  28:  Solemnized  the  marriage  of  K.  C.  DuBose  and 
Pauline  McRae  at  the  house  of  the  bride’s  mother. 

1867,  Mar.  3:  On  this,  the  Sunday  next  before  Lent,  I  bap¬ 
tized  in  St.  Andrews  Church,  Arabella  Strudwick,  infant  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Sophia  McRae.  Sponsors:  Lewis  Banister,  Waverly 
Dugger,  Mrs.  Adele  DuBose  and  Mrs.  Pauline  DuBose. 

1869:  Apr.  7:  Attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
McRae.  She  died  on  Sunday  night,  the  5th  inst.,  and  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  at  St.  Andrews  Church.  She  was  an  old  and  con- 
sistant  member  of  the  Church  and  for  many  years  had  been  one  of 
the  principal  supporters. 

1869,  May  8:  At  St.  Andrews  Church  the  right  Rev.  Bishop 
Wilmer  baptized  three  children  of  Soule  McRae  and  I  received  one 
into  the  Church  which  I  had  baptized  in  private  in  1867.  At  the 
same  time  and  place  the  Bishop  confirmed  Robert  Tinker,  William 
DuBose,  Mrs.  Robertson,  Eloise  and  Corinne.  McRae,  Flora  and 
Leaner  DuBose  and  Mary  Styron.  He  also  preached,  administered 
the  Holy  Communion  and  took  up  a  collection  for  Diocesan  Mis¬ 
sions,  amounting  to  $33.55. 

1869,  July:  Baptized  at  St.  Andrews  Church.  .Infant  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  and  Sophia  McRae. 

1869,  July  28:  United  in  matrimony  Collier  H.  Ruffin  and  J. 

R.  McRae. 

1870,  Mar.  3:  Read  the  funeral  service  at  St,  Andrews 
Church  over  the  remains  of  Alexander  McRae.” 

“The  Wigwam”:  After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Virginia,  Alice  G.  Vaughan  bought  from 
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Mr.  John  McRae,  a  plantation  2  miles  from  “Cottonwood/’  four 
miles  from  “Myrtle  Grove”  and  one  mile  from  St.  Andrews  Church, 
in  township  16  range  4  e.  It  adjoined  the  lands  of  Henry  Dugger 
as  well  as  “Athol.”  Mr.  McRae  had  purchased  it  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  1834.  It  was  such  a  contrast  to  “Battersea”  in 
Petersburg,  she  laughingly  named  it  the  “Wigwam.”  However,  it 
was  large  and  commodious,  built  of  red  cedar  logs,  durable  and 
weather  resistant,  the  roof  made  of  uniform  slices  of  the  straight- 
grain  flawless  timber.  Over  the  truncheoned  floors  were  placed 
heavy  carpeting,  and  into  the  rooms  went  the  handsome  furniture 
brought  from  Virginia. 

Here  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  the  center  of  attraction,  and  this  home 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Vaughans!  What  a  nest  of  them  there 
were!  The  family  owned  seven  miles  of  continuous  acreage  on  the 
public  highway  from  Uniontown  to  Demopolis? 

Troops  of  merry  laughing  children  came  up  the  wide  pathway 
to  visit  “grandma.”  How  precious  she  was  to  them;  her  sons  and 
daughters  always  meeting  there  at  gay  dinner  parties  and  festivals. 
Over  and  over  again  family  reunions  took  place  at  the  “Wigwam”; 
from  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  from  Virginia,  they  came.  Who 
cared  for  the  long  distances!  This  darling  beloved  woman  made  up 
for  all  the  tiresome  trips,  her  love  sheltered  and  drew  them  together. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  was  a  splendid  business  woman,  a  delightful  en¬ 
tertainer;  gave  fine  dinners  which  she  ordered  herself.  She  did  not 
care  for  essentially  feminine  employments  such  as  sewing,  embroid¬ 
ering,  etc.  On  a  little  stool  called  “cricket”  sat  Clarissa,  her  maid, 
always  ready  to  do  her  bidding.  She  was  a  devoted  mistress  and 
proved  by  her  example  that  slavery  theoretically  wrong  was  practi¬ 
cally  right! 

Her  exquisite,  small  and  delicate  face  looks  out  from  an  ivory 
miniature  framed  in  gold.  On  the  reverse  side  is  an  open  space 
protected  by  glass  which  shows  her  golden  hair  entwined  with  the 
grey  hair  of  Reuben  Vaughan. 

She  never  laced  her  own  shoes  in  her  life.  “Why?”  “Because 
she  was  a  lady.”  In  middle  age  and  until  her  death,  she  wore  caps; 
the  night  caps  were  plain  cambric  with  a  little  ruffle,  the  day  caps 
were  fine,  plain  or  dotted  swiss  muslin  with  lace  frills,  all  handmade. 
Virginia  Kidd  made  many  of  them,  and  laundered  them  for  her.  In 
her  lap  or  hanging  on  her  arm,  was  a  soft  little  leather  reticule,  lined 
with  silk  in  which  were  her  handkerchiefs  and  snuff  box. 
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Henry  Clay’s  “cousin  lllcey”  end  the  sweetheart 
of  Iris  boyhood. 
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Margaret  Willis,  Darby’s  wife,  did  her  sewing,  kept  the  keys 
and  attended  to  the  housekeeping.  Margaret  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Todd  and  Clarissa.  Alice  Vaughan’s  fine  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  were,  never  washed  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  the  dining  room  un¬ 
der  her  personal  supervision. 

The  baptisms  of  her  household  servants  are  recorded  in  St. 
Andrews  Church  Register:- 

“Oct.  26,  1851:  Ella,  William,  Margaret  and  John  Beverley, 
children  of  Darby  and  Margaret,  and  Jasper,  son  of  John. 

Aug.  23,  1857:  Thomas  Didymus  and  Susan  Watkins,  also 
children  of  Darby  and  Margaret. 

May  29,  1859:  Delia  Lee,  Sponsors:  Peter  Lee,  Darby  and 
Margaret.”  (Peter  Lee  was  the  wonderful  carpenter  who  lived  on 
the  Tayloe  place)  *~ 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Journal:  “June  19,  1865— At  Mrs.  Alice  Vaug¬ 
han’s  on  Sunday  I  married  Mrs.  Wheeler’s  Richard  to  Mrs.  Vaug¬ 
han’s  Clara.” 

“So  marked  and  consistent  was  her  kindness  to  her  slaves  that 
it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  their  highest  freedom  did  not  end 
rather  than  begin  with  their  emancipation.” 

If  it  were  possible,  all  the  family  met  to  celebrate  her  birthday, 
drank  champagne  and  wished  her  many  happy  returns.  When  they 
kissed  her  goodbye,  she  said  gently  and  sweetly,  “I  think  this  is  the 
last  birthday  you  will  ever  spend  with  poor  grandmother,”  but.  the 
years  rolled  on,  many  festive  times  were  spent  with  her  and  she  was 
over  eighty  when  she  passed  away. 

Oct.  9,  1860,  she  made  her  will,  witnessed  by  Henry  A.  Tayloe 
and  Rev.  Francis  R.  Hanson,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan 
and  Waverly  Dugger,  executors.  After  making  specific  requests,  she 
directed  her  estate  to  be  divided  into  seven  equal  shares,  one  share 
to  the  ten  children  of  her  deceased  son,  Alfred  G.  Vaughan  one  share 
to  the  three  children  of  her  daughter,  Virginia  G.  Kidd,  deceased, 
and  the  remaining  five  to  her  son,  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Vaughan,  and  his 
sisters,  Evelyn  E.  White,  Martha  V.  Gasquet,  Emily  G.  Montague 
and  Alice  G.  Dugger. 

And  what  became  of  the  famous  carriage?  It  was  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  and  bought  by  a  character  called  Peter  “Shirttail,”  who  de¬ 
sired  it  for  its  solid  frame.  He  converted  it  into  a  vehicle  for  ped¬ 
dling  eggs  and  produce,  and  in  humble  trade,  the  family  coach  went 
up  and  down  the  many  highways  it  had  once  traversed  in  splendor. 
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“Frederickton”:  When  Alice  G.  W.  Vaughan's  schooling  was 
finished  in  Petersburg,  she  remained  with  her  sister,  Evelyn.  Her 
girlhood  friends  were  many;  beautiful  and  popular,  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  Petersburg’s  merchants,  Henry  Dugger,  a 
widower,  whose  wife,  Miss  Ann  Starke,  a  relative  of  the  Stiths  and 
Bollings,  had  been  dead  several  years,  leaving  two  little  children. 

The  Duggers  were  from  Brunswick  County.  In  1760,  the  origi¬ 
nal  ancestor  patented  1320  acres  on  Stony  Creek;  the  clerk  spelled 
the  name  John  Dugar.  This  same  John,  at  several  times,  patented 
other  lands,  in  which  the  clerk  spelled  the  name  Duger  or  Dugar,  as 
it  suited  him.  John,  on  other  records,  spelled  his  name  Dugger,  the 
accepted  spelling  in  Virginia,  which  is  used  in  this  story  until  the 
later  adoption  of  Duggar. 

Major  Dugger  was  an  officer  in  the  Petersburg  Dragoons,  and  a 
business  partner  of  Lewis  Mabry  and,  later,  of  Mr.  Hurt.  His  home 
was  on  the  south  side  of  Bollingbrook  Street;  above,  on  the  same 
street,  lived  the  Meades  and  the  Gholsons.  Judge  Gholson  was  a 
boyhood  friend.  David  Minge,  of  the  Canebrake,  had  a  sister  who 
married  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  tobacco  king;  another  sister  married 
Robert  Bolling  of  Centre  Hill. 

Dr.  Luke  White  was  surety  on  Alice  Vaughan’s  marriage  license 
to  Plenry  Dugger  Oct.  8,  1832.  The  lovely  wedding  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church  by  the  minister,  Rev.  Andrew  Syme,  brought  her  father, 
mother  and  sister,  Virginia,  to  Petersburg  in  the  family  carriage  to 
enjoy  the  festivities  and  visit  among  friends. 

Henry  Dugger  and  his  wife  lived  in  Petersburg  for  nearly  12 
years  when  an  event  made  a  momentous  change  in  their  lives.  Daniel 
Dugger,  his  brother,  was  a  sportsman,  owning  great  race  horses. 
Near  Petersburg  he  raced  his  celebrated  horse,  Wagner,  a  winner. 
As  executor  of  his  brother’s  estate,  Plenry  Dugger  sold  Wagner’s 
colt,  Sir  Charles,  for  $5500  at  public  sale.  When  Daniel  won 
Govan’s  plantation  and  all  the  negroes  in  a  race  in  New  Orleans, 
Henry,  in  1843  went  to  Yazoo  City  to  settle  the  estate.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  stopped  in  the  Canebrake  to  visit  the  kinspeople.  He  was 
impressed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  planters  and  bought  a  plantation 
in  St.  Andrews  Parish  adjoining  the  one  recently  bought  by  Mrs. 
Alice  G.  Vaughan.  He  named  it  “Frederickton”  after  his  little  boy, 
Frederick  E.,  put  negroes  on  the  place,  and  hired  an  overseer. 
Robert  V.  Montague  consented  to  overlook  it.  Henry  Dugger  felt 
that  his  wife,  who  infinitely  longed  to  be  with  her  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  would  be  pleased. 
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In  an  interesting  letter  he  gave  all  details  of  removal.  His 
wife,  with  all  the  children  except  one,  went  partly  by  land  and  water 
via  Charleston,  which  city  she  had  hoped  to  reach  in  time  to  see 
Henry  Clay  on  his  Southern  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

Petersburg,  17th  April,  1844:  My  Dear  Alice.  . . 

I  regret  very  much  your  disappointment  in  not  reaching  Char¬ 
leston  on  Sunday  morning  as  you  might  have  seen  Mr.  Clay,  at 
all  events  passed  your  time  more  pleasantly  than  I  fear  you  did  in 
Weldon.  I  learn  through  Mrs.  Neale  that  you  all  arrived  safe  at 
Augusta.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  regularly  and  be  sure  to 
mention  each  of  my  dear  children.  I  want  to  know  how  they  stood 
the  trip,  and  if  they  are  pleased  with  the  Canebrake;  you  must,  of 
course,  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it. 


Our  little  Reuben  has  been  very  well  since  you  left  arid  is 
very  well  satisfied.  He  has  not  cried  nor  fretted  even — everyone 
does  what  they  can  to  please  and  amuse  him. 


I  have  taken  a  room  at  the  doctor’s  and  hope  we  shall  get  along 
very  comfortably  until  I  can  arrange  my  matters  so  that  I  can  leave. 
Our  servants  have  taken  the  kitchen  on  Starke’s  lot  for  the  present 
The  sale  of  furniture  was  on  Friday,  12  inst.,  it  was  sold  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  not  more  than  one  third  of  its  real  value  was  obtained  for 
most  of  it.  Your  wardrobe  brought  $47,  the  sofa  $26,  the  chairs 
$4.50  each,  centre  table  $32,  pin  table  $16,  the  two  dining  tables 

1$60°  each’  the  SQLlare  and  two  end  $26>  sideboard 
$34.00,  which  I  concluded  to  sell  as  there  is  so  little  room  in  our 

log  castle”  that  I  thought  the  articles  I  should  ship  would  pretty 
well  till  it.  Your  piano  is  not  sold— Mrs.  White  will  keep  it  until 
you  determine  what  to  do  with  it;  probably  Dr.  Alfred  or  Dr  Wat¬ 
kins  Vaughan  would  give  you  $125.00  for  it  deriv’d  at  Demopolis. 
It  is  a  very  sweet  toned  instrument,  in  perfect  order  and  a  handsome 
piece  of  furniture. 


I  have  not  sold  the  Barouche  and  Harness  nor  the  Horses, 
but  will  do  so  if  I  find  it  possible  to  get  off  this  Spring.  The  articles 
shipped  are  contained  in  eight  boxes,  one  Hhd.,  one  Tierce,  and  one 
Barrel.  They  go  by  way  of  New  York  to  be  shipped  hence  on 
board  a  Mobile  Packet  to  care  of  Messrs.  Mauldin  and  Montague, 
who  are  to  forward  them  to  Demopolis.  As  soon  as  you  hear  of  their 
arrival,  send  two  wagons  for  them  with  an  etra  hand  and  ask.  .  .  . 
to  go  and  see  that  they  are  carefully  handled.  The  keys  for  all  are 
in  the  small  top  drawer  of  the  Bureau.  Be  very  cautious  in  unpack- 
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ing  as  there  are  many  little  things  rolled  lip  and  stuffed  about  to  full 
up.  I  packed  the  contents  of  Harriet’s  band  box  in  the  bookcase  with 
your  articles  which  you  must  separate  as  well  as  you  Can.  She  had  a 
great  variety,  such  a  muddle  I  hardly  ever  saw,  nutmeg,  spools  of 
cotton,  etc.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  left  of  any  value  that  could 
be  packed. 

The  Sales  amount  to  $700  to  $800 — you  would  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  have  seen  the  yards  filled  with  so  much  plunder  and  not 
much  missed  out  of  the  house. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  White  are  very  well;  they  seem  to  regret  your 
leaving  until  I  could  go  on  or  till  the  fall.  It  would  have  been  the 
same  thing  in  point  of  expense  as  there  are  provisions  enough  to  last 
the  balance  of  the  year  or  nearly  so.  You  are,  I  hope,  better 
satisfied,  being  with  a  majority  of  your  relations. 

Blumm  and  his  family  left  yesterday.  I  called  to  see  them  be¬ 
fore  they  started,  and  went  to  the  depot.  I  must  confess  I  am  glad 
they  have  gone  away — still  I  felt  a  great  deal  for  Mrs.  Blumm  and 
the  children;  she  says  that  she  has  a  cough  that  will  soon  terminate 
her  existence,  which  I  think  more  than  probable  with  the  aid  of  other 
things.  The  girls  promised  to  write  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 

The  corpse  of  Wm.  Couch  has  just  been  interred  (who  died  in 
Charleston  on  his  way  to  Petersburg)  at  the  old  church.  There  have 
been  several  deaths  since  you  left. 

I  hope  Mr.  Neale  will  visit  you  often.  Tell  him  I  saw  Mrs. 
Neale  and  some  of  his  children  yesterday.  They  were  well  and  in 
good  spirits. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  were  here  to  attend  the  Clay  party;  the 
ladies  who  have  decorated  the  theatre  for  the  occasion  say  they  miss 
you  very  much.  Mr.  Slaughter  desired  me  to  remember  him  to  you 
when  I  wrote.  He  said  he  would  have  called  to  see  you  if  he  had 
known  that  you  were  going  to  leave. 

Please  let  me  know  why  I  do  not  receive  the  money  from  M  & 
M,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  balance  of  the  crop  of  cotton  as  it  must 
have  been  sold  by  this.  Say  how  the  crop  looks.  Kiss  all  the  child¬ 
ren  for  me.  We  all  join  in  love  and  best  wishes  for  you  and  all.  Be 
sure  and  write  me  soon. 

Your  affectionately, 

Henry  Dugger. 

One  piece  of  furniture  he  shipped  to  Alabama  was  a  cabinet 
sideboard  Henry  Dugger  had  made  in  Richmond  out  of  mahogany 
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logs  he  imported  from  the  West  Indies.  As  a  merchant  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  he  had  shipped  wheat,  corh  and  iron  to  the  West  Indies  and 
returned  cargoes  contained  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  rum,  wine,  twine, 
mahogany  logs,  etc. 

In  June,  1844,  Henry  Dugger  left  for  Alabama.  He  had  re¬ 
mained  for  the  great  reception  given  in  Petersburg  to  Henry  Clay. 
In  the  parade,  he  rode  his  splendid  iron  grey  horse,  Charley,  with 
all  the  fine  trappings  of  the  cavalry  company.  The  band  music, 
shouting  and  cheering,  and  the  bugler  sounding  command,  made  the 
horse  hard  to  hold.  Reuben,  age  seven,  went  to  the  reception  with 
his  father,  “Father  Dr.”  and  Aunt  White.  When  Henry  Clay  came 
down  from  the  rostrum  to  greet  his  friends,  he  stood  with  them, 
caught  Reuben  under  his  arms  and  lifted  him  up  to  his  face  looking 
at  Dr.  White: 

“Whose  little  curley  haired  boy  is  this?” 

Henry  Dugger  answered,  “My  son,  Reuben  Henry.” 

Henry  Clay  rejoined,  “Well,  Major,  this  little  fellow  is  named 
for  my  old  friend,  Capt.  Vaughan,  and  for  me,  too.  You  must 
certainly  make  a  smart  and  good  man  of  him,  I  ought  to  have 
known,  Dr.  White,  that  you  and  Cousin  Evelina  had  no  children.” 

lhe  morning  after  the  reception,  the  Duggers  began  their  jour¬ 
ney.  Charley  and  Bob,  two  splendidly  matched  horses,  pulled  the 
large  coachlike  carriage  from  Virginia  to  “Frederickton,”  only  rest¬ 
ing  on  Sundays: 

Reuben  Duggar’s  recollections:  “What  a  time  we  had,  four 
long  weeks!  Daddy  Thompson  was  the  driver.  Ilis  wife,  “Mammy 
Isobel,  took  care  of  me;  she  put  me  to  bed  in  the  carriage  every 
night  and  1  was  not  scared  at  all.  She  put  a  piece  of  carpet  on  the 
ground  for  “Beppo,”  the  pet  dog  to  sleep. 

We  reached  Alabama  safely  with  the  wagons  and  carryall  July 
4th,  1844.  A  crowd  of  servants  came  trooping  towards  us  hurrahing; 
they  had  a  holiday,  and  their  noise  waked  me  from  sleep. 

Ihis  seems  like  writing  history,  Tis  as  plain  to  me  now’  as  tho 
it  were  last  week.  Goodnight. 

R.  H.  D.” 

With  the  greatest  ease,  Henry  Dugger  and  his  wife  followed  the 
routine  of  living  already  established  in  the  Canebrake  and  were 
regular  communicants  in  St.  Andrews  Church: 
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“Walnut  Grove”  Jan.  30,  1846 
Dear  Sir, 

Accept  my  acknowledgement  for  your  assessment  to  the 
Bishop’s  fund  being  $8.27.  The  change  1  send  you  by  your  servant. 

One  of  my  children  is  quite  sick  with  a  fever,  therefore  excuse 
this  scrawl. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Henry  A.  Tayloe. 

Henry  Dugger,  Esq. 

“Frederickton”  by  servant . 

In  1846,  among  piles  of  letters  and  papers  in  a  large  green 
account  book  were  sales  of  cotton  from  “Frederickton;”  one  from 
Bradford  and  Saunders,  commission  merchants  in  Mobile,  listing  the 
price  of  112  bales  of  cotton  sold  by  them  for  Henry  Dtigger  at  the 
astonishing  low  price  of  4  &  Yi  cents  a  pound! 

Between  “Frederickton”  and  the  “Wigwam”  there  was  one 
plantation,  “Llewellyn”  advertised  at  public  sale  and  bought  by 
Henry  Dugger.  He  had  requested  Dr.  S.  W.  Vaughan’s  presence  and 
financial  backing  and  received  the  following  advice: 

“Forrest  Grove”  Jan.  6,  1849. 

Mr.  Dugger, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  now  in  bed  and  have  been  ever  since  I  got  home, 
consequently  cannot  be  at  the  sale  as  1  intended  and  wished.  Any 
use  you  may  wish  of  my  name  you  may  calculate  on.  If  you  wish 
to  make  use  of  a  second  person  to  bid  for  you,  James  Browder 
would  be  suitable  as  the  impression  will  be  that  he  wants  the  place 
to  live  on,  or  that  he  expects  to  buy  Ma’s  and  wishes  that  as  an 
appendage.  Send  S.  Watkins  home  with  my  town  horse. 

My  love  to  all. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  W.  Vaughan 

1849  marked  the  height  of  the  “gold  craze.”  “Get  rich  quick” 
appealed  even  to  the  settlers  in  the  Canebrake.  Robert  V.  Montague 
and  Albert  J.  Kidd  went  to  California  to  prospect  without  success. 
One  day,  Henry  Dugger,  squirrel  hunting  at  “Llewellyn,”  found  in 
his  oat  patch  some  gold  coins.  He  promptly  renamed  his  new 
place  “California.” 

The  Dugger  children  were  John  Watkins,  William  Waverly, 
Reuben  Henry,  Frederick  E.,  Luke  White,  Alice  Victoria  and  Ho- 
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bart  Cobbs  (the  last  two  born  in  Alabama).  Alice  Victoria  the 
only  daughter  was  baptized  by  Bishop  Cobbs,  April  30,  1848. 

At  “Frederickton,”  the  first  teacher  was  Miss  Helen  Meade  of 
Petersburg.  She  married  Rev.  Mr.  Platt,  who  served  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  In  the  little  schoolhouse  on  “California,”  Prof.  T.  J.  Foster 
tutored  the  children.  .  .  .Irish,  “fresh  from  Cork,”  a  graduate  from 
the  Univ.  of  Dublin,  a  splendidly  educated  man  of  good  manners, 
easy  but  not  self  asserting,  who  taught  his  pupils  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  instilled  into  them  a  love  of  good  literature.  Uncle 
Alfred  wished  his  son  Henry  to  have  the  advantages  of  his  tuition, 
I  rof.  Poster  was  invited  to  come  to  see  him.  There  he  became  in¬ 
fatuated  with  Mary  Vaughan,  and  often  walked  to  see  her  and  her 
father  Sunday  evenings.  When  his  contract  expired,  Demopolis 
called  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  High  School.  Mr.  Ed  fe'tickney 
followed  him  as  tutor  and  remained  until  the  Dugger  boys. went  to 
Madison  College,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Plantation  supplies  sent  by  boat  to  Henry  Dugger  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  showed  that  lorgotten  articles  were  returned  and  servants 
wcie  entrusted  with  money,  with  notes,  with  bills,  packages  and 
messages .... 

Areola,  July  13,  1849 _ Mr.  H.  Dugger- 

Dear  Sir: 

We  send  you  in  your  wagon  and  carryall,  the  following  articles 
all  in  ordei  and  hope  they  may  reach  you  safe  and  in  good  time: 


9  paper  bundles 
1  trunk 
1  hat  rack 
1  demi  john 
1  bundle  harness 
1  box  starch 
1  box  fruit 
1  box  medicine 


2  boxes  merchandise 
1  box  candles 
1  box  macaroni 
1  keg  almonds 

1  keg  rice 

2  half  sacks  coffee 
2  bbls  flour 


1  bbl  crushed  sugar 


Among  the  paper  bundles,  you  will  fine  your  shirt  which  you  left 
on  the  “Monarch.”  I  also  send  by  your  boy  with  the  carryall  Col. 
McRaes  cloak.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  it  home  by 
Julia  this  evening? 


Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  Ser’s, 
Case  &  Conner. 


Addressed:  “Henry  Dugger,  Esq.,  At  Plome.” 
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Many  adjustments  had  to  be  made  to  simplify  transportation 
and  conform  to  boat  schedules;  this  was  the  case  when  Evelyn 
Vaughan  made  preparations  for  her  school  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Henry  Dugger  was  to  be  her  escort  as  far  as  Mobile.  Mary  Vaug¬ 
han  (Baby),  her  cousin,  was  at  the  “Wigwam,”  the  trunks  were  to 
be  sent  down  the  day  before  in  Alice  G.  Vaughan’s  wagon.  Ihe 
question  was:  “Should  Mary  be  sent  home  the  day  before  or  spend 
the  night  at  “Frederickton,”  so  that  both  girls  could  leave  for 
Demopolis  together?” 

Mr.  Dugger: 

I  sent  Buck  to  Demopolis  yesterday  and  Gay  wrote  me  that 
the  boat  would  not  leave  there  earlier  than  ten  o’clock  Friday.  Let 
me  know,  write  me,  which  I  had  better  do — send  Baby  (Mary 
Vaughan)  to  Demopolis  today  or  to  send  her  to  your  house  tonight? 

I  will  be  governed  altogether  by 'what  you  think  of  it. 

Watkins  sent  me  word  that  he  wanted  Eveleen  to  go  in  my 
carriage  from  your  house.  I  wrote  him  that  she  must  be  in  your 
house  by  9  o'clock,  but  if  you  think  you  can  get  down  in  time  Fri¬ 
day,  say  to  her  (Alice)  that  Baby  will  be  over  tonight. 

My  wagon  will  stop  at  your  house  this  morning  for  your  trunk. 
If  Watkins  has  sent  Eveleen’s  trunks  to  your  house,  put  them  in 
the  wagon. 

A.  G.  Vaughan 

Addressed:  “Mr.  Henry  Dugger,  At  Home.” 

1852,  Alice  G.  Dugger  and  the  smaller  children  made  a  trip  to 
Petersburg  while  Henry  Dugger  paid  a  visit  to  his  sons  John, 
Waverly  and  Reuben  at  Madison  College,  near  Pittsburgh. 

“It  is  strange,”  wrote  Reuben  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  ever 
remembered  my  father  telling  me  'goodbye.’  We  were  inseparable. 
That  last  visit  he  paid  us,  we  slept  together  at  the  Hotel  Marsh.  He 
wouldn’t  let  either  of  my  brothers  wake  me  when  he  left  early  one 
winter  morning.  It  was  snowing  terribly.  When  I  awakened,  he  was 
gone.  I  know  now  why  he  couldn’t  tell  me  ‘farewell’;  it  would  have 
been  too  much  for  him. 

He  brought  us  gifts,  and  the  solitaire  diamond  stick  pin  given 
Wave  was  left  by  him  to  me.” 

On  that  trip  home,  Henry  Dugger  died  in  Demopolis  and  is 
buried  in  St.  Andrews  Cemetery. 

Alice  G.  Dugger  accepted  the  responsibility  of  preparing  her 
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sons  for  their  future  careers  with  courage.  John  had  finished  Madi¬ 
son  College  with  honor  and  was  at  home  when  Mr.  James,  husband, 
of  Louise  Gasquet,  offered  to  take  him  in  business.  It  seemed  such 
a  splendid  opportunity  that  no  refusal  was  contemplated. 

Waverly  and  Reuben  finished  the  same  preparatory  college  in 
1854,  and  a  university  education  was  planned  for  them: 

April  12,  1854 

Dearest  Reuben, 

1  received  your  letter  this  morning  and  was  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  for  I  feel  uneasy  about  you  all  the  time.  Do,  my  dear 
son,  come  straight  home  in  a  direct  route.  Do  not  think  of  going 
that  round  about  way;  you  can  take  a  little  trip  some  other  time. 
You  did  not  mention  receiving  the  check.  Do  let  me  hear  if  it 
reached  you.  I  did  not  intend  you  should  think  you  could  do  with 
less  than  you  have,  for  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be  away  from 
home;  you  have  to  pay  just  what  other  people  choose  to  ask.  Let 
me  hear  if  you  have  received  the  check,  and  just  state  how  much 
you  and  Waverly  will  need  to  come  home  on.  I  saw  Walter  Winn 
a  few  days  ago.  He  said  he  knew  you  would  like  Tuscaloosa.  He 
has  been  going  there  the  last  three  years. 

We  have  had  the  Rishop  with  us  for  the  last  three  days.  He 
says  1  must  tell  you  and  Waverly  he  would  be  delighted  to  see  you 
both.  Freddy  was  confirmed  last  Sunday.  The  church  was  almost 
completed;  it  will  be  a  very  neat  little  church  after  while.  I  hear 

Dr.  D . has  some  idea  of  going  to  Virginia  to  live.  I  expect 

he  has  run  out  here.  1  have  just  heard  from  John;  he  is  well  and 
coming  up  soon. 

We  have  finished  planting  cotton.  It  has  begun  to  come  up, 
but  we  have  been  in  want  of  rain  for  weeks. 

All  are  well  at  present  but  your  grandmother.  She  looks  very 
feeble  indeed;  she  has  not  been  out  this  winter.  Little  Sis  be¬ 
gins  to  play  on  the  piano  quite  nicely.  White  plays  on  the  flute. 
Do  bring  all  your  books.  Buy  a  cheap  box  trunk  to  put  them  in. 
It  will  not  cost  you  any  thing  to  bring  them  along  as  clothes.  Give 
my  best  love  to  Waverly.  Tell  him  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  to  deliver 
the  Latin  speech;  it  is  always  good  to  graduate  with  honors. 

The  trees  have  been  touched  with  frost,  but  not  all  the  fruit 
killed.  We  will  have  a  great  many  plums. 

Do  write  often,  all  the  children  send  their  love  to  you  both  and 
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talk  a  great  deal  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  when  their 
brothers  come  home.  They  are  improving  in  their  studies.  Freddy 
seems  to  study  quite  hard.  White  is  coming  on,  too.  Little  Hobart 
feels  as  big  as  any.  Your  daddy  and  mammy  (servants)  are  well 
and  send  their  love  to  you  &  Waverly. 

Now,  dear  Reuben,  excuse  a  short  letter.  Always  accept  my 
love  &  wishes. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

A.  G.  Duggar 

August,  1855,  great  distress  came  to  Alice  G.  Dugger — John 
died  suddenly.  Her  grief  was  shared  by  Mr.  James: 

New  Orleans,  August  27,  1855. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Dugger, 

I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  your  mournful  letter^ and  can 
fully  appreciate  your  feelings  in  the  loss  of  one  whom;  both  you  and 
myself  so  fondly  loved.  While  I  know  words  can  give  you  little 
consolation,  still  I  trust  that  when  you  think  that  it  is  God  who  rules 
our  destinies,  who  can  create  and  who  can  destroy,  unto  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  we  receive  every  perfect  gift,  who  is 
in  sickness  and  in  death  our  only  comforter,  who  knows  what  is 
best  for  us,  why  should  we  repine?  Why  grieve  over  His  just  de¬ 
crees? 

Often  do  I  find  myself  in  the  midnight  hour  conversing  with 
John  and  my  lost  infant,  Francis.  Imagination  conjures  up  a  scene 
before  me,  bright  and  glorious,  revelling  in  the  happiness  of  meet¬ 
ing  each  other,  in  their  mutual  enquiries  of  each  other,  of  parents 
and  friends,,  meeting  a  father  or  aunt  or  uncle,  all  joining  in  one  em¬ 
brace  and  singing  aloud: 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  on  earth,  peace,  good  will  to 
men.”  • 

I  believe  John’s  death  in  my  embrace  has  done  me  more  good 
so  far  as  making  me  commune  with  my  God  and  praying  and  lean¬ 
ing  upon  Him  than  any  event  of  my  life,  and  in  going  to  my  family 
tomb  and  there  seeing  lying  side  by  side,  John  and  Frank.  1  feel  as 
if  I  should  be  with  them  and  at  times  hope  that  my  many,  many 
sins  are  forgiven  and  my  many  iniquities  blotted  out,  and  that  I  can 
freely  relinquish  all  claims  to  earth,  give  up  Fortune  and  its  attend¬ 
ant  troubles,  bickerings,  back  bitings,  envies  and  hatreds,  and  wing 
my  way  through  the  blue  ether  towards  God  and  His  angels — but 
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pardon  me  and  do  not  think  light  of  my  feeling  as  expressed  above. 

The  night  before  John’s  death,  after  my  return  from  tea,  in 
going  up  into  his  chamber,  he  commenced  saying  that  he  felt  very 
happy,  and  that  he  was  then  experiencing  the  most  delightful  sensa¬ 
tions,  that  he  had  the  best  feeling  for  everybody,  that  he  hoped 
every  one  loved  himj.  Spoke  of  you,  his  brothers  and  father  most 
affectionately,  but  made  no  requests— only  that  he  had  told  James 
Gasquet  to  attend  to  something  for  him,  when  Jimmy  should  see 
you.  After  Jimmy  had  left  New  Orleans,  he  appeared  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  he  had  told  him,  and  wished  me  to  write  to 
Jimmy  to  leave  the  matter  undone  until  he,  John,  could  come  up. 
What  this  was  John  never  said,  and  I  attributed  his  remarks  to  his 
being  flighty.  Your  letter  of  the  2nd  as  well  as  one  from  Waverly, 
he  requested  me  to  read  to  him,  at  both  of  which  he  laughed,  par¬ 
ticularly  Waverly’s.  The  $5.00  which  you  enclosed  to  him  he  gave 
to  me  saying  that  I  must  keep  it  until  he  was  well.  His  interest  in 
the  estate  he  spoke  often  about,  but  I  could  never  make  out  what  he 
desired;  his  last  hours  were  spent  on  this  subject.  At  one  time  he 
imagined  that  I  had  been  attacked,  and  he  desired  to  take  my  place 
and  light  for  me,  that  while  in  the  act  his  arms  were  taken  from 
him,  and  he  desired  some  one  to  shoot,  but  he  said  they  were  afraid 
All  such  excitement  continued  with  him  until  within  one  hour  of  his 
death,  when  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  out  of  bed,  then  sank 
down  into  a  sleep  from  which  he  never  awoke. 

John  had  fully  calculated  on  visiting  home;  although  I  spoke 
to  him  weeks  previous,  he  continued  to  put  his  trip  off,  for  what 
reason  he  never  mentioned.  I  am  sorry  that  his  feelings  for  me 
should  have  kept  him  here,  although  his  desire  to  become  acclimated 
was  very  great. 

The  young  man  of  whom  you  speak,  of  the  name  Dugger — 
John  did  not  appear  to  know  anything  about,  and  did  not  evince 
much  of  a  disposition  to  be  with  him.  As  they  have  been  known  to 
each  other  here  for  some  time,  1  suppose  John  would  have  written 
you  if  he  had  felt  any  interest  in  him.  You  must  therefore,  form 
your  own  opinion. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  you,  and  your  mother  and  your 
children,  but  I  am  now  almost  alone  and  my  business  requires  at¬ 
tention.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  shall  always  feel  towards  you 
and  yours  the  warmest  affection  and  stand  every  ready  to  serve  you. 

Remaining,  affect’y, 

A.  B.  Janies. 
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October  9,  1855. 

New  Orleans, 

My  dear  Mrs.  Dugger, 

I  have  today  had  poor  John’s  clothes  put  up  in  his  trunk  and 
with  carpet  bag  and  writing  desk.  Have  had  them  all  enclosed  in 
a  bale  as  well  as  a  hat  box  making  in  all  two  packages,  which  is 
marked  to  your  address,  care  of  Messrs.  I.  P.  Saunders  and  Son,  of 
Mobile,  and  I  have  requested  them  to  forward  you  the  same.  The 
lock  of  the  trunk  being  broken,  I  have  put  the  key  inside,  and  the 
key  to  the  desk  you  will  find  amongst  his  other  little  articles  in  the 
top  piece  of  the  trunk.  In  the  tray,  in  paper,  you  will  find  his  ring, 
some  of  his  hair,  as  well  as  his  watch,  all  of  which  I  trust  will  reach 
you  safely,  although  it  will  be  a  sad,  sad  offering  but  one  which  it 
is  my  duty  to  forward  you,  and  although  these  be  his  last- remains, 
yet  his  memory  will  long  live  with  me  and  my  children. 

I  am  thankful  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  enquiring  about  me 
and  my  boys;  their  mother  writes  me  they  are  well  and  improving. 
“Master  Peter”  has  entirely  recovered  and  is  growing  strong.  He 
made  many  friends  on  his  voyage  to  France,  and,  as  usual,  became  a 
pet  with  the  passengers.  Louisa  will  remain  in  France  this  winter 
but  in  the  spring,  should  she  think  proper  to  remain  longer,  my  in¬ 
tention  is  to  bring  my  children  home,  as  my  desire  is  to  try  and 
learn  them  to  have  some  stability  of  character,  and  to  learn  them 
to  do  business,  and  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  labors  or  the 
wealth  of  others,  for  them  to  “know  themselves”  and  not  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others. 

My  regards  to  your  Mother,  Sister  and  your  children,  I  remain, 
Affect’ly,  A.  B.  James. 

When  he  left  Madison  College,  Reuben  Duggar  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  He  remained  one  sum¬ 
mer  to  pursue  his  studies.  A  friend  called  and  told  him  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  of  psychology  from  Paris  was  in  the  city.  “Why 
can’t  we  persuade  him  to  give  private  lectures  while  here?”  Quickly 
agreeing,  Reuben  with  his  friend  went  to  the  hotel  and  met  the 
great  man  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  consent  after  their  promising 
him  twenty  students,  each  paying  twenty  dollars  to  hear  his  lectures. 
So  he  and  Dr.  Woodward,  for  lie  was  his  companion,  made  the 
tour  of  the  city,  got  twenty  clever  young  fellows,  many  from  the 
South,  engaged  a  hall,  and  had  the  most  noted  medical  man  of  all 
Europe  teach  them! 
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Professor  Woodward  became  the  surgeon  general  of  the  North¬ 
ern  armies  during  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  Reuben  Duggar 
in  Alabama  served  as  adjutant  surgeon,  C.  S.  A.  They  never  met 
again. 

In  1858,  Nov.  29,  Alice  Dugger  bought  from  Mrs.  Josephine 
McRae  13  acres  adjoining  St.  Andrews  lot  (the  deed  referred  to  that 
of  Amos  Manning  to  James  D.  Browder);  she  called  it  ‘‘Battersea. ” 
(Book  S,  page  45,  Linden  C.  H.)  Reuben  Duggar  said,  “My  old 
deeds  show  the  lots  and  No.  5,  Canebrake  Square,  signed  by  Pierre 
Berzon,  who  kept  the  first  store  and  post  office  and  was  one  of  the 
original  French  settlers.” 

Dr.  Reuben  H.  Duggar  was  the  first  historian  of  the  Alabama 
Medical  Association  and  always  kept  a  diary:  “I  have  made  it  my 
duty  to  keep  near  and  handy  a  book  or  magazine  to  employ  my 
mind  these  muddy  days  of  1859.  I  am  reading  Boswell’s  “Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  also  an  autobiography  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  a  man,  as  a  statesman,  a  father,  or  ambassador,  was  distin¬ 
guished  in  whatever  he  undertook,  or  wherever  he  was  placed— 
ahead  of  Gen.  Washington  in  culture  and  depth  of  learning.  In 
Boswell’s  ‘Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  we  have  the  best  two  minds  of 
the  English  literary  element  combined.  Such  a  combination! 

.  .  .Thursday,  after  another  day  passed,  I  rode  to  Mr.  J.  H.  DuBose’s 
to  call  on  Miss  Evie  DuBose  and  visitors.  Brother  Waverly  came  in 
from  Demopolis  and  said  he  would  soon  join  us.  Handed  me  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  ball  at  Lindon  on  the  11th  inst.  (which  I  did  not  at¬ 
tend).  Another  ticket  he  had  for  me  to  Mr.  Williamson  Glover’s 
over  in  Falkland  given  to  Miss  Peggy  Glover  by  Mr.  Price  Williams 
(Falkland).  Present  at  Mr.  DuBose’s,  Miss  Julia  Pegues,  Miss 
Evie  DuBose,  Mr.  George  P.  Tayloe,  W.  W.  Duggar  (the  third  and 
fourth  gentlemen  amused  themselves  at  a  game  of  cards).  I  played 
chess  with  Miss  Julia  Pegues  who  was  fond  of  the  game.  We  had  an 
elegant  supper  and  after  some  music  and  considerable  chatting,  we 
all  went  home. 

Next  morning  a  messenger  appeared  at  “Battersea”  asking  me 
to  come  over  to  the  choir  meeting  at  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church, 
just  a  foot  walk  from  ‘Battersea.’  I  went  over.  Found  Mrs. 
John  William  Tayloe,  Miss  Evie  DuBose  and  her  guest,  Miss  Julia 
Pegues,  as  well  as  Miss  Rosa  Tayloe,  who  came  with  Mrs.  Tayloe  of 
‘Walnut  Grove,’  four  miles  distant.  It  was  a  meeting  of  young 
people.  We  chatted  a  little.  Practiced  chants  and  psalms,  etc.,  for 
about  an  hour.  We  also  conversed  on  the  subject  of  joining  the 
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Greene  County  people  as  per  Mr.  Price  William^  invitation.  Being 
put  to  the  vote,  the  majority  concluded  it  was  best  for  us  to  go  on 
together  and  meet  at  Areola  Landing  (Warrior  River)  for  the  boat 
which  went  up  the  river.  Later  news  was  that  the  (bachelor,)  Price 
Williams,  had  prearranged  all  this  for  the  expected  company  from 
the  Canebrake. 

That  party  of  invited  friends  from  the  Canebrake  had  a  fine 
time  on  the  boat  going  up  the  river.  After  so  much  dissipation  as 
lately  came  our  way,  ctis  time  to  rest — just  to  think  of  a  party  of 
sane  people  on  a  Warrior  river  stream,  in  one  night  to  use  up  twenty 
bottles  of  fine  champagne!  ’Twas  a  sin!  Perhaps  we  might  blame 
Capt.  Morring  of  the  steamboat  who  invited  us!  In  the  party  were 
George  Glover,  Dr.  Robertson,  William  Lyon,  Sr.,  Dr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Frank  Lyon,  Bob  Shields,  brother  Waverly  and  your  humble^servant, 
myself!  Prof.  Louis  (Mr.  Fifer)  gave  us  delightful  music  on  the 
violin.  The  ladies  accompanying  us  were  Aunt  Mary  Vaughan, 
Cousin  Ada,  Miss  Elinor  G — ,  Miss  Connie  Waters  (sweet  girl  she 
was,  too)  and  two  others.  Now  should  I  be  ashamed  to  chronicle  the 
fact  that  we  staid  and  prominent  old  and  young  gentlemen  should 
exhaust  a  basket  or  more  of  champagne?  Capt.  Morring,  first,  etc., 
till  twenty  bottles  were  used! 

We  sent  into  the  ladies’  cabin  a  waiter  ‘for  whomsoever  may’. 
They  reported  next  morning  that  they  slept  finely — ‘with  our  best 
wishes  and  compliments’. 


This  ends  my  tale — the  narrative  of  the  Greene  County  gentle¬ 
man  is  beyond  compare — I  can’t  do  it  justice.  Another  chapter  could 
be  written  on  this.  So  be  it.” 

Mr.  Hansen’s  Journal:  1859  Mar.  3 — “At  the  house  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Ellerbe,  Dallas  County,  I  united  in  marriage  Dr.  Henry  J. 
Winn  to  Miss  Eliza  C.  Ellerbe.” 

1859,  March  12,  Reuben  Duggar,  at  ten  P.  M.  wrote  of  the 
high  times  they  had  had  at  this  wedding  and,  the  difficulties  they 
encountered  on  the  road  during  a  rain: 

“On  Wednesday  last,  Dr.  Richard  Robertson  and  Capt.  Eugene 
McRae  and  William  Lyon,  Jr.,  of  Demopolis,  came  to  ‘Battersea’.  It 
was  raining  in  the  morning  with  thick  clouds  above,  and  so  they  re¬ 
mained  till  dinner  time.  Raining  still  in  the  evening.  After  dinner 
we  made  ready  to  go  to  the  wedding  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Winn  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Ellerbe  (8  miles  beyond  Uniontown  in  Perry  County). 
Took  the  road  through  the  Tayloe  plantations.  Roads  so  muddy 
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and  sloppy  concluded  to  stop  over  at  the  Calhoun  Place  (Jack 
English) — stayed  all  night.  Rain  at  12  o’clock.  Anyway  we  had  a 
pleasant  time.  Met  Mr.  Tom  Beard  who  was  also  going  to  the 
wedding — met  him  when  we  were  near  Uniontown,  then  stopped  at 
Hudson’s  and  rested.  Good  for  the  whole  party.  Made  some  new 
acquaintances. 

After  leaving  Uniontown,  we  caught  up  with  the  Bridal  Party 
(Major  Price’s,  John  W.  Tayloe’s  carriages.)  Roads  were  bad — 
we  drove  slowly.  Reached  Mrs.  Pegue’s  residence  at  1:30  o’clock, 
P.  M.  All  hands  tired.  Yes,  tired  out. 

We  were  kindly  invited  up  to  a  room  and  dressed  for  dinner 
(Mrs.  Pegues  is  a  relative  of  the  Ellerbes)  A  beautiful  large  country 
house  called  “The  Cedars.”  Spent  a  pleasant  afternoon.  Late' in 
evening  left  for  Mr.  Ellerbe’s  residence — grand  old  plantation  resi¬ 
dence,  many  rooms,  handsome  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  line  sup’per  and 
dancing.  People  I  knew  from  every  neighborhood.  Large  attend¬ 
ance.  Rev.  Mr. Hanson  married  the  couple.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
present  who  had  passed  on  to  Col.  Ellerbe’s  the  day  before  helped  in 
the  arrangements.  We  were  introduced  to  many  South  Carolinians, 
relatives  of  the  bride.  The  wonder  was  how  so  many  people  could 
be  stored  away  in  an  eight  room  house!  Everything  was  elegant, 
etc.,  however,  I  can’t  say  I  slept  well — -whether  from  champagne  or 
supper — can’t  say.  Next  morning,  we  did  some  sleeping,  for  we  were 
not  collected  down  stairs  until  ten  o’clock.  The  ladies  appeared  just 
before  11  o’clock.  After  breakfast  (a  good  one),  in  real  South  Caro¬ 
lina  style,  we  gradually  got  our  wagons  started  for  home,  via  Union- 
town.  At  5  P.  M.  we  stopped  and  went  around  to  Lee  Terrill’s  office. 
Major  Price,  Dr.  Fitts,  Dr.  Davidson  and  Christian,  and  our  night’s 
host,  Col  Shepard,  all  were  resting  and  waiting  for  the  different 
parties  en  route.  We  (our  special  party)  were  to  stay  at  Col.  A.  K. 
Shepard’s.  Col.  Shepard’s  mother  from  old  Virginia  was  on  a  visit. 
A  fine  old  lpdy  in  every  respect.  Somehow,  I  always  am  thrown 
with  the  elders  of  a  party. 

This  suited  me  O.  K. — I  liked  to  listen  to  her 

‘Uttering  as  well  as  speechship  may 

The  sweetest  words  the  sweetest  way.’ 

A  very  charming  old  lady — we  tried  ourselves 

‘In  saying  all  one  feels  and  thinks 
in  cleverest  daffodils  and  pinks.’ 
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Quoting  Leigh  Hunt’s  verses. 

Col.  Shepard  and  his  splendid  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Ellerbe, 
gave  us  a  real  hot  punch,  as  only  Virginians  know  how  to  make, 
just  as  we  were  saying — ‘Good  night,  Goodnight  and  pleasant 
dreams.’ 

We  all  claimed  to  have  spent  a  real  good  night  with  the  pleas¬ 
antest  sort  of  dreams. 

Next  morning  before  breakfast,  whilst  in  the  parlor,  Col.  Shep¬ 
ard  surprised  us  with  a  genuine  old  Virginia  mint  julep— perhaps  to 
do  away  with  the  effects  of  the  punch  at  bedtime.  A  hearty  break¬ 
fast  too,  which  we  enjoyed  fully- — then  made  our  adieus  and  off 
for  old  ‘Battersea’,  where  we  entertained  the  crowd.” 

Chess  was  a  fashionable  game.  Mrs.  Bocock  organized  a  chess 
club  of  which  she  was  the  president.  The  vice-presidents  were 
Mesdames  Alice  G.  Dugger,  John  William  Tayloe  and  Walter  E. 
Winn.  The  club  officers  several  years  after  were  Misses  Annie 
Tayloe,  Eugenia  Lyon,  Evelyn  DuBose,  and  Louisa  DuBose. 
Waverly  Dugger  was  secretary. 

The  hospitality  and  kindliness  of  the  people  and  ministers  of 
other  denominations  to  the  Episcopalians  who  were  holding  their 
convention  in  Cahaba  is  well  emphasized  by  Mr.  Hanson: 

“1859,  May  12:  On  Tuesday,  May  3rd,  I  left  home  for 
Cahaba  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Diocese.  I  stopped 
on  Tuesday  night  with  Mr.  Alec  Ellerbe  of  Dallas  County  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Cahaba  on  the  following  day. 

The  convention  was  the  largest  and  most  interesting  one  which 
1  ever  attended  in  Alabama.  The  citizens  of  Cahaba  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sect  or  denomination  threw  open  their  houses  to  entertain 
the  members  of  the  convention  and  visitors.  An  excellent  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  preaching  was  good  and  impressive.  The  business  of 
the  convention  was  transacted  in  harmony  and  peace  and  I  trust 
an  impression  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Church  on  the  community 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

On  Sunday,  the  Methodist  Church,  which  had  been  kindly  of¬ 
fered  to  the  convention  by  the  minister  of  that  church,  was  occupied 
by  ministers  of  our  Church  and  services  held  in  it,  morning,  after¬ 
noon,  and  at  night.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  Bishop  held  a  con¬ 
firmation  in  the  morning  and  administered  that  Holy  rite  to  four 
persons— two  young  men,  a  middle  age  lady,  and  a  venerable  man 
who  must  have  been  seventy  years  of  age.” 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


FAMILY  LIFE 


O,  Dixie  Land  am  de  land  of  cotton, 

‘Simmon  seed  and  sandy  bottom, 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  Land. 
Wish  I  was  in  de  land  ob  cotton, 

Old  times  dar  am  not  forgotten, 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  Land. 

Chorus 

Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie, 

Hooray!  Hooray! 

In  Dixie  Land  I’ll  take  my  stand 
To  Lib  anti  die  in  Dixie, 

Away,  away,  away  down  south  in  Dixie, 

Away,  away,  away  down  south  in  Dixie. 


THE  warp  and  woof  of  family  life  was  cotton.  As  it  fluctuated 
in  price,  it  depressed  or  elated  the  planters;  the  family  finances 
being  entirely  dependent  upon  it. 

The  impelling  desire,  to  pitch  their  tents  in  a  land  where  a 
bale  of  cotton  could  be  grown  to  the  acre,  carried  men  across  the 
continent,  eager  to  better  their  fortunes  by  changing  their  homes. 

When  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan  Jr.  rode  down  from  Hazle  Green 
to  look  over  the  abandoned  French  lands,  he  met  the  young  Govern¬ 
ment  surveyor,  Albert  Jasper  Kidd  of  Shelby  County. 

Albert  Jasper  Kidd  was  born  1810  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia, 
the  eldest  son  of  John  White  Kidd  and  Ann  Philida  Allen.  His 
parents  moved  to  the  territory  of  Alabama  in  1816,  but  educated 
their  four  sons  in  Georgia.  He  received  his  training  at  La  Grange 
Military  Institute,  choosing  for  his  profession  civil  engineering  and 
surveying.  Colonel  by  promotion  in  the  Militia,  he  had  seen  active 
service  in  the  wars  against  the  Indians. 

Col.  Kidd  was  a  blonde,  tall  and  unusually  handsome,  with 
pleasing  manners.  Flis  parents  were  Methodists.  He  loved  music 
and  sang  well,  often  in  the  choir.  Fond  of  animals,  he  gave  them 
all  high  sounding  names;  his  favorite  grey  horse  was  Bucephalus, 
another  Atalanta.  His  dogs  were  Draco,  and  an  alert,  intelligent 
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thoroughbred  grey  hound,  Bevis.  Seated  on  his  favorite  horse,  gun 
by  his  side,  and  faithfully  followed  by  a  hunting  dog,  Col.  Kidd 
presented  a  familiar  sight  as  he  rode  over  the  plantation;  seldom 
returning  without  game. 

Capt.  Vaughan  bought  “Myrtle  Grove”  and  settled  there  per¬ 
manently.  The  chance  acquaintance  with  Col.  Kidd  ripened  into  a 
strong  friendship;  he  invited  the  young  man  to  his  home  to  meet  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Virginia  was  keenly  alive  to  the  newness  of  her 
surroundings;  her  girlish  interest  in  the  details  of  Albert  Kidd’s 
work,  her  unilagging  courage  and  gayety  attracted  him.  Again  and 
again  he  was  a  visitor;  ’twas  but  a  short  while  before  a  feeling 
stronger  than  friendship  developed.  Albert  jasper  Kidd  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Vaughan  became  engaged! 

During  their  courtship,  her  parents  travelled  again  in  the  car¬ 
riage  to  Virginia,  this  time  Philadelphia  in  the  itinerary  fbr  Susan 
Hancock  had  completed  her  education  there  at  a  finishing  school. 
Capt.  Vaughan  went  for  her,  leaving  his  wife  in  Petersburg,  but  he 
was  to  return  directly  to  Cumberland  where  they  were  to  meet  in 
a  family  reunion.  What  a  glow  of  happiness  shone  in  the  faces  of 
Reuben  and  Alice  Vaughan — satisfaction  over  the  beauty  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  their  youngest  daughter  and  pleasure  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  of  Virginia  and  Col.  Kidd.  .  .  .their  cup  of  joy 
was  filled  to  the  brim! 

After  a  few  days  Capt.  Vaughan  went  to  Petersburg  on  busi¬ 
ness,  where  he  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Kidd  saying  that  he  and 
Virginia  had  set  Aug.  13  as  the  date  of  their  marriage.  All  this  is 
noted  in  a  letter  from  Henry  Dugger  to  his  wife: 

“Petersburg,  July  10th,  1834: 

Dear  Alice",  I  received  your  letter  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  was  much 
gratified  that  our  dear  little  boy  was  improving  and  the  rest  of  the 
friends  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  may  have  a  pleasant  time,  and  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  during  your  vacation.  Though  I 
am  very  lonesome  and  very  much  desire  your  company,  I  am  not  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  you  at  home,  and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  it  is 
best  for  you  to  be  in  the  country  on  account  of  your  health  as  well 
as  John’s. 

1  had  become  uneasy  before  Mr.  Vaughan  arrived,  apprehend¬ 
ing  some  of  you  were  very  sick,  not  having  received  a  letter  from 
you.  The  note  did  not  arrive  until  Monday  evening. 
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I  am  just  beginning  to  know  something  of  housekeeping  in  the 
small  way  and  from  my  little  experience  1  am  not  so  partial  to  the 
life  of  a  bachelor  as  you  might  suppose. 

It  was  extremely  warm  on  the  4th  and  the  excessive  fatigue  al¬ 
most  made  me  sick,  however,  I  soon  recuperated  and  yesterday  had 
to  undergo  a  still  more  fatiguing  and  unpleasant  parade  in  paying 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Genrl.  Lafayette.  The 
march  was  so  long  and  the  weather  extremely  warm,  that  I  became 
almost  exhausted  before  the  ceremony  was  concluded.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  had  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Hart’s  little  girl;  she  died 
the  evening  before,  this  I  fear  is  in  consequence  of  giving  much 
medicine.  I  entreat  you  not  to  give  John  any  medicine  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Brother  Daniel  and  his  Lady  arrived  in  Town  the  evening  after 
I  left  you  at  Mr.  Browder’s  and  remained  only  two  or  three  days; 
they  were  at  Mr.  Collins’  during  their  stay.  She  did  not  make  many 
acquaintances  whilst  here,  the  weather  being  very  warm  and  Bro 
Daniel  quite  unwell.  She  desired  me  to  give  her  best  love  to  you 
and  regretted  very  much  your  absence.  She  gave  me  a  special  in¬ 
vitation  to  her  father’s  in  Warrenton  where  they  expect  to  remain 
some  time  if  they  do  not  visit  the  springs. 

Mr.  Vaughan  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kidd  which  you 
will  probably  see  as  he  has  sent  it  up  to  Mrs.  V.  Your  sister  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  determined  to  become  a  Kidd,  and  it  seems  they  are  in  as 
great  a  hurry  as  we  were,  if  not  more  so.  I  understand  that  the 
13th  proximo  is  the  day  appointed  to  celebrate  the  nuptials.  This 
circumstance  may  hasten  your  father’s  departure,  your  mother,  no 
doubt,  will  be  anxious  to  leave  early  in  order  to  see  them  before  they 
leave  the  neighborhood. 

You  will  write  me  when  you  wish  to  return;  Mrs.  White  will 
certainly  go  up  with  me;  but  I  must  remind  you  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  remain  long  absent.  Mr.  Hurt  is  still  very  un¬ 
well,  and  it  is  important  that  one  of  us  should  always  be  about  the 
store. 

Isabella  is  still  on  the  sick  list;  I  make  out  however  very  well 
with  Fanny.  Please  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Vaughan  and  Susan  and 
present  me  respectfully  to  all  the  relatives  and  friends.  Kiss  John 
a  dozen  times  for  me  and  I  enjoin  him  to  kiss  you  twice  as  often  and 
now  must  say  “Adieu”;  accept  the  assurances  of  my  most  ardent 
affection.  You  long  since  have  known  full  well  that  you  possess  it 
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and  shall  ever  have  the  best  wishes  and  most  devout  prayers  for 
your  health,  prosperity  and  happiness  here  and  future  felicity  of 
your  husband,  Henry  Dugger.” 

AH  seemed  to  go  happily;  great  was  the  gaiety  of  reunion  in 
old  surroundings,  Petersburg,  Cumberland  and  Powhatan  counties. 

Swiftly  this  joy  came  to  an  end.  Susan  was  taken  sick  and  died 
unexpectedly,  just  before  their  return  to  Alabama.  She  was  buried 
in  old  Peterville  Church  Cemetery  near  her  grandfather,  Samuel 
Watkins.  Mournfully  they  recorded: 

“Died  in  Powhatan  County,  Virginia,  on  Saturday  evening,  half 
past  six  o’clock,  July  19,  1834,  Susan  H.  Vaughan,  in  the  17th  year 
of  her  age. 

‘Thus  goodness  and  worth  in  youth  combined,  „ 

To  an  untimely  tomb  are  here  consigned.’ 

In  Alabama,  all  unknown,  preparations  were  made  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Virginia  Vaughan  and  Col.  Albert  Jasper  Kidd  at  “Rich¬ 
land.” 

Col.  Kidd,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan, 
went  to  Linden  Aug.  12  and  secured  the  marriage  bond  ($200). 

On  Aug,  13  A.  J.  Crawford,  J.  P.,  performed  the  ceremony, 
there  being  no  minister  in  Prairieville.  She  was  given  in  marriage 
by  her  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan.  Relatives  of  Col. 
Kidd  from  Shelby  attended  the  wedding  as  well  as  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  Canebrake. 

Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  years,  Mary  Hewell  wrote: 

“Her  wedding  was  at  night.  The  family  and  relatives  present 
were:  Uncle  Bressie  Vaughan  and  my  mother,  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins 
Vaughan,  Mrs.  Gasquet  and  Mrs.  Montague.  I  believe  Cousin 
Watkins  was  staying  at  Cousin  Alfred’s.  Cousin  Martha  Gasquet 
had  two  children  there,  Eveline  and  Louisa.  Uncle  Bressie  had 
two,  and  Mother  had  three.  We  children  were  not  at  the  wed¬ 
ding,  but  met  at  the  ‘in  fair’  the  next  day.  A  Mrs.  Robertson,  one 
of  the  neighbors  and  friends,  was  also  at  the  wedding.  A  Mr. 
Collins  lived  nearby — don’t  remember  if  he  were  there — it  was  a 
big  affair . ” 

The  death  of  Susan  Vaughan  changed  the  plans  of  Col.  Kidd 
and  Virginia  who  had  hoped  to  lived  in  their  own  home,  but  the 
loneliness  of  their  parents  caused  them  to  remain  at  “Myrtle 
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Grove.”  Susan’s  sudden  death  shocked  and  grieved  the  entire 
family.  Her  father  aged  rapidly;  he  had  idolized  this  daughter. 
He  lost  his  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  in  just  a  little  over  two  years, 
he  was  gone.  January  23,  1837,  he  was  buried  at  “Myrtle  Grove.” 

“1  stood  by  the  bedside  of  my  dying  father,”  said  Virginia 
Kidd,  “and  since  then,  millions  could  not  make  me  happy.” 

Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  died  intestate  and  Col.  Kidd  qualified  as 
administrator,  later  joined  by  Robert  V.  Montague. 

Linden,  Marengo  County,  Probate  Clerk’s  Office: 

Estate  of  Reuben  Vaughan,  A.  J .  Kidd,  Administrator 

At  this  day  came  R.  V.  Montague  and  A.  J.  Kidd  and  filed  their 
account  and  voucher  for  a  final  statement  and  settlement  of  their 
administration  of  the  estate  of  Reuben  Vaughan,  dec’d,  whereupon 
it  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  first  Monday  in  January  next 
be  set  for  said  settlement  and  that  publication  be  made  by  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  the  Court  House  door,  and  three  other  public  places 
in  Marengo  County,  in  order  that  all  persons  interested  may  attend 
if  they  think  proper. 

In  a  little  decorated  book  of  soft  undressed  kid,  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  red  morocco,  neatly  bordered  with  a  small  gold 
margin,  and  labeled  “Records,”  Col.  Kidd  kept  his  accounts.  On 
the  cover  was  printed  in  indelible  ink  “A.  J.  Kidd.”  Most  of  these 
records  have  been  taken  out  and  only  a  third  of  the  book  remains. 
One  page  indicates  the  precision  and  accuracy  for  which  he  was 
noted  in  all  his  business  dealings. 

Estate  of  R.  Vaughan  ' 

1838 
Feb.  8 

To  Amt.  pd.  W.  Burwell  on  note  due  W.  F.  Henry  $  44.50 

“  19 

Amt.  pd.  of  Shackleford  and  Atkinson  a/c  &  int.  6.91 

June. 

Paid  Con  well  (Auctioneer) .  5.00 

tl 

“  J.  T.  Lomax  amount  of  his  fees .  40.00 

U 

Pd.  Dr.  Chapman  for  professional  services .  32.76 

U 


a 


Kornegay  &  Chapman  a/c 


4.36 
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“  E.  &  J.  Taylor  a/c . .  46.07 

U 

“  Kornegay  &  Chapman . 3.32 

Sept.  21 

Mauldin  &  Layne  a/c .  65.12 

Sept.  29 

“  Whitlow  &  Lucy  (two  a/cs) .  65.10 

Dec.  8 

“  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Allen  of  money  borrowed  of 

Mallory,  (Va.)  ......  100.00 

“  for  Mrs.  V.  on  a/c  of  the  Estate .  53.35 

U 

“  note  to  Roser  &  Sanderson . ^  101.77 

U 

“  E.  F.  Shackelford  a/c .  2.25 

U 

“  Wilborne  for  E.  F.  A.  Shackelford .  12.83 

ft 

“  for  advertising .  5.50 

<C- 

“  Col.  Phillips  for  investigating  lands  titles.  . .  25.00 

u 

“  for  Mrs.  V.  for  use  plantation .  29.29 

U 

“  McDowell’s  Claim .  37.00 


$  643.16 

Until  it  was  definitely  decided  that  Virginia  should  have  the 
place  as  her  share  of  the  estate,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Vaughan  remained 
at  “Myrtle  Grove.” 

“Myrtle  Grove,”  Township  17,  Range  4;  E.  was  ten  miles  from 
Uniontown,  eight  miles  from  Demopolis  and  enclosed  from  the  public 
highway  by  a  long  snake  rail  fence.  The  stage  passed  it  every  day 
and  stopped  at  the  “Big  gate”  which  curved  inward  from  the  road. 
This  “Big  gate”  opened  into  a  beautiful  grove  and  a  wide  driveway 
bordered  by  Spanish  Daggers  which  led  to  the  front  yard  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  picket  fence  and  gate  with  posts.  In  the  grove  on  the 
right  of  the  drive  were  oak  trees,  in  the  far  end  was  the  grave  of 
Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr.,  fenced  in  and  marked  by  cedars  at  each 
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corner;  after  1859,  the  body  was  removed  to  St.  Andrew’s  cemetery. 
In  this  same  lot  were  the  corn  cribs;  separated  from  this  was 
the  cow  lot,  the  hog  pens,  the  gin  house  and  mill,  and  a  cemented 
cistern. 

Adjoining  this  was  a  rich  little  spot,  well  drained;  here  Col. 
Kidd  experimented  and  tested  his  cotton  seeds.  It  was  crossed  with 
corn,  and  a  fine' watermelon  patch.  The  work  here  was  deemed  a 
special  privilege  by  the  “House  Gang.”  Quite  a  number  of  locust 
trees  were  between  this  patch  and  the  drive. 

Coming  through  the  “Big  Gate,”  on  the  left  was  the  orchard, 
exquisitely  lovely  in  spring  with  thousands  of  blossoming  fruit  trees; 
plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  in  one  corner  a  clump  of  delicious 
plums.  A  trough  and  an  enclosed  well  cut  out  of  limestone  rock 
was  near  the  orchard. 

On  either -side  of  the  front  yard  gate,  were  two  Mimosa^trees; 
near  the  right  was  the  carriage  house.  On  both  sides  of  the  brick 
walk  to  the  house  was  an  avenue  of  crepe  myrtles,  giving  the 
plantation  its  name. 

In  front  of  the  porch,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  dwel¬ 
ling,  were  flower  beds.  English  mulberries  grew  in  the  left  corner 
of  the  picket  fence.  Cedars,  locusts  and  cotton  wood  trees  were  in 
the  front  yard. 

When  the  children  grew  tired  of  playing  on  the  wood  pile  in  the 
back  yard,  they  came  into  the  front  where  the  box  bush  and  flowers 
grew.  In  the  summer  the  warm  languorous  air  was  heavy  with  the 
odor  of  white  jasmine  and  honey  suckle. 

On  the  left  picket  fence  of  the  yard,  there  was  both  a  gate  and 
a  stile;  and  nearby  a  cistern.  Over  the  fence  was  a  “rosten-ear” 
patch  and  watermelons,  and  from  this,  the  “Little  Woods”  of  walnut, 
hickory,  persimmons  and  wild  plums  extended;  adjoining  was  a 
place  owned  by  Thornton  Tayloe. 

On  the  long  picket  yard  fence  to  the  right  was  another  gate 
and  stile,  and  cistern.  It  was  necessary  to  have  cistern  wells  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  place  on  account  of  droughts,  especially  in  summer. 
Over  this  fence  was  a  road  leading  to  the  “big  field”  and  the  “big 
woods”  and  Uncle  Alfred’s  home,  “Cottonwood.”  Another  corn  crib 
was  here,  and  the  stables,  the  overseer’s  house;  then  the  sweet 
potato  bins  where  the  plantation  supply  was  stored,  and  then  musk- 
melons!  On  this  side  was  “Richland,”  the  Montague  home. 

On  the  left  corner  of  the  back  yard  was  the  chicken  house, 
fig  and  quince  trees,  and  China  berry  trees.  On  the  right  hand 
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corner  of  the  back  yard  was  a  log  house  containing  the  kitchen,  an 
open  passage  way  and  the  cook’s  room;  near  this  were  the  lye  hop¬ 
pers.  From  the  kitchen  led  two  brick  walks,  one  to  the  back  porch 
and  dining  room,  the  other  to  the  store  house  and  smoke  house  near 
by. 

The  dwelling  house  was  built  of  hewn  cedar  logs,  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  clapboarding  and  plastering.  The  rooms  were  large 
and  square  with  high  ceilings  and  heavy  timbered  oak  floors;  the 
long  porch  opened  into  a  hall  which  went  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  A  stairway  from  the  hall  led  up  to  the  guest  rooms.  On  the 
first  floor  was  the  parlor,  and  opposite  was  the  dining  room  which 
opened  into  the  bed  room  and  nursery.  Another  room  was  at  the 
end  of  the  back  porch. 

The  back  yard  fence  opened  into  the  vegetable  garden;  there 
were  four  walks,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  Mimosa  tree;  a  long 
grape  arbor  bordered  one  of  the  walks,  at  the  far  end  of  which  was 
a  pear  tree.  Flowers,  as  well  as  vegetables  were  started  in  the  garden. 

Back  of  the  garden  was  the  negro  quarter,  each  house  having 
front  and  back  yards;  to  the  right,  nearer  the  kitchen  were  the 
houses  of  Mammy,  Joe  and  Sukey. 

Over  and  beyond,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  plantation,  were 
the  great  white  fields  of  cotton,  the  source  of  the  family  income! 

“Virginia  Kidd  was  tall  and  willowy,  dark  eyed,  dark  haired, 
with  heavy  arched  eyebrows.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  oh,  so  vi¬ 
vacious.  She  had  humor,  laughed  joyously,  was  kind  hearted,  affable, 
affectionate  and  hospitable.” 

When  the  crepe  myrtles  were  in  bloom,  she  loved  to  shake  down 
the  rosy  petals,  making  the  pathway  pink  with  blossoms  while  she 
sang  old  sweet  songs  softly  to  herself,  to  the  accompaniment  either 
of  her  guitar  or  accordion.  In  the  beautiful  evenings,  as  she  walked 
up  and  down  the  lovely  avenue  of  myrtle,  Virginia  Kidd  could  hear 
the  tinkling  banjos  and  laughter  from  the  negro  quarter. 

“Sing,  sing,  darkies  sing, 

Don’t  you  hear  de  banjo  ring,  ring,  ring? 

Den  hark  to  de  banjo  sound — 

De  du  is  falling  fast,  Dianah, 

Your  luber  cannot  stay, 

O,  why  you  keep  him  here  all  night 
Until  de  brake  ob  day ! 

If  you  don’t  cum,  I’ll  kill  myself, 

I’ll  drown  me  in  a  spring, 

An  I  will  hang  me  up  to  dry 
By  dis  ol  banjo  string.” 
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The  expense  of  owning  and  caring  for  the  slaves  was  very  great 
and  bore  heavily  upon  the  burdens  of  plantation  life,  $1500  was  paid 
for  one  negro  boy! 

MARENGO  CO.,  Ala.,  Dec.  28th,  1836. 

Received  of  Albert  J.  Kidd  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  for  a 
Negro  Boy  named  Peter— And  I  do  hereby  warrant  the  said  negro  to 
be  sound,  healthy  &  sensible  and  a  slave  for  life;  also  warrant  and 
defend  said  property  unto  the  said  A.  J.  Kidd  against  the  claims  of 
all  persons  whatsoever.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal. 

W.  T.  Davis  (Seal) 

In  1838  extensive  excitement  occurred  in  the  Canebrake  over 
the  formation  of  a  Farmers’  Banking  Association  to  secure  and 
benefit  cotton  planters  in  times  of  depression. 

Col.  Kidd  was  quite  enthused  over  this  project  and  purchased 
61  shares.  To  do  this,  he  sold  land,  and  gave  land  and  slaves  as 
security  for  the  balance. 

This  venture  was  not  the  success,  nor  did  it  profit  the  planter 
as  was  hoped.  It  certainly  crippled  the  financial  affairs  of  A.  J. 
Kidd. 

June  21,  1838:  Indenture  between  A.  J.  Kidd  and  Virginia  G., 
his  wife,  and  Edward  Baptist,  both  of  Marengo  Co.,  for  $5000  in 
hand  paid,  land  in  Marengo  known  in  U.  S.  Survey  as  east  half  of 
the  So.  east  quarter  of  Section  25  Range  4  E. 

Wit:  R.  V.  Montague 
H.  W.  Reese 

A.  J.  Kidd  (Seal) 

V.  G.  Kidd  (Seal) 

E.  T.  Bacon  J.  P. 

Recorded  in  Linden  Sept.  11,  1838  (Bk  E — page  450) 

After  this  sale  he  made  the  investment. 

Albert  J.  Kidd  to  Farmers  Banking  Association,  Sept.  14,  1838: 
Indenture  between  A.  J.  Kidd  of  Marengo  Co.,  Ala.,  debtor  of  1st 
part  and  Trustees  and  John.B.  Cook,  Esq.,  creditor  of  3rd  part, 
whereas  sundry  individual  citizens  of  South  Alabama  have  recently 
associated  themselves  together  as  The  Farmers  Banking  Association 
with  one  million  dollars,  divided  in  ten  thousand  shares  of  $100  each, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  joint  stock  Bank  In  Demopolis, 
.  .  .  .and  has  taken  61  shares.  .  .  .to  secure.  .  .  .all  that  land  known 
as  east  half  of  south  west  quarter  of  the  south  west  quarter  of  Sec¬ 
tion  34,  Range  4E  in  the  Demopolis  Land  District,  1 19.93  acres,  and 
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also  the  east  half  of  northwest  quarter,  Section  3,  Township  17, 
Range  4E.,  in  the  Demopolis  Land  District,  80  acres;  value  $7500,' 
and  the  following  negro  slaves:  Peter,  age  30;  Kit,  age  26;  Moses' 
age  19;  trank  age  20;  George,  age  8;  Mary  age  25;  Chloe  age  19- 
valued  at  $6600. 

Wit:  L.  W.  Young,  Joseph  McDowell  A.  J.  Kidd  (Seal) 

Recorded  Dec.  29,  1838,  Linden  (Bk  F— page  100) 


To  relieve  the  money  stringency  which  unexpectedly  developed, 
he  borrowed  from  his  mother-in-law,  Alice  G.  Vaughan:  April  5,’ 
1841 .  .  .  .Indenture  between  Albert  j.  Kidd  of  first  part  and  Samuel 
^  •  Vaughan,  Iiustee  of  second  part  and  Alice  G.  Vaughan  of  third, 
all  of  the  county  of  Marengo,  the  said  party  of  the  third  part  at 
instance  and  request  of  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  this  day 
executed  a  note  for  $800  payable  to  Alice  G.  Vaughan  JamT,  1843, 
and  assigns  the  following  negro  slaves:  negro  man,  William,  age  20, ’ 
and  his  wife,  Chloe,  and  three  children,  Joseph,  John  and  Stephen,’ 
and  (he  fuluie  increase  ol  said  loma le,  being  the  property  of  the 
paity  ol  the  first  part  and  said  party  of  llie  second  part  in  trust. 
(Linden,  Book  H-page  529) 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Kidd 

S.  W.  Vaughan 
A.  G.  Vaughan 


The  court  records  show  that  on  March  25,  1843  Albert  J.  and 
Virginia  G.  Kidd  sold  their  lots  in  Demopolis  for  $2884  to  Benj.  C. 

Gay,  and  Sept.  19,  1843  these  same  lots  were  resold  to  A.  Fournier 
(recorded  in  Bk  K,  pages  76  &  77). 

To  secure  a  promissory  note:  May  22,  1843,  A.  J.  Kidd  to 
Win.  E.  Clark,  Trustee.  .  .  .  Whereas  I,  A.  J.  Kidd,  of  Marengo  Co., 
in  debt,  $4,472.74,  by  promissory  note  of  1st  day  of  April,  1843,  to 
Henry  W.  Reese,  Win.  E.  Clarke,  Trustee: — all  crop  of  corn,  fodder 
and  oats  raised  or  may  be  raised  by  the  said  A.  J.  Kidd  in  the 
present  year  on  the  plantation  now  occupied  and  cultivated  by  me, 
being  the  same  plantation  in  which  I  have  now  lived  for  several 
years  past  and  all  the  farm  stock  now  belonging  to  me  on  said 
plantation;  6  head  of  mules,  2  mares,  3  colts,  20  head  of  cattle  and 
about  40  head  swine.  .  .  .said  A.  J.  Kidd  to  pay  by  Sept,  next 
Recorded  Linden,  June  5,  1843  (bk  J-593)  (Signed)  A.  J.  Kidd 

I  ormented  incessantly  by  the  plague  of  debt,  another  effort  was 
made  for  ready  cash: 

May  1,  1843,’  Indenture  between  Albert  J.  Kidd  and  his  wife,  Vir- 
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ginia  G.  Kidd,  County  of  Marengo,  State  of  Alabama,  and  Alfred  G. 
Vaughan,  of  Marengo,  State  of  Alabama  for  *$3000  to  them  in  hand 
paid  for  land  east  half  of  north  quarter  Section  No.  3,  Township  17, 
Range  No.  4,  and  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  the  east 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the  west  quarter  of  the  northwest, 
4  E  in  the  Demopolis  land  district,  320  acres. 

Recorded  July  20,  1843,  A.  J.  Kidd  (Seal) 

Linden,  (Book  J— page  595)  ~  V.  G.  Kidd  (Seal) 

John  White,  J.  P. 

The  high  tariffs  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  financial  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  Southerners  who  advocated  free  trade.  Col.  Kidd  was  a 
“Whig”  and  keenly  interested  in  political  problems  of  the  day.  In 
1844,  at  the  Convention  in  Tuscaloosa,  he  was  challenged  to  write 
to  Henry  Clay,  the  popular  idol.  He  accepted  the  challenge  and 
wrote  the  great  statesman  the  following  letter: 

“In  your  letter  of  to  Frederick  J.  Cope  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania,  you  say  that  in  adjusting  a  Tariff  for  revenue,  discriminations 
ought  to  be  made  for  protection;  that  the  Tariff  of  1842  has 
operated  most  beneficially,  and  that  you  are  ‘ utterly  opposed  to  its 
repeal.’  Since  the  publication  of  this  letter  in  which  you  state  your 
utter  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  ’42,  the  Democrats,  or 
our  free  trade  opponents  here,  contend  that  as  the  present  law  is 
obviously  yielding  a  large  surplus  to  the  treasury,  you  and  the  people 
who  support  you  for  the  Presidency  are  in  favor  of  bringing  the 
government  back  to  the  ‘American  System’ — a  high  protection  tariff, 
—a  surplus  revenue  for  internal  improvement  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  for  distribution  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  the  states. 

Having  occasion,  in  recent  controversies  upon  your  Tariff 
principles,  to  urge  that  in  all  your  late  speeches  and  letters  upon 
this  subject  they  showed  clearly  that  you  were  not  the  advocate  of 
any  Tariff  which  should  produce  more  revenue  than  was  necessary 
to  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government— the  under¬ 
signed  was  challenged  to  write  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  law 
of  ’42,  inquiring  whether  under  any  circumstances,  you  would 
consent  to  its  repeal  or  reduction.  Will  you  therefore  have  the  kind¬ 
ness  at  your  earliest  convenience  to  reply  to  the  following  inter¬ 
rogatory? 

If  upon  fair  trial  it  shall  be  found  that  the  existing  tariff  shall 
yield  an  annual  surplus  to  the  Treasury,  would  you  as  chief  magis¬ 
trate  favor  the  repeal  or  modification  of  said  law  so  as  to  bring  the 
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receipts  down  to  the  revenue  standard  of  an  economical  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government— retaining,  of  course,  proportionate  discrimi¬ 
nations  for  protection?  As  an  additional  reason  for  addressing  you 
this  communication,  it  may  be  stated  that  owing  to  much  that  is  said 
by  our  Northern  friends  about  protection  and  American  system 
many  Southern  Whigs  have  some  fears  that  all  may  not  be  right 
upon  this  subject.  We  are  all  satisfied,  however,  to  meet  the  manu¬ 
facturer  upon  a  tariff  for  revenue  (and  no  more)  with  discriminating 
duties  for  the  protection  of  home  industry.  This  is  the  great  plat¬ 
form  upon  which  we  all  can  meet  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and  stand  firm.  The 
Southern  people  will  never  go  farther  and  the  North  should  never 
ask  or  seek  more  concession  in  favour  of  domestic  labour.” 

A  most  interesting  reply  was  received: 

Albert  J.  Kidd,  Esq.,  (Postmarked)  Lexington,  Kentucky  25c 
Macon,  Marengo  County,  September  11,  1844. 

Alabama. 

(Private)  Ashland,  Sept.  10,  1844 
Dear  Sir:  ’ 

In  reply  to  your  friendly  letter,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  tariff 
when  it  shall  be  fully  established,  by  experience  that  it  will  yield  a 
revenue  beyond  what  is  needed  to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  economi¬ 
cally  administer  the  government.  For  myself,  I  have  no  idea  that 
it  will  permanently  and  annually  produce  such  a  surplus,  although  I 
acknowledge  that  all  calculations  are  very  uncertain  as  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  tariff.  Last  year  there  was  a  deficit,  this  year  the  im¬ 
portations  have  been  very  great  and  the  revenue  very  large.  These 
alterations  may  be  expected.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  revenue 
next  yeai  will  fall  considerably  below  that  of  the  present. 

Our  political  opponents  display  great  dexterity.  They  pro¬ 
nounced  when  the  tariff  of  ’42  was  passed  that  it  would  be  wholly 
inadequate,  and  create  a  necessity  for  restoring  to  direct  taxation. 
Now  they  are  alarmed  as  to  its  superabundance.  Let  us  wait,  let  us 
have  patience,  let  us  have  the  advantage  of  experience.  If  the  tariff 
should  produce  annually  a  revenue  not  required  by  the  public 
seivice,  and  not  needed  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  nobody 
I  suppose  wrould  be  desirous  to  continue  to  collect  such  a  surplus.  In 
buch  a  contingency,  the  obvious  course  suggests  itself  of  repealing 
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or  diminishing  duties  on  articles  not  coming  into  competition  with 
those  of  American  production,  and  thus  leave  the  present  measure 
of  protection  undisturbed. 

I  was  very  happy  last  winter  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Genl. 
Kidd,  your  brother,  in  whom  I  found  an  esteemed  relation,  I  should 
be  equally  happy  to  make  yours.  I  believe  it  wholly  unnecessary  to 
publish  this  letter,  and  therefore  do  not  write  it  for  publication, 
I  am, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  Clay. 

Hudson  Allen  Kidd,  brother  of  A.  J.  Kidd,  in  1844  wrote  to 
Henry  Clay  and  received  an  answer  in  which  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  them  was  acknowledged  and  a  desire  expressed  to  know  more 
about  his  Virginia  ancestry. 

Henry  Clay’s  mother,  Elizabeth  Hudson,  was  the  first  cousin 
of  Pamelia  Hudson,  who  married  Rev.  Nathaniel  Allen.  Their 
daughter,  Ann  Phillida  Allen,  married  John  White  Kidd. 

Henry  Clay  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Watkins,  grand¬ 
father  of  John,  Jr.,  Samuel  and  Henry  Watkins.  Henry  Watkins 
married  Elizabeth  Hudson  Clay  and  was  the  step-father  as  well  as 
cousin  of  the  statesman.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Alice  G.  Vaughan. 
John  Watkins,  Jr.,  married  Polly  Hudson,  Elizabeth  Clay’s  sister. 

The  Vaughan  family  in  Alabama,  being  Whigs,  voted  for  Henry 
Clay  for  president.  During  his  campaign,  Henry  Clay  sent  to  Alice 
G.  Vaughan,  his  “cousin  Elcey,”  a  medal  on  which  was  embossed 
his  head,  and  underneath  it  was  inscribed  “Henry  Clay,  President.” 
He  promised  her  that  should  he  become  President,  she  should  have 
one  of  the  first  invitations  to  the  White  House. 

(Postmarked)  Lexington,  Kentucky  18c 
Hudson  Allen  Kidd,  Esq.,  August  12,  1844. 

Atty  at  Law, 

Nashville,  Tennessee.  Ashland,  10th  Aug.,  1844. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  duly  received  your  friendly  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  which 
I  have  perused  with  sincere  satisfaction.  During  the  last  spring  I 
met  in  Alabama  with  General  Kidd  and  made  his  acquaintance.  He 
informed  me  of  the  Memo  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Judge  Tait,  with  whom  I  had  been  very  intimate  and  had  served  in 
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Congress.  The  Judge  and  I  mutually  recognized  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  requested  Genl.  Kidd  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Memo, 
which  he  has  done  accordingly.  Agreeable  to  that  Memo,  of  whose 
accuracy  I  am  certainly  convinced,  my  great  maternal  grandfather 
was  John  Hudson,  who  settled  in  Hanover  County,  near  Page’s 
1  obacco  Warehouse,  at  which  he  was  an  inspector.  My  grandfather 
was  his  eldest  son,  George  Hudson,  who  had  two  daughters,  Polly, 
who  married  John  Watkins  of  Chesterfield  County,  and  Elizabeth, 
my  mother,  who  married  John  Clay,  my  father.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  year  of  my  grandfather’s  death.  It  was  either  before  my  birth 
or  when  I  was  an  infant;  but  I  remember  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  which  was  in  the  same  yard  with  one  built  for  my  mother, 
and  in  which  I  was  born.  This  house  is  yet  standing. 

As  you  are  descended  from  Charles  Hudson,  the  fifth  son  of 
John  Hudson,  and  brother  of  George,  we  are  consequently*  belated, 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  recognize  the  connexion.  My  father’s 
death  was  when  I  was  an  infant  of  tender  years,  and  my  mother 
removed  to  Kentucky,  with  her  second  husband,  having  been  in 
1792,  when  I  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  have  known  less  than 
I  could  have  wished  of  my  relations,  either  on  the  side  of  my  father 
or  my  mother,  but  less  of  hers  than  of  his,  and  it  always  gives  me 
much  pleasure  when  I  discover  any  of  them.  During  my  tour  at 
the  South  last  spring,  I  met  with  several— Genl.  Kidd,  Mr.  Harper, 
the  Bass’s,  etc. 

I  should  be  happy  to  meet  you,  and  if  you  ever  come  this  way,  I 
hope  you  will  call  and  see  me. 

The  paper,  containing  some  pieces  exhibiting  the  style  of  your 
composition,  and  your  sentiments  on  public  affairs  miscarried  and 
did  not  reach  me.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Whig  party,  because  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  they 
are  best  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  honor,  the  character  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Cordially  reciprocating  your  friendly  wishes  for  my  health  and 
happiness,  and  thanking  you  for  those  which  you  so  disinterestedly 
entertained  for  my  political  advancement, 

I  am  your  friend  and  relation,  H.  Clay. 

Albert  and  Virginia  Kidd  spent  the  first  years  of  their  married 
life  happily.  Very  few  momentous  events  disturbed  its  peaceful 
routine.  Even  happier  days  came  to  them  through  the  birth  of  their 
children.  Susan  Alice,  born  Nov.  19,  1837,  was  christened  by  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  the  name  Susan  given  in  memory  of  the  beautiful 
sister  who  had  died  so  young,  and  Alice- for  the  loved  mother.  Then 
a  son,  given  the  full  name  of  his  grandfather,  Reuben  Vaughan,  was 
born  Dec.  28,  1839.  Another  daughter,  christened  Martha  Virginia, 
was  born  May  28,  1842.  Virginia’s  baptism  was  at  the  age  of  four 
months.  Her  godfather  was  her  cousin,  Edward  Franklin  Montague, 
god  mother  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Vaughan.  The  Rev.  Mr.'  Hanson  used 
the  silver  christening  bowl  which  had  been  brought  fromj  England. 

Cousin  Mary  Hewell  paid  a  visit  to  “Myrtle  Grove”  when 
Ginnie  was  a  baby.  She  said,  “Cousin  Sue  was  a  fair-haired,  rosy- 
cheeked,  modest,  beautiful  little  girl  and  so  graceful;  Reuben  a 
small  boy.  Cousin  Virginia  was  then  very  thin,  but  laughed  so 
joyously! 

Sister  Susan  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  when  she 
visited  “Myrtle  Grove”.  Cousin  Virginia  and  Col.  Kidd  were  very 
fond  of  her.  Col.  Kidd  and  Susan  both  sang  many  songs  together, 
their  voices  blending  harmoniously.  Cousin  Virginia  played  beauti¬ 
fully  on  the  guitar.  One  song  she  sang,  “Barbara  Allen”,  a  lovely 
tune  as  old  as  time.  She  was  a  homebody  and  rarely  came  to  see  us. 
The  cousins  were  so  pleased  with  Col.  Kidd.  He  was  fond  of  mother 
and  came  up  to  see  us  occasionally.  On  one  visit  he  brought  her  a 
lovely  ring  set  in  jet,  something  unusual.” 

1844,  Nov.,  the  Right  Rev.  Nicholas  Hanmer  Cobbs,  first 
Bishop  of  Alabama  began  his  Episcopal  duties. 

1845,  April  6,  Mr.  Hanson  presented  him  the  first  class  to  be 
confirmed  in  St.  Andrews.  Virginia  Kidd  was  third  on  the  list  and 
Mary  Vaughan,  fourth.  The  church  was  packed  with  members  and 
friends.  All  who  were  confirmed  are  listed  in  the  Parish  Register: 
Henry  A.  Tayloe,  Narcissa  Tayloe  (husband  and  wife),  Virginia 
Kidd,  Mary  Vaughan  (Dr.  Alfred  Vaughan’s  wife),  Virginia  Winn, 
Eliza  Robertson,  Jane  Wilhelmina  Ballantyne,  Maria  Branch  (of 
Petersburg,  Va.),  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Robert  Manning. 

What  a  gay  happy  crowd  of  children  were  in  the  Canebrake!  In 
the  Vaughan  connection,  from  Uniontown  to  Demopolis  across  to 
Greensboro  and  down  to  Dayton, were  cousins  almost  as  numerous  as 
stars  in  the  heavens!  What  jolly  gatherings  and  merry  Christmas 
dinners  they  had!’  At  “Myrtle  Grove”  there  were  three  children; 
nearest,  at  “Richland”,  aunt  Emily’s  were  eight;  at  “Cottonwood,” 
uncle  Alfred’s  eleven;  at  “Frederickton”,four  miles  away,  aunt  Alice 
Dugger’s,  seven;  at  “Forest  Grove,”  uncle  Wat’s,  were  eleven! 
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4  hose  who  did  not  live  in  the  Canebrake  managed  to  pay  visits: 
the  Gasquets — Eveline  Emile,  Louise  Alice,  James  Francis,  Vicky 
(Virginia  Victoria)  and  grandma  Montague’s  grandchildren — the 
Moseleys,  the  Dillards,  the  McClennys,  the  Jennings,  the  Crawfords 
and  the  Randolphs. 

Hovv  the  imagination  of  all  those  children  transfigured  that  old 
woodpile!  There  they  played  seesaw,  hide  and  seek,  climbed  to  the 
top,  making  high  jumps,  and  built  playhouses.  Every  child  could 
ride  horseback.  Every  boy  could  fish  and  shoot.  Fish  frys  included 
the  children,  and  the  boys  enjoyed  the  “ole  swimmin’  hole.” 

Grandma  Montague  had  a  big,  black  cat.  In  the  dark,  she 
rubbed  the  fur  the  wrong  way  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
children  who  thought  the  electricity,  fireworks.  One  day,  on  her  way 
to  “Richland,”  her  son’s  home,  Grandma  Montague  Stopped  by 
“Myrtle  Grove”  and  left  Lucy  and  Maria  Randolph  to  spend  the 
day  with  their  cousins.  4  hey  were  playing  in  the  big  grove  when 
Lucy  screamed,  “The  cows  are  shaking  their  heads  at  me!”  Full  of 
childish  terror,  she  began  to  run  and  fell.  Old  aunt  Mary,  the  cook, 
heard  her  scream,  reached  her  as  she  fell,  and  put  her  hands  on  her 
lroin  behind  to  pick  her  up.  Lucy  thought  she  was  the  cow  and 
fainted  dead  away! 

Ginnie  Kidd  remembered  once,  when  her  grandmother  took  a 
drive,  a  snake,  which  had  crawled  into  the  carriage  when  it  was  in 
the  carriage  house,  poked  its  head  out  from  the  curtains  and  fright¬ 
ened  her  nearly  to  death.  Hearing  her  screams,  both  the  driver 
and  the  maid  came  to  her  assistance.  Darby  took  her  out  of  the 
carriage  in  his  arms,  put  her  on  the  roadside,  and  killed  the  snake. 

Another  incident  recalled  occurred  just  before  her  grandmother 
was  leaving  for  “Myrtle  Grove.”  Bumble  bees  had  made  a  nest  in 
a  hole  of  the  weather  boarding  on  the  house.  As  she  was  getting  into 
the  carriage,  one  of  them  stung  her  on  the  lip,  which  swelled  terribly. 
By  the  time  Alice  Vaughan  reached  her  daughter’s  house,  she  had 
such  a  high  fever  and  was  so  ill,  a  doctor  had  to  be  summoned. 

A  pleasure  the  children  remembered  was  that  Grandma  Vaug¬ 
han  always  kept  big  ginger  cakes  in  the  pockets  of  her  carriage  for 
them,  so  whenever  they  saw  her  coming,  they  knew  what  to  expect. 

In  1845,  the  tranquility  of  her  married  life  was  unwittingly 
broken  by  Virginia  Kidd.  Cotton  had  gone  down  to  4^c  a  pound 
below  the  cost  of  production!  A  debt  involvement  which  concerned 
Myrtle  Grove”  caused  her  to  be  instrumental  in  having  the  property 
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put  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  until  the  debt  was  paid.  This  was  the 
advice  of  her  brother  Alfred  and  Robert  V.  Montague.  The  deed  of 
trust  which  she  did  not  read  until  after  it  was  executed,  then  with 
horror,  took  the  property  from  the  control  of  her  husband  until  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt.  She  had  persuaded  herself  to'  do  it  because 
she  had  been  told  it  would,  in  case  of  their  death,  keep  their  children 
free  from  a  life  of  bitter  dependence— “all  she  ever  had  in  view.” 
Blaming  herself  unmercifully,  she  asked  his  pardon,  writing  him  that 
the  deed  had  not  one  sentiment  in  it  according  to  her  wishes.  “I 
hope  you  will,  both  believe  and  forgive  me.” 

rhey  accepted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  legal  complications 
which  the  deed  of  trust  had  thrust  upon  them.  He  was  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer  and  surveyor  which  took  him  often  away  from  home.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Kidd  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  details  of  the  plantation  and 
home  life,  attempting  in  every  way  to  assure  her  husband  of  her 
continued  love.  He  kept  her  letters  and  they  explain  all  that  is 
known  ol  the  rest  of  their  life  together,  his  frequent  and  constant 
visits  home,  and  her  unfailing  efforts  to  aid  him  by  advice  and  her 
executive  ability. 

She  exaggerated  her  part  in  this  fatal  family  entanglement, 
asked  him  to  let  their  children  know  that  in  all  family  differences 
she  had  to  bear  an  equal  share. 

Her  greatest  omission  was  that  she  did  not  read  the  deed  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  legal  complications. 

In  those  days  contracts  were  often  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
signed  and  sealed  by  each,  without  any  of  the  superfluities  which 
would  have  been  employed  by  lawyers.  Many  contracts  were  made 
without  any  formality  of  law  or  record.  A  man  proudly  said,  “My 
word  is  my  bond,  and  challenged  one  another  tO'  mortal  combat  if 
accused  of  lying  or  betraying  a  trust! 

Virginia  Kidd  was  informed  of  every  new  business  venture  that 
her  husband  made  for  their  greater  financial  success,  and  never 
hesitated  to  comment  on  its  feasibility. 

In  1845  Col.  Kidd  accompanied  aunt  Montague  on  a  visit  to 
the  Moseley’s  in  Miss.  Virginia  wrote  him  there: 

Col.  A.  J.  Kidd  — 

Wahollok,  Kemper  Co.,  Miss. 

September,  Friday,  the  19th,  1845 
ly  deai  husband.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  you  left  worth  com- 
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municating  except  the  continuation  of  fine  weather  for  the  cotton 
picking  season.  I  see  by  the  last  arrival  that  cotton  is  still  on  the 
advance.  I  saw  Mr.  Lorley  this  morning  who  says  he  does  not  think 
it  will  bring  more  than  eight  cents,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise 
about  the  rise. 

In  every  new  steamer  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  Mr.  Monta¬ 
gue  since  you  left,  and  hope  tho  not  more  than  friendly  civil  to  Mr. 
Moseley,  you  will  say  nothing  more  to  him,  as  even  our  best  judg¬ 
ments  may  be  wrong. 

I  know  I  have  learned  one  lesson,  to  keep,  for  the  future,  my 
own  cares  and  troubles  and  plans  of  all  sorts  to  myself.  There  ought 
nevei  to  be  a  third  party  between  man  and  wife.  Do  write  and  say 
what  you  have  decided  because  I  never  have  felt  more  melancholy  in 
my  life,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  loneliness  in  the  very  atmosphere. 
It  even  affects  the  children;  they  are  at  my  elbow  all  day  and  at 
night,  it  is  “Mother,  let  me  get  in  your  bed”;  the  little  things  will 
lie  and  sleep  as  though  my  presence  excluded  all  evil,  but  I  find, 
instead  of  comforting  you,  I  am  adding  already  perhaps  to  your 
perturbed  spirits,  but  let  us  think  “The  darkest  sky  may  wear  a 
clear  face  tomorrow.” 

How  did  you  conclude  to  fix  your  goods,  and  what  was  the 
reason  you  did  not  hear  from  your  cousin  or  if  you  and  he  have 
made  any  arrangements  for  a  new  concern? 

Forgive  my  short  letter,  as  I  write  that  I  could  not  let  a  fort¬ 
night  pass  without  telling  you  that  I  never  felt  that  you  were  so 
dear  to  me  before.  When  do  you  expect  to  be  over  again?  Cranford 
has  not  the  appointment  yet;  as  soon  as  anything  is  fixed  about  the 
business  here,  you  shall  be  informed.  Yours  ever  and  ever. 

V.  V.  Kidd 

P.  S.  The  children  say,  “Kiss  pappy  for  me.” 

Tell  aunt,  Edward  just  returned  from  a  ball  in  Greensboro; 
if  she  don’t  mind,  he  will  marry  soon. 

Tell  Susan  Hewell  they  have  had  a  great  revival  in  Tuscaloosa; 
Amanda  has  joined  the  church. 

Carsons  says  that  unless  some  calamity  befalls  the  crop  from 
storms,  there  is  no  telling  what  it  will  make.  The  40  acres  will 
make  50,000.  We  have  out  51,000.  Chloe  is  sick  and  I  keep  no  one  in 

but  Sally.  If  we  just  could  get  ten  cents!  What  do  you  think  it  will 
bring? 
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“Col.  Albert  J.  Kidd,  Wetumpka,  Ala.” 

Nov.  16,  1845. 

My  dear  Husband; — Hoping  you  may  have  become  a  little  station¬ 
ary  by  the  time  this  reaches  your  new  place  of  abode,  I  send  you  a 
line  to  tell  you  of  those  you  left  behind.  We  have  all  continued 
well,  excepting  colds  among  the  children  and  servants.  We  had  a  few 
days  bad  weather  the  week  you  left,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
fair  and  warm  for  the  season. 

We  have  out  94,713  ending  last  night,  and  if  the  weather  per¬ 
mits,  think  we  will  get  between  60  and  65  bales,  but  cotton  has  fallen 
a  cent  in  Mobile. 

I  took  the  children  on  horseback  and  spent  a  day  with  mother 
this  week,  which  will  serve  me  until  the  spring.  It  has  turned  out 
as  Mr.  Niel  said,  the  “cat  is  .out  of  the  wallet”  and  Mr.  Henry 
Dugger  is  owing  his  brother  $6000,  which  is  to  be  paid  out,  of  the 
three  next  crops;  Mr.  Glover  is  the  nominal  receiver. 

Capt.  Winn  died  the  day  you  left  and  the  neighborhood  seems 
to  have  settled  down  to  its  winter  stillness;  no  one  seems  to  think 
of  anything  but  home.  I  am  afraid  your  goods  will  not  yield  you  a 
profit,  as  I  understand  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  are  cheaper  than 
they  ever  were  before. 

Do,  dear  husband,  write  me  and  tell  me  what  are  your  pros¬ 
pects,  and  if  you  went  to  New  Orleans,  etc.  We  are  expecting  Mr. 
Gasquet  to  pay  us  a  flying  visit.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  him.  I  have 
been  at  home  and  had  so  much  trouble,  he  will  at  least  turn  the 
current  of  my  thoughts  for  a  little  while,.  Tho  Eve’s  wedding  is 
expected  to  come  on  so  soon,  he. will  hardly  have  time  to  tell  us 
when  it  will  take  place. 

Say  how  your  manufacturing  scheme  is  likely  to  turn  out.  Do 
write  me  a  long  letter — you  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  write  long 
letters  to  while  away  some  of  my  time  in  reading  them.  As  you  see, 
so  much  time  can  never  hang  heavy  on  your  hands, 

Mr.  Hanson  takes  his  departure  in  a  short  time  for  Maryland. 
When  you  write,  say  what  time  you  will  be  with  us.  Since  you  have 
gone  so  far,  it  seems  my  loneliness  has  proportionately  increased, 
for  it  always  seemed  as  if  up  in  about  that  region  was  nearly  out 
of  the  world.  When  you  come,  bring  me  live  or  six  steel  pens. 

The  children  think  it  a  great  hardship  pappy  will  not  be  here 
for  Christmas.  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  you  must  write  me  all 
about  your  prospects.  As  Bonaparte  used  to  send  Josephine  a 
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thousand  kisses,  it  would  not  be  right  for  a  lady  to  send  more  than 
five  hundred,  but  as  we  are  more  fortunate  than  they  were,  you 
shall  have  twice  that  number,  so  take  one  half  on  my  account, 
and  the  other  on  the  children,  who,  with  their  mother,  regret  your 
absence  very  much. 

As  you  are  with  so  many  relations,  expect  we  will  be  thought  of  but 
seldom. 

My  best  wishes  and  love  be  with  you  always,  yours  ever 
V.  G.  V.  Kidd. 

At  “Walnut  Grove”  in  the  woods  near  the  big  house  was  built 
a  little  log  neighborhood  school.  The  teacher  was  Miss  Judkins,  a 
lovely  refined  woman  of  Boston,  who  lived  in  the  home  of  the 
Tayloes  and  was  loved  by  every  one  of  her  pupils.  Here  Sue  re¬ 
ceived  her  first  education.  She  wrote:  “Col.  Albert  J.  Kidd,  Care  of 
Messrs.  Rainey  &  Johnson,  New  Orleans,  La.” 

March  12,  1848. 

Deal  Lather:  You  told  me  when  you  left,  you  would  come  home 
when  I  wiote.  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  before,  but  as  you  have 
not  come  yet,  will  not  wait  any  longer,  but  write  to  say,  “come 
home.” 

We  got  the  valentines  and  little  workbox.  Mr.  )ones  said  his 
saddle  bags  were  stolen  with  the  other  things  you  sent,  tho  neither 
you  nor  he  said  what  they  were,  but  I  would  rather  see  papa  than 
to  have  either  gold  or  silver. 

I  go  to  school  to  a  Miss  Judkins,  from  Boston,  and  like  her 
very  much.  Am  learning  english  and  latin  grammar  and  history; 
geography  and  music  I  would  like  best  if  I  had  a  piano.  As  Ma 
wishes  to  write  a  few  lines  I  will  say  goodbye.  We  all  want  to  see 
you  very  much,  so  come  home  soon.  Your  affectionate  daughter 
Susan  A.  Kidd . (Turn  over) . .  . 

As  Sue  was  getting  quite  impatient  for  your  return,  and  really 
believes  you  are  waiting  for  her  letter,  you  must  not  disappoint  her. 
Tho  I  have  three  unanswered  I  still  send  another,  so  you  see  am 

something  like  the  Philadelphia  lawyers,  if  one  is  not  answered  send 
another. 

Your  friend  Mr.  Jones,  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  sent  the 
letter  or  rather  left  it,  and  a  little  box,  saying  you  sent  something 
else,  but  his  saddle  bags  were  stolen.  I  am  sorry,  for  several  reasons, 
he  delayed  so  long  with  your  letter.  I  hope  you  at  least  have  my  two 
last,  the  one  written  before,  I  must  confess  was  quite  moody. 
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We  shall  commence  planting  cotton  tomorrow  week,  have  not 
had  any  more  land  cleared,  and  still  the  overseer,  who  so  far  is  a 
good  one,  says  he  has  as  much  as  he  can  do.  Shall  send  to  Deinopolis 
to  see  if  you  have  any  cotton  seed  there,  and  if  so,  take  a  bag  or 
two  with  your  permission. 

If  there  is  any  news  in  the  neighborhood,  I  hear  it  not,  so  am 
to  be  excused  for  such  uninteresting  letters.  Sue,  as  she  wrote  you, 
is  going  to  school,  and  I  am  pleased  at  her  progress,  she  lias  much 
more  application  than  I  thought  she  would  have. 

Reuben  went  a  few  weeks,  but  after  Ginnie  got  better  I  took 
him,  as  she  had  not  much  time  to  bestow  on  small  children,  so  I  am 
learning  him  and  Ginnie,  who  is  nearly  as  well  as  ever. 

Everything  seems  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Adams;  it  must  be  an  important  thing  that  takes  precedence 
of  cotton  in  any  of  its  stages.  As  yet  have  no  returns  of  my  cotton. 
How  did  your  crop  turn  out?.  I  thought  when  I  commenced  I  had 
much  to  say  but  it  seems  my  brain  is  growing  barren,  so  in  old  style 
— hoping  you  are  well  and  will  return  soon,  will  say  Adieu,  V.  G.  K. 
“Col.  Albert  J.  Kidd,  C/o  Messrs.  Rainey  &  Johnson,  New  Orleans, 
La.”  March  23,  1848. 

“Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done, 

Or  say  that  nought  is  done  amiss, 

For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 
In  such  a  wildering  world  as  this, 

But  love  can  every  fault  forgive 
Or  with  a  gentle  look  reprove, 

And  now  let  nought  in  memory  live 
But  that  we’ve  met  and  that  we  love.” 

Most  sincerely,  my  dear  husband,  do  I  ask  you  to  comply  with 
the  two  last  lines,  and  I  assure  you  nothing  has  ever  given  me  so 
much  grief  as  the  letter  I  wrote  you,  the  last  of  January  or  the  first 
of  February.  In  my  own  justification,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
there  were  some  sentences  in  yours  of  the  26th  of  Dec.  that  seemed 
for  a  while  to  say  to  me,  “He  is  tired  of  you.” 

Alas,  I  had  even  ceased  to  watch  over  my  poor  sick  baby 
and  you  say  to  me  that  I  should  make  allowances  for  the  gloomy 
fits  which  now  and  then  exhibit  themselves  in  your  letters.  Well,  I 
will  forgive  all,  all  the  past,  and  ask  you  to  do  also,  for  I  can  truly 
say,  there  breathes  not  a  wife  who  would  not  make  greater  sacrifices 
for  her  husband  than  I  would  for  mine,  for  you  know  that  my  heart’s 
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best  blood  would  be  given  for  you  and  my  children — like  the  pelican 
the  flesh  from  my  bones  should  be  torn  piecemeal  for  their  food. 

Now,  since  I’ve  written,  I  will  calm  my  mind  and  say,  “Not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done,”  but  when  I  think  of  all  I  have  gone  through 
with  alone,  with  no  one  to  advise  or  to  counsel — but  to  watch  night 
after  night  by  the  lonely  bed  of  my  sick  child,  without  having  the 
power  of  alleviating  her  pain-for  three  long  weeks  not  one  night  did 
I  know  repose.  Tis  true,  my  relatives  were  kind,  they  came  and 
sent  every  thing  they  thought  I  needed,  but  what  was  that  to  a 
husband’s  love  and  help!  And  not  even  a  letter,  and  when  it  did 
come,  you  spoke  so  harshly  that  I  allowed  myself  to  speak  in  the 
same  strain.  If  I  had  received  an  answer,  I  never  would  have  written 
it  a  second  time,  but  whenever  I  read  your  letter  of  Dec.,  it  seemed 
so  harsh,  I  turned  to  the  one  brought  by  Mr.  Jones  fo^  comfort, 
and  hope  you  will  prove  faithful  to  the  last,  and  assure  you  that  my 
wish  dictated  not  the  letter,  but  the  thought  that  it  was  your  wish. 

After  so  long  an  absence,  you  hurried  away  last  fall — for  what? 
But  1  have  said  enough,  and  will  close  this  by  saying  nothing  would 
give  me  more  happiness  than  for  you  to  return  if  you  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  something  you  do  not  wish  to  quit.  If  you  are,  write. 

Poor  Sue  impatiently  counts  the  days  her  letter  has  gone  and 
wonders  if  Pappy  will  come.  Let  your  children  whom  I  have 
taught  to  love  you,  until  I  was  almost  jealous  of  their  love  myself, 
once  more  induce  you  to  return — for  their  sakes  we  will  bury  the 
past  on  either  side;  but  if  you  should  still  feel  happier  apart  than 
together,  think  not  at  such  a  sacrifice  would  I  have  you  return.  No, 
whatever  is  conductive  to  your  own  happiness,  that  pursue;  the 
knowledge  will  always  relieve  my  woes. 

As  to  giving  Mauldin  orders,  I  did  not  even  consider  I  had  a 
right  to  do  so.  I  thought  I  had  written  you  it  was  sold  at  6  7/8; 
what  the  present  year  will  be  cannot  be  told,  but  even  should  it 
be  less,  with  the  past,  it  will  almost  set  us  free. 

My  dear  husband,  I  will  close,  for  I  have  written  every  fort- 
night,  since  you  left,  hoping  no  matter  what  you  have  written,  you 
will  at  least  answer  this. 

All  are  well,  except  Mary,  who  scalded  her  foot  and  ankle 
about  a  month  ago,  so  she  could  not  walk,  but  is  getting  about  again. 
Yours  ever,  V.  G,.  V.  Kidd. 

When  you  come,  bring  me  a  card  of  pens.  I  have  none  that 
will  make  a  mark  without  many  trials.  V.  G.  V.  K. 
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In  your  last  you  say,  “if  I  knew  what  I  considered  my  duty,  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  me.”  Now,  dear  husband,  shall  I  tell  you 
“Come  home”  or  write  me  and  say  you  forgive  me,  for  all  I  ever 
said  or  did,  and  as  you  too  have  often  been  hasty,  most  freely  will  I 
consider  myself  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  you,  but  will  try  by 
God’s  help  to  submit  to  my  fate,  whatever  it  may  be. 

With  my  best  love  and  affection,  your  Virginia. 

March  24,  1848. 

My  own  dear  Husband:  Why  do  you  not  send  one  line  to  say  “I 
forgive  you,  I  will  return  to  you”?  You  know  that  letter  was  not  the 
dictates  of  my  heart.  For  could  you  know  what  I  always  feel  when 
you  are  away,  you  certainly  would  have  replied  to*  me  ere  this. 

You  do  know  how  very  wretched,  from  many  circumstqnces,  my 
life  is,  and  to  whom  do  I  complain  but  to  my  husband?  When  I 
wrote  I  thought  if  I  did  it  harshly  to  you,  it  would  lessen  any 
scruples  you  might  feel  when  you  reviewed  my  conduct,  and  would 
allow  me  some  traits  of  goodness— if  it  were  nothing  more  than 
devotion  to  your  children.  Do  not  break  the  heart  of  poor  Sue,  for 
she  is  all  heart!  And  although  so  young,  many  bitter  tears  of  sorrow 
have  already  coursed  down  her  little  cheeks.  Lately  it  has  caused 
me  much  trouble  to  see  her  seeming  to  try  to  check  every  wish  she 
thinks  we  are  not  able  to  indulge  her  in.  My  fate  alone  would  not 
matter  much,  but  her  life  is  bound  up  in  her  parents.  At  least  let 
us  try  from  this  hour  on  and  live  for  our  children;  they  are  worthy 
many  sacrifices  from  each  of  us. 

You  say  you  have  tried  on  many  occasions  to  get  me  to  say 
whether  I  would  be  more  happy  if  you  were  at  home,  but  I  have 
always  evaded  your  question.  Well,  that  home  for  four  years  past 
has  had  so  few  comforts,  I  was  ashamed  to  show  its  rneagreness  to 
even  my  husband,  and  thought  I  could  better  bear  your  absence  than 
you  could  bear  the  privations;  and  the  children  were  young,  their 
complaints  could  often  be  hushed  by  a  lump  of  sugar,  but  I  hoped 
and  prayed  the  time  might  come  when  we  could  induce  you  to  live  at 
home.  Oh,  my  husband,  you  know  not  how  often  I  have  felt  as  tho  I 
could  freely  lay  down  my  life  to  secure  the  happiness  of  yourself 
and  children! 

Well,  my  troubles  can  be  increased,  I  ask  you  to  spare  me  the 
few  remaining  years  T  may  yet  linger,  and  come  again  to  the  bosom 
of  your  family,  who  long  to  welcome  the  wanderer  home. 
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,  Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  Soldier  of  the  Confederacy 

It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  write  me  so  kindly  by  Mr.  Jones. 
Would  that  he  had  delivered  your  letters  when  he  first  arrived! 
Much  might  have  been  spared  both!  But  I  heard  of  his  saying  he 
saw  you  a  fortnight  ere  he  delivered  the  box  and  letter. 

Now,  my  dearest  husband,  is  there  anything  you  can  ask  of  me 
by  way  of  atonement  for  that  harsh  letter?  Whenever  you  were  here, 
I  tried  to  make  you  comfortable.  When  you  were  here  last  time,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  you  were  more  annoyed,  fretted  at  unavoidable 
grievances  more  than  I  thought  a  reasonable  man  ought  to  be.  Alas 
I  thought  our  poverty  drove  you  away.  Thinking  so  much  about  my 
troubles  in  my  lonely  hours  may  have  magnified  them  for  some¬ 
times  1  read  your  letters  and  they  seem  kind,  again  all  to  the  con- 
traiy.  I  think  I  have  promised  you  a  respite  in  two  or  three  of  my 
last.  Still  when  I  send  to  the  office  and  nothing  comes  back,  I  again 
find  myself  writing.  Well,  even  if  your  answer  were  written  soon 
after  the  reception  of  mine,  I  will  still  hope,  as  you  say  I  am  very 
dear  to  you,  that  you  will  let  these  revive  any  affectionate  feelings 
you  may  ever  have  felt  for  your  unhappy  wife — Virginia. 

The  children  are  all  well.” 

1848,  in  April,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gasquet  paid  one  of  their  visits 
to  the  Canebrake.  Pleasantly  Virginia.  Kidd  wrote  of  it  to  her  sister 
Evelyn,  in  Petersburg: 

.  April  9,  1848. 

My  dear  Sister,  Tho  I  forgot  which  wrote  last,  I  will  write  you 

at  Sister  Martha’s  request,  who  is  here  this  far  on  her  way  to _ 

I  do  not  know  where.  Mr.  Gasquet  thinks  he  will  not  stop  this  side 
of  Constantinople,  so  I  have  requested  them  to  think  of  me  at 
Venice-on  the  “Bridge  of  Sighs”;  but  laying  pleasantries  aside,  I  feel 
veiy  melancholy  about  her  going.  Though  she  seems  quite  lively,  I 
fancy  I  see  a  shade  pass  over  her  countenance  whenever  she  men¬ 
tions  her  little  Vicky.  She  is  carrying  Jimmy  on  to  Georgetown,  so 
you  must  promise  her  to  see  him,  as  it  will  only  be  a  short 
distance,  and  you  will  be  the  only  kith  or  kin  he  has,  and  he  talks 
about  “Father  Dr.”  whose  likeness  I  have  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  receiving;  am  very  sorry  your  last  letters  seem  to  speak  more 
doubtfully  of  your  visit.  Do  let  us  hear  from  you  a  little  oftener. 

Sue  says  she  likes  her  earrings  very  much,  and  if  not  before 
will  certainly  have  holes  in  her  ears  when  you  come. 

Mother  just  left  me  this  morning;  all  dine  at  brother  Alfred’s 
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today.  I  assure  you  both,  you  are  always  spoken  of  where  any  two  , 
of  us  meet  together.  We  have  a  very  forward  spring,  and  the  country 
at  this  season  is  perfectly  beautiful. 

Martha  thinks  they  will  leave  on  Saturday  next,  so  you  may 
calculate  on  seeing  them  in  eight  or  ten  days  from  that  time.  As 
she  can  give  you  all  the  news,  I  will  make  this  a  short  epistle,  so  with 
love  to  you.  and  Dr.  White,  am  yours  most  affectionately,  V.  G.  Kidd 

Sue  was  nearly  twelve  when  an  invitation  came  to  her  from  her 
cousin,  Victoria  Gasquet,  to  share  her  room  and  go  to  school  with 
her  in  New  York: 

New  York,  October  25,  1849. 
My  Dear  Cousin,  I  have  allowed  your  letter  to  remain  unanswered 
for  a  long  time,  but  we  have  been  so  busy,  and  I  have  had  to  write 
so  many  letters  every  week  that  I  have  not  had  the  time  before  this. 

We  have  been  housekeeping  nearly  a  month.  I  have  a  very  nice 
room  for  myself;  if  your  mother  will  let  you  come  on  and  go  to 
school  with  me,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you — mother  says  that 
she  will  take  very  good  care  of  you.  Mother  has  written  for  Jimmy 
to  come  on — we  expect  him  the  first  of  next  month.  Aunt  White 
has  promised  to  come  on  and  pay  us  a  visit  as  soon  as  “.Father 
Doctor”  is  well  enough  for  her  to  leave  or  come  with  her. 

1  have  not  had  a  letter  from  sister  Emile  since  she  cut.  her 
finger,  but  1  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  well  enough  for  her  to  write  to 
me.  We  have  not  received  any  letter  from  sister  Louisa  since  she 
left  Alabama. 

When  I  was  at  the  New  York  Hotel,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  your 
mother;  I  left  it  on  the  table  when  I  went  down  to  dinner;  when  I 
came  up,  the  wind  had  blown  it  away.  When  you  write  to  me,  you 
must  tell  me  if  it  ever  reached  its  destination;  as  I  have  heard  no 
more  about  it,  I  am  afraid  it  did  not. 

Write  nae  and  tell  me  whether  cousin  Mary  Vaughan  went 
down  to  New  Orleans  with  sister  Louisa  or  not.  Tell  Aunt  Virginia 
that  mother  says  if  she  would  but  come  and  stay  but  three  or  four 
months  with  her,  she  thinks  that  she  would  get  entirely  well. 

Mother  is  getting  so  fat  that  all  her  dresses  are  too  tight  for 
her.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  aunts  or  cousins  will  go  down  to  New 
Orleans  and  stay  with  sister  Emile  and  sister  Louisa  this  winter,  for 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  very  lonesome  without  mother  or  myself. 

Give  my  best  love  to  grandmother — tell  her  that  I  hope  Clar- 
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issa  will  prove  a  good  servant  to  her.  Give  my  best  love  to  all  my 
uncles,  aunts  and  cousins.  Believe  me,  evermore,  your  most  affec¬ 
tionate  cousin,  V.  V.  Gasquet. 

P-  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  your  letter  was  advertised,  SO'  I 
did  not  get  it  as  soon  as  I  would  have  done,  if  it  had  been  directed 
to  the  care  of  some  one.  Direct  your  next  to  the  care  of  Marshall 
&  James,  New  York,  so  I  will  be  sure  to  get  it  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 

(Note:  the  paper  was  water  marked  Paris,  postmarked  New  Work, 
25  Oct.  10  cents,  and  sealed  with  red  sealing  wax.) 

This  lovely  invitation  appealed  to  Sue,  but  her  mother  thought 
the  distance  too  great  and  the  climate  too  cold.  The  decision  was 
made  later  to  send  her  to  Virginia. 

U.  S.  Census,  Marengo  County,  1850,  Sept.  27: 

Kidd,  Albert  J. — age  38,  born  in  Georgia,  Planter,  valie  of  estate 
$4500.  Virginia  G.  age  37,  born  in  Va.  Susan  A.  12,  Reuben 
V.,  10,  Martha  V.,  6,  all  born  in  Alabama. 

As  long  as  her  husband  lived,  Virginia  Kidd’s  anguish,  over  her 
mistake,  clouded  her  life.  She  was  painfully  conscientious  and 
strove  to  make  amends  by  bending  every  energy  of  her  mind  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  constantly  consulted  her  husband  and 
never  failed  to  advise  concerning  their  mutual  affairs. 

One  of  the  “Myrtle  Grove”  servant  boys  dangerously  injured 
a  negro,  Rory,  in  a  fight,  which  might  have  caused  complications 
had  Rory  died.  Col.  Kidd  took  the  boy  away  and  sold  him. 

Virginia  Kidd  advised  her  husband  to  return  in  order  to  dispel 
any  misunderstandings  on  account  of  his  selling  the  negro: 

“Col.  A.  J.  Kidd,  c/o  J.  A.  Winston,  Commission  House, 

Mobile,  Ala.” — marked  “Packet  Express  Steamer  5” 

Sunday,  March  30,  1851. 
My  dear  Husband: — Henry  returned  last  night,  bringing  the  over¬ 
seer — Rory  did  not  die,  but  looks  much  worsted.  The  doctor’s  bill 
was  $3.50,  which  the  boy  could  have  paid  had  the  doctor  mentioned 
it,  and  he  had  not  sense  enough  to  ask  if  anything  was  to  pay.  I 
sent  money  enough  to  pay  all  expenses  at  the  landing,  thinking  you 
might  not. 

Mother  says  had  she  have  known  you  would  have  sold  the  boy, 
she  would  have  purchased  him  and  run  all  risks  with  Mr.  Montague. 
How  unfortunate  we  did  not  know  it,  both  for  our  benefit  as  well 
as  hers!  Money  spent  in  expenses  does  no  one  any  good. 
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I  feel  sorry  that  you  did  not  take  the  boy  to  Montgomery  as 
there  were  better  chances  of  a  good  master.  I  still  think  if  you 
would  or  could  appropriate  the  money  for  him  in  buying  another,  on 
making  the  compromise  with  Mr.  Ravesies,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  us  both,  even  if  we  took  this  crop  and  bought  another  in  his 
place,  which  should  always  be  considered  sacredly  yours,  or  at  any 
time  money  equal  to  his  value.  I  know  your  doing  so  now  would 
give  more  confidence  to  those  who  might  have  to  have  dealings  with 
us,  until  our  present  difficulties  are  past,  as  any  diminution  of  our 
means  at  this  time,  when  it  is  known  every  cent  is  wanting,  might 
have  a  worse  effect  than  the  loss  of  the  boy  any  other  way. 

I  think  it  would  be  particularly  advantageous  'to  your  credit 
hereafter,  and  the  season  being  far  advanced,  no  business  can  be 
profitably  entered  into  now.  I  have  been  thinking  youruabsence 
would  be  deemed  particularly  advantageous  to  some  others,  who, 
knowing  I  would  have  no  way  to  find  out  what  was  going  on,  would 
have  the  game  all  in  their  own  hands.  Shut  up  here  as  I  am,  I  find 
out  nothing,  so  weigh  well  the  matter  and  act  accordingly,  but  I 
think  my  advice  best. 

How  much  I  regret  Mr.  F,.  not  being  trustee!  That  very  fact 
convinces  me  others  look  for  much  advantage  over  me;  so  you  had 
better  come  back  and  learn  the  children  their  lessons  until  fall. 

I  sent  your  trunk  and  the  key  in  a  letter  directed  to  J.  A.  Win¬ 
ston.  I  also  wrote  Mr.  Lyon  the  purport  of  what  I  wrote  to  you. 
Do  let  me  hear  from  you  in  a  few  days.  All  are  well.  I  know  your 
coming  back  and  acting  as  I  have  advised  will  be  much  regretted 
by  those  who  would  misrepresent  your  actions,  to  their  benefit.  I 
think  it  decidedly  the  best  plan.  You  should  return  to  refute  their 
slander  and  malice.  The  servants  seem  to  be  much  astonished  at 
the  boy’s  not  returning. 

When  you  come,  bring  me  a  card  of  pens;  I  have  none  that  will 
make  a  mark  without  many  trials.  My  best  wishes,  V.  G.  V.  K. 

April  6,  1851. 

My  dear  Husband.  .  .  .1  begin  to  feel  anxious  about  hearing  from 
you.  I  know  not  if  my  letters  are  received.  I  shall  send  to  Demop- 
olis  tomorrow  to  get  one. 

Brother  Alfred  and  family  went  to  town  on  Thursday  last.  Mr. 
Henley  still  continues  very  unwell.  Mr.  Wolf  sent  the  paper  you 
wrote  for,  not  knowing  whether  it  would  reach  you  safely  or  not.  I 
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did  not  send  it  down,  but  wrote  Mr.  Rogers  if  he  chose  to  sell  the 
cotton  to  do  so.  If  not,  turn  it  over  to  Dickerson,  unless  you  had 
directed  it  otherwise,  and  if  he  required  more  legal  authority  than 
my  say  so,  he  should  have  it. 

Really  I  am  so  much  worried  with  things,  that  I  am  scarcely 
able  to  walk  across  the  floor,  and  know  not  what  day  my  strength 
may  completely  fail  me. 

Mr.  Bell  brought  me  the  shop  accounts  yesterday,  including 
screws,  it  was  $132, — money  flies!  Well  added  to  this,  Gibson 
Easton  and  Frink  continue  their  correspondence,; — I  cannot  read  it, 
it  is  so  blotted,  but  from  the  little  I  can,  they  speak  of  very  gross 
misrepresentations  made  them.  It  seems  as  tho  they  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  of  some  one  about  the  business  at  Wetumpka,  and 
their  statement  agrees  with  Taylor’s,  but  I  can  read  it  so  imperfect¬ 
ly,  that  1  do  not  even  pretend  to  give  the  outlines.  The  letter  was 
sent  under  envelope  from  Demopolis,  the  letter  itself  unsealed. 

Write  soon  as  I  wish  much  to  know  what  arrangements  must  be 
made  shortly,  if  you  do  not  replace  the  boy,  or  use  the  money,  so 
that  the  cotton  proceeds  can. 

Do  not  talk  much  to  anyone,  for  Rogers  writes  back  a  whole 
story  about  your  saying, — “My  friends  had  advised  me  as  well  as 
lawyers  not  to  send  the  cotton  to  him.” 

I  wrote  him  back  that  my  friends  as  well  as  my  legal  adviser 
knew  nothing  about  him,  their  advice  was  to  send  the  cotton  to  a 
responsible  house.  Yours,  V.  G.  Kidd 

In  1851  and  1852,  Sue  spent  her  first  school  session  in  Virginia 
at  the  Norfolk  Female  Institute,  Rev.  Aristides  Smith  Principal.  He 
was  well  known  to  Virginia  Kidd,  for  in  Petersburg,  she  attended 
his  father’s,  Jonathan  Smith’s,  school. 

Reuben  and  Ginnie  went  on  horseback  to  “New  Hope,”  Capt. 
Henry  Tayloe’s,  where  the  little  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  Hays, 
an  old  man.  Every  teacher  on  those  Canebrake  plantations  was 
carefully  selected  for  ability  and  character.  Manners  and  morals 
were  taught  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  education. 

As  a  birthday  gift,  Ginnie  had  received  from  her  godfather, 
Cousin  Edward  Franklin  Montague,  her  first  Bible,  a  handsome 
black  one  with  gilt  tracery  and  brass  clasps.  Her  mother  always 
read  to  her  from  it  and  then  placed  it  carefully  in  the  bookcase  to 
be  seen  and  treasured. 

Virginia  Kidd  and  her  brother  Dr.  S.  W.  Vaughan  loved  and 
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understood  each  other.  A  vision  of  greater  prosperity  loomed  in 
sight  when  he  wrote  her  with  enthusiasm:  Feb.  21,  1852 .  .  .  .Well,  I 
expected  before  this  to  have  been  in  x\rkansas  or  Bayou,  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  .  .  .looking  out  for  a  new  home,  rich  new  cotton  lands,  but  as 
usual  am  prevented  by  sickness;  our  children  are  taking  the  whop- 
ing  cough.  I  want  to  get  where  I  can  make  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre,  which  all  say  can  be  done  there  without  fail.  If  so  I  had  as 
well  be  working  for  full  pay  as  half.  Don’t  you  think  this  good 
logic?  Lands  free  from  inundation,  at  less  price  than  I  can  sell  for 
here,  and  after  opening  a  large  farm  will  sell  for  $75  an  acre.  No, 
if  I  can  get  400  acres  of  cleared  land  and  make  400  bales,  I 
shall  when  I  get  it,  open  a  large  farm,  make  1000  and  my  land  will 
be  worth  four  times  as  much.  The  community  is  a  good  one  and 
more  healthy  than  this,  they  tell  me” .  »- 

When  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  occurred  in  Dayton,  Virginia 
Kidd  went  to  the  aid  of  her  brother;  she  took  Maggie,  the  only  one 
who  escaped  the  disease  to  “Myrtle  Grove”  and  went  to  “Forest 
Grove”  twice  a  week,  assisting  in  nursing  the  stricken  family.  When 
Evelyn  died,  her  grief  and  sympathy  was  too  deep  for  expression; 
and  while  she  regretted  her  brother’s  determination  to  move  from 
Dayton  to  Summerfield,  Dallas  County,  she  thought  it  wise,  the 
place  being  healthy  with  great  educational  advantages. 

Business  affairs  disturbed  Virginia  Kidd  again:  Jan.  16,  1853, 
Mrs.  V.  G.  Kidd,  Present:  My  dear  Madam:  I  rec’d  your  note 
this  morning;  I  have  tried  several  times  to  see  Prince,  but  could 
not  meet  him  once  in  his  office;  he  has  been  in  Mobile  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  but  is  expected  to  come  up  this  evening. 

I  cannot  really  say  what  is  best  to  do,  except  to  appear  very 
careless  about  it  and  keep  off  a  decree  of  the  court  as  long  as 
possible  so  that  funds  can  be  raised  to  pay  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  court.  Yet  I  do  not  desire  you  to  act  under  any  advice  I  may 
give  you  in  this  matter.  Your  attorneys  are  the  proper  persons  to 
advise. 

I  received  yesterday  the  order  of  Mrs.  M.  R.  White  which  is 
safely  put  away.  Respectfully  yours,  A.  Fournier. 

Fob.  7,  1853,  She  and  Mr.  Fournier  agreed  to  make  a  contract: 

Be  it  known,  that  with  a  view  to  keep  up  good  understanding 
and  save  any  disagreeable  feelings,  the  subscribers  have  entered  into 
the  following  agreement  and  promises  towards  each  other. 

That  in  case  A.  Fournier  is  appointed  to  act  as  Trustee  to 
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manage  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Kidd  and  her  children  and 
the  said  appointment  is  accepted  by  said  Fournier,  it  is  understood 
he  shall  conduct  it  with  accordance  to  the  Deed  of  Trust  executed  by 
Alfred  G.  Vaughan,  and  in  accordance  to  the  laws  made  and  provid¬ 
ed;  it  is  also  understood  that  said  Fournier  may  at  any  time  it  may 
please  him  relinquish  said  Trusteeship;  it  is  also  understood  and 
agreed  that  if  at  any  time  Mrs.  V.  Kidd  is  displeased  with  the 
management  of  said  Fournier  as  trustee,  she  promises  to  inform  him 
at  once  and  first  of  all  of  such  displeasure  and  upon  such  being 
sufficiently  sustained  by  facts,  said  Fournier  obligates  himself  to 
relinquish  said  Trusteeship  upon  a  true  and  fair  settlement  to  be 
made  according  to  law,  justice  and  equity. 

Made  by  duplicates,  each  of  us  holding  a  copy. 

Witness  our  hahds . 

Jan.  1853:  Mr.  Fournier  wrote: 

“I  had  already  written  you  a  letter  which  I  left  at  Mrs.  Mary 
Vaughan’s  the  day  Mr.  Stewart  came  here  informing  me  that  your 
31  bales  of  cotton  had  been  sold  at  9  cents,  since  I  wrote  to  you 
that  Mr.  A.  T.  Shroeder  had  sent  me  account  of  sales  amounting 
net  to  $1295.19  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  Montague  and  Mr.  Prince  came  to  my  office  and  proposed 
that  Mr.  B.  N.  Glover  should  be  selected  to  decide  how  the  cost  of 
chancery  court  should  be  settled  that  being  the  only  point  that  may 
settle  the  whole  matter.  I  consented,  and  so  did  Mr.  Prince,  that 
Mr.  Glover  as  an  umpire  should  say  or  not  as  I  did.  It  is  understood 
that  I  shall  pay  Mr.  Montague  $1200  on  account,  that  he  shall  be 
secured  properly  for  the  balance  payable  in  Jan.  1854.  If  not  too 
unlucky,  you  may  make  a  crop  of  60  or  70  bales  valuing  them  at  $40 
per  bale,  it  may  give  you  $2800,  paying  then  the  balance  due  Monta¬ 
gue  of  $1350,  and  leave  you  about  $1100.  You  must  see,  that  in 
1854,  Jan.  or  Feb.  you  may  be  out  of  debt. 

1851  to  1853,  the  closely  united  Vaughan  family  changed 
through  removals:  uncle  Alfred  left  “Cottonwood”  for  Demopolis. 
He  died  there  April  1852,  in  his  little  brick  office  and  was  buried  in 
the  family  vault.  Aunt  Mary  continued  to  live  in  Demopolis, 
Robert  Montague  sold  “Richland,”  moved  to  Louisiana,  greatly  to 
the  distress  of  aunt  Emily.  Edward  Franklin  Montague  married 
Miss  Livingston,  and  moved  to  Montgomery.  Grandma  Montague 
lived  with  them!  until  her  death;  in  Macon,  1853,  there  was  only 
Grandma  Vaughan,  the  Dugger  family  and  Virginia  Kidd’s. 
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Sue  had  returned  home  Christmas  for  a  visit  and  wrote: 

Macon,  Alabama,  Feb.  25,  1853: 

My  dear  Father.  I  now  sit  down  to  write  you  which  I  have  delayed 
longer  that  I  intended  to  have  done.  I  would  have  written  before, 
but  the  weather  has  been  so  cold,  and  we  have  been  so  closely  shut 
up  at  home,  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  write  about,  and  write  now 
just  to  let  you  know  how  we  are  all  getting  along,  &  to  know  how 
you  are  coming  on  with  your  railroad. 

We  have  had  such  cold  weather,  that  we  might  have  thought 
you  were  almost  frozen,  had  we  not  heard  that  you  were  in  Selma 
a  week  or  two  ago,  looking  quite  well,  which  we  were  very  glad  to 
hear.  You  must  write  us  word  how  you  stand  the  cold  in  your 
shantie. 

We  are  all  enjoying  very  good  health,  &  hope  you  aretwell  also. 

I  know  of  no  news  to  write  you,  for  this  is  quite  a  dull  neighborhood 
as  you  know.  There  has  been  no  preaching  at  Prairieville  since  you 
left. 

Ginnie  says  I  must  tell  you  she  has  forgotten  all  of  her  arith¬ 
metic  excepting  the  multiplication  table.  1  think  we  all  miss  you 
in  that  way.  Reuben  and  myself  tried  to  cipher  by  candlelight,  but 
we  got  to  so  many  sums  that  we  could  not  do,  &  had  to  skip  over 
so  many  that  we  stopped  it.  I  am  not  going  to  go  back  to  school 
until  the  fall. 

The  new  church  in  Prairieville  is  almost  finished,  the  windows 
are  beautiful;  they  are  all  of  stained  glass.  I  think  it  will  set  our 
little  village  off  quite  well. 

You  must  be  sure  and  write  us  soon  how  you  are  getting  on  with 
your  railroad,  &  how  you  like  it.  You  must  give  my  best  love  to  all 
my  relations  up  there.  Reuben  has  been  talking  of  writing  to  you 
now  for  some  time  and  says  now  he  will  write  soon.  Ginnie  says  v 
she  is  going  to  write  to  you  before  long.  You  must  be  sure  and  pay 
us  the  promised  visit  next  month,  if  you  can. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  lately;  we  have  not  done  much 
gardening,  the  weather  has  been  so  unfavorable.  I  reckon  you  have 
heard  of  the  death  of  cousin  Betty  Randolph,  Lucy’s  mother.  She 
died  soon  after  she  got  up  to  Tuscaloosa. 

Dear  Father,  I  must  now  bring  this  letter  to  a  close,  with  the 
hope  that  we  shall  hear  from  you  soon.  Reuben  sends  his  love  to 
grandpa.  All  unite  with  me  in  best  love  to  you. 
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Goodbye  and  believe  me  ever  your  devoted  daughter,  Susan 
Kidd. 

Her  father  came  to  see  them  in  the  summer  and  they  were  all 
very  happy  together.  Sue  wrote  him  and  received  this  answer: 

Selma,  Ala.  Aug.  1853: 

My  dear  Daughter,  your  letter  of  July  2  7  was  duly  received  at 
Wilsonville,  Shelby  Co.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  you,  your 
mother,  brother  and  sister  are  well.  I  arrived  here  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  and  go  up  on  the  cars  this  morning  to  Montevallo  and  shall 
be  at  Shelby  Springs  tonight  or  beyond.  Having  had  some  difficulty 
on  my  contract,  the  week  after  I  returned  last  month,  I  was  afraid 
to  be  away  long.  There  was  an  encounter  between  two  of  my  over¬ 
seers  or  bosses  on  the  road,  Johnson  and  Alford.  Johnson  was  killed 
instantly,  but  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  Alford  was  acquitted  by  the 
magistrates.  When  I  came  down  all  was  going  on  well. 

Your  grandpa  has  married  a  young  woman,  thereby  committing 
a  great  folly.  It  has  rained  a  great  deal  up  the  country  &  I  fear 
there  is  too  much  rain  in  the  Canebrake.  I  will  write  you  a  good 
long  letter  as  soon  as  I  return.  I  want  to  see  you  children  and  your 
mother  on  the  5th  of  Sept.;  the  fifth  of  next  month  is  now  my  day  to 
be  here.  You  can  make  a  visit  to  Summerfield,  and  be  in  town  on 
the  5th,  but  I  will  write  you  all  about  this — Yours  in  haste,  dear 
Sue,  A.  J.  Kidd. 

P.  S.  Daughter,  ask  your  mother  as  a  special  favor  to  me,  to  go 
with  you  to  Mrs.  Norris’s  to  make  a  call  on  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Blake. 
She  is  a  very  friendly  clever  woman,  &  would  be  happy  to  see  you. 
Her  husband,  Col.  Blake  has  just  been  elected  senator  from  Dallas  & 
Willcox  counties.  They  are  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me  when  I 
come  to  Selma.  A.  J.  Kidd 

Sue  returned  to  school  in  the  fall,  just  as  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  spread  over  the  South. 

Louise  James  to  Virginia  Kidd:  New  Orleans,  Sunday  Morning. 
Oct.  9,  1853: 

Dearest  Aunt,  Mr.  James  has  just  come  in  with  your  long  wished 
for  letter;  it  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  you 
that  I  answer  it  so  that  I  might  soon  have  that  pleasure  again. 

You  ask  me  where  Mr.  James  is  going  to  have  his  new  store. 
He  is  building  it  on  Magazine  Street  near  the  Canal  Bank,  opposite 
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the  Arcade  Hotel,  where  all  the  planters  stop  when  they  come  to 
town,  and  which  belongs  to  Mr.  James.  Every  one  thinks  it  a  very 
good  situation;  it  will  be  the  handsomest  wholesale  store  in  the  city. 

As  for  dearest  mother,  you  well  know  my  joy  at  hearing 
that  she  is  so  well,  for  at  one  time  I  was  almost  in  despair  about  her. 

You  talk  in  your  letter  as  if  Aunt  White  had  an  idea  of  coming 
out  this  winter.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  that  would  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  have  her  come  and  stay  with  me;  for  I  am 
sure  that  had  it  not  been  for  her  constant  attention  to  my  dear 
Mother,  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  gotten  over  her  sickness.  As 
for  “father  Dr.,”  I  expect  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
Petersburg.  I  shall  have  to  go  and  see  him  next  summer.  Even  if 
aunt  White  comes,  do  not  think  that  I  will  not  have  room  enough 
for  you,  for  my  house  is  very  large. 

Dear  aunt,  you  have  no>  idea  of  the  state  in  which  bur  city 
was  during  the  sickness.  One  day  there  were  325  persons  who  died. 
Everybody  that  was  able  to  leave  had  gone,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
everything  they  had  in  the  world;  stores  shut  up  in  every  direction, 
houses  where  every  one  had  died;  even  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
Sisters  of  Charity  have  gone  in  and  found  dead  ladies  that  had  re¬ 
mained  without  being  buried.  It  is  not  looked  upon  as  being  the 
regular  yellow  fever,  but  a  kind  of  plague  that  visited  us.  I  hope  it 
will  never  repeat  its  visit  again! 

Mr.  James  thinks  everything  will  be  dull  this  winter;  they  say 
that  they  will  have  war  in  Europe,  and  that  it  will  affect  us  very 
much. 

I  he  plank  road  in  Demopolis  must  be  a  great  improvement  for 
your  country  in  the  winter,  but  your  road  was  as  good  as  could  be 
in  summer. 

My  children  are  all  well;  Amadee  is  very  large  of  his  age;  Peter 
is  still  small,  but  very  well;  A.  B.,  as  we  call  the  last,  is  walking  all 
about,  but  does  not  talk  yet — he  is  21  months  old. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  gets  on  very  well  with  her  grandchildren;  she 
is  learning  the  second  one  the  piano.  Think  what  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter  she  has!  Very  few  persons  that  have  had  all  the  misfortunes  that 
she  has  had  would  look  at  a  piano,  much  less  give  lessons  to  their 
grandchildren! 

As  for  dear  little  Vic,  I  hope  that  her  health  will  permit  her  to 
enjoy  life  a  little.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  she  will  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  doing  so  this  winter.  The  summer  wras  spent  as 
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pleasantly  as  it  could  have  been  spent  South  where.  I  was  receiving 
news  from  our  unfortunate  city.  With  love  to  all  relations  and  a 
kiss  to  your  children, 

Your  affectionate  niece,  Louise  James. 

When  this  plague  of  yellow  fever  occurred  in  the  Canebrake 
Demopolis,  Selma  and  nearby  neighborhoods,  A.  J.  Kidd’s  railroad 
contract  was  well  under  way,  with  his  office  at  Mallory’s  Station 
near  Wilsonville.  Ignorant  of  the  prevalence  of  this  deadly  disease, 
in  October,  he  went  to  Selma  to  purchase  supplies. 

He  left  immediately,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  yellow  fever 
existed,  but  to  no  avail!’  He  was  taken  sick,  and  succumbed  at 
Mallory  s  Station,  about  ten  miles  from  Harpersville. 

His  death  was  grief  and  sorrow  to  Virginia  Kidd;  with  trem¬ 
bling  hand,  she  wrote  in  the  Bible:  “Died  in  Shelby  County  on  the 
19th  Octobei,  1853,  Col.  A.  J.  Kidd,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age 
Wednesday  evening  at  five  o’clock,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.” 

At  school  in  Viiginia,  lar  away  from  home,  Sue  had  to  bear 
this  first  great  grief  alone.  Just  a  month  before,  accompanied  by 
Aunt  Martha  and  uncle  Gasquet,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  studies,  lhe  sad  news  was  broken  to  her  kindly  by  Mr. 
Smith,  who  called  her  from  the  class  room.  Aunt  White  came  to  her 
fiom  Petersburg,  lovingly  took  her  in  her  arms  and  consoled  her. 
Sue  wrote  several  letters  to  her  mother,  and  again  after  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gracey  and  Mr.  Adams.  .Norfolk  Female  Institute, 
Nov.  23,  1853; 

Dearest  Mother,  I  promised  to  write  you  last  Saturday,  and 
did  not  do  it.  I  take  my  seat  now  to  write  you.  I  know  you  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  her  from  me.  I  received  your  last  letter  the  day  Aunt 
White  was  with  me.  Oh,  Mother,  how  sorry  I  am  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gracey  and  Mr.  Adams!  So  you  see,  dear  Mother, 
that  we  are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  afflicted!  Mr.  Smith  tells  me 
that  it  ought  to  make  me  more  resigned,  but  I  do  not  think  it  lessens 
my  grief  any.  I  feel  more  calm  and  resigned,  but  the  grief  I  have 
will  last  me  until  I  die.  I  feel  it  worse  and  worse  every  day.  , Every 
morning  when  I  wake,  I  feel  that  he  is  gone;  I  have  a  very  singular 
feeling  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of;  I  wish  I  could. 

Aunt  White  has  been  to  see  me.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  her. 
She  spent  a  day  and  night  with  me.  I  went  up  to  Suffolk  yesterday 
with  Mr.  Smith;  the  Bishop  was  there,  as  it  was  confirmation.  Aunt 
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Martha  was  glad  to  see  me;  she  seemed  very  sad,  and  wished  she 
could  take  Lucy  and  Maria  with  her  to  live,  but  having  Mary 
McClenny  and  Martha  Lounsel  living  with  her,  Mr.  McClenny  does 
not  want  any  more.  She  says  she  knows  Lucy  and  Maria  cannot 
get  along  with  Mary,  unless  imposed  upon,  as  she  is  veiy  cross  and 
spoilt. 

I  come  out  very  well  in  my  studies,  although  not  as  well  as  I 
ought.  How  does  Reuben  get  along  and  Ginnie? 

Dear  Mother,  I  have  a  sweet  piece  of  poetry  composed  and 
given  to  me  by  one  of  the  boarders.  I  will  send  it  to  you  in  this 
letter. 

I  received  the  money  that  you  sent,  and  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  it,  although  I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  other  left. 

How  is  dear  grandma?  I  hope  she  is  well.  Give  my  best  love  to 
her.  I  am  expecting  cousin  John  here  every  day.  Aunt  White  told 
me  he  would  stop  to  see  me.  I  hope  you  are  all  well.  How  is  Aunt 
Alice?  Give  my  best  love  to  her.  Give  my  love  to  Annie  and  Jennie 
Tayloe.  Tell  Annie  to  write  to  me.  Josie  wrote  to  Ginnie  long  ago, 
but  I  forgot  to  send  the  letter.  Will  send  it  in  this.  Dear  Mother, 
write  to  me  soon,  for  I  love  so  much  to  get  a  letter  from  home. 
Goodbye  and  believe  ever  in  the  sincerity  of  your  daughter, 

Susan  Kidd. 


To  Sue. 

“I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Tinged  with  the  rising  sun, 

And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on 
And  mingled  into  one ; 

I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest, 

It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

I  saw  two  summer  currents 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting, 

And  join  their  course  with  silent  force, 

In  peace  each  other  greeting. 

Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green 

While  dimpling  eddies  played  between 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 

Till  life’s  last  pulse  shall  beat; 

Like  summer’s  beam  and  summers  stream 
Flow  on  in  joy  to  meet; 

A  calmer  sea  where  storms  shall  cease ; 

A  purer  sky  where  all  is  peace.” 
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The  settlement  of  her  husband’s  affairs  occupied  the  attention 
of  Virginia  Kidd.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Directors  in  Selma  which  Gen.  Kidd,  her  husband’s  brother, 
attended. 

The  decision  made  was  to  pay  the  estate  the  reserve  25%  on 
the  condition  that  the  work  was  done. 

Gen.  Kidd  wrote:  -“We  intend  to  sublet  it  if  possible,  and 
make  a  portion  of  the  reserve,  if  not  all.  If  we  can  make  no  ad¬ 
vantageous  arangement,  we  will  forfeit  the  contract.  Col.  Findley 
will  answer  your  letter  soon.  Give  my  love  to  Reuben.” 

Virginia  Kidd  contemplated  leaving  “Myrtle  Grove”  and  going 
to  Harpersville  to  live;  so  thinking,  she  wrote  her  brother-in-law, 
J.  V.  McGraw,  who  answered:  “Yours  of  the  5th  Dec.  came  to 
hand  yesterday.  My  wife  also  received  a  letter  from  you  some  days 
since;  the  same  mail  brought  yours  to  Mr.  Findley. 

I  saw  the  old  man,  Mr .  Kidd,  and  told  him  that  you  wished  to 
purchase  a  lot  of  some  acres  on  the  road  between  him  and  Mr. 
Wallace’s  he  says  you  can  have  a  lot  there  as  long  as  you  wish, 
without  any  cost  to  you. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  situation  on  the  right  hand  going  up  the 
road  about  500  yards  from  the  church,  that  you  can  get  and  which, 

I  think,  will  please  you.  The  administrators  have  advertised  the  sale 
to  be  the  2  7th  of  the  present  month.  I  will  comply  with  your  re¬ 
quest  and  purchase  for  you  the  bedstead,  and  table,  also  the  house 
if  I  can  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Gen.  Kidd  attended  the  Board  of  Directors  in  Selma.  They 
gave  the  liberty  to  the  administrators  to  let  out  the  contract,  or 
carry  the  work  out  in  any  way  they  could,  and  gave  them  until  the 
first  of  January  to  make  the  arrangements.  They  can  probably  land 
part  of  it— that  is,  the  25%  of  it,  in  that  way. 

I  have  not  seen  Gen.  Kidd  or  Mr.  Findley  since  I  got  your 
letters.  Will  inform  them  of  your  request  when  I  see  them. 

Harriet  sends  her  love  to  you  and  the  children — says  the  bushes 
in  the  garden  at  Harpersville  are  doing  very  well. 

You  will  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness. 

J.  V.  McGraw.” 

Col.  Kidd’s  horse,  gun  and  personal  effects  were  sent  to  her, 
but  she  desired  more  information  and  took  Ginnie,  leaving  Reuben 
at  home,  and  with  Joe,  the  negro  boy  driving,  rode  across  the  country 
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to  Harpersville.  She  was  placed  in  a  room  which  overlooked  the 
church  and  the  grave  of  her  husband;  she  sat  by  the  window,  ex¬ 
hausted  and  weeping  bitterly;  sleep  stole  softly  upon  her.  In  a 
beautiful  dream  her  husband  came  to  her,  put  his  arms  around  and 
comforted  her. 


“And  now  let  nought  in  memory  live 
But  that  we’ve  met  and  that  we  love.” 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


THE  WIDOWHOOD  AND  DEATH  OF  VIRGINIA  KIDD 


“And  the  mocking  bird  is  singing  where  she  lies ; 
Listen  to  the  mocking  bird,  listen  to  the 
mocking  bird 

“The  mocking  bird  still  singing  o’er  her  grave.” 


THe  debt  upon  “Myrtle  Grove”  was  liquidated  January,  1854. 
Virginia  Kidd  continued  the  administration  of  her  plantation 
and  servants.  Family  prayers  were  conducted  as  usual  every 
morning.  She  read  those  in  the  Prayer  Book  for  that  service^  alter¬ 
nately  reading  with  her  children  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  the  family 
servants  present. 

Virginia  Kidd  was  never  very  strong,  really  an  invalid,  at  one 
time  taking  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  to  secure  the  best  medical  at¬ 
tention.  In  letter  after  letter  she  alluded  to  her  failing  health  and 
her  desire  to  give  up  the  management  of  the  estate,  though  these  last 
six  years  of  her  life  were  spent  bravely  and  cheerfully  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  round  of  daily  duties.  She  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  her  children.  Highly  educated  herself,  she  desired  nothing  less 
for  them;  passionately  fond  of  music,  she  gave  her  children  the 
best  musical  education  the  times  afforded. 

Reuben  had  a  well  trained  strong,  clear  voice  and  loved  to  sing, 
and  he  played  the  violin.  He  was  a  high  spirited  little  fellow,  sweet 
tempered,  winsome  and  lovable. 

Maggie  Vaughan  wrote:  “When  he  was  a  lad,  I  spent  months 
at  Aunt  Virginia’s.  Cousin  Sue  was  away  at  school,  only  aunt,  and 
Ginnie  and  Reuben  at  home.  I  remember  so  well,  Aunt  Virginia 
saying  to  Aunt  Alice:  ‘I  want  Reuben  to  make  a  grand  looking  man; 
1  would  rather  have  him  in  the  army  as  an  officer  than  anything  else.’ 
That  was  many  years  before  the  war.  Plow  little  we  thought  he 
would  ever  be  a  soldier!” 

Virginia  Kidd  loved  books.  Her  famous  library  contained  gifts 
from  her  husband,  her  brother  Alfred,  and  most  of  her  father’s. 
Those  she  bought  for  herself  were  procured  from  the  blind  travelling 
bookseller,  John  B.  Clarke.  He  was  from  Eutaw,  and  one  day 
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while  climbing  a  fence  when  hunting,  he  leaned  his  gun  against  the 
railing;  it  accidentally  discharged  putting  out  both  eyes. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  well  educated,  and  knew  how  to  select  and  buy 
the  veiy  best  publications.  He  invested  in  two  large  bay  horses 
and  a  big.  black  carryall,  fitted  it  with  graduated  drawers  opening 
from  the  back,  in  which  he  arranged  his  books.  With  this  travelling 
book  store,  he  went  over  the  country  side.  Some  of  his  volumes 
were  beautifully  bound  and  very  rare. 

Virginia  Kidd  especially  prized  a  superb  edition  of  Froissart’s 
“Chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages”  which  she  bought  from  him.  He 
had  catalogues  ol  books  and  look  orders  for  what  he  could  not 
'-apply,  blind  as  lie  was,  he  knew  every  book  in  his  stock,  and 
pul  his  hand  upon  any  desired. 

His  negro,  Nathan,  who  sat  beside  him,  driving,  twas  his 
master’s  eye  and  staff,  faithful  to  the  end,  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  will, 
rewarded  him  with  a  gilt  of  a  house  in  Selma,  which  was  so  large 
and  in  such  a  good  locality,  Nathan  never  lived  in  it,  but  rented 
it  to  white  people. 


Mr.  Clarke  and  Virginia  Kidd  were  kindred  spirits.  He  was  an 
entertaining  companion,  his  memory  remarkable,  she,  his  most 
appreciative  customer.  He  always  stopped  at  “Myrtle  Grove.” 

It  was  her  delight  to  cultivate  literary  friends  and  discuss  with 
them  the  sentiments  and  charms  of  the  best  literature.  She  loaned 
her  books  to  these  congenial  friends. 


An  appreciative  note  from  one  of  them:  “Richland,  Nov.  12. 

Thank  you,  my  dear v  Mrs.  Kidd,  for  many  pleasant  hours  in 
companionship  with  those  noble  spirits  of  the  11th  century.  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  the  perusal  of  “Harold,”  and  for  one,  gladly 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  writer  for  bringing  out  so  clear¬ 
ly  that  much  neglected  but  all  important  period  of  history.  It  is  the 
only  work  of  Bulwer  in  which  I  have  not  marked  one  sentiment  for 
disapproval.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  many  who  think  it  uninterest¬ 
ing  or  dragging.  Of  course,  in  an  historical  romance  where  we 
know  the  main  incidents  and  above  all  the  grand  finale  before  we 
open  the  book,  we  miss  that  keenness  of  interest  with  which  we  read 
a  volume  wholly  new  in  its  details,  in  other  words,  wholly  fictitious. 
In  a  work  like  this,  where  the  truth  itself,  to  which  we  are  tending  as 
we  read,  is  so  great  and  startling,  the  mind  little  needs  the  aid  of 
fancy  to  lure  it  on.  The  fact  has  ever  the  more  power  than  the  fable. 
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The  other  volume,  which  you  kindly  loaned  me,  I  have  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mrs.  Duval  as  you  gave  me  permission.  Thank  you  for 
that,  too.  I  enjoyed  its  satire  extremely.  Have  1  not  among  my 
books  any  you  would  like?  I  am  under  so  many  obligations.  1  am 
soon  going  to  return  your  call.  Till  then,  Believe  me  turly  yours, 

Mary  Aurelai  S.  .  .  ” 

A  life  long  friend  wrote  to  Virginia  Kidd.  What  a  contrast  is 
his  estimate  of  speed  and  the  fifth  door  as  a  height  to  be  remarked 
upon,  to  the  20th  Century  Limited  and  the  skyscrapers  of  modern 
times!  ’ 

“N]ew  Orleans,  Nov.  22,  1853:  My  very  highly  esteemed  friend:  .  . 

But  two  weeks  ago,  there  were  tears,  sad  leave  takings  and  still 
sadder  hearts.  Ere  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  from  the  watch  of 
the  night,  one  had  bid  “Goodbye”  to  those  who  were  to  him  as  dear 
as  light  and  life,  but  he  was  to  come  again  soon,  another  had  uttered 
a  long  “Adieu”  to  friends  of  early  years,  to  those  who  were  to  know 
him  no  more  perhaps. 

As  our  iron  steed  with  his  boiling  heart  and  flaming  veins  swiftly 
bore  us  “o’er  brook  and  briar,”  our  thoughts  but  still  more  swiftly 
fled  into  the  far  future,  linking  the  ideals  of  time  to  come  with 
pleasant  associations  of  bygone  hours. 

Onward  we  sped  in  our  course,  not  halting  long  enough  to  dis¬ 
cuss  our  miserable  dinner,  and  still  more  miserable  breakfast.  On¬ 
ward  still,  day  and  night,  when  the  sun  stretched  his  rosy  fingers  far 
up  in  the  East  on  the  eighth  day,  the  spires  and  domes  of  the 
“Crescent  City”  were  visible  in  the  distance..  Thus  one  short  week 
passed  and  thirteen  hundred  miles  lay  between  those  whose  names 
childhood  hours  had  made  familiar,  and  him  who  can  now  live 
over  the  old  years  in  memory  only. 

We  are  but  the  footballs  of  time  and  circumstance  and  ere 
we  feel  and  know  we  have  our  being  we  disappear.  However,  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  revert  to  this  further;  you  would  but  laugh  at 
me  for  my  melancholy  thoughts  and  musings,  so  I  won’t  indulge  in 
this  strain  any  longer. 

I  have  been  in  this  city  just  one  week,  and  “Yankee  Like”  I 
have  seen  some  of  it.  I’ve  climbed  up  as  high  towards  the  heavens  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  many 
other  contagious  forms  of  disease  which  so  often  and  so  fearfully 
make  themselves  known  in  this  climate.  You  will  believe  what  I  have 
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just  asserted,  when  I  inform  you  of  my  elevation  to  the  fifth  story 
only!  From  my  airy  home,  1  can  look  down  on  the  city,  spread 
out  like  a  map,  stretching  for  miles  on  the  banks  of  the  “Father  of 
Waters”!  'Here  rolls  at  my  feet  as  it  were  the  Mississipi  in  all  its 
grandeur,  bearing  upon  its  broad  bosom  millions  and  millions  of 
human  wealth.  Here  lies  the  great  Southwestern  mart  teeming  with 
its  riches  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Here  are  beaming  wealth 
and  beggary,  human  character  in  its  most  brilliant  positions,  in  its 
shades  and  shadows  its  deepest  darkest  degradation! 

You  know  that  New  Orleans  is  said  to  be  the  most  wicked 
place  in  our  land,  and  why?  Because  as  you  wind  your  way  to 
church  on  Sabbath  morning,  you  see  hundreds  of  shops  thrown  open 
and  their  various  wares  exhibited  for  sale.  Furthermore,  as  there  is 
no  pretended  prohibition  here  of  the  many  immoralities  ofHhe  place, 
they  seek  not  to  conceal  them.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  in  face  of 
the  outcry,  that  New  York  is  the  more  degraded  city  of  the  two. 
Here  vice  is  palpable,  plain;  there  it  is  concealed,  gilded.  It  needs 
no  very  deep  philosophy  to  tell  at  once  which  is  the  more  dangerous, 
the  more  destructive! 

I  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Sunday  morning.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  not  good,  but  the  music  was  splendid,  the  finest  I  ever 
heard.  In  the  evening,  seven  o’clock,  I  went  to  hear  Dr.  Scott, 
Presbyterian,  deliver  an  address  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Orleans.  The  subject  was  “Young  Men  for  the 
Times.”  O,  it  was  a  glorious  lecture,  one  of  the  finest  1  ever  heard! 
It  was  beautiful,  full  of  truth,  sublime! 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  lecturer,  when  he  said  there  had 
long  been  a  saying  of  all  wise  and  good  men  that  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  heaven  on  earth  was  a  well  willed  wife  and  a  well 
ordered  household,  and  the  nearest  they  could  get  to  Satan  was  to 
have  unpleasant  domestic  relations. 

I  must  close  now.  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you  in  the  future. 
It  will  be  long  ere  I  could  speak  them  face  to  face. 

We  leave  our  home  in  youth,  no  matter  to  what  end,  study  or 
strife  or  pleasure,  and  coming  back  in  a  few  short  years  we  find  all 
as  we  left  it,  outside  the  old  elms,  the  house,  grass,  gate,  and  latchet 
selfsame  click.  But  lift  that  latchet;  all  is  changed  as  doom.  The 
servant  has  forgotten  our  step  and  more  than  half  of  those  who  knew 
us,  know  us  not. 

Do  not  forget  your  promise  to  write.  Miss  Sue  and  Miss  Vir- 
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ginia  will  receive  the  books  I  promised  them.  My  address  is  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  care  of  S.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.  Adios,  with  many 
warm  wishes  for  your  continued  happiness.  I  am  with  pleasure 

Your  devoted  friend  R.  Horace  Brown. 

Among  the  friends  Virginia  Kidd  and  her  husband  valued  was 
Col.  Hunt.  He  had  given  to  Col.  Kidd,  a  puppy  named  Bevis,  a 
thoroughbred,  alert  greyhound,  beautifully  formed,  large  and  dove- 
colored.  Bevis  became  Reuben’s  constant  companion.  Reuben  was  in 
the  habit  of  riding  to  “Battersea”;  Bevis  followed  him.  Dogs  ran 
after  him  and  away  would  go  Bevis,  leaping  all  impediments,  gates, 
ditches,  taking  the  road  towards  home!  Every  one  watched  that 
dog  run  clear  and  straight  by  leaps — never  stopping,  he  would  jump 
a  fence  at  one  bound— for  a  short  distance,  he  could  beat  a  horse!’ 

Reuben  mentioned  Bevis  in  his  letter  to  his  sister: 

“June  3,  1854.  Dear  Sue  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  but  as 
mother  gives  you  all  the  news,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  say.  I  took 
a  trip  to  Shelby.  After  passing  Greensboro  the  country  looks  very 
poor  and  hilly.  I  do  not  think  1  would  like  to  live  there.  I  went  to 
the  school  that  my  cousins  were  going  to.  The  schoolmaster  lets  the 
scholars  do  just  as  they  choose. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  railroad.  The  cars  were  not 
running,  where  it  was  finished.  The  day  we  passed  we  saw  a  great 
many  working  on  the  different  parts.  Grandpa  said  when  you  come 
home,  I  must  bring  you  up  to  see  him.  The  plank  road  is  finished  to 
Mr.  Harders.  This  summer  they  are  going  to  finish  it  to  Woodville. 
The  railroad  will  go  from  there  within  8  miles  of  grandfather’s 
house,  so  we  can  go  without  much  trouble. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  my  school,  as  all  schools  are 
alike.  We  have  23  scholars,  some  good,  some  bad,  some  study  and 
some  do  not.  I  study  geometry,  arithmetic  and  Latin.  I  am  reading 
Caesar,  not  progressing  very  fast.  Mr.  Hays  speaks  of  teaching  a 
year  or  so,  and  I  expect  we  will  not  go  anywhere  else  as  every  one 
seems  to  like  him. 

Aunt  White  and  Cousin  Vicky  are  here.  Cousin  Vicky  is  very 
much  like  she  used  to  be,  only  a  little  taller  and  not  quite  so  fat.  She 
and  Cousin  John  are  riding  horseback  all  the  time.  They  are  only 
going  to  stay  a  fortnight.  She  speaks  of  going  to  France  again  next 
summer,  says  you  must  learn  your  French  very  well. 
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I  wish  you  could  see  our  church,  they  are  still  working  on  it.  It 
has  the  finest  steeple  you  ever  saw  in  all  your  travels.  They  have  a 
musical  instrument  called  the  Immoem.  Mr.  Fisher  was  the  Imoist, 
but  he  could  not  play  to  their  singing,  so  now  Miss  Lewis  is  the 
Imoant. 

I  have  been  to  a  circus  at  Woodville  lately,  it  was  no  great 
thing. 

We  have  a  great  many  plums,  I  wish  you  had  some.  There  is 
not  much  fruit;  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet,  the  crop  backward. 

I  seldom  see  any  of  Uncle  Alfred’s  family.  Big  grandmother  died 
last  week.  There  is  no  more  to  write.  Grandmother  is  always  telling 
me  to  write  and  send  her  love  to  you,  and  we  all  do  the  same. 

Yours,  R.  V.  Kidd,  esq. 

P.  S.  Bevis  is  well  and  steals  as  much  as  ever 

Poor  Bevis!’  Years  later  when  the  family  was  broken  up,  from 
kindness  he  was  left  with  a  servant  who  had  remained  on  the  home 
place.  Bevis  moaned  for  them,  finally  devotion  prompted  him  to  take 
the  long  trail  to  Selma  where  the  family  had  moved.  He  was  seen 
wandering,  searching;  then  he  took  the  line  of  march  to  Summer- 
field,  as  he  had  often  been  there  in  the  olden  days  with  Reuben. 

Coming  towards  the  house,  long,  lean,  and  hungry  looking,  he 
was  recognized  by  Uncle  Wat. 

I  believe  that  is  Bevis,  Sister  Virginia’s  dog.” 

“Bevis!”  he  called. 

The  dog  ran  to  him  with  every  manifestation  of  affection  and 
delight.  A  home  for  Reuben  Kidd’s  dog  at  last!  Bevis  remained 
with  them  until  his  death,  loving  and  loved  by  all  the  family. 

Virginia  Kidd  never  allowed  her  children  to  neglect  their 
father  s  relatives  in  Shelby;  it  was  a  difficult  journey,  being  cross 
and  up  country  riding,  but  there  were  frequent  trips  to  their  grand¬ 
father  s.  Reuben  was  there  when  Sue  wrote  a  long  affectionate  letter 
to  her  grandfather,  telling  him,  she  wished  Edwin,  uncle  Mandred’s 
son,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  would  write  to  her.  Thus  began  a 
delightful  correspondence  and  a  life  long  friendship  between  her 
and  this  gifted  and  exuberant  cousin.  He  became  one  of  the  greatest 
criminal  lawyers  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  a  born  orator  as  he 
proved  in  the  Louisiana  Legislative  Assembly. 

I  he  letters  show  the  South  was  honeycombed  with  schools  and 
colleges,  though  no  public  school  system  existed  worthy  of  the  name. 
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Talladega  and  Shelby  counties  adjoined;  located  in  the  former  were 
the  flourishing  towns  of  Talladega  and  Mardisville  from  which  place 
Edwin  wrote: 

“Mardisville,  Talladega,  Ala.  July  28,  1854. 

My  dear  Cousin,  do  not  be  astonished  that  you  are  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  from  Mardisville!  You  perhaps  never  heard  before  of  this 
little  village,  yet  one  of  your  nearest  relatives  claims  it  for  his 
birthplace. 

“Who  is  that?”  you  exclaim!  Well,  progress  no  further,  but 
stop  and  guess,  and  when  you  write,  tell  me  from  whom  you  thought 
you  were  receiving  a  letter. 

It  is  from  one  for  whose  welfare  you  seemed  (in  your  letter  to 
grandpa)  desirious  to  learn  and  from  one  who,  ever  since  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  Uncle  Jasper,  has  had  the  'deepest 
anxiety  to  gaze  upon  your  face  and  see  if  he  can  there  trace  any 
resemblance  to  that  form  once  so  dear  to  him,  now  mouldering  in  the 
dust.  Rut  that  pleasure  has  been  denied  me.  Does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  those  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  relationship 
should  ever  remain  so  far  separated  as  scarcely  even  to  hear  from 
each  other? 

For  my  part,  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
which  hangs  between  us,  &  draw  nigher  as  becomes  relations.  Let  us 
avail  ourselves  of  the  convenience  with  which  inventive  minds  have 
furnished  us;  for  why  were  the  pen,  ink  and  paper  made,  if  not 
to  enable  us  to  triumph  over  space  and  converse  though  a  thousand 
miles  may  separate  us,  as  if  face  to  face? 

You  perhaps  would  like  to  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  some¬ 
thing  in  relation  to  our  kin  in  Shelby.  I  am  now  enjoying  vacation, 
a  time  which  you  know  is  dear  to  the  student’s  heart.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  school  took  place  the  5,  6,  &  7th  of  this  month.  I 
came  through  the  dreaded  ordeal  unsinged  and  I  believe  with  some 
honor.  We  had  two  exhibitions  during  the  exercise,  the  last  of  which 
was  considered  excellent.  Six  original  speeches  were  delivered;  a 
good  many  dialogues  were  acted,  as  well  as  numerous  other  things. 
I  delivered  an  original  speech  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  you 
may  guess  that  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  My  subject  was  “The 
Pains  and  Pleasures  of  the  Student.” 

Alter  our  examination  I  shook  hands  with  many  warmhearted 
schoolmates,  and  went  to  see  Grandpa  Kidd,  where  I  saw  your 
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letter.  Grandpa  is  in  fine  health  and  seemed  very  much  pleased  that 
you  wrote  to  him.  You  will,  however,  do  better  than  I  ever  could  if 
you  receive  an  answer.  His  young  wife  is  also  enjoying  fine  health. 
Aunt  Harriet  and  all  our  cousins  are  also  well,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  very  sick.  You  perhaps  have  heard  that  Theodore,  Aunt 
Harriet’s  third  son,  was  killed  several  months  since  by  a  horse.  He 
was  mangled  very  badly.  This  event  affected  Aunt  Harriet  a  great 
deal.  It  was  so  sudden,  so  horrible  and  unexpected. 

After  I  had  visited  our  relations,  I  returned  home  and  attended 
an  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Presbyterian  Institute.  It  ended 
last  night  when  several  of  the  young  ladies  received  their  diplomas 
and  were  addressed  in  a  very  affecting  manner  by  their  tutor  who 
was  about  to  leave  the  Institution.  The  examination  of  the  Female 
Masonic  Institute  will  also  commence  next  Tuesday.  I  expect  to 
attend  it  likewise;  several  diplomas  will  be  given  and  an  a'ddress  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Clopton. 

You  perceive  we  have  no  inconveniences  as  regards  schools  in 
our  county.  There  are  two  fine  female  institutes  and  soon  will  be  two 
fine  male  academies  situated  in  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Talladega, 
from  which  I  live  five  miles.  I  would  like  it  very  much  if  you 
were  going  here  instead  of  Norfolk,  but  you  have  there  formed 
strong  attachments,  of  course,  both  for  schoolmates  and  tutors,  and 
would  dislike  to  be  separated  from  them  before  you  finish  .your 
course. 

Answer  this  letter  and  tell  me  what  you  are  studying  besides 
Latin.  Parlez-vous  Francais?  In  other  words,  do  you  speak  French? 
It  seems  to  me  that  Uncle  Jasper  told  me  that  you  studied  French. 
If  you  do,  how  do  you  like  it?  I  am  glad  to  see  you  like  Latin  so 
well,  I  like  it  better  than  any  study  I  have.  What  book  of  Latin 
are  you  reading,  Roman  History,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Virgil,  or  what? 

How  far  are  you  from  the  Dismal  Swamp?  Have  you  ever  seen 
it?  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Jamestown?  What 
associations  are  connected  with  the  spot!  Little  did  haughty  Eng¬ 
land  think  the  colony  which  she  there  endeavored  to  sustain  would 
one  day  rival  ubiquity  of  her  commerce  and  the  glory  of  her  arms 
and  would  not  only  stand  independent  of  her  aid  but  would  even  be 
her  conqueror.  I  would  like  very  much  to  tread  the  ground  which 
witnessed  the  struggles  of  Smith  and  his  brave  companions. 

Answer  this  letter,  cousin,'  and  if  convenient  we  will  keep  up 
a  regular  correspondence.  Your  affectionate  cousin,  Edwin  E.  Kidd” 

An  echo  of  Reuben’s  visit  to  Shelby,  and  the  fact  that  Sue  spent 
her  vacation  in  Petersburg: 
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“Mardisville,  Dec.  24.  1854 . 

My  dear  Cousin  Sue,  I  have  just  returned  home  from  a  long  and 
cold  ride  and  found  your  very  welcome  letter  awaiting  me.  You  in¬ 
deed  wrote  late,  but  I  have  fully  appreciated  the  old  adage  “better 
late  than  never.” 

I  shall  not  burn  up  your  letter  as  requested  but  shall  preserve 
it,  as  being  the  first  tribute  of  regard  I  have  ever  received  from  my 
cousins.  I  will  however  preserve  it  from  the  sight  of  other  eyes. 

When  my  letter  came  you  were  on  a  visit  to  Petersburg,  1  was 
glad  to  hear  that  you  spent  so  pleasant  and  quiet  a  vacation.  But, 
cousin,  how  happens  it,  that  your  vacation  was  so  much  the  more 
pleasant  because  you  were  alone?  Have  you  a  natural  antipathy  for 
society?  Or  is  it  the  force  of  habit  which  makes  you  desire  to  seek 
solitude?  Or  is  it  that  you  prefer  the  communion  of  books*to  that 
of  men?  This  latter  is  the  reason  why  you  would  rather  be  alone! 

What  books  do  you  read,  cousin,  at  your  leisure  hours?  Do  you 
like  poetry?  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  all  poetry,  for  there  is  some 
miserable,  I  think.  Have  you  ever  heard  “Lady  of  the  Lake”?  I 
think  that  is  a  beautiful  poem.  I  like  all  of  Scott’s  poetry,  especially 
when  he  describes  anything  in  motion.  You  are  parsing  “Paradise 
Lost”  I  parsed  it  and  thought  it  horrible,  but  when  afterwards  I 
read  it,  I  liked  it  very  much.  How  do  you  like  it?  Do  you  ever  read 
any  novels?  In  many  schools  this  is  prohibited,  I  believe.  I  have  just 
finished  one  called  “Queechy”  by  the  author  of  “The  Wide  Wide 
World.”  I  never  have  been  so  much  delighted  with  any  work; 
I  wish  you  could  read  it,  or  hope  you  have  done  so.  It  is  not  a 
love  sick  tale  but  something  more  elevated.  There  is  a  book 
called  the  “Lamp  Lighter”  which  I  am  told  is  very  interesting;  I 
intend  to  get  it.  You  must  not  think  from  what  1  have  said  that  I  am 
a  regular  novel  reader,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  read  few.  I  be¬ 
lieve  however  that  the  practice  is  not  so  dangerous  as  persons  are 
apt  to  do,  if  they  can  get  the  chance.  I  have  one  distant  relation 
who  has  injured  herself  somewhat  by  it. 

You  ask  me  if  I  study  French?  I  have  studied  it  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  by  this  that  1  have  completed  the 
study,  but  that  I  have  gone  as  far  in  it  as  our  tutor  thought 
necessary.  You  perhaps  are  farther  advanced  in  it  than  I  am;  I  have 
read  the  reader  by  Fivas  and  the  Testament  and  have  gone  through 
the  French  grammar.  French,  I  think,  is  much  easier  than  Latin. 

I  have  nothing  interesting  to  write,  this  portion  of  the  country 
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is  far  more  void  of  interest  than  yours.  Isn’t  it  a  pity  we  don’t 
live  in  the  times  of  old  John  Adams?  You  probably  have  seen  his 
very  interesting  letters  to  “Portia”  during  the  infancy  of  our  Re¬ 
public.  We  would  then  have  something  to  write  about,  but  cousin, 
you  must  write  to  me  anyhow;  every  line  will  be  received  with 
pleasure,  however  uninteresting  you  may  think  it  is. 

How  is  it  you  have  no  parties  or  amusements  at  Norfolk?  I 
expect  you  are  all  too  pious.  But  I  suppose  it  just  suits  you  as  you 
prefer  to  be  alone;  at  Talladega,  parties  are  given  almost  every 
week.  I  believe  however  that  festivitives  are  somewhat  cooled  down 
lately,  as  provisions  are  getting  quite  scarce,  crops  have  turned  out 
very  badly. 

Are  there  any  “Know  Nothings”  at  Norfolk?  or  do  you  know 
nothing  about  it?  I  believe  this  society  is  quite  strong  in»Va.  There 
is  a  society  above  here  called  “Know  Everything”  among  the  ladies. 
I  can’t  say  how  appropriate  the  name  is.  Cousin,  the  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  E.  Church  meets  at  Talladega,  and  I  will  perhaps 
after  that  write  you  a  more  interesting  letter,  than  this  long  dull  one. 
There  will  be  some  distinguished  Divines  there  I  guess.  I  have 
heard  from  Pa  once  or  twice  since  I  wrote  to  you;  they  were  all  well. 

I  expect  to  go  home,  soon,  that  is  to  La.  If  I  do,  you  will  write 
to  me  there. 

I  did  not  see  Cousin  Reuben  when  he  was  at  Grandpa’s,  1  was 
then  at  Mardisville.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  very  much, 
they  said  he  was  so  much  like  Uncle  Jasper. 

Write  soon,  direct  to  Mardisville.  Goodnight,  tho  I  expect 
Somnus  has  long  since  folded  you  in  his  arms,.  The  clock  strikes 
twelve  and  the  howling  winds  tell  me  to  retire. 

Your  devoted  cousin  Edwin  E.  Kidd” 

(Sue  was  in  mourning  for  her  father;  all  social  entertainments 
were  tabooed  so  she  excused  herself  by  saying  she  preferred 
“solitude.”) 

Reuben  Duggar  told  Sue  about  uncle  White’s  rare  visit: 

“Feb.  2,  1855,  Marengo  Countie,  Ala.  My  dear  Cousin: 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you,  but  some  way  or  other 
would  put  it  off.  I  hope  I  may  succeed  this  time  for  it  is  try,  try 
again.  I  suppose  a  good  getting  off  place  would  be  to  tell  Uncle 
White  is  out  here  at  last  in  company  with  Aunt  White.  They  arrived. 
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a  little  after  your  letter  was  received  by  grandma,  and  I  must  tell 
you  this,  I  brought  your  sweet  little  letter  to  her.  I  would  like  to 
know  why  it  is  that  you  should  say  your  letter  could  not  compare 
with  hers,  that  is,  with  Cousin  Vicky’s.  I  have  not  seen  many  of 
hers,  but  I  hope  they  are  no  better,  for  then  they  would  excel  all 
perfection. 

Now,  I  must  tell  you  that  Uncle  White  is  just  the  same— free, 
good  natured  soul  that  he  always  was,.  He  likes  our  Canebrake 
lands  very  much,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  he  does  not  like,  and 
that  is  our  water.  He  cannot  bear  it.  Yet  you  know,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  especially  after  we  have  had  such  a  long,  dry  spell, 
our  water  is  not  so  very  good. 

I  saw  Aunt  Virginia,  Cousin  Reuben  and  Ginnie  yesterday,  and 
the  day  before  also;  they  seemed  to  be  quite  well.  I  am  going  over 
to  grandma’s  tomorrow  to  dine  with  Aunt  and  Uncle  White.  I  expect 
Aunt  Virginia  will  be  over  there,  too. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  (former  wife  of  Dr.  Cocke)  has  just  left  us  for 
Norfolk.  If  you  see  her,  I  think  she  would  tell  you  about  things  in 
general. 

1  wish  you  were  out  here  with  us,  I  know  that  I  would  enjoy  my 
time  more  than  I  would  now.  Many  pleasant  hours  have  I  spent 
with  you,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  to  spend  many  more. 
As  it  is  getting  late,  I  must  say  farewell.  Give  my  love  to  all  (who 
this  is  1  do  not  know).  Expecting  an  answer  I  remain,  Yours  truly, 

Reuben  H.  Duggar  .....  Ala. 

P-  S . Dear  Cousin,  excuse  all  mistakes  and  blunders,  except 

blunderbusses  (blunderbusses  mean  kisses.)”  *  *  *  * 

At  school  in  Norfolk,  conscientious  Sue  made  this  determination 
“private  property  of  Susan  A.  Kidd  and  Carrs  N.  Russell.  .  Resolu¬ 
tions  made  by  Misses  Sue  Kidd  and  Carrie  Russell,  Feb.  15,  1855.  . 

1st  (resolved)  That  we  intend  to  study  every  lesson  perfectly 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

2nd  (resolved)  We  are  to  study  from  4  to  5  every  evening  in 
winter  and  4  to  6  in  summer  besides  the  regular  study  hour  in  the 
morning  and  at  night. 

3rd  (resolved)  That  every  lesson  is  to  be  recited  before  we  go  to 
the  class. 

Ihese  resolutions  are  to  be  kept  and  it  will  be  a  very  dishonor¬ 
able  act  to  break  them. 
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C.  N.  Russell.  Sue  A.  Kidd.  witness,  Lucie  B.  Tabb. 
(Reverse)  ‘‘You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  A.  S.  Smith.” 

At  Virginia  Kidd’s  request,  the  music  Sue  studied  was  bound 
and  her  name  lettered  in  gold  on  the  binding.  The  titles  and  com¬ 
posers  are  an  indication  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  times.  In  Sue’s 
book  is  one  prized  piece  labeled: 

To  Miss  Sue  A  Kidd 
of  Alabama 
Glen  Anna- Waltz 
Composed  by 
P.  H.  Masi 
Baltimore 

Miller  and  Beacham  »_ 

1855 


1. 

2. 


4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

15. 

14. 

15. 


Contents  (of  the  book) 

T  itle 

Mussette  di  Nina  (variations) 

Les  Cloches  du  Monastere 
(The  Monastery  Bells) 

Une  Voix  des  Ondes 

(A  Voice  from  the  Waves) 

Away  Now  Joyful  Riding 
Belle  of  the  South,  Valse  Brilliant 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 
Brilliant  variations  on  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner 
A  Twilight  Thought 
Variations  on  Beethoven’s  Clara  or  Last  Waltz 


Composer 
Louis  Strock 

Lefe’bure-Wely 

Geo.  W.  Hewitt 
C.  L.  Peticolas 
Carl  Lobe 


Charles  Grobe  (1854) 
J.  C.  Englebrecht 


Grobe 


Tyrolienne 
Florida  (Valse) 

The  Morning  Star  Waltz 
Tide 

Claudia  (Waltz) 

Variations  on  Foster’s  New  Song 
Comrades  Fill  No  Glass  For  Me 
Variations  on  “Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You” 
The  Glen-Anna  Waltz 


Felix  Godefroid 

P.  H.  Masi 
Composer 

P.  H.  Masi 

P  .H.  Masi 
P.  H.  Masi 
P.  H.  Masi 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


The  Prince  Donna  Waltzes  as  performed  by 

Julien’s  Grand  Orchestra  Julien 

The  Mountain  Zephyr  Polka  F.  A.  Fowler 

Sapphire  Polka  Henry  Kleber 

Norfolk  Female  Institute  Quadrille  P.  H.  Masi 

Happy  Return  Schottisch  Frank  A.  Tepe 

May  Queen  Schottisch  Mrs.  Henrietta  A.  Maflyn 

Caprice  Elegante  Theodore  Oesten 

1.  Die  Elfen,  Valse  de  Labitzky 

2.  Hamburger  Polka  de  Herzog 

3.  Polka  de  Strauss 

4.  Die  Schonbrunner  Valse  de  Lanner 


(From  Edwin  Kidd) — “Vernon,  Jackson  Par.  La.  ivtarch  5, 
1855:  Dear  Cousin  Sue,  I  expect  long  before  this,  you  have  com¬ 
menced  chiding  me  for  my  silence,  but  'nihen  you  learn  that  I  am 
in  La.  and  consider  the  trouble  and  confusion  attendant  on  one’s  de¬ 
pasture  from  his  native  place,  you  will  forgive  me.  I  will  be  more 
prompt  in  the  future. 

Your  last,  I  believe,  was  written  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and 
though  some  little  time  has  also  elapsed  since  then,  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  how  I  spent  my  New  Year’s  Day.  It  was  with,  two  cousins 
about  your  age  riding  up  and  down  Talladega  Creek  in  a  little  canoe 
of  my  own  make.  The  day  was  quite  pleasant  for  winter  and  we 
had  a  fine  time. 

I  was  glad  you  spent  your  vacation  so  pleasantly  and  should 
have  liked  very  much  to  have  been  with  you  and  seen  the  mas¬ 
queraders;  we  had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  village,  though  there 
were  several  parties  given  which  I  attended. 

Put  I  must  tell  you  about  my  trip  to  La.,  after  shaking  hands 
with  all  my  old  schoolmates  and  friends,  which  I  assure  you  was  a 
severe  trial.  I  left  home  on  the  10  of  Feb.  I  had  plenty  of  com¬ 
pany  and  had  but  little  difficulty  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  I 
took  the  cars  at  Monlevallo  and  went  to  Selma,  not  very  far  from 
your  home,  I  believe,  from  which  place  I  took  a  boat  and  went  to 
Mobile.  I  went  over  some  of  Mobile  and  found  it,  as  I  thought, 
quite  a  pretty  city.  I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  live  in  a  city.  The 
noise  and  confusion  - is  tormenting.  Of  course,  I  would  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  after  awhile. 

The  view  from  the  bay  is  beautiful.  Behind  us  fast  receding 
from  our  sight  is  the  city.  On  each  side  are  skirts  of  land,  diversi- 
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lied  with  residences  and  beautiful  watering  places,  and  immediately 
in  front,  your  vision  is  only  bounded  by  the  blue  sky.  Vessels  are 
anchored  all  about  in  the  bay.  Occasionally  looming  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  you  can  see  the  mast  of  a  ship,  seeming)  as  if  stuck  in  the 
waves,  but  I  guess  these  are  not  new  scenes  to  you.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  sight  to  look  on  the  extended  deep,  especially  at  night  when 
the  stars  jump  about  on  the  water  and  the  light  houses  gleam  o’er 
the  waves. 

We  landed  at  Orleans  the  morning  of  the  16th  after  a  very 
pleasant  passage  across  the  lakes  and  bay.  It  took  us  about  18 
hours  to  cross.  I  did  not  see  a  great  portion  of  Orleans,  or -any  of 
its  curiosities  from  the  fact  that  I  was  there  so  short  a  time,  but  as 
I  live  tolerably  convenient  to  navigation  now,  I  intend  to  visit  the 
city  before  long. 

We  left  Orleans  on  the  evening  of  the  16  and  started  up  the 
great  Mississippi.  I  saw  many  beautiful -sugar  plantations  and  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  river.  We  stopped  at  Baton  Rouge  awhile,  found  it 
a  very  pretty  place.  The  capitol  there  is  a  most  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  and  constructed  of  white  marble.  The  Mississippi  was  quite 
low  as  were  all  the  others-  The  Opachita  was  very  low.  Our  boat 
ran  aground  several  times,  and  finally  we  had  to  get  out  and  Walk 
23  miles  before  we  could  get  any  conveyance  home. 

I  arrived  at  my  new  home  on  the  23rd  and  found  all  well  and 
glad  to  see  nte.  Pa  has  a  beautiful  place  for  a  residence  and  has  giv¬ 
en  me  the  privilege  of  naming  it.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  that  grad¬ 
ually  slopes  off  on  every  side,  but  sufficiently  large  for  a  garden  and 
a  level  yard.  I  have  not  determined  on  the  name  yet;  as  there  are 
many  Cypresses,  I  think  I  will  call  it  Cypress  Hill  or  Grove.  Almost 
every  growth  is  found  in  this  country,  and  I  would  like  it  well 
enough  were  it  not  so  broken.  It  does  not,  of  course,  seem  so  much 
like  home  to  me  as  Ala.  although  I  am  surrounded  by  relatives.  I  dis¬ 
liked  leaving  my  home  in  Alabama  very  much.  There  were  so  many 
endearing  ties  to  bind  me  there,  but  I  may  succeed  better  here 
through  life.  Cousin  Sue,  since  it  is  probable  now,  that  we  may 
never  meet  again,  let  us  still  continue  to  converse  together,  and  ev¬ 
er  remember  the  near  and  dear  ties  of  relationship  between  us.  Write 
often  to  your  affectionate  cousin  Edwin.” 

Sue  studied  hard  at  Norfolk  and  formed  lasting  friendships. 
She  was  beautiful  and  so  much  admired!  Young  men  sent  poetic 
effusions  to  her.  Prof.  Masi  composed  and  dedicated  a  piece  of 
music  in  her  honor.  Sweet  and  gentle,  she  was  the  most  popular 
girl  at  school. 
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She  spent  her  vacations  in  Petersburg,  or  at  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Fortress  Monroe  and  Suffolk,  where  she  visited  her  cousins, 
the  McClennys.  The  Smith  family  adored  her.  She  had  a  girlish 
affection  for  her  tutor,  Lonnie  Smith;  they  corresponded  for  years, 
and  his  letters  have  never  been  destroyed. 

One  summer,  she  and  Ellen  Alice  Smith  visited  friends  in 
Mathews;  while  there,  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  devastated  Nor¬ 
folk.  Their  plight  and  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves  is  related  by  Titus  Smith: 

Norfolk,  Friday,  Aug.  17,  1855, 

Dear  Sue: 

I  received  your  letter  last  Tuesday.  I  had  almost  abandoned 
the  hope  of  getting  an  answer.  You  are  bound  to  stay  where  you 
are  because  you  can’t  get  away.  The  boat  has  stopped  running  to 
Richmond.  Possibly  however,  if  you  come  here,  you  might  go  on 
a  hand  car  to  Suffolk  and  from  thence,  take  the  cars  around  to 
Petersburg,  but  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  get  off  the  hand  car  at 
Suffolk,  except  to  go  straight  into  the  other  cars. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  ‘‘Old  Pointers”  sent  up  here  asking  us 
to  send  them  some  bread!  Persons  who  have  said  that  we  shall  not 
land  on  their  shore  and  to  perform  what  they  say — keep  us  off  at 
the  point  of  a  bayonet — sending  to  us  a  request  for  bread!  While 
we  ourselves  can  just  manage  to  get  enough  to  eat  or  a  little  over! 
Were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  now  are 
staying  together  with  those  of  Gloucester  and  the  Eastern  Shore, 
I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do:  for  we  are  cut  off  from  all  the 
world  except  them.  Ever  hereafter  will  the  kindness  of  those  places 
be  remembered  with  the  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Norfolk.  There  have  been  somewhere  between  forty 
and  fifty  deaths  by  the  yellow  fever  since  it  first  appeared  in  this 
place.  There  is  hardly  any  business  going  on  in  town.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  a  thousand  people  in  Portsmouth.  Mrs.  Barrand 
and  old  Mrs.  Freeman  are  the  only  persons  in  either  of  our  con¬ 
gregations  who  are  or  have  been  sick  of  the  fever  and  they  are  both 
getting  better.  Dr.  Upshur  says  he  would  as  lief  be  living  at  this 
part  of  the  town  as  on  top  of  Mt.  Ararat,  but  nevertheless,  that 
persons  out  of  town  ought  not  to  come  back  as  they  are  more  liable 
to  be  taken  sick,  than  those  that  have  been  staying  here. 

You  asked  me  to  send  the  “farewell”  letter  I  wrote  to  you: 
but  that  is  something  that  I  cannot  do  as  I  tore  it  up  some  time 
ago — and  if  I  had  it,  I  would  not  send  it.  As  for  me, ’when  my  im- 
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agination  is  not  heated,  I  would  not  have  you  to  see  it  for  the 
weight  of  your  little  finger  nail  in  gold,  in  brass  I  mean.  I  remember 
I  left  a  blank  in  my  last  or  first  letter,  but  cannot  think  what  it  was: 
this  I  remember,  however,  that  you  can  find  it  without  any  trouble 
whatsoever  by  putting  in  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  you. 

You  say  that  you  wish  you  had  been  in  Adelle’s  place  on  that 
eventful  evening?  Well,  I  do  not,  for  I  only  asked  her,  so  as  to 
learn  how,  but,  dear  Sue,  when  you  come  back  I  intend  to  ask  in 
ernest.  Will  your  answer  be  in  two  or  three  letters? 

Tell  sister  and  Emma  I  do  not  understand  why  neither  of  them 
have  answered  my  letters.  Adelle  has  gone  to  Hampton — Lou  and 
Joe  are  alone  in  their  glory.  Lou  would  not  go  to  Petersburg  while 
she  had  a  chance,  but  now,  since  she  is  cut  off  from  there,  she  wish¬ 
es  to  go.  We  are  all  well — hope  you  all  and  those  you  are  staying 
with,  are  too.  You  must  excuse  my  bad  writing  always  but  now, 
particularly,  because 


My  ink  is  bad 
My  pen  is  badder 
Bro.  Joe  is  mad 
But  I  am  madder 
(Shakespeare — King  Henry  VII) 

Hooping  to  see  you  sometime  ‘twixt  now  and  never,  I  remain, 

Yours  forever, 

TITUS  D.  SMITH.” 


“From  A.  S.  Smith,  Nbrfolk,  Va.  Aug.  20,  1855. 

My  dear  Sue:  Though  I  opened  your  letter,  I  did  not  read  it. 
It  came  with  a  number  of  others,  all  applying  for  the  situation  of 
teacher  of  French  in  the  Institute.  Those  I  cut  open  and  read  on 
the  street  between  the  P.  office  and  home.  I  was  not  aware,  that 
one  of  them  was  addressed  to  you,  till  I  read  the  first  time.  Know¬ 
ing  that  I  had  written  to  no  one  in  Tuscaloosa  a  month  since,  I  look¬ 
ed  at  the  Superscription  and  discovered  that  it  was  addressed  to 
you.  Our  P.  O.  is  now  kept  at  the  Academy. 

Many  of  the  stores  on  Main  St.  are  entirely  closed  and  nearly 
all  between  Main  St.  and  the  river.  Were  you  to  be  unexpectedly 
set  down  on  Main  St.  you  would  think  that  it  was  Sunday,  and 
a  very  quiet  Sunday  at  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in 
Norfolk  just  now,  but  I  believe  that  up  to  the  present  time  nearly 
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all  the  Yellow  Fever  that  we  have  can  be  traced  to  what  we  techni¬ 
cally  term,  the  “infected  district.”  Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence, 
our  family,  and  indeed  our  part  of  town  has  been  hitherto  spar¬ 
ed.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  death  from  the  prevailing  disease 
any  where  near  us.  Very  few  of  either  of  our  Congregations  have 
yet  suffered  from  the  dreadful  scourge.  Mr.  Barclay,  who  lived  on 
Main  St.  is  dead.  Miss  Barron,  whose  mother  died  at  the  Navy 
Yard  and  who  contracted  the  seeds  of  the  disease  there  is  dead 
also.  Mrs.  Barrand  (Courtney’s  Mother)  took  it  by  exposure  in 
the  infected  district,  but  is  getting  well.  Mr.  Harwood  has  it  but  is 
getting  well.  He  lived  on  Main  St. 

Our  fellow  citizens  of  the  surrounding  country  have  generally 
acted  a  most  inhuman  part  in  their  attempts  to  shut  us  up  here, 
to  die  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  unless  God,  in  His  mercy,  should  inter¬ 
pose  in  our  behalf.  Our  whole  community  feel  very  grateful  to 
the  citizens  of  Mathews  and  Gloucester  and  those  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  for  the  generous  part  which  they  have  acted  in  throwing 
open  their  doors  to  us.  I  pray  that  they  may  not  suffer  for  their 
kindness  by  having  the  disease  break  out  among  them,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  they  will.  Our  physicians  all  seem  to  be  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that,  it  cannot  be  communicated,  except  by  breathing 
in  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  even  in  nurs¬ 
ing  a  yellow  fever  patient  who  has  been  moved  from  an  infected 
to  a  pure  atmosphere.  Dr.  Wright  told  me  this  morning  that  he 
would  as  willingly  nurse  a  yellow  fever,  as  an  ordinary  bilious  fever 
patient. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  let  you  and  Ellen  Alice  come  home 
even  in  a  “Goods  box,”  though  we  miss  you  both  very  much,  and 
are  almost  sorry  that  we  let  you  leave  us,  but  you  would  be  in  more 
danger  here  now  than  we  are.  We  must,  therefore,  submit  to  the 
separation  till  our  Heavenly  Father  shall  permit  us  to  meet  again 
under  happier  circumstances.  Into  His  merciful  care  and  keeping 
I  commit  you  both,  Praying  that  he  will  watch  over  and  preserve 
you  from  all  evil  both  temporal  and  Spiritual.  Farewell.  Your 
affectionate  friend  and  teacher,  A.  S.  Smith. 

While  Sue’s  education  was  progressing  smoothly,  her  mother 
changed  Reuben  and  Virginia’s  school.  She  sent  them  to  I.  N. 
Mears  in  Spring  Hill  and  was  delighted  to  have  them  board  in  the 
beautiful  home  of  Dr.  Chas.  C.  Garrett,  one  of  her  friends.  The 
cost  was  resonable: 
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“Rec’d.  of  Mrs.  Kidd  fifty  dollars  on  account  of  tuition  of 


children  March  10,  1856.  I.  N.  Mears  ” 

“Mrs.  Kidd  to  Dr.  Chas.  C.  Garrett,  Dr. 

1856  To  Balance  of  board  due  last  session . $41.20 

Oct.  5  To  board  Reuben  to  Dec.  ll/2  months  at  $10 .  25.00 

Oct.  10  Miss  Ginnie,  Dec.  2l/+  months . .  24.50 


$90.70 

Rec’d.  pay  in  full:  Chas.  C.  Garrett,  Spring  Hill.” 

Sue  was  confirmed  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.  April  20, 
1856,  the  same  year  she  left  school. 

Mr.  Smith’s  farewell  letter— “Norfolk,  Va.,  May  11,  1856: 
“My  dear  Sue:  Five  years  since  you  were  entrusted  by  your 
parents  to  my  care.  You  were  then  a  little  girl.  I  felt  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  trust  and  felt  grateful  to  your  parents  for  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  repose  in  me.  I  doubt  not  but  that  your  future 
conduct  will  show  that  this  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  That, 
in  many  things  I  have  fallen  short  of  my  duty  no  one  is  so  sensible 
as  myself.  You  know,  however  that  it  has  always  been  my  desire 
and  my  constant  effort  to  promote  your  interest;  to  improve  you 
in  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  in  those  graces  of  per¬ 
son  which  would  fit  you  to  adorn  that  station  in  life  which  Provi¬ 
dence  designs  that  you  shall  occupy. 

You  know,  too,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  reprove  affection¬ 
ately,  I  trust,  when  I  thought  that  reproof  was  needed  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  correct  whatever  I  thought  wanted  correction,  I  may 
not  always  have  pursued  the  most  judicious  course  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  these  ends;  but  I  am  sure  that  reviewing  the  past  five  years  of 
your  life,  you  will  acknowledge  that  my  aim  was  to  promote  your 
well  being.  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  I  have  ever  spoken  to 
you  harshly.  If  I  have  done  so,  I  trust  that  you  will  forget  and 
forgive  it.  But,  my  dear  child  whilst  you  know  these  things,  you 
do  not  so  well  know  that  you  have  been  the  child  of  many  prayers. 
Often,  while  you  have  been  sweetly  slumbering,  I  have  been  inter¬ 
ceding  in  your  behalf  at  a  throne  of  Grace;  1  have  prayed;  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  come  down  and  take  up  his  abode  in  your  heart, 
would  renew  and  sanctify  you,  would  elevate  "your  affections  from 
earth  to  Heaven,  and  would  make  you  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
“a  Child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  Glory.”  I  trust  that  my  prayers 
have  been  heard,  and  that  He  who  has  begun  a  good  work  in  you 
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will  perform  it  to  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  the  light  which 
has  here  dawned  on  your  darkness,  will  shine  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day;  that  your  sorrows  and  sins  may  recede  and  les¬ 
sen  and  fade  and  your  consolations  and  graces  may  expand  and 
improve  until  the  imperfect  good  which  you  now  enjoy  shall  be 
lost  in  everlasting  glory.  Live  my  child,  near  to  a  throne  of  grace; 
make  the  word  of  God  the  subject  of  your  daily  study,  the  theme 
of  your  nightly  meditations.  May  it  ever  be  a  light  unto  your 
feet  and  lamp  unto  your  path,  to  guide  you  in  the  way  of  life  eter¬ 
nal.  Nothing  that  I  hear  concerning  you  will  ever  give  me  more 
unfeigned  pleasure  than  to  hear  that  you  are  growing  ip  grace.  Oh, 
may  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  make  you  His  for  time  and  His  for 
eternity. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  my  dear  Sue,  here  to  testify  that  since 
you  have  been  under  my  charge,  you  have  ever  been  a  dutiful,  obe¬ 
dient,  and  affectionate  child.  That  I  love  you  with  all  of  a  father’s 
tenderness,  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  now  tell  you.  If  my  uni¬ 
form  conduct  has  not  convinced  you  of  this,  no  assurance  of  mine 
on  the  eve  of  your  departure  will  be  of  any  avail.  I  know  that  you 
do  not  need  them.  Regard  me  ever  as  a  father.  Write  to  me  with 
all  the  confidences  which  you  would  write  to  a  parent.  You  will 
ever  find  me  ready  to  lend  a  listening  ear  to  whatever  interests 
you,  to  sympathize  with  you  in  all  your  sorrows  and  to  rejoice 
with  you  in  all  your  joys.  You  loved,  and  you  were  tenderly  loved 
by  those  who  were  dear  to  me. 

In  my  memory  you  will  ever  be  associated  with  them,  and 
I  can  never  forget  you.  May  I  ask  that  I  may  not  be  forgotten  by 
you?  Farewell,  my  dear  child,  and  if  we  meet  no  more  on  earth, 
may  we  meet  again  in  that  blest  world  where  reunions  shall  be  per¬ 
manent  “where  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying,  but  where  God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes.”  Your 
affectionate  friend  and  teacher,  Aristides  S.  Smith — N.  F.  Insti-  ’ 
tute.” 


Sue  reached  home.  Her  delight  was  unbounded  when  her 
mother  told  her,  “I  commissioned  Mr.  Smith  to  buy  a  piano  for 
you,  and  he  has  written  that  he  has  bought  a  Knabe  in  Baltimore 
and  it  will  soon  be  here  by  way  of  Mobile.” 

The  same  summer,  Sue  and  her  mother  visited  Harpersville. 
Edwin  hoped  he  could  meet  her  there: 
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Mardisville,  August  26,  1856. 

Dear  Cousin  Sue,  Yours  of  the  20th  has  been  rec’d.  and  1  am 
sorry  not  in  time  to  have  permitted  me  to  have  met  you  at  Grandpa’s 
today.  It  will  be  impossible  now  from  my  engagements  to  be  at 
Grandpa’s  before  Friday  night.  1  direct  this  letter  to  the  post 
master  at  Kymulgee  whom  I  will  request  to  deliver  it  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  you  may  write  me  word  whether  or  not  you 
will  be  there  on  Friday.  If  you  write  me,  you  had  better  send 
your  letter  to  Kymulgee,  as  the  mail  from  Harpersville  is  very  ir¬ 
regular. 

I  had  hoped  that  you  would  remain  up  some  time,  and  come 
over  to  our  Camp  meeting  which  commences  on  Friday  week.  Can’t 
you  stay  ’til  then?  Everybody  and  all  the  rest  of  man  kind  ( about 
here )  will  be  there  and  I  know  you  will  enjoy  yourself  very  much. 
Beg  aunt  to  remain  ’til  then.  I  would  not  miss  seeing  you  for  any¬ 
thing  and  I  do  hope  you  will  not  be  gone  before  I  can  get  there, 
if  you  should  be  compelled  to  go,  you  must  stop  in  Selma  and  if  you 
can  find  an  artist,  have  your  likeness  taken  for  me. 

Write  to  me  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this,  and  send  your 
letter  to  Kymulgee  to  be  mailed  if  you  can. 

Give  my  love  to  Aunt  and  Reuben  if  he  came  with  you.  Your 
affectionate  cousin,  Edwin  E.  Kidd. 

Sue  often  visited  Aunt  Harriet  McGraw  in  Harpersville  and  the 
Tarrants  in  Mardisville,  grandparents  of  Edwin  and  Eugene  Kidd. 

Edwin  Kidd  induced  Sue  to  attend  the  camp  meeting.  “Be  sure 
to  come.  Everybody  and  all  mankind  will  be  there.” 

People  came  to  these  camp  meetings  in  carriages,  buggies, 
stages,  wagons  and  on  horseback,  bringing  provisions.  They  slept 
in  cabins  or  pitched  their  tents.  The  services  were  conducted  in  a 
grove  on  an  improvised  stage;  no  building  was  large  enough  for 
the  crowds  who  came  to  heat.  Several  preachers  addressed  the 
worshippers  who  were  divided  into  various  groups. 

At  night,  the  light  reflected  from  torches,  candles,  and  lamps, 
seen  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  long  range  of  tents  in 
front,  was  weird  and  wonderful.  The  moving,  shouting  and  singing 
people,  the  various  ministers  praying,  chanting  melodiously,  or 
exhorting  the  mourners,  many  of  whom  lay  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  presented  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

An  early  preacher  left  a  perfect  description:  “Behind  the 
tents  was  a  space  cleared  for  carriages  to  stand  so  that  every  tent 
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had  the  carriage  belonging  to  it  in  a  convenient  position.  Just  back 
of  the  carriages,  we  have  the  horses  tied  and  fed.  One  or  two  stages 
are  erected  at  opposite  ends  of  the  grounds,  but  within  the  lines 
where  the  tents  are  fixed;  men  sit  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other. 

Candles  are  fixed  to  the  trees,  the  stage,  and  other  places  at 
these  meetings.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
candles  burning  at  the  same  time.  Guards  walk  around  all  night 
to  prevent  disorderly  persons  from  doing  mischief. 

We  proceed  in  our  religious  exercises  as  follows:  soon  after 
the  first  dawn  of  day,  a  person  walks  around  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  tents  blowing  a  trumpet  as  he  passes,  which  is  to  give  the 
people  notice  to  rise.  About  ten  minutes  after,  the  trumpet  is  blown 
again  with  one  long  blast,  upon  which  the  people  begin  to  sing  and 
pray  either  in  their  tents  or  at  the  doors  of  them. 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun  a  sermon  is  preached,  after  which 
we  eat  breakfast.  We  have  preaching  at  ten  o’clock  and  dine 
about  one.  We  preach  again  at  three  o’clock,  eat  supper  about 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  have  preaching  again  at  candlelight.”. 

Sue’s  letters  were  received  joyfully  by  her  friends  in  Norfolk: 

Sept.  18,  1856. 

Miss  Sue  A.  Kidd:  This  morning  on  entering  the  store,  I 
was  surprised  at  finding  Mr.  Moore  in  such  transports  of  joy  at 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  some  one,  the  author  of  which  he  at  first 
refused  to  let  me  know.  At  length  he  told  me  that  it  was  from 
Miiss  Sue  Kidd.  My  joy  at  the  announcement  was  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than  his. 

He  informed  me  that  you  often  thought  of  your  absent  friends, 
although  he  stated  that  my  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  letter; 
still  1  flattered  myself  that  you  classed  me  under  the  head  of  your 
very  best  friends.  Each  day  of  my  life  brings  to  my  mind  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  once  happy  times  when  it  was  my  chief  delight  to 
enjoy  your  society.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  add  that  you  are 
missed,  Miss  Sue,  by  one  and  all  of  the  circle  of  your  many  friends 
and  their  name  is  Legion. 

I  can  sincerely,  truly  say  that  you  come  up  to  my  idea  of 
what  a  refined  lady  ought  to  be,  and  I  long  to  see  you  again  on 
old  Virginia’s  soil,  and  my  happiness  will  be  complete  if  I  am  then 
allowed  to  take  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  your  many  friends  and 
await  my  turn  to  welcome  you  back  to  Norfolk  and  its  happy  asso- 
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ciations.  -Njorfolk  is  not  heaven,  still  it  is  nearer  it,  than  any  place 
I  have  yet  seen.  There  is  one  blank  which  remains  to  be  tilled — 
that  blank  cannot  be  filled  but  by  you. 

We  often  make  you  a  pleasant  subject  of  conversation  in  our 
gathering  at  Smiths  and  elsewhere.  By  this  note  I  only  pay  a  debt 
which  1  think  due  your  many  excellencies;  this  being  accomplished, 
I  shall  be  satisfied  and  shall  not  expect  an  answer  till  1  see  it. 
Your  true  friend,  John  H.  Sharp. 

From  Walter  S.  Moore — “Norfolk,  September  18,  1856: 

No  doubt,  Miss  Sue,  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  forgotten  that  I  ever  knew  such  a  person  as  your  own  sweet 
self.  No  doubt  you  have  placed  me  amongst  those  who  are  ever 
professing  what  they  do  not  sincerely  feel.  I  am  thankful  that  it 
lies  in  my  power  to  clear  up  this  seeming  neglect  and  to  once  more 
commune  in  spirit  and  in  writing  with  one  whom  I  cherish  with 
the  highest  regard  and  deepest  esteem. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  store  this  morning,  I  found  a  young  friend 
of  mine  waiting  with  a  letter  for  me,  he  having  just  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  my  brother,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  with  your  kind  letter  enclosed..  I  was  considerably  puzzled 
to  know  who  the  letter  was  from,  never  dreaming  that  it  was  from 
you.  I  broke  the  seal  and  glanced  at  the  signature.  You  may  im¬ 
agine  my  feelings! 

I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  hearing  from  you  and  the 
reception  of  your  letter  at  this  late  day  seemed  more  astonishing. 
The  mystery  was  easily  solved.  I  failed  to  inform  you  how  to  di¬ 
rect  your  letters  while  in  Providence.  Consequently  your  letter 
has  been  lying  at  the  post  office,  at  that  place  ever  since,  and  might 
have  laid  there  forever  had  not  my  brother  have  been  there,  and 
I  might  have  been  banished  from  your  remembrance  as  one  un¬ 
worthy  of  so  sacred  a  place.  I  am  indeed  thankful,  very  thank¬ 
ful,  that  your  kind  letter  has  been  received. 

You  have  been  at  home  too  long  for  me  to  make  any  remarks 
in  regard  to  your  trip,  or  did  the  dust  and  heat  together  make  such 
an  impression  that  you  will  never  forget  it?  You  think  travelling 
North  much  pleasanter  than  travelling  South?  Well,  perhaps  it  may 
be.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  L never  experienced  such  hot  weather 
in  all  my  life.  The  heat  and  dust  together  came  very  near  extin¬ 
guishing  my  lunar. 

You  remark  that  your  home  has  altered  considerable  since  you 
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left.  You  find  new  faces  occupying  the  places  of  those  that  you 
loved  and  cherished.  You  find  strangers  around  you  and  changes 
also  in  your  own  home.  I  can  fully  sympathize  with  you,  dear  girl, 
as  I  know  full  well  what  is  meant.  I  have  felt  the  pang.  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  the  dear  face,  listened  in  vain  for  the  kind  voice, 
but  also  in  vain.  But  there  is  one  consolation,  Miss  Sue.  They  rest 
from  their  labors;  they  have  fought  a  good  fight  and  are  now  reap¬ 
ing  their  eternal  reward.  Let  us  not  feel  sad  or  murmur  at  the  loss 
of  those  we  love,  for  our  loss  is  their  eternal  gain.  You,  who  are  a 
servant  of  God,  a  follower  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  can  realize  more  fully 
than  I  the  extent  and  glorious  comfort  which  these  passages  would 
infuse  into  our  hearts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a  day  nor  hardly  an  hour 
but  what  the  remembrance  of  your  own  sweet  self  has  occupied  my 
thoughts.  When  I  meet  with  those  with  whom  I  so  often*  met  you, 
our  conversation  turns  upon  your  many  accomplishments,  your 
sweet  and  heavenly  disposition.  I  have  never  met  with  one  that 
came  up  so  completely  to  the  mark  of  “lady”  as  you.  You  must  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  a  flatterer.  1  merely  speak  what 
I  feel. 

I  have  been  enjoying  the  delightful  business  of  moving  since 
the  tenth.  Last  Sunday  night,  Miss  Lizzie  Gardiner  and  I  walked 
up  to  the  Institute  with  Miss  Ellen  Alice  and  John  Howard  Sharp. 
My  thoughts  reverted  back  to  the  time  when  you,  Miss  Lizzie,  and 
myself  were  standing  at  the  old  front  gate  with  the  beautiful  bunch¬ 
es  of  dogwood  blossoms.  Ah,  those  were  the  happy  times  that  have 
vanished  never  to  be  enjoyed  again.  It  is  indeed  hard,  very  hard  to 
think  that  we  may  never  enjoy  your  dear  society  again. 

What  do  we  form  attachments  for,  if  they  are  to  be  sundered  so 
suddenly?  Why  is  it  that  our  hearts  are  so  ready  and  willing  to 
mingle  in  love  and  friendship  when  but  a  breath  may  completely 
annihilate  it?  It  seems  all  a  mystery.  “God  moves  in  a  myster¬ 
ious  way,  Llis  wonders  to  perform.”  We  cannot  fathom  his  works 
and  must  not  attempt  it. 

My  intention  is  to  come  your  way  next  Spring  and  I  shall  es¬ 
teem  it  the  greatest  privilege  to  be  able  to  find  you,  but  more  of  this 
when  the  time  comes.  “Farewell,  may  God’s  choicest  blessings  be 
showered  upon  you”  is  the  prayer  of  your  absent  but  sincere  friend, 
W.  S.  M.” 


Mr.  Smith  answered  a  letter  of  Sue’s — “Nov.  12,  1856:  My 
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very  dear  Child,  Do  not  suppose  that  you  are  either  forgotten  or  un¬ 
cared  for  because  you  have  not  received  an  earlier  reply  to  your 
affectionate  letter.  It  was  in  my  heart  to  answer  you  at  once,  but 
I  thought  that  you  would  prefer  my  delaying  it  till  the  opening  of 
school,  when  I  could  give  you  some  information  concerning  it.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  I  have  at  this  time  85  pupils,  more  than 
I  have  ever  had  before  in  Norfolk  so  early  in  the  session,  and  14 
boarders,  6  of  them  old  ones,  Matilda,  “Toodie”  A.  Riddick,  A.  & 
R.  Hubert,  M.  T.  Parker,  and  L.  Shultin.  The  new  ones  are  Sally 
Crie,  Roberta  Ridley  of  So.  Hampton  Co.,  Sally  Gary,  and  Rosalina 
Anderson  of  Winston,  N  .C.,  Fannie  Curtis  of  Warwick  Co.,  N.  C., 
the  village  that  we  passed  through  at  the  other  end  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  on  our  way  to  E.  City. 

They  are  a  very  nice  set  of  girls  and  all  seem  contented  and 
happy.  You  don’t  know  how  industrious  they  have  all  beaome  this 
session.  I  never  have  to  ring  them  up  in  the  morning.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  up  before  6  o’clock  and  are  at  their  studies.  Miss  Lyons, 
Mr.  Walke,  Mr.  Masi  and  Mr.  Graham  are  with  me  still  and  Prof. 
Marche.  He  is  very  strict  and  I  think  the  most  thorough  French 
teacher  that  I  have  ever  had. 

Tomorrow,  I  am  to  take  the  girls  to  the  Agricultural  Fair. 
You  remember  the  dusty  trip  we  had  out  there  two  years  since  to¬ 
morrow.  Besides  the  usual  objects  of  interest,  we  are  to  have  a 
grand  display  of  all  the  military  force  of  the  city,  not  forgetting 
the  Academy  Boys,  Mr.  Webster’s  Boys  from  Portsmouth  and  some 
fifty  or  sixty  Mountain  Boys  brought  down  by  Mr.  Strange  from 
Charlottesville.  The  girls  are  of  course  all  agog  to  go  tomorrow 
to  visit  the — Fair  Grounds,  of  course! 

The  city  is  full  of  strangers.  The  hotels  cannot  accommodate 
them.  Very  many  are  the  guests  of  the  citizens.  By  the  way,  we 
have  a  splendid  building  erected  on  the  site  of  the,  old  city  hotel 
which  was  burnt  while  you  were  here.  On  the  second  story,  there 
is  a  concert  room,  70  x  135  feet  and  25  ft.  pitch.  Mr.  Salisbury, 
too,  has  erected  the  finest  looking  building  on  Main  Street  on  the 
site  of  his  store  which  was  burned  last  winter.  It  is  five  stories 
high. 

You  have  heard,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  Minnegerode  had  gone  to 
Richmond  to  live  (his  church  is  still  unsuppplied) ,  Mr.  Okeson  is 
yet  here  and  is  growing  in  popularity  as  a  preacher. 

1  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Brandon  to  take  part  in  a 
new  Gothic  Church  which  they  have  erected  for  brother  Murdaugh. 
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I  saw  Nannie  Ruffin,  Carrie  Russell,  and  Lizzie  Gardner  there. 
Lizzie  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Carrie  for  a  month.  Nannie’s  mother  is 
sick  and  has  been  so  for  some  weeks.  I  fear  she  is  going  into  con¬ 
sumption.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  Nannie  would  have  been  to 
Norfolk  to  school  before  this. 

I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  recently  in  not  seeing 
Bishop  Cobbs  who  promised  to  visit  me  on  his  return  from  the  Gen. 
Corivention.  Today  I  received  a  letter  from  him  explaining  the 
reason  for  his  failure  to  comply  with  this  engagement.  My  disap¬ 
pointment,  however,  is  none  the  less  on  that  account. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  made  the  enquiries  of  Mr.  Moore, 
which  you  desired.  He  replied,  “Yes,  I  received  a  letter  today  which 
was  sent  to  Providence  and  reached  there  after  I  left  and  was  for¬ 
warded  to  me  here.” 

Don’t  forget  your  promise  to  let  me  know  why  you  *ftiade  the 
enquiry.  This  reminds  me  of  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  Sunday 
night  here — Miss  Bridget,  alias  Margaret,  who  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  on  that  occasion  has  since  been  married.  Kitty  Gall  has  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example,  and  it  is  said  Mary  Ann  is  to  follow  in  their  foot¬ 
steps  about  Christmas.  Mary  Ann  and  Katherine  Milligan  are 
the  only  ones  of  the  old  servants  who  are  here. 

Kate’s  health  is  slowly  improving,  I  hope.  Emma  is  here  on  a 
visit  with  her  little  Lavinia,  whom  I  baptized  at  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer  about  a  week  since,  in  presence  of  the  parents  and  my  family 
including  the  girls. 

Ellen  Alice  sends  her  love.  Will  write  to  you  soon.  No  one 
else  knows  that  I  am  writing.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  like¬ 
ness  of  my  darling  Jonny.  I  have  had  several  copies  taken  but 
have  not  yet  gotten  them  from  Brunnells.  I  will  send  you  one  in 
a  few  days.  Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  Ginnie.  Write  to  me 
often.  1  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  though  I  do  not  answer 
your  letters  immediately.  Farewell  and  may  God  Almighty  bless 
and  keep  you.  Your  friend  and  teacher,  A.  S.  S.” 

Aunt  Harriet  McGraw  invited  Sue  to  visit  her: 

“Harpersville,  Nov.  18th,  1856. 

Dear  Susan,  Yours  of  the  15th  of  Sept  came  in  due  time  just 
as  your  family  commenced  getting  sick  and  we  have  never  all  been 
well  since,  which  accounts  for  my  not  writing  sooner.  We  lost  three 
negroes,  a  girl,  a  child,  and  an  old  woman. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  cases  of  pneumonia  and  some  fev- 
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er.  Mr.  McGraw  had  the  worst  spell  he  has  ever  had  in.  this  coun¬ 
try.  Walter  was  sick,  Ann  Eliza  and  Wilson  and  Mary;  the  rest  of 
us  escaped.  Ann  Eliza’s  eyes  have  finally  gotten  well! 

Julia  was  pleased  to  receive  the  music  you  sent  her.  She  is  at 
Talladega  again,  is  well  pleased  there  with  the  School  and  people. 
She  will  come  home  to  see  us  Christinas  and  then  return. 

Pa  and  Georgiana  and  the  Babys  are  well  and  getting  on  finely. 
They  have  not  had  much  sickness. 

Edwin  Kidd  has  not  been  over  since  you  were  here.  He  is 
teaching  school  at  Mardisville.  Judge  Tarrant  was  over  and  preach¬ 
ed  several  days  at  Harpersville.  He  said  Edwin’s  health  was  improv¬ 
ing  and  he  was  teaching  a  fine  school. 

Almeria  says  she  would  like  to  have  been  at  that  camp  meet¬ 
ing  with  you  very  much.  Walter  and  Edwin  wish  your  brother  to 
come  up  Christmas  and  bring  you  with  him.  *~ 

Ann  Eliza  is  looking  for  that  letter  from  Ginnie.  Tell  your 
Ma,  I  have  had  letters  from  my  sisters  in  Louisiana.  Muriel  John¬ 
son  speaks  of  moving  to  Texas  or  Kansas  territory.  They  have  had 
very  little  rain  and  consequently  are  making  very  poor  crops.  Crops 
are  better  where  Sister  Louisa  lives,  and  Brother  Mandred  has  a 
good  crop. 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Aunt  Nancy  Thornton,  twin 
sister  to  Ma. 

Ann  Eliza  Johnson  speaks  of  coining  to  see  us  this  winter. 
Crops  in  this  country  are  light,  tho  our  crop,  both  corn  and  cotton, 
is  better  than  we  expected. 

Give  my  best  love  and  respects  to  your  Ma.  Tell  her  to  write 
to  me  and  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Mr.  McGraw  and  all  the  children  send  love  and  receive  from 
myself  my  wannest  affections.  Yours  with  love,  Harriet  W.  Mc¬ 
Graw.” 

Mr.  Smith  wrote  of  the  coldest  winter  he  had  ever  experienced 
in  Virginia: — 

“Norfolk,  February  1,  1857. 

Dear  Sue,  You  were  not  in  earnest,  I  am  sure,  when  you  said 
that  you  had  been  forgotten  by  us  all.  You  have  had  too  many 
proofs  of  my  affection  to  entertain  such  a  thought  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  shall  ever  regard  you  as  one  of  my  children,  and  I  often 
remember  you  as  a  throne  of  grace  though  my  constant  round  of 
duties  may  prevent  me  from  writing  to  you  as  often  as  you  may 
desire  or  as  I’d  like  to  do. 
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The-  Steamer  Alice  Vivian 


Sr e  made  a  delightful  trip  uu  the  Alice  Vivian. 
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I  presume  that  you  must  have  had  an  unusually  cold  winter. 
We  have  had  a  colder  one  than  our  oldest  citizens  rerpember  to 
have  seen  before.  You  remember  that  last  winter  was  an  unusually 
cold  one  here,  yet  the  river  was  not  frozen  over  between  this  and 
Portsmouth.  For  the  ten  or  twelve  days  preceding  yesterday  the 
citizens  of  the  two  places  have  been  crossing  and  recrossing 
on  the  ice  by  thousands;  even  carts  loaded  with  wood  and  merchan- 
dies  have  been  drawn  over  by  horses.  Indeed  the  river  has  been 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  eight  to  ten  inches  to  Old  Point  and  Hampton 
and  some  distance  out  into  the  Bay.  A  gentleman,  who  resides  in 
Gloucester  Co.,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  in  this 
city  last  week,  and  as  the  Steam  Boat  Co.  could  not  bring  him,  he 
came  all  the  way  on  foot  and  was  married  at  the  appointed  season. 

Night  before  last,  we  had  a  hard  and  warm  rain,  which  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  greater  part  of  yesterday,  which  has  in  a  great 
measure  broken  up  the  ice  and  washed  away  the  snow  with  which 
our  streets  have  been  blocked  for  a  fortnight.  In  many  places  where 
it  had  drifted,  . it  was  considerably  higher  than  my  head.  It  covered 
in  some  places  the  walls  of  St.  Paul’s  churchyard. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  prosecuting  the  study  of  French. 
I  wish  you  could  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  instruction  of  my 
present  French  teacher,  Professor  Marche.  He  was  for  seven  years 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Scheie  de  Vere,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  has  been  here  recently  lecturing,  and  meeting 
with  Professor  Marche,  whom  he  had  met  with  before  in  Paris.  He 
offered  him  the  situation  of  Instructor  of  French  and  Italian  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  with  a  salary  of  $1400  per  annum,  and  he 
would  be  occupied  but  eight  hours  per  week.  That  is,  he  would 
give  four  lectures  on  each  language  per  week  of  an  hour  each.  He 
is  to  have  till  July  to  decide.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  leave  Norfolk. 
We  are  having  regular  Scientific  and  Literary  Lectures  here  this  win¬ 
ter  from  distinguished  lecturers  from  abroad. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  was  in  bed  as  it  is  between  11  and  12 
o’clock  at  night.  Farewell  my  dear  child,  and  may  God  Almighty 
bless  you  and  cause  you  to  grow  in  grace  daily. 

Your  affectionate  teacher,  A.  S.  S.” 

March,  1857,  Sue  was  thrilled  over  a  visit  to  the  gay  city  of 
New  Orleans.  The  delightful  trip  was  made  on  the  “Alice  Vivian” 
with  a  merry  party,  all  going  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Victoria  Gas- 
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quet.  to  Philip  de  la  Chaise.  His  family  was  wealthy  and  her  fath¬ 
er  clung  to  the  French  tradition  of  marriage  de  convenance.  He  was 
a  dashing  boulevardier  and  Victoria  Gasquet  was  just  out  of  the 
schoolroom. 


Sue  was  to  be  a  bridesmaid — her  dress,  a  gift  from  aunt  Martha. 
Her  mother  gave  her  $256.  In  a  little  red  pass  book,  Sue  recorded 
some  of  her  expenses.  The  boat  fare  to  Mobile  was  $6.00.  Twenty- 
five  cents  was  paid  for  a  hack  to  the  landing  of  the  “California” 
which  took  her  to  New  Orleans  for  $6.00.  These  boats  were  large 
and  beautifully  prepared  for  passengers,  who  gave  social  parties, 
danced  and  listened  to  musicales  provided  for  their  entertainment. 
Some  times  the  gentlemen  amused  themselves  shooting  wild  ducks 
and  game  from  the  decks. 

Soon  after  Sue  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  she  began  listing  some 
of  her  purchases:  L~ 


Bonnet  . $10.00 

Sleeves  and  collar .  15.00 

Handkerchiefs .  6.80 

Gloves .  2.25 

Veil . 1.50 

Barege  .  12.00 

Lawn  .  3.60 


Braid  . 

. $  8.00 

Fan . 

.  5.00 

Album . 

.  3.00 

Flute . 

.  7.00 

Music  .  .  . 

.  2.80 

Bracelets  . . 

.  24.00 

Breastpin  . 

.  11.00 

Mr.  Fellows  waited  at  the  wedding  with  Sue;  he  was  captivat¬ 
ed  by  her  charm  and  beauty;  his  evident  admiration  delighted  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  who  desired  a  match  between  the  two.  Champagne 
flowed  freely  at  the  nuptial  celebration;  Mr.  Fellows  was  gay,  Sue, 
inexperienced,  imagined  it  might  lead  to  unhappiness,  and  her  heart 
remained  untouched  while  in  New  Orleans. 

Victoria  Gasquet’s  marriage  was  most  unfortunate  and  was 
annulled  almost  immediately  as  de  la  Chaise  resumed  his  fast  living. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1857  and  the  session  of  1858  Ginnie  was  a 
student  at  the  Spring  Hill  Seminary: 


Spring  Hill  Female  Seminary,  January  23,  1858 
Mrs.  Kidd  to  Z.  D.  Cottrell . Dr. 


To  the  tuition  of  Miss  Virginia 

from  October  19,  1857  to  January  1,  1858. 

2  1-3  months  at  $  5.00 . $11.66 

Also  instruction  in  music,  at  5,. 55 .  12.95 

Fee  for  piano  rent  at  1.11 .  2.60 
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Music  furnished  .  100 

Incidentals  at  .11 . 25 

To  one  Map  of  Geographical  Heavens . 75 


Received  payment:  Z.  D.  Cottrell  $29.21 


On  the  back  in  Virginia  Kidd’s  handwriting: 

‘‘Cottrell  School  receipt  for  Jinny  for  1857  paid  1858.” 

In  1858,  the  final  decision  was  made  to  send  Reuben  and 
Ginnie  ofl  to  school.  The  Marietta  Georgia  Military  Institute  was 
selected  for  Reuben  and  Sue  wrote  Mr.  Smith  to  expect  Ginnie. 
A  prompt  answer  came  from  Mr.  Smith: 

“Tell  Ginnie  that  I  am  glad  she  is  coming  to  take  your  place 
here.  She  must  not  feel  that  she  is  coming  among  strangers.  She 
will  find  many  friends  here  who  will  love  her  for  your  sake  till  they 
get  acquainted  with  her  and  love  her  on  her  own  account.  We  shall 
take  good  care  of  Ginnie  while  she  is  with  us,  and  will  try  to  enable 
her  to  so  improve  her  time  that  when  she  finally  returns  home, 
neither  she  nor  her  friends  will  have  occasion  to  regret  that  she 
sojourned  awhile  in  Norfolk. 

1  have  a  very  good  school  at  present,  nearly  90  pupils,  about 
14  boarders.  Mary  Lou  Smith  has  gone  to  New  York  to  a  school 
of  some  250  pupils.  They  put  her  in  their  first  classes.  Her  fath¬ 
er  pays  $500  per  annum  for  board,  and  $60  per  Qr.  each,  for  vocal 
and  instrumental  music— $480  per  annum!!! 

Miss  Lyons,  Mr.  Walke,  Mr.  Masi  and  Mr.  Graham  are  with 
me  still.  I  have  exchanged  Mr.  Dumas  for  Prof.  Marche,  who  was 
for  7  j^ears  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris. 
He  is  very  strict  and  I  think  the  most  thorough  French  teacher  that 
I  have  ever  had.  We  are  having  regular  scientific  arid  Literary 
lectures  here  this  winter,  from  distinguished  lecturers  from  abroad, 
which  are  very  instructive  and  very  well  attended.  The  lecture 
last  night  was  by  Wm.  Youmans,  the  author  of  the  Chemistry  book 
which  I  use  in  school.  The  subject  was  “The  Chemistry  of  the 
Sunbeam.” 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sue,  may  God  Almighty  bless,  preserve, 
and  keep  you.  Your  affectionate  friend  and  teacher,  A.  S.  Smith.” 

r 

Ginnie  was  given  an  autograph  album.  She  came  directly 
to  Reuben:  “I  want  you  and  Sister  to  write  in  it”  so  Reuben  wrote 
“Lines  for  an  album: 
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O,  that  thy  lot  through  life  may  be 
As  fair  and  stainless  as  this  page 
May  life’s  rough  stream  be  smooth  to  thee 
I  hough  dark  clouds  lower  and  tempests  rage. 

And  should  life’s  stream  thus  brightly  run, 

Like  sunshine  on  the  ocean’s  wave, 

Calm  be  the  hour  when  thy  bright  sun 
Shall  set  beneath  the  darling  grave.” 

Sue  blazed  in  poetic  form,  her  own  code  of  conduct: 

To  My  Sister 

Rear  on!  What  though  life’s  tide  may  be 
A  current  strong  opposing  thee, 

And  thou  hast  but  a  slender  sail 
To  spread  before  an  adverse  gale; 

When  trials  lash  the  waves  to  foam, 

And  thou  art  far  from  friends  and  home 
Yield  not  thy  spirit  to  despair, 

But  manfully  the  billows  dare; 

High  over  the  waters  swift  and  cold, 
hix  thou  the  steadfast  eye  and  bold, 

Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on ! 

On  journeys  of  any  distance,  convention  required  that  women 
and  girls  should  be  accompanied  by  their  fathers,  brothers,  cousins 
or  any  trusted  male  friend.  Ginnie  related  her  travelling  exper¬ 
iences  in  a  snappy  letter,  full  of  sparkle:.  ‘‘Feb.  19,  1858,  Well  Sis: 
Here  I  am  in  Norfolk  at  last,  that  enchanting  spot,  where  you  spent 
your  happiest  days.  I  had  a  fine  trip,  enough  of  everything,  oysters 
included. 

Mr.  Cornish  was  very  attentive  and  very  kind  to  me,  so  was 
Mr.  Gilbert.  There  were  four  gentlemen  along,  Cornish,  Gilbert, 
Arrington,  and  Taller.  Don’t  you  think  I  had  enough?  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  was  very  attentive,  took  me  to  all  my  meals,  entertained  me 
nicely  on  the  cars,  even  slept  on  the  same  seat  with  me  one  night. 
Don’t  scold  me,  for  1  could  not  help  it.  He  either  had  to  sleep 
there  or  on  the  floor,  and  very  naturally  preferred  the  former, — 
enough  of  this. 

Mr.  Smith  met  me  at  the  cars  and  flew  around  like  a  streak  of 
blue  lightening.  Ellen  Alice  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  and  Mrs. 
Couch  also.  I  room  with  Fanny  Cheevers.  Teeny  had  a  roommate 
before  I  came.  She  wanted  to  room  with  me  very  much.  If  any 
of  your  old  schoolmates  are  here,  1  will  find  out  and  tell  you  in  my 
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Norfolk  Fkmai.l  Institutk 

(Drawing  made  by  Mr.  L’Uuilier,  Professor  of  French,  and 

a  Swiss  artist.) 

“Well  Sis,  here* l  am  in  that  encliantiny  spot,  where  you  spent 
your  happiest  days.’’  1S51-5S. 
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next  letter.  I  am  not  in  the  humor  to  write,  so  you  will  have  to 
rest  with  a  very  short  letter.  Ellen  Alice  wrote  to  you  the  first  of 
this  month.  She  got  a  letter  from  Johnny  last  night.  He  was  very 
well.  1  stood  a  perfect  examination  last  night,  so  you  may  expect 
me  home  an  accomplished  young  lady  in  a  very  few  days. 

Tell  Reuben  to  write  and  give  me  his  address.  Tell  ma,  1  for¬ 
got  to  get  the  money  changed  she  gave  me.  I  was  so  much  engaged 
coming.  Mrs.  Ashley  (Mrs.  Kreeland,  that  was)  came  from  Mo¬ 
bile  to  Montgomery  with  me.  She  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  family.  Pa  boarded  with  her  in  Worhollok,  I  know  that 
last  word  is  not  spelt  right.  When  you  write,  tell  me  how  to  spell 
it.  My  ideas  are  not  settled  enough  yet,  but  I  will  write  in  a  few 
days  to  grandma.  Give  my  love  to  all.  Your  devoted  sister,  Ginnie. 

P.  S.  1  will  not  go  to  school  until  Monday.  Every  one  expected 
you  with  me.”  • 

On  Washington’s  birthday,  Ginnie  vvrote  she  saw  the  soldiers 
leave  Norfolk  for  Richmond:  “Feb.  22,  1858. 

Dearest  Sister:  I  received  your  long  and  kind  letter  yesterday 
night.  As  1  had  written  in  the  morning,  thought  I  would  wait  a  day 
or  two  to  answer  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  wish  to- know  what  sort 
of  a  time  1  had  at  Mrs.  Wheeler’s  without  the  Colonel.  Not  a  very 
nice  one,  I  assure  you!  She  talked  till  twelve  that  night  about  cous¬ 
in  Vicky,  and  in  the  morning  Mr.  Cornish  sent  around  very  early  to 
know  if  I  were  ready,  and  then  I  had  to  wait  two  hours  for  him!  So 
I  got  no  sleep  that  night,  but  I  had  a  nice  time  all  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Dr.  Robertson  did  not  go  on  account  of  his  shop  taking  fire.  I 
found  Mr.  Smith  very  different  from  what  1  expected.  He  is  very 
frisky,  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  think  Norfolk  quite  a  nice  place. 
It  was  snowing  Saturday  and  has  been  all  today. 

The  snow  and  hail  together  is  very  deep.  Miss  Till  Erringhouse 
has  been  here  ever  since  Friday.  She  is  a  great  deal  prettier  than 
the  likeness  you  have  of  her.  She  is  such  a  sweet  young  lady.  Jack 
Sharpe  or  Johnny  has  been  to  see  her  very  often.  The  girls  all 
seem  to  hate  him  and  always  plagueing  her  about  him.  I  think 
he  is  a  very  nice  young  man  myself,  as  much  as  I  know  of  him. 

Frank  Smith  went  to  church  with  Ellen  Alice  yesterday.  By 
the  way,  1  went  to  church  three  times  yesterday,  twice  to  St.  Pauls, 
once  to  Christ  Church,  where  I  heard  a  very  good  sermon.  Oh,  my 
pen  is  so  bad! 
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I  have  no t  commenced  school  yet.  Today,  we  have  holiday,  it 
eing  the  22,  but  I  took  a  music  lesson  this  morning.  Mr  Masi  is 
such  a  nice  lively  man.  I  saw  the  soldiers  marching  yesterday  on 
their  way  to  Richmond,  to  erect  Washington’s  monument  today. 

Annie  Riddick  is  the  only  boarder'  that  knew  you  Mrs  Gar¬ 
diner  came  to  see  me  Saturday  and  said  Miss  Lizzie  would' come 
be  ore  long.  She  has  “kicked”  Walter  Moore.  He  starts  for  New 
QrRans  next  Wednesday,  that  is  the  day  after  tomorrow.  Fannie 
and  Nannie  Ridley  are  the  prettiest  and  sweetest  girls  in  school 
except  Ellen  Alice  Smith;  Fannie  is  a  very  unobliging,  cross  girl 
1  wish  I  was  rooming  with  Teeny.  Miss  Till  says  I  ought  to 

br-n  1  Cu  V,,861  !"ld  °f  Fanny  S0  1  wil1  have  to  do  without  Teeny 

M  ir  np  E  0n  Say  yt>U  mUSt  answer  their  Otters  very  soon 

o  le  Paiker  was  here  when  you  were,  was  she  not?  She  is  here 

no  w.  I  here  is  a  very  pretty  girl  here  named  Lizzie  Walke  she 
seems  to  be  a  sweet  disposed  and  nice  girl. 

therein  T°hn  ^  g°ing  t0  AIa- •  yery  soon,  to  Eutaw,  and 

or  not  T  XaS'  1  C  °n  t  kn0W  whether  he  will  take  the  two  children 

How  do  you  and  cousin  Edwin  Kidd  come  on?  Has  he  been 
o  see  you  yet?  Does  William  Thompson  come  often  now?  As  I 
have  two  other  letters  to  write,  1  must  close. 

Your  Sister, 

GINNIE” 

July,  1858,  Ginnie  witnessed  a  memorable  event  ...  the  visit 
ol  the  Seventh  Regt.,  of  New  York  to  Richmond  as  escort  of  honor 

to  the  remains  of  Pres.  Monroe,  which  were  to  be  reinterred  in 
Hollywood  cemetery. 

They  came  by  water  to  Norfolk  and  were  met  by  a  procession 
formed  in  the  Market  Square  which  included  the  Mayor  the  City 
C  ouncil,  the  military  companies  and  the  citizens.  Among  the  volun- 
teeis  were  the  recently  formed  Hunter  Wodis  Rifles,  who  had  on 
eir  new  uniforms,  green  frock  coats  and  pants  with  black  velvet 
stripes  bordered  with  gold  and  the  new  army  regulation  hat. 

in  Richmond,  the  papers  noted  this  celebration  July  5th  •  “A  cere 
mony,  which  brought  to  the  shores  of  Virginia  five  hundred  of  the 
best  soldiers  of  New  York  and  arrayed  them  side  by  side  with  the 
gallant  V  irginia  troops,  in  honor  of  a  son  of  Virginia,  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  hero  and  an  American  Patriot,  shows  that  while  patriots 
and  presidents  die  and  moulder,  the  principles  of  patriotism  of 
love  of  country,  continue  indestructible.” 
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“As  soldiers  they  were  admired  beyond  conception,  as  gentle¬ 
men  they  commanded  the  esteem  and  respect  of  every  one.  Their 
beautiful  uniforms,  their  glittering  arms  and  their  splendid  band 
which  played  a  solemn  dirge,  attracted  the  attention  of  all.  A 
great  desire  arose  to  emulate  the  simplicity  of  their  uniforms  and 
was  responsible  several  years  later  for  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  grey.” 

Colonel  August  said,  “O,  may  the  memories  of  this  day  serve 
to  allay  sectional  jealousies  and  strife — may  all  of  our  efforts  be 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  our  country — the  perpetuation  of 
our  glorious  Union  and  the  rights  of  each  and  all  the  sovereignties 
that  compose  it.” 

At  a  great  banquet,  a  toast:  “To  the  Union  of  the  States.  May 
the  spirit  of  liberty  like  the  rod  of  Aaron  swallow  up  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism.”  Another,  “To  New  York  and  Virginia,  united  in  glory, 
united  by  interest,  united  by  marriage,  nothing  but  fanaticism  can 
separate  them.” 

The  Seventh  Regiment  were  astonished  strangers  in  a  strange 
land.  They  noticed  the  darkeys,  particularly  their  numbers,  and 
their  decorous  behavior,  their  alacrity  in  getting  out  of  the  path  of 
white  people,  and  how  they  laughed  and  joked  as  if  they  were  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world. 

The  money  bothered  the  Guards — ninepence  for  a  mint  julep; 
when  a  quarter  was  given,  ten  cents  received  in  change.  Four  pence 
and  sixpence  and  a  Spanish  quarter  only,  ninepence,  and  no  change 
came  back  under  five  cents. 

Edwin  Kidd  began  to  study  law:  “Eutaw,  Ala.,  Jan.  29,  1858. 
Dear  Cousin  Sue: 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  1  am  living  in  your  section 
of  the  state.  When  I  passed  thru  Eutaw  coming  from  La,  I  de¬ 
termined  some  day  to  live  here.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  and  I  am 
better  pleased  with  it  every  day.  I  am  reading  law  with  Mr.  W.  P. 
Webb,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  reputation  as  an  attorney. 

During  Christmas,  I  had  determined  to  visit  you,  but  a  large 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  desired  to  visit  Tuscaloosa  and 
have  a  frolic  on  the  boat.  I  was  persuaded  to  accompany  them  and 
so  had  to  defer  my  visit.  Do  you  live  immediately  on  the  stage 
road  or  how  far  from  it?  I  think  1  must  endeavor  to  see  you  this 
winter.  How  are  Aunt  Virginia  and  all  my  cousins? 
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ave  you  been  to  Shelby  lately  or  heard  from  them?  It  has 
been  some  time  since  I  heard  anything  from  the  relatives  there. 

1  savT  a  Dr-  Gayte  in  town  this  morning  who  tells  me  that 
he  knew  Uncle  Jasper  very  well;  he  was  unable  however  to  tell 
meanythmg  of  the  family.  He  appears  to  be  quite  a  clever  gentle- 

Write  soon  and  tell  me  how  you  all  are,  what  you  are  doing 

1  ™sh  t0  visit  y°u  S(>on;  but  cannot  say  exactly  when.  When  I 
come  1 11  stay  several  days  and  you  must  have  a  sweetheart  picked 
out  for  me  to  enliven  the  time. 

Have  you  any  nice  young  gentlemen  near  you,  and  have  you 
not  fallen  in  love  with  some  particular  one  yet?  I  have  been  noticing 
in  your  county  papers  for  your  marriage. 

Have  you  hard  from  La.  lately?  I  rec’d  a  letter  .from  Pa 
yesterday;  he  was  at  Baton  Rouge  attending  to  his  duties  as  Sena¬ 
tor,  Uncle  Hudson  was  also  there. 

Our  Debating  Club  meets  tonight;  I  am  selected  to  deliver  an 
address  and  I  must  close. 

Ciood  night.  Write  soon  to  your  affectionate  cousin, 

,  EDWIN  e!  KIDD.” 

.  |EdT  kl<  d  enthused  over  Sue’s  b«uity  and  accomplishments 
and  his  first  visit  to  “Myrtle  Grove”: 

M  .  “Eutaw,  Ala.,  March  12,  1858 

My  dear  Cousin: 

Instead  ol  sitting  in  your  parlor,  talking  or  listening  to  “Willie 
we  have  missed  you  &c”,  I  am  back  again  in  the  old  law  office  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dingy  volumes,  reams  of  paper  and  huge  bottles  of  ink. 

l.i  -a  <  ian"e  has  come  ovep  the  sP‘rit  of  my  dream”.  I  arrived 
here  this  morning  after  a  very  pleasant  trip.  I  had  to  wait  at  Macon 

some  time  the  morning  I  left  you,  and  had  the  “blues”  there  terribly 
for  about  two  hours.  y 

At  Greensboro,  I  met  several  acquaintances,  &  spent  the  time 
quite  agreeably  until  the  stage  arrived,  which  was  late  at  night. 

I  ell  Aunt,  that  I  left  her  letter  and  money  with  Mr.  Dugger  He 
thought  it  would  be  safer  than  to  mail  it,  he  will  send  aunt  Mr. 

.  verys  receiPt,  as  soon  as  he  delivers  the  money.  Mr.  Averv  had 
just  left  town  when  I  arrived. 

I  have  been  answering  letters  ever  since  I  returned  home  I 
have  just  finished  one  of  six  pages  to  a  particular  friend  describing 
my  visit  to  Marengo,  and  my  cousin  Sue,.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
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was  the  only  comparison  which  I  thought  would  at  all  apply;  my 
trip  to  Marengo  will  furnish  me  themes  for  several  letters.  I  never 
felt  so  unfit  for  studying  after  a  visit  in  my  life.  The  only  regret 
which  my  trip  gave  me,  is  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  all  the  time. 
I  found  you,  Cousin  Sue,  just  as  I  imagined  you,  so  kind,  agreeable 
and  so  handsome.  I  love  you  better  than  all  my  cousins,  1st,  for 
yourself,  and  2nd  because  you  are  uncle  Jasper’s  daughter.  Aunt 
was  so  accommodating  and  kind,  I  could  be  easily  spoiled  by  a  few 
more  such  visits.  How  I  wish  June  was  already  here! 

I  have  much  hard  studying  to  do^  between  then  and  now,  and 
will  probably  wish  it  farther  off  when  I  come  to  apply  for  a  license. 
Mr.  Webb  has  about  a  dozen  writs  for  me  to  copy;  I  must  forget 
everything  &  go  hard  to  work  as  soon  as  1  possibly  can. 

By  one  of  my  letters,  I  have  learned  that  Miss  Cathleen  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attentions  of  a  Dutchman!  Great  Caesar!  I^n’t  that 
terrible!  Of  course,  I  am  down  on  the  Dutch  more  than  ever.  I 
hate  the  whole  tribe,  from  Marx  down.  Miss  Crenshaw,  I  learn  is 
engaged  to  a  Presbyterian  minister  &  Miss  Reynolds  to  her  cousin 
in  Mississippi— am  I  not  in  a  terrible  fix?  What  must  1  do?.  1 
guess  I  had  better  fall  out  with  womankind  in  general,  let  them 
go  to  the  winds,  or  somebody  else.  They  seem  determined  to  let  me 
alone.  Never  mind,  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  somebody  will 
be  proud  to  claim  me;  isn’t  that  vanity? 

Have  you  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.  since  your  last?  There 
is  a  gentleman  here  well  acquainted  with  him,  says  he  is  quite  hand¬ 
some,  but  not  very  smart.  I  think  that  he  flirted  with  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  sweetheart,  &  he  is  not  very  fond  of  him. 

I  send  you  this  morning  one  volume  of  “The  Souvenirs  of  Tra¬ 
vel”.  You  will  probably  find  it  a  readable  book,  my  2nd  volume  is 
loaned  out.  You  must  tell  me  know  how  you  are  pleased  with  it. 

The  circus  which  I  spoke  of  was  delayed  on  account  of  “high 
water”  &  will  show  here  next  Monday.  We  expect  fine  fun  then. 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  brother  Eugene,  he  was  at  Cam¬ 
den  in  Arkansas  on  a  visit  to  see  some  of  the  innumerable  relatives, 
I  do  not  know  whom.  He  will  return  soon  and  commence  reading 
medicine.  I  wish  he  could  visit  you.  You  would  like  him  better 
than  me,  he  is  so  jovial  and  full  of  fun  &  withal  very  goodlooking. 

Pa  had  also  written  me  a  letter;  he  will  leave  Baton  Rouge 
in  a  few  weeks.  He  is  in  the  Senate.  I  have  not  heard  from  my 
“dozen”  sisters  in  some  time.  I  will  write  to  grandpa  Kidd  soon 
and  tell  him  to  be  ready  for  us  in  June.  I  will  tell  him  to  give  another 
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conversational  party  &  be  sure  to  invite  Mr.  Wales  W— .  We’ll  have 
a  glorious  time.  \ou  must  go  with  me  to  Talladega,  where  I  know 
we  will  have  a  very  pleasant  time. 

Mr.  Webb  has  just  invited  me  to  go  down  to  the  jail  with 
him  and  hear  what  his  clients,  six  poor  negroes,  have  to  say  about 
their  case. 

1  must  cl°se  for  this  time,  Adieu.  Your  attached  cousin,  Edwin. 

(  » 

Reuben  pictured  life  at  the  Institute  to  Sue: 

Georgia  Military  Institute,  April  4th,  1858 

Dear  Sister: 

1  received  your  letter  on  yesterday.  As  I  have  nothing  to  do 
this  evening,  I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  & 
what  I  am  doing  in  the  way  of  studying 

Well,  I  am  getting  along  pretty  well  in  drilling.  I  have  no 
musket  yet,  but  expect  to  get  one  next  week,  &  will  go  into  the 
company  in  about  a  month,  as  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  until  we 
are  perfectly  drilled  &  know  every  position. 

I  am  studying  Geometry,  Algebra, French,  Geography,  &  Gram¬ 
mar.  I  expect  you  will  think  I  have  very  little  to  do,  but  so  many 
pages  in  Geography  and  Algebra  are  no  small  task,  for  it  takes  all 
of  my  time  to  get  them,  then,  I  don’t  know  them  too  well.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  about  studies. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  been  to  Spring  Hill.  I  hope  you 
had  a  fine  time  while  you  were  there.  I  am  glad  that  Miss  Annie  and 
Jennie  Tayloe  are  coming  home  so  that  you  may  have  some  one 
to  go  to  see.  Tell  Miss  Annie  she  must  not  get  married  until  I  am 
at  home,  so  that  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  married. 

O,  we  had  a  dancing  frolic  here  about  a  week  ago,  invited 
the  young  ladies  of  Marietta,  and  danced  nearly  all  night.  I  ex¬ 
pect  we  will  give  a  party  on  the  first  of  next  month,  as  the  students 
generally  give  one  every  May,  &  a  large  ball  at  the  examination,  to 
which  I  shall  invite  a  great  many  of  the  Prairieville  folks,  although  I 
don’t  think  many  of  them  will  come  as  it  is  most  too  far  to  go  to 
a  ball.  When  you  see  Miss  Joe  Manning,  tell  her  that  her  two 
cousins  are  here  and  doing  finely,  that  we  all  room  in  the  same 
cabin.  One  of  them  will  graduate  iri  July,  and  the  other,  next  July, 
three  years,  which  will  be  the  same  time  I  expect  to  get  my  diploma, 
if  I  stay  here  till  then,  which  I  think  I  shall  do  if  I  am  not  ex¬ 
pelled!  —  ?  ???? 
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You  must  take  care  of  Belle  and  not  let  her  die,  for  if  you 
do  I  will  not  like  it  so  much.  How  does  Ma  like  the  hounds?  Has 
she  killed  any  of  them  yet?  I  expected  to  hear  of  their  death  some 
time  ago,  but  would  not  like  to  hear  it  as  I  think  a  good  deal  of  them. 

You  told  me  to  write  to  Wm.  Thompson.  I  will  write  him 
tonight  if  I  have  time  and  tell  him  to  go  and  see  you  all  once  more 
before  he  leaves  for  New  Orleans.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  so 
Goodbye.  Give  my  love  to  all.  Tell  grandma  that  I  will  try  and 
write  to  her  next  Saturday.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  V.  KIDD 

P.  S. — My  respects  to  all  the  gents  and  love  to  all  the  ladies.” 

List  of  popular  music  sent  by  Reuben  to  Ginnie,  asking  her  to 
practice  and  learn  them: 

Syracuse  Polka 
Helen’s  Dream 
La  Coralie  Schottische 
Coquette  Polka 
Evening  Star  Waltz 
Tuscan  Waltz 

Come,  Dearest,  The  Daylight  is  Gone 
A  place  in  Thy  Memory,  Dearest 
The  Lone  Starry  Hours 
Oh,  When  They  Brought  Me  Hither 
I  Do  Not  Love  Thee 
My  Soul  Is  Dark — Byron 

Ginnie  described  to  Sue  a  patriotic  entertainment: 

Norfolk,  April  6,  1858. 

Dear  Sister: 

Your  letter  received  last  Thursday  and  woold  have  been  an¬ 
swered  sooner,  but  I  had  written  to  Ma  the  day  before  I  got  yours, 
&  thought  one  letter  a  week  would  do  you.  Ma  says  I  write  so  sel¬ 
dom. 

Yesterday  was  a  great  day  with  the  Institute  girls.  Our  “glor¬ 
ious  flag”  was  presented  to  the  boys.  The  whole  yard  was  crammed 
with  people  of  every  description.  Mary  Garnet  presented  it.  Ellen 
Alice  and  Ginnie  Noe  were  the  flag  bearers,  and  six  little  girls  in 
white  stood  on  each  side  of  them. 

Mary  was  dressed  in  white  tarlton,  trimmed  up  the  sides  with 
evergreens  &  on  the  neck  and  sleeves  with  the  same,  and  a  beautiful 
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white  wreath  formed  a  lovely  contrast  to  her  jetty  ringlets.  Her  hair 

curls  naturally  and  is  very  pretty.  She  was  the  prettiest  person 
here  by  far. 

John  I  ayloe  received  the  flag  and  made  quite  a  nice  speech 
to  the  girls,  then  Dick  laylor  delivered  a  long  speech,  but  there 
was  so  much  fuss,  I  did  not  hear  him.  Alter  the  performance  was 
over,  the  boys  marched  around  the  Institute  twice.  They  ' gave  us 
some  beautiful  music  on  their  band. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.Masi’s  family.  He  introduced 
his  wife  to  me,  and  showed  his  three  little  boys;  &  as  they  were 
marching  around,  he  pointed  to  Frank,  the  second  lieutenant  and 
told  me  how  intelligent  he  was. 

d  he  flag  was  a  beautiful  one.  It  had  a  very  large  brazen  eagle, 
which  stood  upon  top.  In  presenting  it,  Mary  had  the  head  towards 
the  Institute  and  the  back  to  the  audience.  I  stood  in  the  window  of 
Fllen  Alice  s  room  upstairs,  and  saw  everything  very  well,  but  did 
not  hear  very  well. 

After  all,  but  a  few  were  gone,  one  of  the  little  girls  danced  the 
Highland  Fling”  for  Frank  Smith.  Her  name  is  Ella  Harrison. 

1^  had^  to  play  and  after  she  stopped,  he  made  me  play  “Syracuse 
Polka”.  He  is  such  a  nice  young  man  and  so  handsome!  There 
was  a  beautiful  young  lady  with  him,  Miss  Lydia  Adams,  to  whom 
he  is  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  report  of  his  and  Ellen 
Alice  s  engagement  is  false,  Richard  Walke  is  courting  her,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  but  she  has  a  great  many  beaux,  &  is  going  to  leave  school 
this  summer.  Why  don’t  you  write  to  her?  Yes,  Sue  Wingfield  is 
coming  here  to  school. 

lou  say  I  owe  you  a  letter.  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  for 
I  wrote  to  you  the  week  you  stayed  at  grandma’s  a  long  letter,  too. 

I  do  wish  Mr.  Steele  had  brought  my  bundle  for  me.  When  you 
send  it,  send  my  tucking  comb,  too  and  my  jet  bracelet,  for  I  will 
need  it  this  summer.  The  girls  here  dress  as  fine  as  the  finest  young 
ladies  in  the  South,  &  are  as  vain  as  they  can  be.  They  never  think  . 
of  weaiing  anything  but  silk.  I  got  some  fringe  for  my  shally  yester¬ 
day,  &  have  got  to  put  it  on  today.  If  Jennie  Tayloe  is  at  home,  give 
my  love  to  her,  tell  her  I  will  write  to  her  in  a  few  days.  Today 
is  out  last  holiday,  tomorrow  is  schoolday.  Give  my  love  to  all. 
Write  soon  to  your  sister,  Ginnie.” 

Edwin  Kidd  gave  Sue  an  enthusiastic,  delightful  account  of 
his  public  debate: — 
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“Eutaw,  April  7th,  1858 

My  Dear  Cousin,  I  am  in  great  haste,  but  must  try  to  scribble  you 
a  short  description  of  our  debate  last  night.  It  was  for  me  the 
most  glorious  time  of  my  life,  more  so  than  when  at  Harpersville 
the  rabble  pulled  off  the  board  of  the  house  &c.  We  had  a  very  large 
and  intelligent  audience  and  remarkably  appreciative.  From  the 
time  1  commenced  until  I  sat  down  I  was .  greeted  with  applause, 
round  after  round;  several  pronounced  it  the  best  effort  they  had 
ever  heard  from  so  young  a  man  and  ladies  looked  very  affectionate¬ 
ly.  I  think  I  will  break  off  the  engagement  of  Miss  C.  Shaw;  let 
me  stop  my  vanity  and  tell  you  something  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  organized  by  calling  General  Huccabee  of  Greensboro  to 
the  chair.  Mr.  jack  spoke  first  and  set  forth  the  claims  of  Mt. 
Vernon  in  glowing  pictures,  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Pierce  on  the 
negative  who  however  spoke  more  for  the  affirmative  than  his  own 
side.  Mr.  Pierce  made,  I  think,  the  best  speech  of  the  occasion  on 
the  negative.  Several  of  my  friends  have  given  me  the  preference 
but  they  are  partial.  We  spoke  until  1 1  o’clock  and  no  one  seemed 
tired. 

A  small  sum  of  money  was  collected  which  is  to  be  forwarded 
soon  to  Madame  Le  Vert.  I  will  send  you  a  paper  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings.  Tell  Mrs.  Tayloe  to  examine  her  paper.  I 
ended  my  speech  with  an  original  poem  which  I  will  send  you  soon; 
it  may  be  published. 

I  have  rec’d  a  letter  from  Reuben;  he  was  well.  I  intend  writ¬ 
ing  him  soon  and  describing  our  debate. 

Pa  was  in  Shelby  a  few  days  since,  but  has  returned  home 
without  calling  by  to  see  me;  “Let  him  rip.” 

Mr.  Gabriel  is  the  same  who  taught  at  Norfolk.  Mr.  Toomer 
was  the  gentleman  who  knew  Dr.  B.  I  still  believe  that  you  are 
“sorter”  loving  him.  “Honor  bright”  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Perrin  is  waiting  at  the  door  with  his  carriage  to  take  me 
home  with  him,  so  cousin  excuse  this  horribly  short,  badly  written 
letter  and  1  will  promise  never  to  write  such  another.  My  love  to 
Aunt  and  Ginnie  when  you  write  to  her. 

Your  sincerely  affectionate 
COUSIN  EDWIN” 

Ginnie  exasperated  Prof.  Masi: 

“Norfolk,  May  20,  1858 

Darling  Sister: 

I  received  your  nice  letter  last  night  and  as  I  like  to  get  letters 
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as  often  as  possible,  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  be  very  punctual.  I  am 
happy  to  hear  you  spent  a  nice  time  with  Miss  Laura.  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  school.  Has  Pauline  stopped  school  also?  I  think 
you  and  William  Thompson  live  near  enough  to  visit  and  converse 
with  each  other  without  so  much  writing.  How  are  you  two  coming 
on  in  your  love  affairs? 

May  23 — Well,  I  commenced  this  on  Friday  and  this  is  Mon¬ 
day.  Since  then  I  have  received  letters  from  Reuben  and  Ma.  Tell 
Ma,  I  am  much  obliged  to  her  for  the  money  she  sent  me,  and  for 
sending  Reuben’s  letter.  I  got  one  from  him  the  same  night.  He 
seems  to  like  school  very  well,  but  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the 
young  ladies  in  town.  I  am  sorry  for  him  if  he  has  nothing  else  to 
say  of  them  but  that  they  were  ‘horrid  creatures’.  Ain’t  you?  He 
also  said  that  Mr.  Manning  was  stabbed  the  day  before  he(wrote  & 
not  expected  to  recover.  Joe  Manning’s  cousin?  He  spoke  of  a 
wedding  in  our  neighborhood.  It  was  Mr.  Randolph’s,  I  suppose? 

Iiow  did  you  like  Mr.  Gilbert?  I  think  him  a  very  nice  young 
man,  but  I  did  not  fancy  his  companion  at  all,  probably  because 
he  said  something,  in  my  hearing,  I  did  not  like.  Did  you  see  or  hear 
anything  of  the  Nbrwoods  while  in  Dayton?  Betty  Curry? 

With  regard  to  your  quarrel  with  Toodie,  she  introduced  the 
subject  by  asking  me  if  you  had  told  me  about  it?  I  feigned  ignor¬ 
ance  &  then  she  referred  me  to  you,  but  I  did  not  deny  or  affirm  I 
had  ever  heard  anything  of  the  kind. 

Ellen  Alice  rooms  with  me  now.  Ada  was  so  ill  as  to  require  a 
room  to  herself,  &  Ellen  Alice  gave  up  hers  and  sleeps  with  me.  Ada 
has  been  ill  since  she  came.  She  had  a  chill  yesterday  and  the  day 
before. 

I  took  a  dancing  lesson  last  Friday  and'  will  take  another  to¬ 
morrow.  Mr.  Martin  seems  to  be  a  very  good  teacher.  I  will  write 
you  a  list  of  the  pieces  I’ve  taken  later.  As  for  arithmetic.  I  am  at 
the  head  of  my  class,  &  don’t  do  much  at  that.  We  have  been 
thiough  fractions  once,  but  Mr.  Gatewood  turned  us  back  and  we 
are  nearly  through  them  again.  I  will  be  glad  when  we  finish  them 
for  I  know  them  all  by  heart.  I  got  along  very  well  with  Mr.  Masi 
until  Thursday  singing  class.  He  was  angry  all  day.  One  of  the  girls 
made  a  ludicrous  mistake  at  which  I  laughed.  He  flew  into  a  pet  & 
told  me  if  I  could  behave  no  better  I  could  leave  the  class.  I  stayed 
until  that  lesson  was  through,  but  I  do  not  intend  going  in  it  again. 

I  don  t  care  if  he  is  my  teacher,  he  shall  not  lord  over  me  in  that 
manner.  I  am  as  independent  as  he.  I  get  along  very  well  in  taking 
my  lessons  though. 
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I  got  Miss  Ann  Fox  to  cut  my  brilliantine  body  for  me  to 
make.  It  is  made  surplus  &  fits  very  well.  It  is  rather  short.  Miss 
Ann  is  making  my  lawn  dress  now.  I  get  Mrs.  Couch  to  show  me 
&  I  mend  my  things  myself.  I  am  going  to  make  a  loose  sack  this 
week.  They  are  all  the  style.  Ginnie.” 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  Mr.  Smith  gave  Ginnie’s  characteristics 
as  a  student  and  her  conduct  while  in  classes: 

“Norfolk,  Va.,  June  11th,  1858. 

,  My  dear  Mrs.  Kidd,  Yours  of  the  1st  inst.  has  been  received 
and  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  know  the  anxiety 
that  a  mother  feels  on  account  of  an  absent  child.  As  I  could  not 
send  you  such  a  report  as  I  knew  you  would  wish  to  receive,  I 
thought  that  I  would  wait  a  while  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  ere 
long  to  send  you  such  a  report. 

Virginia  is  sometimes  very  rude  in  her  manners,  &  occasion¬ 
ally  when  everything  does  not  go  on  to  suit  her,  professes  ignorance 
when,  questions  are  asked  her  in  the  class,  which  her  teachers  at¬ 
tribute  to  stubbornness.  She  has  never,  however,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  given  an  insolent  reply  to  any  of  her  teachers.  To  myself 
personally,  she  has  always  been  respectful.  The  chief  fault  which 
1  have  found  with  her  is  that  she  does  not  apply  herself  as  she 
should  to  her  studies.  She  has  a  good  mind  and  can  learn  well  if  she 
will. 

Mr.  Masi  informs  me  that  she  does  well  in  her  music,  &  I  can 
testify  that  she  is  regular  &  faithful  in  her  practicing.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  that  Mr.  Masi  found  with  her  in  the  singing  class  was  that  she 
habitually  laughed  &  talked  so  much  as  seriously  to  interrupt  the 
class.  After  repeatedly  requesting  her  to  behave,  but  in  vain,  he 
at  length  said,  “Miss  Kidd,  I  can  put  up  with  a  great  deal  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  but  if  you  have  no  desire  to  improve  your¬ 
self,  I  cannot  consent  that  the  whole  class  shall  suffer  on  your  ac¬ 
count.  If  therefore  you  have  determined  not  to  behave,  I  must  re¬ 
quest  that  you  leave  the  class.” 

She  has  rejoined  the  class,  but  has  been  distinctly  informed 
that  her  continuance  in  it  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  she 
deports  herself.  I  hope  &  believe  that  the  lesson  she  has  learned 
will  prove  a  salutary  one. 

Virginia’s  manners  are,  I  have  remarked,  frequently  rude, 
very  unlike  her  sister  in  this  respect,  &  perhaps  on  this  account, 
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we  notice  it  the  more,  But  I  hope  .that  she  is  improving,  &  she 
has  some  redeeming  traits.  Lor  example  there  is  perhaps  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  class  who  has  been  kept  in  more  hours  than  she  has,  since 
her  arrival  here  for  missing  her  lessons,  sometimes  because  she  had 
not  learned  them;  but  more  frequently,  perhaps,  because  she  was 
stubborn  and  would  not  answer  when  questioned.  Yet  she  always, 
when  thus  detained  after  school  hours,  sits  down  in  apparently 
very  good  humor  &  learns  them.  I  have  thought  that  the  best  way 
with  her  was  to  let  her  see  that  the  lesson  was  to  be  learned  &  re¬ 
cited  too,  &  if  it  were  not  done  at  the  proper  time,  at  would  have 
to  be  done  afterwards. 


It  is  painful  to  me  to  have  to  write  you  thus.  It  would  give 
me  far  more  pleasure  to  have  to  write  you  a  different  report.  If 
I  could,  I  know  that  you  would  rather  have  a  true  report  than  an 
unfaithful  one.  I  do  not  by  any  means  feel  discouraged.  I  have 
had  much  harder  cases  to  deal  with  &  have  witnessed  frequently 
the  most  gratifying  improvement. 

Give  my  best  love  to  Sue.  Tell  her  she  has  not  been  forgotten 
by  me  or  any  of  her  friends.  I  married  one  of  her  old  schoolmates, 
Elizabeth  Cartwright,  not  long  since.  Ask  her  how  she  is  getting 
along  with  her  ‘Methodist  Preacher.’  I  presume  that  she  is  wait¬ 
ing  foi  me  to  get  my  ‘call’  to  Demopolis  before  she  has  the  knot 
tied.  By  the  way,  it  is. very  strange  that  you  &  Sue  should  have 
heard  such  a  report.  I  have  never  heard  a,  line  on  the  subject  ex¬ 
cept  through  you.  Yours  respectfully,  A.  S.  Smith.” 

Was  it  so  that  an  intended  call  was  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Smith? 
This  Call  was  never  made,  and  Lonnie  Smith  wrote  in  disdain 
to  Sue  concerning  the  rumor: 

....  The  idea  that  father  will  go  to  Demopolis  amuses  me  very 
much.  If  you  have  ever  been  there,  you  know  that  it  is  a  little 
village  of  about  500  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  sickly  neighborhood. 

I  suppose  the  church  can  hardly  support  a  single  minister,  much 
less  one  who  has  a  family.  Besides,  father  has  property  to  the 
amount  of  20  or  30  thousand  dollars,  which  could  not  be  sold  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  great  sacrifice.  He  generally  has  three  or  four  calls  every 
year.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  go  to  Demopolis. 

I  knew  that  your  sister  was  in  Norfolk,  for  Sister  has  often 
mentioned  her  in  her  letters,  and  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  her.  I 
shall  try  and  make  friends  with  her  when  I  go  there  in  July,  and 
will  assist  her  in  her  studies. 

You  may  thank  heaven  you  are  a  woman,  for  you  can  with 
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impunity  feel  and  exhibit  a  friendship  for  any  one  you  choose..  But 
if  I  lend  a  lady  a  book,  send  her  a  bouquet,  walk  with  her  twice, 
and  pay  her  three  visits  in  a  month,  some  one  says  I  am  in  love 
with  her,  that  it  will  be  ungentlemanly  and  dishonorable  if  I  don’t 
address  her  and  give  her  the  opportunity  of  adding  my  name  to  her 
discarded  suitors.  Verily,  verily,  it  is  a  hard  case  that  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age  and  country,  a  gentleman  cannot  have  a  lady  friend 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  being  discarded,  or  the  still 
moi e  dreadful  necessity  of  being  accepted!  We  of  the  sterner  sex 
are  obliged,  like  Adam,  to  earn  our  living  by  the  sweat  of  our 
blows,  or  still  harder  by  wearing  out  our  minds.  Hence  we  make 
it  a  rule  to  work  for  the  highest  salaries,  because  high  salaries  show 
an  appreciation. 

Father  would  be  glad  if  I  would  marry  and  settle  down,  &  take 
the  principleship  of  his  school.  I  object  to  settling  down  until  I 
have  made  enough  money  to  spend  a  year  or  two  at  a  German  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  wish  to  study  chemistry  under  Professor  Liebig. 

Now,  dear  Sue,  think  long  and  earnestly  before  you  enter  that 
state  from  which  as  from  death  there  is  no  return.  I  have  often 
professed  my  intention  of  living  a  life  of  single  blessedness,  a  bad 
promise  is  better  broken  than  kept.” 

Ginnie  saved  even  scraps  of  her  mother’s  letters: 

“.  .  .  The  days  are  sad  without  thee.  Yours  most  affectionately 
V.  G.  Kidd.” 

.  .  .  How  is  it  that  you  have  so  little  time  to  write?  Sue  used 
to  write  oftener  and  longer,  so  I  hope  you  will  How  do  your 
clothes  suit  in  a,  new  place?  and  how  many  more  will  you  want?” 

.  .  .  Get  some  one  to  cut  you  one  of  those  pointed  basque  patterns 
and  send  it  to  me.  This  letter  will  reach  you  about  my  birthday, 
being  born  the  11th  of  Nov.  1811.” 

•  .  .  Marx  will  not  pay  me  and  I  fear  I  will  have  to  sue  him.’ 

I  had  no  idea  he  could  be  so  mean,  and  am  angry  at  myself  for 
ever  having  any  dealings  with  him.” 

•  •  •  Hotie  and  Jinnie  Tayloe  seemed  to  be  much  pleased 
with  their  school.  I  expect  Mr.  Smith  is  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Tourney,  the  principal.” 

•  •  •  March  16,  1858 — There  have  been  no  parties,  everything 
as  quiet  as  possible.  Your  little  maid  comes  up  every  Sunday  to 
get  her  biscuit  and  sugar.  Sue  and  Mrs.  Tayloe  have  been  going 
to  church  all  Lent. 
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Please  attend  to  your  clothes.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  more 
trouble  on  that  score.  You  must  learn  your  dancing  lessons  well. 
What  were  your  last  pieces  of  music  on  the  piano  and  guitar?  All 
the  relatives  are  well,  but  grandmother  had  a  very  bad  attack. 

A -  is  a  nice  girl.  Carrie  will  have  but  few  beaus  when 

she  is  beside  her.  The  widower  Sledge  is  to  be  married  tonight 
to  Miss  Patty  Strudwick,  so  the  last  of  the  Strudwicks  is  gone. 

‘There  swim  no  goose  either  green  or  late, 

But  finds  some  gander  for  its  mate’.” 

Virginia  Kidd  was  so  proud  of  Sue’s  beauty  that  she  had  many 
daguerreotypes  taken  of  her.  One  she  sent  to  her  cousin  Alice  Gee 
in  Columbia,  Tennessee.  She  gave  several  to  her  friends  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  One  given  to  an  ardent  lover  was  buried  with  him  at  his 
dying  request.  Another  Sue  sent  to  Miss  Judkins,  her  first  school 
teacher,  from  Boston,  Mass.,  who  began  teaching  in  the  Canebrake 
and  never  returned  North.  She  thanked  Sue  for  her  gift: 

“Huntsville,  May  23,  1858. 

My  dear  young  friend,  You  may  be  assured  I  was  delighted 
to  hear  from  you  and  see  your  fair  young  face.  You  have  matured 
very  much  as  I  thought  you  would.  Ask  your  mother  if  she  has 
ever  been  sorry  that  she  put  scissors  to  your  long  braids?  Thank 
you  very  much  for  sending  me  yourself  to  look  at. 

I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Tayloe  a  great  deal  about  the  Cane- 
brake  and  the  old  neighborhood.  It  has  indeed  greatly  changed. 
You  know  why  I  am  here?  Trying  to  aid  in  drawing  some  of  our 
young  hearts  churchwards.  We  have  a  dear  little  church  school 
of  twenty-five  girls,  older  and  younger.  Three  of  them  have  been 
confirmed  recently  and  I  have  great  hopes  that  seven  more  will  be 
fully  prepared  on  the  dear  Bishop’s  next  visitation.  I  have  it  all 
my  own  way,  all  alone,  and  only  go  to  Mr.  Lay  for  advice  when  I 
need  it.  But  Mr.  Lay  seems  very  well  satisfied  with  the  “goings  on.” 
We  try  to  make  our  secondary  aim,  to  please  him,  next  to  pleas¬ 
ing  God. 

The  church  element  is  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  little 
church  school,  and  we  go  from  week  day  prayers  every  Litany  Day 
to  our  week  day  duties  in  the  school  room.  God  blesses  us  and 
blesses  their  intellectual  labors  and  we  are  all  so  happy  together. 

You  told  me  I  must  tell  you  all  about  myself  and  you  see 
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that  I  have  obeyed.  I  have  been  here  three  years  and  have  always 
desired  to  hear  something  about  you.  I  supposed  you  had  long  for¬ 
gotten  ine.  1  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  that  I  was  re¬ 
membered.  I  wanted  very  much  to  write  you  a  long  letter,  a  true 
old  fashioned  letter,  but  Convention  has  left  me  not  a  spare  mo¬ 
ment.  Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  your  kind  mother, 
whom  I  always  wished  to  have  seen  oftener. 

Do  come  up  and  see  our  lovely  Parish.  You  would  be  wel¬ 
comed,  I  can  assure  you.  Pray  write  me  something  of  your  uncle 
Montague’s  family.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  has  become  of 
them  all. 

If  you  ever  see  Cecille  Fournier  and  Mrs.  McRae,  please  give 
my  best  love  to  them.  I  shall  never  forget  their  kindness  in  days 
past. 

You  must  look  to  Mr.  Tayloe  for  Convention  news.  We  have 
enjoyed  it  beyond  words.  I  hope,  my  dear  child,  that  you  are 
safely  folded  in  the  Church’s  arms.  Believe  me. 

Ever  truly  yours,  M.  A.  Judkins” 

Sue’s  friend,  Lizzie  Gardiner,  wrote  a  gossipy  letter.  She 
was  later  married  to  Walter  Moore  in  Christ  Church,  Norfolk,  by 
Rev.  A.  Okeson,  in  1865,  and  made  her  home  in  Baltimore. 

“Strawberry  Plains,  Aug.  22,  1858. 

My  dear  Sue,  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  write,  but 
all  in  vain,  for  something  has  prevented  each  time.  1  don’t  think 
any  apology  is  required  as  you  made  me  wait  so  long  for  your 
last  letter;  but  I  enjoyed  it  very  much  when  it  did  come. 

Ellen  Alice  is  with  me  and  she  is  writing  to  you  now.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  compare  our  letters  when  we  finish  and  see  if  we  have  not 
written  the  same  things.  I  am  afraid  she  is  having  a  dull  time, 
although  she  seems  to  get  along  very  well.  We  eat,  practice,  walk, 
play  backgammon,  receive  visitors  and  a  variety  of  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Ellen  Alice  reminds  me  today  of  old 
times.  She  says  she  is  angry  and  is  frowning  at  the  greatest  rate. 
She  has  several  letters  at  home  and  they  will  not  send  them;  that 
is  the  cause  of  her  anger. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  about  Mr.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Couch 
not  speaking.  Mr.  Davis  sold  the  farm  he  formerly  owned  and 
bought  another. 

Mr.  Sylvester  married  a  young  lady  from  Carolina.  I  never 
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recovered  from  the  shock,  but  never  mind,  while  there’s  life  there’s 
hope. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Mr.  Dunbar’s  good  fortune — a  Mr.  In¬ 
gram  died  a  few  weeks  ago  and  left  him  ten  thousand  dollars! 

Cousin  Tom  has  been  down  and  staid  nearly  two  weeks.  He 
left  on  Thursday  for  Clinton.  He  begged  and  entreated  me  to  go 
home  with  him,  and  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  do  so,  but  Ma 
would  not  consent.  I  may  go  this  fall.  Cousin  Tom  has  not  improv¬ 
ed  a  particle  that  is,  I  don’t  expect  he  has,  his  face  is  so  cover¬ 
ed  with  hair  that  very  little  of  it  is  visible. 

I  have  not  seen  Fannie  Bernard  for  an  age,  and  I  hear  noth¬ 
ing  of  her.  Carrie  Russell  is  in  her  glory  now — she  is  expecting 
SaHie  Bet  Taylor  to  visit  her  this  summer.  Bob  Bernard  is  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  Carrie;  I  heard  they  were  engaged,  "but  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  suppose  you  know  Sue  Ruffin  and  Contie  Brown  are 
married.  Mary  Ambler  was  married  last  Wednesday.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sharp  have  gone  up  to  the  wedding.  Bob  Tucker  and  Jonnie 
Snuth  were  here  one  evening  this  week.  I  believe  Mr.  Tucker  is 
lather  smitten  with  Ellen  Alice,  but  she  does  not  like  him  and 
treats  him  with  the  greatest  contempt.  Does  Ellen  Alice  make  you 
hei  confidante?  I  believe,  from  something  I  heard  her  say,  that 
she  is  engaged,  but  don’t  say  anything  about  it,  you  will  know  in 
good  time.  Speaking  of  engagements,  I  wish  to  inform  you,  Miss 
Sue,  that  I  am  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Moore.  I  have  not  seen  him  ex¬ 
cept  in  church  for  three  weeks.  When  we  happen  to  meet,  we-  are 
good  friends.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Ruffin  was  dead?  Nannie  is 
almost  broken-hearted.  She  is  going  back  to  Richmond  to  school 
Emily  Hinton  has  discarded  Mr.  Walke.  Are  you  sorry?  Ellen 
Alice  and  I  expect  to  go  to  Portsmouth  next  week.  I  received  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Griffith  this  morning. 

\  ou  must  excuse  this  paper — I  did  not  know  it  was  torn  until 
I  had  nearly  finished  my  letter.  I  asked  Ellen  Alice  to  let  me  read 
her  letter,  but  she  would  not,  and  I  expect  she  has  written  some¬ 
thing  about  me,  which  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  when  you  write. 

I  don’t  intend  she  shall  read  this. 

All  join  me  in  love.  Ma  has  been  quite  sick,  but  is  better 
now.  Yours  Sincerely,  Lizzie.” 

Life  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  “A  clime  barren  and  destitute  of 

those  lights  and  shades  which  beget  items  of  interest  to  polite 
ears.” 
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Pin  Oaks,  Texas,  Oct.  1858,  Henry  Vaughan  to  Sue: 

Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you,  the  best  be¬ 
loved  of  all  the  cousinly  host.  Why  have  you  not  written  to  me? 
Have  I  uttered  one  sentiment  or  written  one  line  that  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  your  gentle  nature?  Have  1 
ever  addressed  you  in  any  other  manner  than  in  terms  of  almost 
deferential  politeness  or  in  such  a  way  as  a  cousin  might  do  with 
propriety?  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing -from  you. 

The  hamlet  of  Owensville  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  banks 
of  the  Brazos,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  country  I 
ever  saw.  lexas  is  beyond  doubt,  the  country  for  young  men  and 
although  I  expect  to  come  home  soon  for  my  negroes,  my  stay 
will  be  limited  to  a  few  days. 

Dear  Cousin,  if  you  only  could  catch  one  glimpse  bf  me,  as 
I  toil  on  my  dreary  way,  day  after  day,  you  would  not  be  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  a  man  who  is  not  able  or  willing  to  work,  or  who 
does  not  possess  enough  of  industry  or  energy  to  frame  out  for  him¬ 
self  a  habitation  here  below. 

I  have  launched  out  my  bark  aright,  I  have  started  fairly  and 
openly  with  the  world,  if  the  stimuli  and  inducements  hold  out; 
if  I  do  not  succeed,  I,  and  I  alone,  am  to  blame. 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  your  letter  encouraged  me,  it  in¬ 
spired  me  with  new  life  energy.  I  went  to  my  duty  with  more 
light  heartedness  and  satisfaction  than  I  had  felt  since  I  left  home. 
If  you  will  only  write  often,  I  will  not  pretend  how  happy  it  will 
make  your  poor  old  stranger  cousin  in  a  strange  land  among  strang¬ 
ers. 

The  only  objections  I  have  to  Texas  is  the  sudden  and  severe 
Northers  which  prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year,  October.  Al¬ 
though  the  weather  is  generally  very  mild  and  genial,  at  times  when 
we  least  expect  it,  a  Norther  fromi  the  chilly  pole  will  set  in  upon 
us;  ere  we  are  aware  of  the  change  from  Spring’s  pleasant  temper¬ 
ature,  we  have  a  freezing  spell,  and  blankets  are  forced  to  be 
brought  into  speedy  requisition. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  started  on  a  trip  to  the  country,  which 
led  me  across  a  boundless  prairie;  during  four  or  five  miles  the 
weather  was  as  pleasant  as  heart  could  wish,  not  a  breeze  was 
stirring,  no  intimation  was  perceptible  of  change.  1  had  finished  one 
half  of  my  journey  and  begun  my  return  home;  suddenly  a  dark 
speck  was  visible  on  the  horizon.  Before  I  had  time  to  reach  home, 
or  to  provide  myself  in  any  way  against  its  severity,  a  Norther 
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burst  upon  me  with  most  overwhelming  force.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  suffered  as  much  from  cold  in  many  many  days. 

I  would  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  Texas  and  Texas  life,  but  I 
must  hurry  on.  Shortly  after  arriving  here,  I  proceeded  to  form 
a  copartnership  with  a  man  whose  practical  knowledge  of  bus¬ 
iness  and  whose  known  integrity  entitled  him  to  any  amount  of  con¬ 
fidence,  and  embarked  in  stock  raising,  connecting  it  at  the  same 
time  with  a  small  farm,  intending  to  raise  sheep  or  horses  for  which 
this  is  the  finest  country  in  the  Union.  I  have  now  some  380  head 
of  sheep,  and  some  few  horses.  I  think  if  no  untoward  circum¬ 
stances  transpire,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  will  be  a  wealthy 
man. 

You  have  no  idea,  Cousin  Sue,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  that 
you  took  such  an  interest  in  me  and  my  affairs.  When  'writing  to 
you  I  am  transported  spiritually  from  the  wilds  of  Texas  and  feel 
as  though  I  were  sitting  comfortably  in  one  of  those  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  white  oak  rocking  chairs  out  on  the  gallery  at  Aunt  Vir¬ 
ginia  s  with  all  nature  at  rest  and  only  we  three,  your  mother,  you 
and  my  humble  self  engaged  in  friendly  conversation,  or  else  dis¬ 
cussing  the  comparative  merits  of  Bob  Montague,  Mr.  Hanson  or 
the  U.  .  .  .1.  !  What  was  it,  I  liked  to  have  said?  Pass  over  all  slips 
of  the  pen,  judge  me  not  harshly,  if  every  now  and  then,  I,  now  a 
Texan,  should  shock  your  mind  by  using  rather  strong  terms. 

In  Texas,  men  give  not  much  consideration  to  their  expressions, 
generally  say  that  which  enters  their  head,  regardless  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  other  people.  Do  not  fear,  Cousin  Sue,  that  I  have  this  early 
been  transformed  into  a  genuine  Texan,  half  man,  half  alligator.  I 
still  have  some  marks  of  civilization  about  me. 

Give  my  best  love  to  kind  Aunt  Virginia,  tell  her  I  had  hoped 
to  see  her  and  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  her  generous  mansion 
this  Christmas,  but  that  pleasure  is  denied  me,  I  fear  for  a  long 
time.  You  must  allow  me  at  parting  to  tender  to  you  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  so  lavishly  heaped  on 
me  whilst  staying  in  the  country,  the  ready  smile,  the  waiting  wel¬ 
come,  the  thousand  little  assiduities  prompted  by  your  kindness  of 
heart  have  sunk  deep.  With  truth: 

Those  were  moments  of  life  which  I’ll  never  forget 
They’ll  give  a  new  charm  to  my  own  every  lot 
And  they’ll  shine  on  the  gloom  of  the  loneliest  day.” 

To  kind  Aunt  Virginia,  say  that  her  kindness  to  me  shall 
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never  be  forgotten,  I  pray  God,  that  He  may  shower  upon  her  his 
most  abundant  blessings.  Do  write  a  long  letter  immediately  and 

“Let  memory  sometimes  waft  thee  back 
To  those  days  perchance  forgot, 

And  when  you  think  of  those  who  love  thee  well 
Forget  me  not.” 

Goodbye,  your  affectionate  cousin,  Henry. 

Virginia  Kidd  heard  from  Sue  of  the  constant  attention  being 
paid  her  by  Bun  Duncan  of  Alpine,  Talladega  County  whom  she 
met  in  Mardisville  at  a  Camp  Meeting: 

“October  28,  1858. 

My  dear  Sue:  I  have  just  received  your  letter  dated  Mardis¬ 
ville;  tho  short,  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  know  that  you  need 
another  dress,  but  how  to  get  it  to  you  I  know  not,  even  if  you  had 
such  a  one  as  you  requested,  a  black  silk.  When  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Eliza  for  your  veil  and  mantilla,  I  also  wrote  her  word  to  send  you 
a  nice  black  silk,  but  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Browder  for  sometime, 
so  cannot  tell  when  Mr.  Chapron  will  be  out.  As  to  your  blue,  it 
would  be  useless  to  send  it  unless  it  was  finished.  You  can  certainly 
make  up  the  one  your  grandfather  gave  you;  however  plainly,  it 
will  be  a  change.  I  have  not  heard  from  Reuben  or  Jinny  lately. 
I  expect  she  was  much  disappointed  in  not  getting  her  things  by 
Mr.  Pray. 

What  did  you  write  him?  No,  positively?  His  letter  speaks  of 
friendship.  He  requests  you  to  write  to  him  at  Philadelphia,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Collge.  The  piece  of  music  he  sent  you  seems  to  be  a  very  pretty 
piece.  When  have  you  an  idea  of  returning?  Do  you  hear  from  your 
Uncle  Watkins?  He  never  writes  now.  No  news  or  marriages.  Every¬ 
thing  as  still  and  quiet  as  possible.  I  have  seen  no  one  but  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  and  Colonel  Wheeler  for  some  time.  They  inquired  particularly 
after  you. 

I  am  going  up  tomorrow  to  spend  the  day  with  mother.  I  do 
not  get  away  often.  I  hear  that  Aunt  Martha  has  returned  to  Or¬ 
leans.  They  were  well  pleased  with  their  summer  vacation. 

The  weather  is  getting  quite  cold.  Somehow  I  always  feel  low 
spirited  about  this  season.  We  have  all  kept  tolerable  well.  You 
did  not  mention  Mr.  Waller.  Pray  which  one  am  I  to  have  for 
a  son-in-law?  I  had  liked  to  have  sent  a  wagon  load  of  cotton  to 
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Mr.  Duncan  and  Co.  But,  say  in  earnest,  have  you  any  idea  of 
marrying?  We  need  somebody  besides  an  overseer  to  take  care  of 
the  property  very  much.  If  you  could  find  a  good  and  kind  husband, 
1  should  feel  that  you  would  have  a  much  better  protector  than 
I  am.  I  am  often  tired  of  going  by  my  own  judgment,  and  wish 
for  some  one  to  consult  with,  even  if  Reuben  were  with  me. 

How  are  crops  turning  out?  If  you  have  time,  would  like  you 
to  write  to  Laura  Baptist.  She  is  a  very  good  girl  and  seems  to 
be  sincerely  attached  to  you.  I  saw  Dr.  Baptist  in  Woodville  today. 
\  ou  must  try  and  find  time  to  write  longer  and  oftener. 

Mother  always  sends  her  love.  I  am  glad  to  say,  she  keeps 
up  in  her  room,  but  is  very  feeble.  I  wish  Sister  would  come  out 
to  see  us.  Will  say  farewell  with  my  best  love.  Shall  I  send  you 
Mr.  T’s  letter?  .  ..or  you  can  write  and  tell  him,  you  wil\  play  the 
music  and  think  of  him,  and  guess  the  parts  he  admires  most 
Yours,  V.  G.  Kidd.’* 

1  hough  perturbed  over  troubles  with  overseers  and  her  own 
lack  of  strength  and  energy,  Virginia  Kidd  expressed  gratification 
and  pleasure  at  Ginnie’s  improvement  in  her  studies: 

“Nov.  15,  1858,  My  dearest  Jinny,  Friday’s  mail  brought  me 
a  letter  from  you  all,  as  I  have  written  to  Sue  and  Reuben,  will 
write  to  you.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  had  heard  from  Wm. 
Thompson,  as  he  was  much  later  going  than  he  expected.  The 
stockings  and  little  box,  I  would  write  him  word  that  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  until  he  could  get  an  opportunity  of  sending  them,  as  he 
would  have  to  pay  to  send  them  by  express,  as  I  think  articles  sent 
in  that  way  are  always  prepaid. 

I  will  send  you  another  $5,  the  first  day  I  can  get  to  Demopolis 
but  really,  I  have  so  much  trouble  with  overseers  I  hardly  ever 
leave  home.  I  had  employed  this  one  for  this  and  another  year,  and 
he  comes  and  tells  me  he  wants  to  go  to  Texas  next  Monday.  I  am 
.sometimes  a  good  mind  to  sell  out  anyhow,  for  to  see  a  place  that 
ought  to  make  a  person  well-off  so  badly  managed,  it  hardly  sup¬ 
ports  itself,  is  enough  to  make  one  give  up  trying  to  manage,  and  I 
am  getting  older  or  weaker,  and  I  cannot  take  the  exercise,  I  used  to 
do. 

I  am  glad,  my  dear  Jinny,  to  see  you  are  getting  along  in 
your  music  and  studies  so  well.  Why  have  you  not  gotten  your 
winter  dresses  before  this?  Don’t  Mrs.  Couch  ever  say  anything 
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to  you  about  your  clothing?  What  you  ought  to  have  and  at  what 
time  and  place?  You  must  get  it  from  her  if  she  does  not.  Find  out 
some  store  you  would  prefer  getting  your  things  at,  and  I  will  write 
them  to  let  you  have  what  you  want  and  send  me  your  bill  every 
month,  as  by  that  time  we  generally  sell  our  cotton. 

Yes,  get  you  a  school  dress  and  a  church  dress.  If  you  wish 
calico,  get  two  for  school  and  any  other  things  you  want.  It  is 
stiangc  Mr.  Smith  does  not  see  something  about  your  clothing  as 
I  am  too  far  away  to  know  what  you  want  or  ought  to  have; 
be  industrious  and  keep  the  hooks  and  eyes  on  your  clothes  and  the 
strings.  I  would  get  me  some  slippers  to  dance  ip.  They  do  pot 
dance  out  as  soon  as  gaiters.  If  you  all  were  young  again,  I  would 
buy  me  a  shoemaker,  for  Sue  says  she  has  worn  out  a  pair  of 
shoes  regularly  every  fortnight  almost.  She  has  to  spend  her  pocket 
money  all  in  shoes.  I  expect  she  has  almost  forgotten  her’ notes. 

Vrou  ought  to  have  written  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  pieces 
you  are  learning.  Cold  weather  is  coming,  and  I  begin  to  feel  quite 
low  spirited.  Fall  seems  always  to  have  that  effect  on  me,  but  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  have  fires,  it  in  a  measure  cheers  me  up 
again,  and  now  as  by  way  of  keeping  me  company,  a  mocking  bird 
has  commenced  singing  in  one  of  the  nearest  crepe  myrtles. 

Write  to  your  Aunt  White.  She  says  she  is  coming  out  this 
winter,  and  if  she  really  is  coming,  any  of  your  clothing  you  will 
not  wear  anymore,  ask  her  to  bring  out  and  send  them  here. 
All  the  neighbors  are  well  and  most  of  them  gone  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Fair,  I  never  go  out  except  to  Grandmothers.  I  have  been 
to  Mrs.  Tayloe’s  once  since  June.  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  crying 
doll.  V.  G.  Kidd” 

Motfheply  advice,  “Dec.  1.  1858  ...  .  My  dear,  I  have  just 
received  your  letter  as  regards  the  young  man.  Mr.  Milton  Kidd.  I 
will  promise  by  saying  that  if  we  cannot  trace  the  direct  connection 
between  us  we  will  “admit  it”.  I  can  give  no  history  of  your  fore¬ 
fathers  further  than  that  ... 

I  have  heard  your  grandfather  make  comment  relative  to  his  re¬ 
lations  and  they,  too,  were  of  Scotch  or  Irish  descent  and  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  moved  to  Georgia,  from  Georgia  to  Alabama.  If  your  sister  had 
not  left  there,  I  would  write  and  she  would  ask  him,  but  she  has 
just  gotten  home  and  is  sick  in  bed,  thinks  she  had  a  chill  yesterday 
and  now  as  she  will  have  full  leisure,  all  shall  have  answers  to  their 
letters  and  you  must  answer  Maggie  Vaughan’s  letter.  I  went  out 
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Saturday  and  came  home  Sunday.  The  cars  gave  me  such  a  jolting 
that  1  feel  very  unwell  today. 

I  do  not  scold  you,  my  dear,  but  you  must  take  good  care  of 
your  things  and  make  them  last  you,  for  you  and  Reuben  both  being 
at  school  at  the  same  time  is  not  only  like  just  having  one.  You 
know  he  is  very  extravagant,  but  as  he  seems  to  be  learning  fast, 
I  say  nothing  to  him  in  a  scolding  humour.  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
a  few  days  ago.  He  always  asks  after  you  and  says  you  write  a 
very  good  letter,  says  he  is  6  ft.  2  inches  high  and  weighs  150  lbs.  a 
pretty  big  baby  boy. 

1  saw  your  friend,  Melissa,  and  she  says  she  writes  and  you 
do  not  answer.  You  say  you  would  like  to  have  some  male  cor¬ 
respondents.  I  would  not  be  too  fond  of  writing  to  others  out  of 
your  household,  as  the  most  learned  authors  have  always  recom¬ 
mended  a  limited  correspondence.  And  when  you  write  to  that 
young  Mr.  Kidd,  get  Mr.  Smith  to  dictate  your  letters,  as  he  seems 
to  be  quite  an  intelligent  young  man.  Give  him  our  post  office  and 
location.  Tell  him  should  he  at  any  time  pass  through  Alabama,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  see  him. 

Did  you  write  your  name  over  the  copy  of  that  letter  you  sent? 
It  is  better  than  you  generally  write.  * 

Keep  yourself  warm  for  you  know  how  much  you  suffer  with 
cold.  Get  you  two  flannel  under  frocks.  Your  uncle  Watkins  speaks 
very  affectionately  of  you,  and  Turner  Vaughan  says  as  he  goes 
on  to  the  North  in  the  spring,  he  is  going  to  call  and  see  you.  Grand¬ 
mother  often  wishes  for  you  and  that  she  may  live  to  see  you  again. 

I  sent  you  a  five  dollar  note  in  my  last  letter.  Did  you  get  it? 
We  had  rain  yesterday,  and  I  hope  the  river  will  rise  sufficiently  for 
my  cotton  to  go  down.  Yours,  V.  G.  K.” 

Reuben  came  home  the  20th  of  December.  He  joined  the  jolly 
crowd  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  help  dress  the  church.  As 

fast  as  one  wagon  was  unloaded  with  evergreen,  another  took  its 
place.  ,  ' 

At  dawn,  Sunday,  December  25th,  the  negroes  came  shouting 
to  Reuben,  “Christmas  gif!  Christmas  gif!”  All  day  long  from 
house  to  house  went  a  happy  crowd;  with  merry  wishes  they  drank 
eggnog  and  each  made  a  gay  toast. 

The  ladies  I’ll  toast  in  a  glass  of  good  wine  ; 

May  your  phiz’s  when  old  look  as  smiling  as  mine.” 
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Reuben  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 


“Sunday,  mercury  42  ....  ” 


Then  followed  a  continuous  round  of  parties,  the  darkeys  furnish¬ 
ing  the  music. 

“Then  lub  is  sure  to.be  at  hand, 

An  all  comes  through  de  darkey  band. 

Heel  and  tow,  heel  and  tow, 

That  is  the  song  We  sing. 

Turn  to  your  partner  and  curtsey  low, 

Balance  and  forward  and  swing. 

Corners  are  draughty  and  meadows  are  white; 

This  is  the  game  for  a  winter’s  night.” 

After  Christmas,  Virginia  Kidd  was  desperately  ill  and  con¬ 
vinced  of  her  inability  to  attend  to  the  management  of  “Myrtle 
Grove”  much  longer.  Aware  of  the  inexperience  of  Reuben  and  the 
immaturity  of  Ginnie,  the  devoted  mother  strove,  as  best  she  could, 
to  secure  the  well  being  of  all  three  children. 

“January  21,  1859,  My  dearest  Jinny:— You  cannot  immagine 
with  what  emotions  of  thankfulness  I  find  myself  again  writing 
you.  I  had  despaired  of  ever  again  having  any  communication  with 
you,  and  thought  if  you  ever  returned,  a  little  green  hillocks  would 
be  all  you  would  ever  see  of  your  mother  again,  but  thank  God,  I 
am  able  to  sit  up  in  my  bed  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 

I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  was  very  glad  to  hear 
you  were  well.  Sue  scolds  about  your  reports,  but  mother  does  not 
expect  perfection  and  “good”  will  do  for  her. 

1  am  very  sorry  you  did  not  get  the  five  dollars  I  sent  you 
for  a  Christmas  gift.  I  made  Sue  write  and  send  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Cornish  to  put  in  a  five  dollar  Charleston  note,  which  he  said  he  did. 

You  ask  me,  my  dear,  if  you  are  to  paint  in  oil  or  water  colors. 
I  will  leave  to  your  choice  and  to  whichever  your  teacher  thinks  you 
can  do  best.  I  would  wait  until  the  spring  before  commencing  on  the 
guitar,  as  the  days  are  so  short  now.  Tell  Mi*.  Smith  I  will  send  him 
some  more  money  in  April,  and  ask  him  what  I  can  get  a  good  com¬ 
fortable  house  and  garden  there  for.  I  am  not  able  to  attend  to 
plantation  matters  any  longer,  and  if  I  can  get  Reuben  on  a  ship 
and  get  a  good  place  there,  I  will  sell  out  as  I  can  get  a  good  price  for 
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land  and  negroes,  and  uncle  Gasquet  says  he  thinks  I  would  like 
Norfolk  more  than  Petersburg. 

1  here  is  nothing  new  to  write — Oh,  1  heard  yesterday  poor 
dear  Georgy  was  dead.  She  has  been  lying  at  the  point  of  death 
for  eight  or  nine  months  and  died  week  before  last.  1  hope  her  pains 
are  over,  for  since  the  age  of  three  years  her  afilictio.n  commenced. 

Mrs.  Tayloe  has  another  daughter. 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  teaching  at  Dr.  Browder’s;  none  of  the  DuBoses 
are  married  yet.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Uncle  White  is  so  unwell.  Your 
Aunt  Martha  wrote  me  she  was  afraid  he  would  not  live  long. 

Jinny,  what  can  you  get  and  have  made  for,  a  black  silk  robe 
so  like  you  want?  Be  sure  and  write  me  as  Mr.  Cornish  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  sending  one  to  you,  and  if  Mrs.  Couch  can  get 
you  one  on  reasonable  terms,  I’d  just  as  lieve  you  should  get  it 
there.  Grandmother  keeps  about.  You  must  write  her  often  as  she 
is^  very  lonesome.  Mrs.  Garrett’s  brother  was  married  in  Mobile. 
Why  do  you  not  always  tell  me  what  piece  of  music,  you  are  learn¬ 
ing?  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  Sue  last  week  and  wanted  to  know  if 
you  ever  got  the  letter  he  sent  you.  You  ought  to  have  written  him 
after  receiving  it.  Tell’  me  all  the  books  you  are  studying  in  and 
where  abouts  in  them. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Smith  thinks  you  are  improving.  With  my  best 
love  to  all.  Am  yours  most  affectionately,  V.  G.  Kidd.” 

In  answer  to  her,  Mr.  Smith  gave  business  advice  and  a  re¬ 
port  of  Ginnie’s  progress: 

“Norfolk,  Virginia,  March  12th,  1859. 
Mrs.  V.  G.  Kidd  —  Dear  Madam:  Your  favor  of  the  2  7th  ult.  was 
duly  received.  I  do  not  think  that  Jinnie  is  inclined  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant,  tho  I  think  with  you  that  her  shoe  bill  is  very  large.  The  same 
is  true  of  most  of  my  girls,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  they 
all  wear  out  shoes  five  times  as  fast  as  I  do.  I  remember  that 
it  used  to  puzzle  me,  when  a  boy,  to  understand  why  my  shoes 
should  wear  out  faster  than  my  father’s,  when  he  was  much  heavier 
than  I. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  few  specimens  of  Jinnie’s  drawing,  cut 
out  of  her  drawing  book.  I  also  send  a  roll  of  music  to  Sue,  which 
Jinnie  brought  to  me  this  morning.  I  would  have  enclosed  the  draw¬ 
ings  in  the  music,  but  for  the  increased  postage.  As  in  that  case.  I 
should  have  been  required  to  pay  letter  postage  on  all. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  again,  a  favorable  report 
of  Jinnie’s  deportment  and  attention  to  her  studies.  She  is  quick 
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tempered,  &  sometimes  does  and  'says  some  things  that  she  is 
soon  sorry  for.  But  in  every  respect  there  has  been  a  marked  and 
growing  improvement  during  the  last  six  months. 

Vou  could  now  purchase  a  very  commodious  residence  on  Free¬ 
mason  St.  just  opposite  Mr.  Nichols  Parker’s,  &  also  opposite  the 
house  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  lived.  Sue  perhaps  remembers 
the  place,  which  could  be  bought  for  $6500,  or,  without  the  garden 
lot,  which  is  between  Freemason  St.  &  the  house,  for  $5500.  We 
should  be  much  pleased  to  have  you  and  Sue  residents  of  our  city, 
but  as  to  the  propriety  of  selling  your  present  residence,  you  are  of 
course,  a  better  judge  than  I  can  be. 

So  far  as  mere  pecuniary  considerations  go,  the  proper  way  to 
make  a  calculation  would  be  to  compare  your  average  receipts  from 
your  plantation,  subtracting  freight,  commissions  &  cost  of  support- 
ing  your  field  hands  with  the  interest  you  would  receive,  on  the 
money,  which  your  present  establishment  would  bring  after  paying 
for  the  residence  in  the  place  to  which  you  would  remove. 

(jive  my  best  love  to  Sue.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  her 
daguerreotype  which  reminds  me  of  days  gone  by.  She  has  altered 
veiy  little.  1  ell  her  that  I  shall  always  feel  a  deep  interest  in  her 
and  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  her.  My  own  time 
is  so  much  occupied  that  I  have  but  little  leisure  lor  writing,  or  she 
should  hear  from  me  oftener.  Yours  respectfully,  A.  S.  Smith.” 

Sue  and  her  friends  went  often  to  a  widely  advertised  and 
popular  summer  resort: 

SHELBY  SPRINGS 
ALABAMA 

THE  CELEBRATED  SHELBY  SPRINGS 
\ou  have  your  choice  of  a  room  in  a  cottage  or  a  well  appointed 
hotel. 

Patronized  by  refined  and  congenial  people.  Waters  with  medical 
properties  that  are  not  surpassed  anywhere.  HOT  AND  COLD 
SULPHUR  BATHS. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Rawdon. 

She  thought  a  summer  at  Shelby  or  Talladega  Springs  would 
benefit  her  mother.  She  wrote  cousin  Joel  and  cousin  Mary  Wat¬ 
kins:  “If  you  rent  a  cottage,  could  Mother  and  I  spend  the  summer 
with  you?  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  my  necklace,  the 
family  heirloom  I  prized  so  highly  which  I  lost  at  the  camp  meet¬ 
ing?”  Dr.  Watkins  answered  immediately: 

“We  determined  two  weeks  ago,  provided  we  could  secure  the 
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house  we  occupied  last  summer,  we  would  again  spend  the  ensuing 
summer  at  the  Springs.  But  there  have  been  so  many  applications 
sent  in  by  others,  I  fear  I  have  let  the  opportunity  slip  of  getting 
it,  unless  Mr.  Rawdon  has  determined  to  give  me  the  refusal  without 
my  requesting  it.  If  it  is  not  rented  when  I  see  him,  I  will  secure  it, 
and  we  should  be  most  happy  to  have  you  and  your  mother  spend 
the  summer  with  us.  Should  we  fail  to  get  the  house,  we  have  here 
as  pure  freestone  water  as  ever  rained  from  the  clouds  or  ran  from 
the  hills. 

We  should  be  much  pleased  to  have  cousin  Virginia  visit  us 
here.  A  change  of  air  and  water  might  be  of  great  help  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  her  restoration. 

The  necklace,  which  so  mysteriously  disappeared  at  the  camp 
ground.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of,  although  I  have  offered  liberal 
rewards  to  the  one  that  would  find  it.  I  only  satisfied. myself  that 
it  was  not  among  the  negroes.  We  have  had  no  correspondence  with 
the  young  wom,an  on  whom  my  suspicions  rested,  since  she  left  us. 
Mary  says  she  could  not  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment  that  that 
girl  of  so  much  sense  of  character  and  honor  could  be  guilty  of  so 
detestable  a  vice  as  pilfering. 

I  do  not  know  but  there  were  in  such  a  promiscuous  multitude 
of  people,  so  many  so  much  more  obnoxious  to  suspicion  than  she 
that  I  may  have  been  too  hasty  in  forming  a  harsh  judgment.  As 
there  is  a  probability  of  her  innocence,  no  further  publicity  was 
given  to  my  suspicion. 

I  shall  not  cease  to  keep  my  ears  and  eyes  open,  and  should 

I  come  across  the  family  memento,  I  will  be  certain  to  secure  and 
send  it  to  you.” . 

At  no  time  in  all  Sue  s  life  was  she  so  loved  and  admired  as 
now  when  she  decided  that  duty  to  her  mother,  brother  and  sister 
required  refusal  to  any  offer  of  marriage.  This  was  the  answer 

she  gave.  My  mother  is  ill;  to  her  belongs  all  my  time  and  thoughts. 
Forget  me.” 

Mairiage  was  expected  of  a  girl,  and  the  futility  of  Sue’s  re¬ 
solve  was  apparent. 

A  “devoted  admirer”  continuously  implored  her  to  change  her 
mind: 

“Philadelphia,  Nov.  28th,  1857. 

My  dear  Miss  Sue,  Long  have  I  been  wishing  to  communicate 
to  you  the  subject  which  has  been  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  for 
years,  but  fearful  lest  you  would  treat  it  with  scorn.  I  have  not  till 
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now,  been  able  to  act  upon  my  motto,  (“Faint  heart  ne’er  won  fair 
lady  )  and  lay  before  you  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  affections 
of  my  heart;  and  beseech  you  to  take  pity  on  me  and  love  me.  I 
have  long  and  tenderly  loved  you,  tho  tis  almost  useless  to  say  it, 
for  you  could  not  help  seeing  it  in  my  actions,  when  you  were  in 
Norfolk.  Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure,  more  joy,  than  to 
have  you  love  me  in  turn. 

I  intended  waiting  until  I  had  received  my  diploma  ere  I  made 
this  declaration  to  you,  but  fearing  that  before  then,  you  might 
give  yourself  to  someone  else,  I  have  concluded  to  write)  to  see  if 
my  love  is  in  the  least  reciprocated,  and  to  ask  you,  if  it  is  not, 
to  endeaver  to  love  me,  for  I  shall  be  the  most  unhappy  of  mortals  if 
you  refuse.  Oh  Miss  Sue,  do  not,  1  entreat  you,  refuse  to  grant  me 
this  favor.  It  is  a  great  one,  I  must  confess,  but  then  my  hapipness 
in  this  world  (and  perhaps  that  of  the  next)  will  depend  upon  your 
answer. 

Oh!  if  you  would  only  consent  to  be  my  companion  in  this  world 
I  would  be  happy;  and  I  intend  to  have  you,  or  none!  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  says  this,  for  my  sisters  say,  they  will  not  have  any 
other  person  for  their  sister-in-law.  So  do  not  refuse  me;  you  will 
lind  none  to  love  you  more  than  I  do  tho’  you  were  to  search  the 
world  around. 

I  have  loved  you  since  we  met,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  this  body  lies  encumbered  in  the  dust. 

But,  I  must  stop,  ere  I  go  too  far,  from  the  fullness  of  my 
heart  my  mouth  speaketh.  Do,  if  you  please,,  write  soon,  for  I  will 
be  unhappy  until  1  know  the  result  of  this  note,  so  do  not  fail  to 
write,  for  my  happiness  will  depend  upon  the  answer.  Your  de¬ 
voted  admirer,  R.  S.  B. 

P.  S.  Address:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.” 

“Washington,  Feb.  11th, 1858. 

My  dear  Miss  Sue,  I  wrote  to  you  day  before  yesterday,  asking 
you  to  bestow  on  me  your  love.  I  write  again  today  beseeching  you 
not  to  refuse  my  request,  for  I  am  devotedly  attached  to  you,  and 
I  assure  you  nothing  could  make  me  more  happy  than  to  be  in 
possession  of  your  love,  so  do  not,  I  'beg  of  you,  refuse  me  this 
favor,  but  I  love  you  so  much  I  cannot  help  asking  it.  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  not  refuse  my  offered  hand  and  heart,  but  will 
give  me  that  sweet  answer  “Yes”. 

I  have  spent  quite  an  agreeable  winter  thus  far,  but  as  the 
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weather  has  turned  much  colder,  during  the  last  three  or  four  days; 
I  fear  I’ll  be  compelled  to  keep  in  my  nest  until  it  changes,.  Did 
you  ever  know  such  a  winter?  It  has  been  more  like  spring  than 
winter,  this  morning,  however,  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  in 
fact,  it  is  snowing  now,  with  a  right  good  will. 

My  time  is  drawing  to  a  close;  in  three  more  short  weeks  I’fl 
be,  no  longer  Mr.  B.,  but  Dr.  B.,  I  was  appointed  by  the  students 
to  deliver  a  valedictory  address  to  them,  but  since  there  seems  to 
be  some  dissatisfaction  among  them,  I  intend  to  hand  in  my  regis¬ 
tration  this  afternoon.  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  accepted  though, 
for  I  have  formed  many  valuable  friends  among  the  students,  and 
they  are  very  anxious  for  me  to  address  them.  I  shall  be ’gov¬ 
erned  entirely  by  what  the  majority  say. 

1  received  a  letter  from  Fannie  a  few  days  ago.  She  said  that 
she  had  just  received  a  letter  from  you.  She,  I  believe,  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  somebody  in  Norfolk,  that  is  if  the  reports  1  hear 
are  true. 


Well  as  I  have  said  enough  I  must  bid  you  farewell  for  the 
piesent.  Please  Miss  Sue,  let  me  hear  from  you  just  as  ojtcn  as 
you  possibly  can  and  give  me  a  favorable  answer.  With  much  love, 
I  remain,  yours  truly,  R.  S.B.” 


“Norfolk,  Virginia,  November  18,  1858. 

Dear  Miss  Sue,  Eight  months  have  passed  since  I  last  wrote 
and  still  no  reply  to  my  last  letter.  I  am  sure  that  is  long  enough 
time  for  any  reasonable  person  to  make  up  her  mind.  Do  you  not 
think  so? 

At  all  events,  I  do,  and  have  therefore  determined  to  try  once 
more  to  obtain  of  you  your  consent  to  marry  me.  It  is  almost  useless 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  You  must  be  aware  of  that 
fact  by  this  time,  this  being  only  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  I’ve  told 
you  so.  Will  you  not  then  consent  to  love  me  in  return?  Don’t  say 
4  No”.  I  am  determined  if  possible  to  have  you  for  my  better  half, 
so  give  me,  if  you  please,  such  an  answer  this  time  as  I  wish,  for  I 
do  love  you  so  much. 

I  suppose  you  received  an  invitation  to  Fan’s  wedding.  We  had 
a  gay  time;  everything  passed  off  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  She 
seems  to  be  perfectly  happy  with  her  husband.  I  have  not  heard 
her  use  that  expression  yet,  but  suppose  she  will  before  very  long. 

Norfolk  is  just  as  dull  as  ever.  Nothing  new  has  transpired  since 
your  departure,  but  it  is  the  same  old  '‘seven  and  six”. 
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Before  closing,  permit  me  to  again  beg  of  you  not  to  put  me 
off  any  longer.  Hoping  at  no  distant  date  to  receive  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  you,  I  will  sign  myself,  Yours  truly,  R.  S.  B.” 

“U  .S.  Marine  Hospital,  Norfolk  Co.,  Dec.  7,  1858. 

Dear  Miss  Sue,  Although  I  have  not  received  a  reply  to  my 
letter,  and  consequently  must  be  ignorant  whether  it  afforded  you 
any  pleasure  to  receive  it,  still  as  I  have  nothing,  of  any  importance, 
to  do  this  evening,  I  have,  since  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  converse  in 
this  way  with  you  when  it  is  impossible  personally  to  do  so,  con¬ 
cluded  to  pass  my  time  tonight  in  a  little  chat  with  you. 

You  will  see  by  this  letter  that  I  am  over  at  the  Hospital,  I 
forgot  to  mention  it  in  the  other.  I  like  it  very  much  indeed,  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  did  when  I  was  here  before.  I  have  nearly 
all  day  to  myself,  consequently  have  plenty  of  time  to  study  and 
to  attend  to  my  “out  door  patients”.  Don’t  mean  to  say  that  I 
have  a  great  many  for  this  place  is  entirely  too  healthy  to  give 
one,  more  than  he  can  attend  to. 

I  have  for  the  past  week  been  very  much  bothered  with  a 
case  we  had  in  the  house;  we,  that  is  Dr.  Moore  and  myself,  tried 
in  every  way  to  save  the  poor  fellow,  but  all  our  efforts  proved 
useless,  for  he  expired  this  morning  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  at  two, 
he  was  in  his  grave.  Don’t  you  think  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  him?  I  had  to  officiate  both  as  Dr.  and  clergyman.  One  of  the 
persons  present  said  I  would  make  a  first  rate' preacher,  only  think 
of  that!  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  body,  and 
much  more  so  for  the  soul. 

It  is  true  they  (that  is  preachers)  do  not  have  such  a  “hard 
time”  as  we  poor  doctors  on  this  earth,  but  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  they  will  have  a  great  deal  to  account  for,  which  we,  in 
some  measure,  will  be  free  from. 

I  was  over  to  see  Fannie  a  little  while  this  afternoon,  she 
told  me  that  she  had  written  you  a  long  letter,  I  think  she  deserves 
a  scolding  for  putting  you  off  so  long.  I  don’t  think  she  has  had  the 
time  before,  you  know  she  had  to  get  married  and  all  her  spare 
time  was  taken  up  with  “Dear  Hamilton.”  I  never  in  all  my  life 
saw  suth  a  loving  pair;  he  was  all  the  time  at  Grandma’s,  I  used 
to  get  tired  looking  at  him,  whenever  I  would  call  to  see  Fan  I’d 
be  sure  to  find  him,  too. 

I  only  hope  that  you  will  love  me  as  much  as  she  did  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Do,  if  you  please,  and  then  I  will  be  happy,  so  say  “yes/’ 
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Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  are  as  dull  as  ever,  but'  the  skies  are 
brightening,  especially  in  Norfolk,  or  to  speak  plainer,  there  is  to 
be  a  large  wedding  on  Freemason  Street,  next  Tuesday.  I  feel 
sure  of  an  invitation  and  of  course  anticipate  a  “gay  time”. 

Oh  me,  I  wonder  when  my  time  will  come;  soon,  I  hope  for 
I’m  getting  wonderfully  lonesome,  if  it  were  not  for  Lonnie  Smith 
I  don’t  know  what  I  would  do,  he  is  the  only  one  of  my  old  friends 
who  has  ever  honored  me  with  a  visit,  since  my  departure  from 
Norfolk.  I  see  him  nearly  every  day.  He  is  just  the  same  “rough 
customer”  that  he  was  when  you  were’  in  Norfolk.  We  have  a  good 
deal  of  fun  together. 

Hoping  soon  to  receive  some  tidings  from  you,  I  will  close 

by  sending  Fannie’s  and  Mary’s  love.  Good  night  Yours  trulv 
R.  S.  B.”  ■y’ 

“U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Feb.  A,  1859. 

My  dear  Miss  Sue,  Your  letter  reached  me  this  morning.  I 
cannot  say  it  afforded  me  any  pleasure.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  but  was  equally  grieved  to  get  such  an  answer  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  so  much  of  my  happines  depended. 

I  know  not  what  to  say.  I  cannot  conscientiously  endeavor 
to  persuade  you  from  your  noble  resolution;  still  I  can’t  bear 
the  idea  of  giving  you  up.  Ever  since  we  first  met,  the  hope  that 
I  might  one  day  claim  you  for  my  helpmate  has  buoyed  me  up 
in  my  darkest  hour;  it  has  nerved  me  to  endure  so  many  hard¬ 
ships,  it  has  stimulated  me  to  endeavor  in  some  way  to  be  worthy 
of  the  object  at  which  I  aim;  and  now  my  hopes  of  happiness  have 
fled!  Oh,  that  it  could  be  otherwise! 

I  would  gladly  leave  my  place  here  to  be  with  you,  but  were 
I  to  do  so,  I  fear  I  might  not  be  able  to  provide  for  you  as  well 
as  I  could  wish. 

Do  you  not  think  that  after  a  while  your  mother’s  health  will 
be  restored  so  that  you  could  leave  her?  I  would  willingly  wait 
any  length  of  time  you  might  state.  Oh,  do  not  say  I  must  re¬ 
nounce  all  hope  of  calling  you  my  own.  The  thought  of  such  a 
thing  is  insurportable. 

Miss  Sue,  if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  do  not  let  it  die  away. 
We  may  be  happy  yet,  for  sooner  than  lose  you,  I  would  leave 
everything  here  and  come  to  you.  Will  you  not  then  consent  to 

correspond  with  me  until  we  can  come  to  a  more  definite  con¬ 
clusion? 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you,  I  will  sign  this  your  own  Bob.” 
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Sue  could  not  consent  to  such  a  proof  of  affection,  yet  well 
she  knew  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  leave  her  mother.  Re¬ 
gretfully  she  answered  definitely  “no.” 

The  dangerous  illness  of  her  mother  and  her  consequent  nurs¬ 
ing  gave  Sue  little  time  for  thought,  but  Hashing  through  her 
mind  was  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  she  realized  how  necesary 
she  was  to  her  mother,  so  she  willingly  consecrated  herself  to 
any  sacrifice. 

Virginia  Kidd’s  appreciation: 

“June  20,  1859 — My  dear  Jinny,  Aunt  Martha  told  me  yes¬ 
terday  they  had  concluded  to  go  through  Norfolk  instead  of  comnig 
through  in  the  fall.  I  deeply  regret  that  1  did  not  know  of  it  soon 
enough  to  make  you  a  nice  dress,  as  it  is  an  opportunity  I  shall  not 
again  have  while  you  remain.  You  must  sing  and  play  one  of 
your  prettiest  pieces  for  them,  and  be  as  amiable  as  pqgsible.  She 
has  been  very  kind.  On  her  arrival  I  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  for  three  weeks  she  nursed  me  constantly.  I  can  never  repay 
her,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  attend  to  me  but  your  sister,  who 
was  nearly  broken  down  by  her  long  continued  nursing. 

You  were  very  wrong  to  loan  out  your  money,  and  do  not 
do  such  a  thing  again.  I  expect  the  girl  will  pay  you  fifty  cents  at 
a  time  and  it  will  do  you  no  good.  Now  ten  dollars  is  not  easy 
to  come  at  every  time  we  want  it,  and  when  you  want  money,  do  like 
Reuben,  always  go  to  your  teacher. 

I  am  very  uneasy  about  him.  He  went  to  La  Grange  to  school 
about  two  months  ago.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  wrote 
of  his  being  well  pleased  with  everything,  excepting  having  to  walk 
up  four  pairs  of  stairs  to  his  room,  since  which  time  though,  Sue 
and  myself  have  written  nearly  every  week.  We  have  not  had  a 
line.  I  am  much  afraid  hs  is  sick  and  an  very  uneasy  about  him. 
He  is  a  good  hearted  child,  and  tho  I  send  him  off,  I  am  miserable 
when  I  do  not  hear  from  him  regularly;  and  when  he  left,  he  said 
he  would  write  you  as  soon  as  he  got  fixed. 

I  send  you  three  pairs  of  stockings  and  two  handkerchiefs,  and  a 
dollar  to  get  ice  cream  with,  as  you  have  loaned  out  your  money. 
Aunt  Martha  can  tell  you  about  us,  and  cousin  Vicky  can  tell  you 
what  a  belle  she  has  been  at  the  parties.  Next  week  Mrs.  McRae 
is  to  give  a  fancy  ball  and  have  a  tent  outdoors  to  eat  under.  So 
when  you  come  home,  you  will  have  requisitions  for  all  your  talents. 

Reuben  and  Fred  Vaughan  were  married  to  two  Miss  Smiths, 
sisters,  living  close  to  Uncle  Watkins  in  Summerfield.  As  Aunt 
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Martha  can  give  you  all  the  news,  I  will  say  farewell  with  love 
to  all. 

I  do  not  care  about  your  going  to  Petersburg.  Do  just  as  you 
choose  about  it,  but  always  treat  Aunt  White  kindly. 

1  shall  write  to  Mrs.  Couch  and  ask  her  to  attend  to  your  cloth¬ 
ing.  Yours  ever  affectionately,  V.  G.  Kidd.” 

Virginia  Kidd,  though  ever  cheerful,  had  been  failing  rapidly. 
She  longed  to  see  Sue  married  and  happily  settled  before  her 
death,  and  the  information  she  had  heard  of  Bun  Duncan,  that 
he  was  well  to  do,  handsome  and  popular,  and  considered  a  catch 
interested  her  greatly. 

Marcus  Monroe  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Cox  Duncan,  lived  at 
Alpine,  near  the  little  brick  school  house  at  Mardisville  which  was 
run  by  an  Irishman,  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Here  their  son,  Benjamin 
Josiah,  received  the  nickname  “Bun”  from  his  schoolmate^ 

His  family  were  from  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  where  he 
was  born  m  1835.  His  grandparents  were  George  and  Elizabeth 
Wei  ton)  Duncan  and  Major  George  Cox  (War  of  1812  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Allen.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Captain  Josiah  Chambers, 
a  Revolutionary  War  soldier,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia' 
and  of  Benjamin  Allen  of  Cumberland  and  Buckingham  Counties’ 
a  so  a  Revolutionary.  War  soldier.  His  great  grandmother,  Rachel 
Watkins,  born  February  8,  1744,  married  to  Mathew  Cox  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  County  in  1765,  was  a  sister  to  Samuel  Watkins,  Sue’s 
great  grandiather,  so  Bun  Duncan  and  Sue  were  third  cousins 

He  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  fascinated  her  at 
hrst  sight.  It  was  a  whirlwind  courtship.  Wasting  no  time  he 
went  to  “Myrtle  Grove”  to  meet  Virginia  Kidd.  This  tall  artisto- 
cratic  looking  man  seemed  to  be,  of  all  Sue’s  beaus,  the  most  de¬ 
sirable,  she  leadily  consented  to  an  early  marriage. 

Ginnie  heard  the  glad  news: 

“July  3,  1859— My  dear  Jinny,  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  hear 
from  you,  and  that  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Aunt 
Martha  before  this.  Write  me  what  you  played  for  her,  as  I  told 
her  Sunday  or  Monday  to  hear  you  and  write  me.  I  had  a  letter  from 
you  during  the  week.  I  would  be  very  glad  for  Mr.  Masi  to  give  you 
lessons  during  the  vacations  as  you  will  (hen  have  time  fully  to 
attend  to  his  instructions. 

Well,  what  news  do  you  want?  Shall  I  verify  Ann  Eliza  Mc- 
Graws  assertion  and  say  on  the  21st  of  this,  month  you  will  have 
another  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Duncan?  How  I  shall  miss  my 
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dear  Jinny,  as  I  am  wholly  helpless  to  do  one  thing  and  she  could 
be  of  so  much  service,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Tayloe’s  little  Kate  has  been 
so  ill  for  three  or  four  weeks  that  she  will  scarcely  leave  her.  Jinny 
and  Ann  were  here  Friday.  We  will  have  very  little  company,  Alice 
and  Ann,  Aunt  Mary’s  family,  Dr.  Browder’s  and  Mrs.  Tayloe’s. 
His  brother  and  a  lady  will  come  with  him.  'Sue  says  she  loves 
Norfolk  best  yet.  Everybody  seems  to  think  she  marries  to  please 
me,  but  I  know  I  would  have  none  of  you  marry  unless  you  loved 
the  man,  and  you  are  to  come  out  and  take  Mr.  Collins;  not  a 
word  to  the  contrary,  he  loved  Sue  so  much  and  $50,000  will  cer¬ 
tainly  supply  your  wants. 

Grandmother  is  up  and  about. 

You  can  take  lessons  in  oil  painting,  whenever  you  wish. 

Mrs.  McRae  gave  a  great  Fancy  Ball  last  Wednesday  and 
Sue  went  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  all  bedecked  in  (stripes 
and  stars  with  a  flag  in  her  hand.  Every  nation  was  represented. 
Jinny  Tayloe  went  as  the  child  of  the  Regiment,  Ann,  as  a  Swiss 
peasant,  but  of  all  the  gentlemen,  Dr.  Strudwick  looked  the  best, 
lie  was.  an  Indian.  Had  you  been  here  you  should  have  been  La 
Creole.  1  hardly  reckon  you  all  can  make  out  my  letters  as  in  bed 
is  not  a  very  favorable  position  for  writing.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Couch 
received  my  letter.  You  must  mind  what  she  says  to  you.  Write 
often  as  lying  here  sick  all  the  time  makes  me  always  glad  to  get 
your  letters. 

It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  know  if  I  die,  you  and 
Reuben  will  have  a  real  brother  to  look  up  to,  for  I  believe  Mr. 
Duncan  to  be  a  most  excellent  man. 

My  best  love  to  all.  I  wish  Mr.  Smith  could  be  here  to  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony.  Yours  ever,  V.  G.  Kidd.’  ’ 


Loving  wishes  from  Aunt  Martha: 

“New  York,  July  14,  1859 

My  dear  Niece,  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  interesting  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
hear  that  your  dear  mother  was  well  enough  to  get  into  the  next 
room.  She  must  be  very  cautious  how  she  moves  about,  so  as  to 
avoid  relapse. 

I  wrote  your  dear  grandmother  all  about  my  visit  to  Norfolk 
and  asked  of  her  to  send  your  mother  the  letter,  so  you  must  have 
heard  about  Ginnie  before  this. 
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It  is  true,  dear  Sue,  that  I  knew  that  you  were  engaged  to  be 
married,  but  when  I  left  Alabama,  I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  so  soon. 
I  hope  you  may  have  all  the  happiness  of  a  married  life  and  none 
of  its  troubles.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  I  should  not  be  present, 
as  since  my  darling  Vic’s  married  life  was  so  wretched,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  witness  the  marriage  of  any  one  dear  to  me.  When  I 
look  at  her,  I  could  shed  tears  of  blood  to  think  that  I  gavei  her  to 

such  a  monster.  But  enough  of  that,  all  are  not  so;  fortunately  such 
monsters  are  rare. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  grandmother’s  eyes  are  well-  glad 
also  to  hear  that  the  horse  is  well. 

I  hope  you  will  get  your  comb  for  the  occasion.  Had  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  before  it  was  sent,  I  should  have  put  some  little 
present  with  it,  but  “that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost.”  It  will  be 
for  some  other  time.  Mr.  Gasquet  and  myself  are  going  this  evening 
to  Morristown  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Colies.  We  expect  to  go  to 
Newport  the  first  of  August,  that  is,  Victoria  and  myself.  Mr. 

Gasquet  will  go  on  Monday,  as  he  cannot  stay  longer  from  Peters¬ 
burg. 

Eveline  and  Victoria  send  their  best  wishes.  Vic  will  write  soon. 
Please  say  to  Aunt  Alice  that  Frederick’s  watch  is  bought  and  is 
being  regulated,  so  that  it  may  be  sent  him  in  perfect  order  when 
Mr;  Cornish  comes.  Say  to  Wave,  that  I  send  by  same  mail  a  paper 

with  the  map  of  the  seat  of  war.  War  is  the  all  absorbing  topic  at 
present. 

My  next  letter  will  be  to  your  Aunt  Alice. 

Adeu,  my  dear  niece,  receive  the  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
from  your  devoted  aunt,  Martha  V.  Gasquet. 

My  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Duncan.” 


With  kind  thoughtfulness,  Victoria  Gasquet  wrote  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding: 

“New  York  July  21,  1859. 

My  dear  Aunt,  In  Cousin  Sue’s  letter  to  mother,  a  short  time 
since,  she  said  she  was  to  be  married  on  the  21st,  which  is  today. 

have  been  thinking  of  her  and  you  all  the  morning,  so  I  thought 
I  could  not  better  employ  a  few  moments  of  my  time  than  in  writ- 
ing  to  you  as  I  expect  you  will  be  all  alone  when  you  receive  this 
as  Cousin  Sue  was  to  leave  soon  after  the  marriage  for  the  Springs. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  she  may  be  happy,  and  that  Mr.  Duncan 
will  make  her  a  kind  affectionate  husband,  &  be  to  you  a  comfort 
&  help  in  the  bending  years  of  your  existence. 
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Virginia  will,  I  know,  regret  very  much  not  being  able*,  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding,  for  when  we  were  in  Norfolk,  she  said  the 
only  thing  she  wished  for  was  that  you  would  let  her  come  home  a 
short  time  before  it  came  off. 

I  sent  Cousin  Sue’s  comb  with  Aunt  Alice’-s  mantilla  soon  after 
we  arrived,  so  I  hope  she  has  received  it»*by  this  time.  The  one  I  sent 
her  is  the  last  and  latest  fashion.  Sister  Louisa  has  one  exactly  like 
it. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Sue  had  been  to  the  Fancy  Ball,  and 
think,  from  the  description  of  her  dress,  that  she  must  have  looked 
well.  I  wish  I  had  wings'  &  could  this  evening  take  a  look  down 
upon  you  all.  I  shall  content  myself  with  my  imagination  &  picture 
you  all.  Cousin  Sue  loked  as  charming  as  ever,  although  rather 
sad.  You  seated  in  one  corner  looking  on,  though  rather  de¬ 
jected  and  low  spirited  in  giving1  away  that  which  is  so  dear  and 
precious.  Aunt  Alice,  Cousin  Waverly  &  Reuben,  all  very  agreeable, 
making  themselves  generally  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  And 
dear  Grandmother,  where  can  she  be?  I  cannot  say,  but  I  hope  in 
the  midst  of  you  all. 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  sister  and  all  the  little  ones  well 
&  anxiously  expecting  us.  She  had  everything  in  perfect  order  & 
most  magnificent!  Sister,  I  think,  looks  much  better  than  she  did 
when  we  were  on  last*  summer.  The  little  girls  have  grown  very 
much.  Martha  has  caught  up  to  Alice  Vicky  &  is  equally  as  tall 
&  very  much  a  woman.  She  looks  very  pretty  &  will,  I  think,  make 
a  handsome  woman  in  a  few  years. 

Sister  Louisa  &  all  her  boys  are  at  New  Port.  Father  is  going 
up  tomorrow  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Motherl  &  myself  are  going  up 
the  1st  of  August  &  will  remain  two  months. 

We  have  not  heard  a  word  from  aunt  White  since  our  arrival. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  she  does  not  write.  We  heard  from  my  broth¬ 
er  yesterday.  He  was  very  well  &  still  from  his  own  account  en¬ 
joying  the  country. 

He  is  going  next  month  to  Point  Clear,  so  if  you  could  take 
a  little  trip  down  there,  which  I  think  would  do  you  a  great  deal 
of  good,  you  would  see  him.  We  have  heard  of  Elja’s  safe  arrival 
home.  New  Orleans  so  far  is  very  healthy.  You  have  no  doubt 
seen  by  the  papers  that  Mr..  &  Mrs.  Sickles  are  again  together. 
Mr.  S.  says  that  he  has  no  idea  of  allowing  his  wife  to'be  an  out¬ 
cast  from  the  world.  For  me,  I  always  thought  he  was  the  first  to 
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cast  her  off.  However,  he  now  tells  the  public  that  he  has  forgiven 
her  all  her  faults,  &  does  now  love  her  more  than  ever. 

I  send  you  by  the  same  mail  as  this  letter,  yesterday’s  Herald, 
which  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  affair,  but  the  love  part  was 
a  telegraphic  dispatch. 

I  yesterday  saw  the  set  of  chessmen  that  was  presented  to 
Paul  Morphy  by  the  members  of  the  chess  club  of  New  York,  all 
gold  &  silver.  They  are  really  very  fine. 

Now,  dearest  aunt,  as  I  think  it  about  time  I  should  put  an 
end  to  this  epistle,  I  shall  have  to  say  “Adieu” 

M other,  bathei  &  Sister  Eveline  all  join  me  in  much  love  to 
you,  also  to  grandmother  and  Aunt  Alice. 

1  remain  as  ever  your  affectionate  niece,  Victoria  Gasquet. 

Write  whenever  you  feel  able.” 

1859 
July  2 1 
Thursday 

Sue’s  wedding  was  to  be  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Aunt 
Alice  was  there  superintending  arrangements.  Chloe,  with  able  will¬ 
ing  lingers,  helped  adorn  the  bride  who  was  lovely  in  the  exquisite 
diess  and  veil,  her  complexion  faultless.  The  only  shadow  that 
clouded  this  event  in  her  life  was  the  illness  of  her  mother  and  the 
absence  of  the  beloved  grandmother,  who  was  too  sick  to  attend. 

Only  the  immediate  family  and  the  bridal  party  were  to  be  in 
the  dimly  lighted  room,  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers  where 
Virginia  Kidd,  propped  up  with  soft  pillows,  awaited  them.  Her 
face  beamed  with  sweet  happiness;  God  has  answered  her  prayer, 
her  life’s  task  was  over. 

Soft  music  played,  and  she  saw  Mr.  Hanson,  the  family  minis¬ 
ter,  come  in;  Mr.  Duncan,. looking  manly  and  handsome,  with  his 
brother,  Wilmer  Duncan,  as  best  man;  then  Dr.  Reuben  Duggar 
and  Dotie  Vaughan  holding  lighted  wax  candles  in  silver  candle¬ 
sticks,  Miss  Annie  layloe  and  Miss  Joe  Manning,  bridesmaids, 
Waverly  Dugger  and  one  of  Uncle  Alfred’s  sons,  groomsmen.  Next 
came  Miss  Laura  Baptist,  maid  of  honor,  and  finally,  Sue,  on  the 

arm  of  Dr.  James  Browder,  completed  an  unusually  beautiful  bridal 
assemblage. 

Dotie  Vaughan  related  an  amusing  incident  occuring  during 
the  ceremony.  “I  felt  my  importance,”  she  said,  “but  I  fell  into  dis¬ 
grace  as  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  spider  I  thought  I  saw  creep-  • 
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up  Cousin  Sue’s  sleeve.  I  was  about  to  flip  it  off  when  Aunt  Alice 
touched  me,  ‘Look,  Dotie,  you  are  letting  the  candle  drip!  and 
sure  enough,  I  failed  to  notice  the  candle  drip,  drip,  right  on  the 
dear  old  man’s  robe.  Then  a  funny  thing  happened,  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  carelessness,  or  because  we  were  not  near  enough  for 
him  to  see,  Mr.  Hanson  in  reading  the  service,  made  this  mistake: 
‘Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  wife?  Mr.  Duncan  spoke 
not  a  word. i  Sue  whispered,  ‘Say  I  will’,  but  he  would  not.  Mr.  Han¬ 
sen  read  it  again,  this  time  giving  the  correct  wording.  ‘I  will’,  came 
loud  and  promptly  from  Mr.  Duncan.” 

A  reception  followed  the  ceremony;  the  guests  made  it  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  festivity.  The  wonderful  cake,  displayed  in  all  its  glory, 
was  the  handiwork  of  the  famed  Mobile  confectioner,  Mr.  San- 
grover,  who  came  to  Demopolis  to1  decorate  it;  from  there  ,it  was 
bourne  in  relays  on  the  heads  of  servants,  who  were  to  see  that  not 
a  filigree  or  a  decoration  was  disturbed.  The  delicious  refreshments, 
the  wines  and  punch  increased  the  joyousness  of  the  gala  occasion. 
Nothing  was  lacking  in  the  felicitious  best  wishes  given  the  bride 
and  groom. 

July  29,  1859,,  Mr.  Hanson  made  this  notation  in  his  journal: 
“Qn  Thursday,  July  21,  I  married  Mr.  Benj.  Duncan  of  Tal- 
ladga  County  to  Miss  Sue  Kidd  at  the  house  of  her  mother. 
1  he  company  was  large  and  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much, 
I  hope  innocently.  Several  of  the  bride’s  friends  and  relations  gave 
her  complimentary  parties.  There  was  much  gaiety  and  I  fear  some 
excess,  but  I  hope  nothing  very  much  to  be  regretted  or  condemned.” 

The  honeymoon  trip  was  to  be  spent  at  Shelby  Springs  and  at 
Mr.  Duncan’s  home,  and  last,  but  not  least,  at  grandpa  Kidd’s.  Bun 
Duncan’s  father  had  built  a  log  ballrom  especially  for  the  party 
he  was  to  give  Bun  and  his  beautiful  bride. 

Joe  Duncan,  Aunt  Melie’s  son,  was  the  negro  who  went  to  the 
train  for  the  trunks.  In  1916  he  said,  “We  wuz  three  weeks  gettin 
ready  for  that  ‘infair’.” 

The  neighborhood  had  planned  similar  entertainments. 

Outward  joy  could  not  conceal  inward  anxiety.  Tragedy  with 
black  wings  was  coming  swiftly  to  overshadow  the  marriage  and 
the  household  of  Virginia  Kidd. 

Sue  and  Bun  Duncan  were  receiving  the  welcoming  love  and 
joyous  greetings  of  his  father  and  mother  when  the  news  came  of 
the  collapse  and  last  illness  of  Virginia  Kidd. 
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“ Prairie ville,  Friday,  2  o’clock,  July  28th,  1859 

Dear  Cousin  Sue,  I  have  just  returned  from  Aunt  Virginia’s  and 
as  I  promised  Mr.  Duncan  to  let  him  know  occasionally  how  she 
was,  I  write  this  to  you.  She  requested  me  to  say  that  she  was  about 
the  same  as  when  you  left,  but  suffering  a  good  deal. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  for  yourself;  she  had  several  for 
you  but  this  only  she  wished  sent  immediately. 

She  says  also  that  you  must  not  leave  for  home  before  you 
have  seen  your  Grandmother  Kidd. 

I  hope  you  are  having  a  pleasant  time  with  your  friends  and 
relations.  All  are  well.  My  regards  to  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Kidd,  etc., 
Your  affectionate  cousin,  Reuben  H.  Duggar.” 

Aunt  Alice,  worried,  wrote  in  haste: 

“JuJy  31,  1859 — Dear  Sue,  As  I  promised  to  write,  I*  will  do  so, 
just  to  tell  you  how  your  mother  is,  for  I  know  you  will  be  uneasy 
all  the  time. 

She  has  had  quite  a  sick  turn  since  you  left.  Reuben  and  Mr. 
Beardly  are  with  her  tonight.  I  went  the  night  after  you  left,  and 
Miss  Anna  was  with  her  last  night. 

We  will  do  everything  we  can,  so  you  must  not  be  unhappy. 
All  the  rest  are  well.  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Duncan.  You  have 
received  two  or  three  letters  since  you  left,  one  from  Ginnie,  which 
I  am  answering  today  by  your  mother’s  request.  I  hope  soon  to 
see  you,  until,  accept  my  best  wishes  and  love.  Alice  G.  Dugger.” 

Sue  and  Mr.  Duncan  left  for  home  immediately  by  train. 
At  Shelby  Springs  there  was  a  delay  of  several  hours.  Laura  Bap¬ 
tist  met  Sue  there  and  remained  with  her  grief-stricken  friend  until 
the  car  pulled  out  from  the  station.  Sue  did  not  reach  her  beloved 
mother  in  time  to  bid  her  a  last  farewell. 

On  August  2,  1859,  night  held  out  her  arms  and  led  Virginia 
Kidd  forth  into  the  light  of  eternal  day. 

Mr.  Honson  wrote:  “1859 — On  Wednesday,  August  3rd,  I 
read  the  funeral  service  over  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Kidd, 
a  member  of  the  Church,  whose  death  occurred  rather  unexpectedly 
the  day  before.  She  was  long  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  which 
she  died  and  must  have  been  a  great  sufferer.  I  visited  her  fre¬ 
quently  during  her  illness,  read  prayers  with  her,  and  once  adminis¬ 
tered  the  Holy  Communion  to  her.  May  she  rest  in  Peace.” 

Many  years  after  Virginia  Kidd’s  death,  Ginnie  received  from 
Aunt  Emily  her  mother’s  Prayer  Book  and  the  following  letter: 
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‘My  darling  Ginnie,  This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  attempted  to 
write  you  since  I  received  your  letter. 

Oh,  how  often  I  have  thought  of  your  home  and  the  love  I  bore 
your  darling  mother,  one  of  the  most  exemplary  persons  on  earth! 
If  she  had  a  fault,  I  knew  it  not.  I  have  reverenced  her  Prayer 
Book  and  restore  it  to  those  that  will  appreciate  it  long  after  I  am 
gone.  Had  I  not  been  able  to  have  so  I  should  have  requested 
it  to  have  been  buried  with  me.  Most  of  the  writing  on  its  pages 
are  from  her  hands. 

Query:  ‘How  came  you  by  it?’ 

Answer:  My  darling  son,  Mickelborough,  rode  over  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  left  for  California  to  tell  his  dear  aunt  goodbye.  He  was 
hurried  and  called  her  to  the  gate.  She  ran  out  with  the  book  in 
her  hand.  ‘Here,  Mick,  take  this;  keep  it;  read  it  for  my  sake.’  It 
was  kept.  I  found  it  among  the  few  things  he  left. 

God  bless  you.  I  hope  you  will  prize  it,  as  I  have  done.  I  am 
too  blind  to  read  it  without  difficulty.  My  hand  and  eyes  fail  to 
add  more.  Your  devoted  aunt,  Emily  V.  Montague.” 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT. 


CROSSING  THE  RUBICON 

“Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

Ami  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Blow  bugle,  blow !  Set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying  dying!” 


CHANGES  came  quickly.  All  the  near  relatives  of  the  family 
came  to  Virginia  Kidd’s  funeral.  Some  remained  to  assist  Sue 
in  packing,  for  the  decision  was  made  to  dismantle  the  home 
and  move  to  Selma.  Reuben  left  college;  Dr.  Browder  became 
guardian  for  both  him  and  Ginnie..  Waverly  Dugger  qualified  as 
administrator.  “Myrtle  Grove,”  sold  for  a  division,  was  bought 
by  Major  John  W.  Tayloe,  chiefly  for  its  cedar  logs.  Reuben,  un¬ 
til  he  attained  his  majority,  was  to  clerk  in  Bun  Duncan’s  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  dry,  goods  store,  then  to  become  a  partner  in  the 
firm. 

Sue  wept  bitterly  over  parting  with  her  girlhood  home  and 
wrote  aunt  Martha  of  her  distress.  Her  dear  grandmother  begged 
her  to  return  often  to  the  Canebrake  and  make  her  home  with  her 
whenever  she  felt  like  it. 

The  beautiful  trousseau  was  laid  aside  for  deepest  mourning. 
Every  garment  was  hand  made,  headdresses  matched  the  costumes; 
one  of  morning  glories  was  embroidered  with  tiny  glass  beads  to 
resemble  dew  drops. 

Condolences  came  to  Sue:  “New  Port,  Aug.  12,  1859,.  .  .  .My 
dear  Cousin  Sue.  We  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  your 
mother  this  morning  which  grieves  us  very  much.  All  I  can  say, 
dearest  Cousin,  at  such  a  time,  is  that  we  sincerely  sympathize  with 
you  under  your  affliction: — to  offer  you  any  consolation  at  such  a 
ntoment  is  impossible.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
being  separated  for  life  from  one  who  has  watched  over  us  from  in¬ 
fancy,  but  thus  it  is  ordained  by  an  Almighty  Power,  whose  wisdom 
it  is  not  given  us  to  comprehend;  therefore,  we  have  to  submit. 

Dear  cousin,  you  are  now  united  to  one  who  can  offer  you  more 
consolation  than  the  rest  of  us.  I  hope  you  will  try  to  bear  up  un¬ 
der  your  troubles,  and  that  you  and  Mr.  Duncan  may  hereafter 
lead  a  life  of  happiness. 
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My  dear  mother  was  very  much  attached  to  yours  and  feels 
her  loss  very  much.  She  says  she  will  try  and  write  you  in  a  few 
days  but  today  it  is  impossible;  so,  my  dearest  cousin,  our  hearts 
and  thoughts  are  with  you. 

As  for  your  sister,  I  hope  she  is  with  aunt  White,  for  she  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  there  and  spend  a  part  of  her  vacation.  Aunt  will, 
I  know,  at  such  a  time,  be  a  second  mother  to  her.  If  I  hear  that 
Virginia  is  not  with  her,  Mother  and  1  will  write  to  her  very  soon. 

We  are  quietly  and  comfortably  fixed  at  New  Port — have  a  very 
nice  little  cottage.  One  can  be  very  gay  here  or  as  quiet  as  you  are 
in  the  Canebrake-  At  these  country  places,  when  one  has  a  rot- 
tage,  they  can  be  as  retired  as  at  their  own  home. 

Sister  Eveline  and  her  family  are  still  in  New  York,.  She  finds 
her  home  there  so  pleasant  and  comfortable  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  leave.  Now  dearest  cousin,  I  have  to  say  “Adieu,”  remaining  as 
ever,  your  affectionate  cousin,  Victoria  Gasquet.” 

From  Mr.  Smith:  “Norfolk,  Va.  Aug.  16,  1859,. 

My  dear  Sue,  I  have  heard  of  the  sore  loss  which  you  have  recently 
sustained,  and  would  have  written  to  you  at  once  to  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  sympathize  with  you,  but  as  I  expected  Ginnie  at  home 
within  a  few  days,  I  thought  that  I  would  await  her  return  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  you  some  account  of  her,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  bears  the  shock  occasioned  by  this  sa  dbereavement.  I 
have  just  learned,  however,  that  she  is  with  her  aunt  in  Petersburg 
and  will  not  be  here  for  a  week  or  more.  I  cannot,  therefore,  long¬ 
er  delay  writing  to  you. 

4  hat  the  event  which  has  just  occurred  should  cause  the  deep¬ 
est  distress  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  natural  and  right  that 
it  should  do  so.  But,  my  dear  child,  whilst  you  sorrow,  it  is  not 
as  one  who  has  no  hope.  You  have  much  to  sustain  you  in  this, 
your  hour  of  distress — the  light  of  Christianity  dispels  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  tomb.  The  death  of  the  body  is  not  the  annihilation 
of  the  thinking  principle  within — it  maintains  a  state  of  consci¬ 
ous  existence.  You  know,  too,  that  this  existence  is  a  happy  one 
in  the  case  of  all  who  had  confided  their  future  interests  into  the 
hands  of  Him  who  died  on  Calvary.  You  have  reason  to  cherish 
the  pleasing  hope  that  your  departed  mother  had  long  since  com¬ 
mitted  the  keeping  of  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer 
hiom  the  tenor  of  the  many  letters  which  I  have  received  from  her, 

I  teel  assured  that  the  subject  of  religion  was  one  in  which  she  felt 
a  deep  personal  interest.  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  on  the  great 
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day  of  accounts  be  found  amongst  the  blest  throng  to  whom  the 
Judge  will  say,  “Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  King¬ 
dom  prepared  for  you  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 

Why,  then,  should  you  wish  her  back?  In  this  world  where 
sorrow  and  sickness  so  often  mar  the  enjoyment  of  even  the  best 
of  God’s  people?  She  is  in  the  hands  of  One  who  can  do  far  better 
for  her  than  you  or  all  her  earthly  friends  can. 

1  expect  to  go  up  to  Petersburg  tomorrow  to  see  Ginnie  and  to 
bring  her  home.  Farewell.  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and 
teacher,  A.  S.  Smith.” 

Ginnie  was  with  Aunt  White  when  Sue  married  and  her  moth¬ 
er  died.  Though  their  own  hearts  ached  with  sorrow,  she  was  ten¬ 
derly,  yearningly  comforted  by  “Father  Doctor”  and  Aunt  White. 
Mr.  Smith  came  for  her,  but  soon  afterwards  she  said  “.Goodbye” 
to  the  dear  school  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cornish,  arrived  in 
Selma  at  Sue’s  pretty  home  on  Tremont  Street.  Dotie  Vaughan 
was  invited  to  be  with  Ginnie  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  She 
was  a  student  at  Mjrs.  Tourney’s  Episcopal  Institute  in  Tusca¬ 
loosa  and  persuaded  Sue  to  send  Ginnie  there,  though  aunt  Mar¬ 
tha’s  advice  as  to  one  of  the  Selma  schools  had  been  considered. 
In  Tuscaloosa,  Ginnie  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Cobbs,  Rev.  Reu¬ 
ben  Nevius,  presentant. 

Aunt  Martha’s  letter:  “New  Orleans,  Nov.  28,  1859. 

My  dear  Sue,  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of 
the  ninth;  it  has  been  truly  a  long  while  looked  for. 

1  wish  I  could  say  something,  dear  Sue,  to  soothe  you  and 
make  you  bear  up  under  your  loss.  Nothing  but,  time,  the  perfect- 
er  and  destroyer  of  all  things,  will  have  any  effect. 

You  must  try  and  employ  yourself  as  actively  as  you  can. 
When  you  have  no  work  to  do,  take  a  long  walk.  I  have  often 
found  relief  in  exercise. 

Your  uncle  Watkins  has  been  with  us  for  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks.  He  leaves  us  today  and  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  and  a 
small  present  for  you  and  Ginnie,  which  I  hope  will  please  you. 

You  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  a  school  that  would  suit  your  sister. 
I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  keep  her  with  you  and  give  her 
the  best  advantages  that  she  can  get  in  Selma. 

Your  aunt  White  paid  us  a  visit  in  New  York.  She  spoke  of 
visiting  New  Orleans  this  winter  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  you 
in  Selma. 

I  know  it  must  be  quite  a  trial  to  leave  the  old  homestead, 
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but  when  you  reflect  that  your  dear  mother  saw  so  much  trouble 
and  suffered  so  much  there,  I  would  try  and  give  it  up  willingly, 
and  hope  to  be  happier  somewhere  else,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will.  I  have  been  quite  busy  since  my  return  putting  carpets  down 
and  getting  comfortable  for  winter,  but  it  appears  that  we  are  to 
have  no  winter— I  am  sitting  by  an  open  window  to  write. 

Louise  and  her  boys,  Victoria  and  myself,  came  on  from  New 
York  without  any  gentleman.  We  stopped  some  time  at  the  land¬ 
ing  at  Selma — I  looked  for  some  one  I  knew,  but  saw  no  one  to 
send  a  message  by. 

I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  that  you  find  your  dear  grandmother 
looking  so  well  and  in  such  good  spirits.  Give  my  best  love  to 
her;  tell  her  I  will  try  and  pay  her  a  visit  this  winter.  I  have  not 
seen  my  son  since  my  return,  but  hope  he  will  soon' be  down. 
Adieu,  dear  Sue,  remember  me  affectionately  to  Reuben  and  Ginnie 
not  forgetting  Mr.  Duncan.  Your  devoted  aunt,  Martha  V.  Gas- 
quet.” 

Details:  estate  of  Mrs.  V  .G.  Kidd,  August,  1859.  (BK!  G.  p.  757) 
Linden,  Marengo  County.  Probate  Court. 

This  day  came  W.  Waverly  Dugger  and  applied  for  letters  of 
administration  upon  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Virginia  (G)  Kidd,,  and  it 
appearing  that  said  Virginia  (G)  Kidd  died  intestate  on  or  about 
the  day  of.  .  .  .A.  D.  1859,  in  Marengo,  County,  her  place  of  res¬ 
idence,  and  said  W.  W.  Dugger,  having  qualified  and  entered  into 
bond  the  sum  of  $10,000  with  Alice  G.  Dugger,  and  James  D. 
Browder,  his  securities.  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  court  that 
said  bond  be  approved  and  recorded,  that  letters  of  administration 
be  granted  accordingly. 

Jas.  A.  Young,  J.  P. 

1859 

September 
1859 
Sept.  30 

Probate  Court — Book  G,  page  759. 

Estate  of  Virginia  (G)  Kidd,  Sept.,  1859. 

W.  W.  Dugger,  administrator,  filed  appraise¬ 
ment  and  inventory  of  said  estate  which  is  order¬ 
ed  to  be  recorded. 

Probate  Court — Book  G,  page  761. 

Estate  of  Virginia  (G)  Kidd,  Sept.  30,  1859. 
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Petition  of  W.  W.  Dugger  to  sell  slaves,  Bob 
and  Diana,  and  perishable  estate.  Said  petition 
set  for  hearing  24th  of  Oct.  next 

Est.  of  Reuben  and  Virginia  Kidd— Nov.  25,  1859,  Linden,  Ma¬ 
rengo: 

Ihis  day  came  Jas  D.  Browder  and  filed  in  ct  his  bond  with 
Jno.  H.  Johnson  and  W.  W.  Dugger  ($50,000)  as  guardian  of  Reu¬ 
ben  Kidd  and  Virginia  A.  Kidd,  minors.  .  .  .ordered  that  letters  of 
guardianship  be  granted.  Jas  A.  Young,  J.  P.  (Bk  G  -p  797) 

Est.  of  Virginia  (G.)  Kidd— Dec.  12,  1859: 

W.  W.  Dugger  filed  a  report  of  the  sales,  perishable  property 
and  slaves' of  sd  intestate  fairly  made  and  reasonable  prices.  Ord’d 
it  be  reed’d.  Jas.  A.  Young,  J.  P.  (Bk  G— p  817) 

Jan.  1860,  the  weather  was  unusually  cold,  wet  and  dark.i- 
Mr.  Hanson  wrote  Jan.  18,  1860:  “The  Second  Sunday  in  Epiph¬ 
any.  I  read  prayers  and  preached  in  St.  Andrews  in  the  morning. 
4  he  roads  were  in  such  condition  from  the  late  snows  that  but  few 
persons  could  get  to  the  Church.  Although  I  went  myself,  I  did 
not  expect  there  could  be  anyone  there,  and  was  very  agreeably 
surprised  when  some  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  assembled  for  wor¬ 
ship.  1  he  attendance  on  this  occasion  confirms  me  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  a  rule  on  which  I  have  always  endeavored  to  act,  and  that 
is  never  to  fail  to  attend  Church  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  the  roads  if  I  can  possibly  get  there. 

Feb.  11,  1860:  Sunday,  February  5th,  I  was  prevented  by 
the  weather  from  preaching  at  St.  Andrews.  In  the  afternoon  I 
preached  in  Demopolis  to  a  small  congregation.  It  began  to  rain 
before  the  services  were  over  and  became  so  dark  in  the  Church 
that  I  could  hardly  see.” 

Bun  Duncan  bought  dry  goods  in  the  North: 

“New  Orleans,  Feb.  25,  1860 - My  dear  Cousin,  I  take  this 

opportunity  of  sending  you  the  $12  1  have  in  my  possession  of  the 
twenty  you  gave  me  when  I  was  in  the  country.  Your  comb  I 
bought  and  sent  immediately,  but  as  I  was  not  to  buy  the  dress 
until  the  fall,  then  knowing  that  you  were  in  such  deep  mourning, 

I  thought  I  had  better  keep  the  money  until  I  heard  from  you,  or 
retuin  it  by  the  first  opportunity.  As  cousin  Reuben  tells  me  that 
you  are  with  grandmother,  I  have  requested  him  to  hand  it  to  you. 

I  wish  that  you  had  come  down  with  him  and  paid  us  a  little  visit 
whilst  your  husband  is  north.  Cousin  tells  me  that  Mr.  Duncan  is 
now  in  the  dry  goods  business.  Well,  I  hope  that  he  will  some  of 
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these  times  come  to  New  Orleans  to  buy  his  goods  and  that  you 
will  accompany  him  and  pay  us  a  visit. 

How  do  you  like  Selma?  I  think  from  all  accounts,  it  must 
be  a  very  pleasant  and  sociable  place.  Do  you  know  a  Miss  Julia 
McCord?  I  travelled  with  her  last  summer  and  liked  her  very 
much.  Her  brother  is  a  doctor. 

Aunt  White,  I  fear,  will  make  it  very  late  if  she  gets  here  at 
all.  She  says  that  Father  Doctor’s  health  is  so  bad  she  hates  to 
leave  him.  My  brother  has  been  down  this  winter  and  spent  three 
weeks  with  us.  He  continued  to  be  delighted  with  his  plantation 
and  has  made  a  veiy  fine  crop  this  season.  So  I  hope  that  after 
all  his  investment  will  turn  out  well.  He  talks  as  though  he  thought 
aunt  Emily  would  come  down  in  the  spring  arid  go  with  mother 
up  to  pay  grandmother  a  visit. 

I  see  my  friend,  Dora  Robinson,  quite  often.  She  is  very 
well  and  often  asks  about  you.  On  Tuesday  sister  Louise  and  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Fellows.  He  always  inquires  after  his  friend,  Miss 
Sue.  ■ 

Dearest  cousin,  I  must  now  say  “adieu”.  Mother  and  father 
both  join  me  in  much  love  to  you,  grandmother  and  the  rest  of 
our  relatives.  I  remain  as  ever,  your  affectionate  cousin,  Victoria 
Gasquet. 

P.  S.  Write  soon  and  let  me  hear  from  you  as  often  as  you  can.” 
(Written  on  blue  grey  paper  and  directed:  Mrs.  Sue  Duncan, 
Politeness  of  Mr.  R.  Dugger,  Macon,  Ala.) 

On  June  18,  1860,  beloved  Uncle  White  died  in  Petersburg, 
Va.  A  beautiful  tribute  to  his  ability  and  character  was  given  in 
the  Petersburg  Daily  Express: 

“Ihis  widely  known  and  generally  beloved  physician  died  at 
his  residence  on  Old  St.  this  city  after  a  protracted  illness  from 
pulmonary  disease  yesterday  morning  about  one  o’clock,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  White  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire 
and  came  to  Petersburg  in  the  year  1817,  studied  medicine  with 
the  late  Dr.  F.  J.  Mettauer  of  this  city,  and  was  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1820.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  that  year.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1822,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Reuben  Vaughan 
of  Lunenburg  County,  Va.,  who  survives  him. 

He  soon  won  the  affection  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  Petersburg,  a  love  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  city  and  advanced  with  the  advance  of  his  years.  The  humbler 
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Susan  Duncan  and  son  Mqnroe  White 

"Little  Bun  is  as  fat  as  can  be,  Sue  flays  with  him 
the  blessed  day.” 
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classes  especially  were  indebted  to  his  noble  and  disinterested 
kindness,  and  many  among  them  will  weep  to  learn  that  he  is  no 
more.  Gentle  always  as  a  child  and  with  a  heart  that  was  large 
enough  for  all  mankind,  he  passed  along  the  vale  of  life  as  a 
man  whose  only  mission  was  to  do  good.  His  success  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  was  commensurate  with  his  goodness  and  his  position  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  city  was  among  the  first  and  best  of  those 

who  most  ennobled  that  body  during  the  entire  period  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  practice. 

His  funeral  service  will  take  place  this  afternoon  at  half  past 
four  o’clock  from  the  Washington  Street  Methodist  Church.” 

On  June  2  7,  1860,  a  son  was  born  to  Bun  and  Sue  Duncan.  He 
was  christened  Monroe  White,  in  honor  of  his  grandfather,  Monroe 
Duncan,  and  in  memory  of  his  uncle  White. 

the  baby’s  first  visit  was  to  Talladega,  to  be  shown'~to  his 
grandparents  and  to  enjoy  the  coolness,  of  the  country. 

Ginnit  was  spending  the  summer  in  Shelby,  enjoying  her  first 
experiences  as  a  young  lady.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  day,  full  of 

slang  and  humor,  Reuben  wrote  to  her  in  merry  mood*  “Selma 
Ala.,  Aug.  2,  1860. 

Dear,  Madam,  your  letter  of  the  28th  came  to  my  paws  on  yes¬ 
terday,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  seated  to  answer  it. 

I  am  glad  you  found  Dr.  Nix  such  a  nice  young  man. 

1  suppose  you  have  answered  “brother”  Killough’s  letter  be- 
foie  this.  If  you  have  not,  you  must  answer  it  immediately  and 
charge  it  to  me. 

Sue  left  for  lalledega  this  day  week,  but  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  when  she  will  return.  I  heard  from  Bun  on  Tuesday— he  left 
for  New  York  on  Monday.  He  said  Sue  and  little  Bun  were  im¬ 
proving  every  day.  I  am  boarding  until  they  return  and  do  not 
like  the  change  very  much.  I  saw  cousin  Julia  and  her  old  man 
few  days  ago.  I  think  he  is  right  good  looking  for  Shelby, 
lell  Cousin  Anna  I  want  an  invitation  to  her  wedding  as  I  did  not 
get  one  to  cousin  Julia’s.  If  she  wants  a  good  looking  young  gent 
to  wait  on  her,  I  am  the  very  chap. 

Capt.  Tayloe  and  lady  and  Miss  Anna  Sylvester  passed  through 
here  on  their  way  to  Talladega  Springs.  I  expect  to  go  back  to 
Shelby  Springs  on  the  15th  or  the  16th,  only  to  stay  a  short  time. 

I  send  ten  postage  stamps  in  this — will  send  you  some  in  my 
next  as  the  post  master  is  nearly  out. 

Write  soon  to  your  darling  brudder,  R.  V.  Kidd.” 


Y.  O.  J>1  II  S  DKl£rtO>  > 
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Nows  of  interest  to  Ginnie:  “Aug.  25,  1860. 

Dear  Sister,  I  received  your  letter  some  time  since,  intending  ans¬ 
wering  it  before,  but  I  have  been  too  lazy. 

Bun  got  home  Thursday,  passed  through  Talladega.  Sue  and 
little  Bun  improved  very  much.  He-  went  back  yesterday,  intend¬ 
ed  bringing  them  back  on  Tuesday,  but  they  will  not  remain  home 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  as  they  intend  going  to  the  Cane-brake 
to  spend  some  time. 

.  I  received  a  letter  from  Fred  Dugger. a  few  days  ago.  He 
wrote  that  the  Misses  Gasquet  and  Mrs.  Montague  are  still  with 
them.  He  will  pass  through  on  his  way  to  New  York  in  a  few  days, 
for  what  purpose  I  cannot  inform  you. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Chapron  died  on  the  19th. 

1  was  at  Shelby  Springs  last  week,  and  had  a  vgry  pleasant 
time.  Mrs.  Otey,  Miss  C.  Moore  and  the  two  Miss  Bapti  sts  were 
there.  Miss  Carrie  has  improved  more  than  anyone  I  ever  saw — 
in  manners,  looks  and  everything  else.  I  think  she  is  a  very  nice 
young  lady.  Ihe  Misses  Baptists  were  looking  very  well.  I  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Otey— as  there  was  such  a 
crowd  in  the  ballroom,  she  did  not  make  her  appearance. 

I  suppose  you  will  return  some  time  next  month  and  go  over 
to  the  Canebrake.  I  cannot  leave  before  November,  as  I  have  no 
business  to  take  me,  and  as  the  Fair  comes  at  that  time,  will  be 
very  certain  to  leave  then.  Everything  is  quiet  about  Selma,  ex¬ 
cept  politics. 

Write  soon  to  Kidd,  R.  V. 

P.  S.  Tell  Walter  if  he  ever  sees  Monsieur  Pritchet,  to  give  him 
my  best  respects.  Tell  him  if  I  ever  come  to  Shelby  again,  will 
be  certain  to  give  him  a  call.  My  best  love  to  all  my  kin  people, 
cousin  Anna  especially;  tell  her  to  write  to  me. 

Your  big  buddy,  Kidd” 

“Selma,  Sept.  3,  1860. 

Dear  Ginnie,  I  have  been  waiting  to  hear  from  you  for  some  time, 
but  in  vain,  so  think  it  time  to  write.  It  has  been  nearly  a  week 
since  I  wrote  you. 

Sue  and  Mr.  Duncan  came  home  last  Thursday,  they  have 
been  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  Sue  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Canebrake;  they  will  leave  .on  Friday. 

We  have  been  receiving  new  goods  for  a  week,  have  our  store 
filled  with  goods.  Have  not  heard  from  the  Canebrake  since  I 
last  wrote,  all  are  well  at  present. 
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Little  Bun  has  improved  more  than  I  ever  thought,  he  is  as 
fat  as  can  be,  and  Sue  plays  with  him  the  blessed  day. 

Selma  is  dull.  Write  soon  to  your  brother.  R.  V.  Kidd 
My  love  to  all  my  relatives.” 

I  called  on  Cousin  Anna. 

Reuben  was  a  part  of  the  social  and  business  life  of  Selma.  His 
smiling  hazel  grey  eyes,  brown  hair,  regular  features  and  good 
looks  invited  friendship,  and  his  unusual  voice  in  the  choir  attract¬ 
ed  people  to  the  church. 

Military  companies  existed  throughout  the  South,  representing 
the  finest  young  men  in  character,  training  and  social  standing. 
Such  were  the  Governor’s  Guards  of  Selma,  the  pride  of  Dallas 
County.  Reuben  Kidd  was  Orderly  Sergeant,  the  highest  form  of 
non-commissioned  officer. 

He  was  no  politician,  the  first  time  the  word  “PoNtics”  was 
mentioned  in  his  letters  was  to  Ginnie  Aug.  25,  1860,  though  in 
1861,  wearing  the  blue  rosette  of  Southern  loyalty,  he  went  to  Mrs. 
To umey  s  in  1  uscaloosa  and  brought  Ginnie  home. 

It  was  Henry  Vaughan’s  letter  of  farewell  to  Sue  which  kind¬ 
led  the  fireworks  of  war  excitement  in  the  family. 

“Demopolis,  Dec.  27,  I860,.  .  .  .My  dear  Cousin  Sue: 

Having  all  of  my  arrangements  made  to  leave  next  Tuesday 
morning,  and  not  wishing  to  do  so  without  a  word  of  farewell  to 
you,  I  have  concluded,  as  I  could  not  take  a  lingering  “adieu” 
in  person,  that  a  few  lines  would  not  be  unappreciated  by  you. 

It  would  have  alforded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have 
seen  you  ere  I  left— once  more  to  have  a  long  talk  about  old  times 
and  in  memory  to  have  fought  o’er  some  of  our  youthful  battles 
again,  calling  to  mind  the  many  pleasant  hours,  days,  months  and 

yeais  spent  by  us  almost  together,  at  least  in  hailing  distance  of 
each  other. 

Cousin  Sue,  you  have  no  idea  how  harrowing  the  idea  of 
leaving  my  native  home  is.  I  am  powerless  to  give  expression 
to  one  half  the  utter  lonliness,  desolation  and  vacancy  of  feeling 
on  my  heart  this  morning. 

Patriotism  is  an  inherited  quality,  possessed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  all  the  sons  of  the  sunny  South,  and  most  particul¬ 
arly  by  those  whose  sires,  old  hoary-headed  veterans  have  lived, 
loved,  died,  and  whose  ashes  now  peacefully  rest  entombed  with¬ 
in  the  consecrated  bosom  of  Alabama’s  soil. '  The  dulcet  strains  of 
Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  who  never  to  himself 
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hcis  said,  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land”  has  been  a  living,  ac¬ 
tive  principle  in  the  hearts  of  countless  generations  past  and  gone, 
and  whenever  the  “war  cry”  was  sounded,  calling  them  to  battle' 
that  was  the  impelling  motive  to  deeds  of  chivalrous  daring  ’mid 
scenes  that  tried  men’s  souls  and  caused  the  palm  of  victory 
to  rest  enshrined  securely  on  their  standards. 

Rut,  cousin  dear,  let  me  tell  you  the  love  of  country  that 
will  lead  a  man  to  suffer  martydom,  that  will  uphold  him  amid 
startling  scenes  on  the  ensanguined  field  and  with  the  last  sad  pages 
of  dissolution  exclaim  “Dulcet  decore  est  et,  pro  patria  mori”  is 
nought  conpared  to  the  love  of  mother,  home  and  sisters,  so  kind 
and  affectionate  as  you  know  mine  are.  But  let  it  pass — all  have 
their  days  of  brightness  clouded. 

No  doubt,  you  and  cousin  Ginnie  have  had  a  pleasant  Christ- 
mas  onlY  remains  for  me  to  wish  you  and  your  falnily  a  Joy¬ 
ous  New  Year.  I  had  intended  writing  you  a  long  letter,  but  several 
gentlemen  have  just  arrived  and  are  waiting  on  me.  Give  my 
best  and  most  affectionate  love  to  cousin  Ginnie,  thank  her  for 
the  additional  pleasure  caused  by-  her  stay  with  us,  say  to'  her 
that  she  was  most  awfully  missed  when  she  left  and  a  void  made 
that  has  not  yet  been  filled.  Present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mr. 
Duncan,  say  to  him  that  it  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
to  have  made  his  acquaintance.  How  happy  I  should  have  been 
to  have  seen  you  at  your  own  home,  so  quiet  and  comfortable, 
to  be  ministered  to  by  one  so  gentle  and  so  kind  as  you.  Kiss 
cousin  and  the  little  one  for  me,  and  let  me  ask  that  you  will 
often  write  to  me. 

“Farewell”,  may  Heaven’s  choicest  gifts  ever  be  thine  is  the 
wish  of  your  affectionate  cousin  Henry.” 

The  surge  of  feeling  in  Henry  Vaughan’s  letter  was  caused 
by  the  political  upheaval  brought  on  by  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  U.  S.  cast  Dec.  5  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  candidates  of  the 
party  the  South  considered  opposed  to  her  Constitutional  rights. 

On  Dec.  26th,  Gov.  Moore  of  Alabama  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  calling  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  “Convention  of  the 
State  to  consider,  determine  and  to  do  whatever,  in  the  opinion 
of  said  convention,  the  rights,  interests  and  honor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  require  to  be  done  for  their  protection.” 

The  nation  was  divided  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Bishop 
Cobbs,  though  the  owner  of  several  slaves,  was  opposed  to  the 

Secession  of  Alabama;  the  thought  of  it  made  him  greviously  sick 
at  heart. 
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On  December  29th,  ill  in  bed,  he  issued  a  circular  recom¬ 
mending  that  in  the  event  of  the  secession  of  Alabama  from  the 
mon,  that  the  clergy  omit  in  public  worship  the  prayer  for 
Congress,  and  the  clause  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
lt  Fl0m  death  hed  he  gave  a  farewell  message  to  his  clergy: 

...  .upon  their  families,  upon  their  parishes,  and  upon  my 
whole  diocese,  tell  them  that  their  dying  Bishop  exhorts  them 
to  stiive  to  be  men  of  God,  men  of  peace,  men  of  brotherly- 
’lndness,  men  of  charity;  self-denying  men,  men  of  purity,  men 
of  prayer;  men  striving  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of’  God 

and  laboring  and  preaching  with  an  eye  single  to  his  glory  and 
the  salvation  of  souls.” 


The  Alabama  Convention  met  Jan.  7th,  1861  in  Montgomery. 
One  hundred  chosen  delegates  were  present  to  decide  upon  the 
Secession  of  Alabama! 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  Jan.  8th,  1861,  Gov  Moore 
dispatched  500  men  to  aid  the  State  of  Florida  in  taking  charge 
of  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  Pensacola  Harbor.  Gov.  Moore 
caused  I-orts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay 
and  the  arsenal  at  Mt.  Vernon,  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
the  State  The  Governor’s  Guards  of  Selma  at  once  offered  their 
services  for  this  duty  and  were  accepted.  Reuben  went  with  them. 
I  he  Southern  States  claimed  the  forts,  arsenals  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  property  within  their  borders,  but  they  were  willing  to 
pay  whatever  might  be  due  the  Federal  Government  on  account 
of  taking  over  the  forts  and  arsenals.  The  Alabama  Convention 
met  Jan.  7th.  1861  in  Montgomery:  The  one  hundred  chosen  dele¬ 
gates  were  present  to  decide  upon  the  Secession  of  Alabama. 

.  uring  the  first  day’s  session  of  the  convention,  a  test  reso- 
ution  was  introduced :“  .  .Resolved  that  the  people  of  Alabama 
will  not  submit  to  be  parties  to  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  and 
ilamlin,  as  president  and  vice-president.” 

Jere  Clemens,  of  Madison  County,  in  an  impassioned  address 
spoke  agamst  this  resolution:  “No  liquid  but  blood  has  eve^ 
filled  the  baptismal  font  of  nations.  The  rule  is  without  an  ex¬ 
ception  and  he  has  read  the  book  of  human  nature  to  little  pur¬ 
pose  who  expects  to  see  a  nation  born  except  in  convulsions,  or 
christened  at  any  altar  except  that  of  God  of  battles.” 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously:  “Resolved 
3y  tie  people  of  Alabama,  in  the  Convention  assembled,  that  the 
State  of  Alabama  cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  the  administration 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  principles  referred  to  in  the  preamble” 
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On  Jan.  lOtih,  Mr.  Aancey  presented  “an  ordinance  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  union  between  the  State. of  Alabama  and  other  states 
united  under  the  compact  styled  ‘The  Constitution  of  America’”. 

Then  followed  acrimonious  debates,  bitter  heated  arguments ; 
the  friendships  of  a  lifetime  were  broken;  men  spoke  with  strong 
emotion  and  in  husky  tones  but  no  delegate  changed  his  mind. 

Robert  V.  Montague  expressed  himself  thus:  “The  South 
is  headed  for  destruction,  I  will  have  no  part  in  it.” 

Bishop  Cobbs  had  prayed  that  he  might  not  live  to  see  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union;  at  12:20  Jan.  11,  1861,  he  died,  when 
the  legislature  of  Alabama  was  preparing  for  the  final  vote.  With¬ 
in  an  hour  after  the  Bishop’s  death,  the  State  formally  seceded, 
61  to  39.  Alabama  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  to  face  a  social 
revolution.  Mr.  Hanson  wrote: 

Since  the  last  entry  into  this  book  several  things  of  great  im¬ 
portance  have  occurred. 

The  State,  through  her  convention,  has  seceded  from  the  United 
States..  1  his  took  place  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  died.  He  was  a  good  man,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  and  by  his  influence  and  labors, 
many  were  added  to  the  Church.  For  sixteen  years  he  had  gov¬ 
erned  the  Church  in  this  Diocese,  and  bore  homself  with  such 
meekness  and  humility  that  he  gained  general  favor,  and  his  death 
seems  to  be  lamented  as  a  common  calamity.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  felt  his  loss  to  be  a  great  calamity,  not  only  for  the  Church, 
but  to  myself  personally.  He  was  always,  to  me,  a  kind  friend 
and  an  indulgent  Bishop.  I  was  sincerely  attached  to  him  and  felt 
as  though  1  had  lost  my  best  friend.  May  the  same  Good  God 
who  sent  him  to  preside  over  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  in  its 
infancy  provide  a  worthy  successor  for  him.” 

1  he  Southern  senators  and  representatives  received  by  tele¬ 
gram  the  news  of  their  state’s  secession;  official  notification  from 
Miss.,  Ida.,  and  Alabama  reached  Washington  Jan.  21. 

They  had  loved  and  been  proud  of  the  nation  which  they  re¬ 
presented;  what  was  before  them  they  knew  not,  but  each  obey¬ 
ed  the  call  of  his  State! 

Jefferson  Davis,  retiring  senator  from  Miss.,  made  his  fare¬ 
well  address  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said: 

•  •  •  •  •  Then,  Senators,  when  you  deny  to  us  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  a  government,  which  threatens  to  be  destructive 
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of  our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of  our  fathers  when  we 
proclaim  our  independence  and  take  the  hazard.  .  .  .  In  the  course 
of  my  service  here — whatever  offense  I  have  given  which  has  not 
been  redressed  01  for  which  satisfaction  has  not  been  demanded, 
I  have,  in  this  hour  of  parting,  to  offer  you  my  apology  for  any 
pain  which,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  I  have  indicted.  I  go  hence 
unemeumbered  by  the  remembrance  of  any  injury  received,  and 
having  discharged  the  duty  of  making  the  only  reparation  in  my 
power  for  any  injury  offered. 

Mi-  1  resident  and  Senators,  having  made  the  announcement 
which  the  occasion  seemed  to  me  to  require,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  bid  you  a  final  adieu.” 

I  he  Senators  of  Alabama,  C  lay  and  bitzpatrick,  and  her  seven 
representatives  voiced  the  motives  which  actuated  their  State:  Jan. 
21.  1861  .  .  .  Alabanfa  goes  out  of  the  Union  marked  by  the 
growth  and  power  of  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  North,  which 
seeks  the  overthrow  of  that  domestic  institution  of  the  South,  the 
basis  of  her  social  order  and  state  policy.  It  denied  us  Christian 
Communion  because  it  could  not  endure  what  it  styled  the  moral 
lepiosy  of  slave  holding:  it  refused  us  to  sojourn  or  even  pass 
through  the  N'orth  with  our  property;  it  claimed  freedom  for  the 
slave  if  brought  by  its  master  through  a  Northern  state;  it  vio¬ 
lated  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Congress  because  it  designed  to 
protect  that  property;  it  refused  us  any  share  of  lands  acquired 
partly  by  our  diplomacy  and  blood  and  treasure;  it  robbed  us  of 
our  property  and  refused  to  restore  it;  it  refused  to  deliver  cri¬ 
minals  against  our  laws  who  fled  to  the  North  with  our  property, 
or  our  blood  upon  their  hands;  it  threatened  us  if  we  pursued  our 
property  into  a  Northern  State;  it  denounced  us  as  habitual  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  humjanity — to  make 
us  a  byword  of  hissing  and  of  scorn  throughout  the  civilized  world; 
it  invaded  the  borders  of  Southern  States,  burnt  their  dwellings 
and  murdered  their  people;  it  violated  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
of  Congress.  I  hey  have  learned  from  history  the  admonitory 
tiuth  that  the  people  who  live  under  Governors  appointed  against 
their  consent  by  unfriendly,  foreign  or  Confederate  States  will  not 
long  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  or  have  the  courage  to  claim 
them.  They  feel  that  were  they  to  consent  to  do  so,  they  would 
lose  the  respect  of  their  foes  and  the  sympathy  of  their  friends. 
They  are  resolved  not  to  trust  to  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the 
measure  of  their  rights.  They  intend  to  preserve  for  themselves 
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and  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  the  freedom  they  received  from 
their  ancestors  or  perish  in  the  attempt.” 

Senator  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  presented  in  The  House  a  com¬ 
munication  signed  by  six  of  the  seven  members  from  Alabama,  ad¬ 
dressed  “William  Pennington,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives”,  who,  by  unanimous  consent,' laid  it  before  the  House:  — 

“Washington  City,  January  21,  1861: . . 

Sir.  Having  leceived  information  through  a  convention  repre¬ 
senting  her  sovereignty  that  the  State  of  Alabama  has  adopted  and 
ratified  an  ordinance  by  which  she  withdraws  from  the  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  resumes  the  power  heretofore 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
communicate  the  same  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  which  you  preside,  and  announce  our  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  further  deliberations  of  that  body.  I~ 

I  he  cause,  which  in  the  judgment  of  our  State  rendered  such 
action  necessary,  we  need  not  relate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
duty  requires  our  obedience  to  her  sovereign  will;  and  that  we 
shall  return  to  our  homes,  sustain  her  action,  and  share  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  her  people. 

W  e  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  Your  obedient 
servants.  Geo.  S.  Houston,  Sydenham  Moore,  David  Clopton,  James 
L.  I  ugh,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  James  A.  Stalworth,  (Wlilliamson  R.  R. 
Cobbs,  did  not  sign,  but  went  out  with  the  rest.) 

The  six  Southern  States  which  had  seceded,  S.  C.,  Miss.,  Fla., 
Ala.,  Ga.  and  La.,  met  in  Montgomery,  Feb.  4,  1861,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  a  provisional  government.  (Texas  seceded  Feb. 
14)  I  he  State  of  Alabamla  sent  Tho.  J.  Judge  as  commissioner  to 
the  bederal  Government,  to  negotiate  in  reference  to  the  forts, 
arsenals  and  the  custom  houses  in  the  State,  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  future  relations  of  Alabama  with  the 
Federal  Government.  President  Buchanan  declined  to  receive  him 
except  as  a  citizen  of  Alabama.  This  course  of  the  President  was 
deemed  an  abandonment  of  all  claims  of  the  Government  to  Federal 
property,  for  which  the  State  through  its  representative  desired 
to  make  compensation. 

The  first  work  of  the  congress  of  delegates  from  the  seceding 
states  was  to  prepare  a  provisional  Constitution  for  the  new  con¬ 
federacy,  styled  “The  Confederate  States  of  America”  and  modeled 
after  The  Constitution  of  The  United  States. 

“We,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  each  state  acting 
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for  itself  and  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character,  in  order 
to  form  a  permanent  Federal  Government,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  our  posterity — to  which  ends  we  invoke  the  favor  and 
guidance  of  Almighty  God— do  ordain  and  establish  this  Const itn- 
tion  for  the  Confederate  States  of  America.” 

Jefferson  Davis  left  Washington  for  Jackson,  Miss;  there  he 
found  awaiting  him  his  commission  as  Major  General  of  the  forces 
of  Miss.,  signed  by  Gov.  J.  J.  .Pettus,  and  dated  Jan.  25,  1861. 

1861,  Fed.  9,  the  Convention  in  Montgomery  elected  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis,  President,  and  Alexander  .H  Stephens,  of  Georgia, 
vice-President.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  Jefferson  Davis  of  his  elec¬ 
tion.  He  left  “Briarfield”  next  day  for  Montgomery.  T.  H. 
Watts  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the  Alabama  ConventiQn  of  1861 
to  meet  Mr.  Davis  at  West  Point,  Miss,  and  conduct  himi  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  be  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
At  every  railroad  station  crowds  of  people  assembled  to  see  the 
selected  leader  of  the  South.  His  manly  appearance,  ringing  voice, 
and  stirring  sentiments  in  his  short  speeches  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  present.  There  was  magnetism  in  his  tones  which 
enchained  every  listener  and  inspired  confidence. 

I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  by  his  side  and  hearing  from  him 
the  responsibilities  he  felt  at  the  beginning  of  his  new  career.  I 
expressed  the  belief  that  peaceable  secession  was  an  impossibility, 
there  were  too  many  points  of  difference  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  He  said:  “I  fear  we  shall  have  war,  however,  I  shall 
use  all  my  power  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  arms!”  (Reminiscences  of 
Ex-Gov.  T.  H.  Watts,  Montg.  Advertiser  Apr.  29,  1886) 

Stopping  at  The  Exchange  Hotel  during  the  Convention  was 
Bun  Duncan,  Aunt  White  and  Ginnie,  the  last  two  on  their  way 
to  Virginia. 

“Columbus,  Feb.  15,  1861:  My  dear  Wife, 

I  have  today  bought  my  staple  goods  and  will  leave  at  three  to¬ 
morrow  for  Charleston.  I  left  Mrs.  White  and  Ginnie  today  at 
Opelika,  having  put  them  under  the  care  of  the  conductor  for 
Petersburg.  I  have  slept  little  since  I  left.  I  feel  very  tired  and 
very  much  discouraged. 

Last  night  in  Montgomery,  I  met  Judge  Meek,  and  Rice,  and 
John.  T.  Morgan  and  others;  all  seemed  to  think  we  would  have 
a  hard  and  tremendous  war,  they  say  we  can  not  avoid  it.  I  still 
doubt  it,  but  would  rather  see  it  than  expect  it  every  day. 
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I  may  go  to  Baltimore.  I  cannot  say  when  I  will  come  back 
but  1  hope  in  a  few  days.  Kiss  the  darling  little  boy  for  me. 
lake  cai e  of  yourself,  if  you  get  sick,  consult  your  own  feelings 

about  leaving  Selma.  I  hope  you  are  better  today  than  when  1 
left. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  day.  I  will  write  again  from 
Charleston.  Accept,  my  dear  wife,  my  best  love  for  you  and 
baby.  If  anything  is  needed  in  the  way  of  groceries,  Willie  will 
take  pleasure  in  sending  them.  Affectionately  yours,  B.  J.  Dun¬ 
can.” 

“Charleston,  Feb.  18,1861;  My  dear  Wife.  I  wrote  you 
iiom  Columbus,  Georgia.  I  will  write  you  again  from  here  showing 
you  how  much  my  attachment  is  for  you  and  the  darling  boy. 
It  is  always  the  same,  Sue,  1  would  rather  be  with  ypu  and  the 
darling  baby  than  in  any  other  place  under  the  sun. 

1  have  been  busy  today,  looking  at  and  examining  the  stocks 
here,  have  bought  a  few  yards  and  shipped  today.  I  do  not  think 
that,  dry  goods  can  be  bought  here  and  sold  in  Selma  at  anything 
like  a  profit.  In  fact,  here  they  have  given  their  attention  to 
military,  every  merchant  belongs  to  a  company,  they  parade  the 
streets  and  keep  strict  watch,  night  "and  day. 

All  are  pleased  with  President  Davis,  they  like  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  spoken,  and  you  may  look  out  for  a  fight  very  soon. 
I  have  examined  the  appearance  of  Fort  Sumpter  and  Moultrie, 
Castle  I  inckney  and  the  other  strong  points.  I  believe  they  will 
take  Fort  Sumter  this  week.  The  floating  battery  has  nearly 
been  completed.  I  he  builder  says  he  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  it. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  strongly  built,  and  will  turn  the  balls  of  Major 
Anderson  s  guns,  or  if  an  attack  is  made,  Major  Anderson  and 
his  crew  will  be  slaughtered. 

I  have  no  time,  now,  my  dear,  to  write  you  more.  Give  my 
best  love  and  kiss  the  little  boy  a  dozen  times  for  me.  If  you 

wish  anything,  money  or  goods  from  the  store,  you  know  where 
to  get  it. 

I  will  be  at  home  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly  get  through.  In 
the  meantime,  be  of  good  cheer,  visit  your  acquaintances,  make 
yourself  as  happy  as  you  can.  Write  to  me,  if  you  find  you  can 
do  so  without  trouble. 

Kiss  the  baby  again.  Goodbye.  Yours  truly,  B.  J.  Duncan 
Vi  past  ten  o’clock,  Monday.” 

Aunt  White  had  come  to  the  Canebrake  and  Selma  on  a  visit 
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from  New  Orleans.  She  often  remarked  she  believed  she  was  the 
only  woman  who  was  in  three  Southern  States  at  the  time  they 
seceded. 


1861,  Feb.  18,  Mr.  Davis  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Confederate  States. 

flic  Inaugui ation  of  Jefferson  Davis  (from  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  Feb.  19,  1861): 

fhe  proceedings  of  yesterday  will  form  an  ever  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  On  that 
day  General  Jefferson  Davis,  the  first  chief  Magistrate  of  these 
states,  was  invested  with  the  robes  of  office,  and  as  an  ending  to 
the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen,  indicated  in 
his  inaugural  address,  which  we  published  elsewhere,  the  line  of 
policy  which  he  will  puruse  in  the  administration  of  theL  Govern¬ 
ment.  Of  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  President  in  his  address 
it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  speak,  further  than  to  remark  that 
they  are  such  as  to  command  the  Universal  endorsement  of  our 
people,  and  must  go  far  to  command  the  respect  of  all  thinking 
men  every  where. 

If,  aftet  this,  our  enemies  at  the  North  shall  persist  in  repre¬ 
senting  that  the  seceded  states  are  not  in  earnest,  they  will  fully 
entitle  themselves  to  be  recorded  among  those  who  having  ears 
hear  not,  and  having  eyes  see  not. 

Our  present  object  is  merely  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
hasty  sketch  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration;  the  crowd 
being  so  large  and  impressive  on  the  great  occasion,  that  our  re- 
poiteis  weie  left  too  far  in  the  background  to  present  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  scene. 


Never  did  Montgomery  present  such  an  appearance  as  yes¬ 
terday.  Altho’  notice  that  the  inauguration  would  certainly  take 
place  on  Monday,  had  gone  forth  through  the  press  only  the  Sat¬ 
in  day  before,  the  streets,  dwellings  and  capitol  hill  were  literally 
thronged  with  visitors  who  had  come  far  and  near  from  this  and 
neighboring  states  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  natal 
era  of  the  Confederacy. 

All  ages,  sizes,  sexes*  and  conditions  were  out  to  give  variety 
and  spice  to  the  occasion.  The  ladies  seemed  to  be  present  in 
Lugei  numbers  than  the  men  in  honor  oi  their  gallant  President. 
1  he  assemblage  could  not  have  numbered  less  than  ten  thousand 
persons,  all  animated  by  a  common  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity, 
honor  and  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 
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If  the  people  of  the  North  could  only  have  witnessed  the  high 
resolution  which  animated  every  heart  in  Montgomery  on  yes¬ 
terday  we  would  fain  believe  they  would  be  struck  with  amazement 
and  indignation  at  the  monstrous  delusion  which  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  their  credulity  by  Northern  presses  and  politicians, 
who  have  told  them  that  this  Hood  tide  of  secession  is  the  move¬ 
ment  of  sectional  aspirants,  and  not  of  the  people. 

Great  God!  What  man  or  set  of  men,  however  powerful, 
could  stem  the  popular  current  in  the  great  States  of  the  cotton 
belt?  For  years  the  dead  bodies  of  time  serving  Politicians  had 
dammed  up  the  mighty  depths  of  Southern  patriotism,  until  at  last 
the  voice  of  the  people  has  swollen  to  an  irresistible  volume,  and 
borne  men  and  parties  before  it  as  drift-wood  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  Majestic  ocean. 

How  long  will  it  take  the  North  to  believe  that  our  people 
are  in  advance  of  the  politicians,  and  that  if  the  latter  appear  to 
lead  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  former?  If  they 
shall  persist  in  their  coercive  measure,  the  arrangements  of  cold 
steel  will  soon  satisfy  them.  We  sometimes  fear  that  nothing  else 
will.  But,  to  the  pageant  of  yesterday. 

The  procession  formed  to  Montgomery  Street,  where  Gen. 
Davis  took  his  seat  in  a  magnificient  carriage  of  Col.  Tennant  Lo¬ 
max,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  greys.  On' the  same  seat  in  the  car¬ 
riage  sat  Vice-President  Stephens,  and  opposite  them  were  Capt. 
George  Jones,  of  Alabama,  and  Rev.  Basil  Manly  of  this  city,  a 
noted  Baptist  divine. 

I  hen  followed  successively  in  carriages  the  congressional  state 
and  city  committees.  The  citizens  on  foot  and  the  military  escort 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  procession.  The  military 
escort  consisted  of  the  Columbus  Guards,  Lieut.  Ellis,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Rifles,  Capt.  Farris,  the  Eufaula  Rifles,  Capt.  Baker,  and 
the  German  Fusiliers,  Capt.  Scheussler,  all  under  Capt.  Semmes, 
of  the  Columbus  Guards,  commanding  the  battalion. 

As  the  procession  moved  up  Market  street,  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon,  the  inspiriting  strains  of  martial  music,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  multitude,  the  scene  was  grand  beyond  description. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  Col.  H.  P.  Watson,  of 
Montgomery,  acted  as  Chief  Marshal,  by  congressional  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  was  assisted  by  Wm.  Knox,  Jr.,  of  Alabama;  Daniel  S. 
Printup,  Georgia;  Hamilton  Wright,  of  Fla.;  Robert  C.  Wood,  Jr., 
of  Louisiana;  Joseph  P.  Billips  of  Miss. 
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1  he  vast  crowd  had  soon  filled  the  doors,  windows  and  portico 
of  the  capitol  and  spread  over  the  grounds  in  front,  when  the  in¬ 
auguration  ceremony  began  as  arranged  on  the  front  steps.  The 
President  occupied  a  seat  on  the  portico,  with  the  Vice-President 
seated  at  his  right  and  Hon.  Howell  Cobb  on  his  left.  Gov.  Moore 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform  immediately  below,  where  were 
also  seated  the  members  of  Congress  facing  the  President’s'  stand. 

1  he  ceremony  was  opened  with  an  impressive  prayer  from 
the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Manly.  .  Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  President  of  the 
Congress,  administered  the  oath  of  office  and  the  president  de¬ 
livered  his  inaugural  address,  in  a  calm  and  iorcible  manner;  the 
immence  concourse  now  and  then  manifesting  their  approbation 
by  vociferous  applause  as  he  would  strike  the  key  notes  of  South- 
v  ern  independence. 

The  ladies  wreathed  him  with  flowers,  and  ten  thousand  hearts 
beat  high  with  joy,  admiration  and  hope  for  the  administration  of 
the  new  President. 

No  man,  not  even  Gen.  Washington,  was  ever  called  to  pre¬ 
side  over  a  people  with  m|ore  general  acclamation  and  confidence 
than  Gen.  Davis.  His  past  services  and  spotless  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  character  are  the  surest  guarantees  that  he  will  not  disappoint 
the  just  expectations  of  the  country.” 

Immediately  after  his  inauguration,  Jefferson  Davis  formed 
his  Cabinet,  “unencumbered  by  any  other  consideration  than  the 
public  welfare”.  The  Sec.  of  State  was  R.  Toombs,  of  Ga.;  Sec. 
of  Navy  S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Fla.;  Attorney-General,  J.  P.  Benjamin, 
of  La.;  Postmaster-General,  J.  H.  Reagin,  of  Texas;  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury,  C.  C.  Memminger,  of  S.  C.;  Sec.  of  War  was  L.  P.  Walk¬ 
er,  of  Ala. 

The  Montgomery  Daily  Advertiser,  Feb.  24,  1861,  copied  an 
Editorial:  “The  Montgomery  Inauguration”  from  The  NJew  York 
Express: 

“The  Inauguration  of  a  President  of  a  Southern  (U.  S.)  Re¬ 
public  sounds  strangely  in  one’s  ears,  but  there  is  the  Inauguration, 
and  there  is  the  Inaugural  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  dispatches 
from  Montgomery  report  the  pageant  on  the  occasion  as  the  most 
imposing  ever  witnessed  in  the  Southern  States,  and  we  cannot 
discover  that  any  incident  transpired  to  show  the  slightest  break 
in  the  wonderful  and  impressive  unanimity  which  seernis  to  have 
characterized  this  extraordinary  revolution  from  its  commencement 
on  through  all  its  several  stages  to  the  introduction,  now  into  of- 
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iicc  of  its ,  chosen  Provisional  chief.  It  is  impossible  for  a.  man  of 
ordinal y  intelligence  to  contemplate  that  Montgomery  spectacle 
and  to  read  over  that  Montgomery  inaugural  without  realizing  that 
these  cotton  Confederate  people  are  fearfully  in  earnest;  and  that 
every  word  in  their  President’s  address  bears  the  indelible  impress 
of  these  rare  merits  in  the  public  addresses  of  most  public  men- 
straight-forwardness,  sincerity  and  candor.  It  manifestly  means 
what  it  says. 

The  tone  of  the  inaugural  throughout  is  firm,  dignified,  de¬ 
cided.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  does  not  seem  to  be  a  statesman  of 
the  circumlocution  order,  nor  yet  a  disciple  of  that  vicious  school  of 
diplomacy  which  teaches  that  language  was  made  to  conceal  one’s 
thought.  What  he  has  to  say,  he  says  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  misapprehended  or  misunderstood.  Soldier-like,  as  well  as 
statesman-like,  he  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  and  every-  mark  he 
makes,  tells. 

We  are  afraid  however,  that  it  will  scarcely  do  for  Express 
to  say  another  word  in  commendation  even  of  the  literary  style 
of  this  arch  “traitor”  of  a  confederacy  of  “Traitors  and  Rebels”, 
all  of  whom,  if  the  lamb-like  suggestions  of  our  good  friends  of 
the  Tribune  and  Courier  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  are  but  pre¬ 
paring  their  necks  for  the  halter.  Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  these 
tiaitors  and  rebels”  were  once  our  countrymen;  we  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  the  arch  traitor  and  rebel  ’,  the  provisional  President 
has  a  name  and  a  fame  which  we  cannot,  as  lovers  of  our  own 
glorious  Republic  give  up  an  interest  in,  without  some  betrayal 
of  weakness.  We  cannot  forget  that  this  same  Jefferson  Davis 
bore  aloft  the  star  spangled  banner  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  at 
Buena  Vista,  and  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  gallant  heart 
on  the  hotly  contested  field  to  turn  the  conflict  to  the  right  side  when 
all  seemed  to  be  lost.  We  cannot  forget  that  this  man’s  blood  was 
shed  there,  to  uphold  the  glory  of  our  Country,  while  many  who 
are  now  denuouncing  him  as  a  rebel  or  a  traitor  were  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  while  these  memories  of  the  past  are  crowding  upon 
us,  we  must  be.  forgiven  and  in  disposition  to  join  our  Republican 
friends  in  placing  the  halter  around  his  neck,  and  the  necks  of 
his  fellow  .  consipirators,  rebels  traitors  &c  &c. 

In  one  respect  we  must  confess,  we  are  sadly  disappointed 
with  this  address.  It  affords  little  encouragement  for  the  hope 
that  its  author  will  favor  the  policy  or  reconstruction.” 
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Miss  Letty  Tyler,  Col.  Robert  Tyler’s  daughter,  whose  family 
were  living  in  Montgomery,  unfurled  The  Confederate  Flag. 

(The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  5,  1861) 

The  fourth  day  of  March  was  an  eventful  day  in  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Capitol  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  as  well  as 
in  Washington.  At  3p2  P.  M.  on  yesterday,  the  flag  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America  was  flung  out  to  the  breeze  from  the 
staff  on  the  capitol  and  as  its  proud  folds  gradually  unfurled  it 
seemed  to  wave  defiance  to  the  Northern  winds  that  came  rushing 
down  fiom  the  Potomac  laden  with  threats  of  abolition  coer¬ 
cion. 

A  large  concourse  of  spectators  had  assembled  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  the  number  would  have  been  trebled  had  it  been  possible 
to  give  an  earlier  announcement  of  the  ceremony.  u 

Miss  L.  C.  1.  Tyler,  one  of  the  fair  descendants  of  the  Old 
Dominion  and  granddaughter  of  the  venerable  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  had  been  selected  to  perform  the  principal  part 
upon  this  occasion.  When  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  raising 
of  the  banner,  Miss  Tyler  steadily  and  with  heart  throbbing  with 
patriotic  emotion,  elevated  the  flag  to  the  summit  of  the  staff,  the 
cannon  thundered  forth  a  salute,  the  vast  assemblage  rent  the  air 
with  shouts  of  welcome,  and  the  people  of  the  South  had  for  the 
first  time  a  view  of  the  Southern  flag!  Ere  there  was  time  to 
take  one  hasty  glance  at  the  National  ensign,  the  eyes  of  all  were 
upturned  to  gaze  at  what  would  perhaps  at  any  time  have  attracted 
unusual  attention,  but  on  this  occasion  seemed  really  a  providen¬ 
tial  omen. 

Scaicely  had  the  first  report  from!  the  salute  died  away  when 
a  large  and  beautiful  designed  circle  of  blue  vapor  rose  slowly 
over  the  assemblage  of  Southern  spirits,  there  assembled  to  vow 
allegiance  to  the  Southern  banner,  rested  for  many  seconds  on 
a  level  within  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States,  then  gradually  as- 
sended  until  lost  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 

It  was  a  most  beautiful  and  auspicious  omen,  and  those  who 
look  with  an  eye  of  faith  to  the  glorious  future  of  our  Confederacy 
could  not  but  believe  that  the  same  God  that  vouchsafed  to  the 
Christian  Emperor  the  cross  in  the  heavens  as  a  promise  of  vic¬ 
tory,  had  this  day  given  to  a  young  nation  striving  for  liberty  a  di¬ 
vine  augury  of  hope  and  national  durability. 
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The  Hag  of  the  Confederate  States  was  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  Congress,  none  of  the  designs  sent  by  the 
individual  as  models  had  been  thought  suitable.  It  consists  of 
three  bars  of  red  and  white,  the  upper  red;  the  middle  white;  the 
lower  red.  The  lower  bar  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  flag,  and  just 
above  it,  next  to  the  staff,  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the 
flag  is  a  blue  Union  with  the  seven  stars  in  a  circle.  The  design 
is  simple,  easily  recognized,  and  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  old 
flag.  Long  may  it  wave  over  free,  prosperous  and  united  people! 


. 
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WAR 

“Take  the  cup  and  drink  it  up, 

It  may  be  bitter  brew; 

It  may  be  wine  with  tang  divine 
That  life  has  drawn  for  you. 

No  matter  what,  if  sweet  or  not, 
You’ll  drink  it  just  the  same, 

So  send  it  down  without  a  frown, 
Whatever  you  do,  be  game.” 


Who  will  venture  to  justify  every  act  in  the  hisfory  of  a 
a  country?  Each  period  leaves  its  deeds.  It  is  our  duty 
to  record  them,  to  learn  from  them,  to  hold  fast  to  what 
we  find  that  is  noble  and  heroic,  and  let  go  swiftly  down  the  stream 
of  time  the  prejudices  and  misunderstandings.  The  study  of  the 
past  shows  the  errors  of  our  fathers  as  well  as  their  heroism  and 
nobility. 

Bring  up  from  the  fiery  furnace  the  inflammable  reasons  for 
the  War  Between  the  States;  the  slave  question,  the  constitutional 
right  of  secession,  the  tariff  differences  between  the  North  and  the 
South! 

The  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  slavery  seemed  insurmoun¬ 
table.  It  was  always  a  disturbing  a-nd  dangerous  situation.  If 
a  national  plan  for  freeing  the  black  race  and  compensating  their 
owners  had  been  devised,  secession  could  have  been  prevented. 

Freiburg  called  it  a  great  economic  war:  “The  American  war 
of  the  sixties  of  last  century  arose  out  of  the  economic  antagonism 
between  the  trading  and  industrial  states  of  the  North,  and  the 
cotton  growing  states  of  the  South.  In  the  latter,  cultivation 
by  the  aid  of  slaves  formed  the  basis  of  the  industry,  and  to  this 
extent  the  slave  question  was  a  factor  in  the  dispute. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  later  that  the  demand  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  found  wide  expression  in  the  North,  and  was  uti¬ 
lized  as  a  welcome  means  of  stirring  up  feeling  against  the  Soutfi. 
The  real  points  at  issue  were  that  the  Northern  States  wanted  high 
protective  duties,  while  the  Southern  States  wanted  to  facilitate  ex¬ 
port,  and  that  the  Northern  States  had  a  special  interest  in  utilizing 
the  customs  revenue  for  investments  which  should  be,  above  all, 
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of  advantage  to  their  trade,  but  which  were  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  South. 

The  Northern  States  endeavored  at  the  outset,  by  the  aid 
of  their  imposing  fleet,  to  cut  off  the  Southern  States,  which  had 
no  battle  fleet  worth  mentioning,  from  their  seaborne  supplies,  and 
also  on  land  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  corn  growing  states  of  the 
Southwest,  and  thus  paralyze  them  economically. 

lhe  valoi  of  the  Southern  troops,  who  were  far  inferior  nu¬ 
merically,  as  well  as  of  their  generals,  and  above  all,  the  distin¬ 
guished  leadership  of  Lee,  for  four  years  rendered  impossible  the 
accomplishment  of  this  so  called  anaconda  plan,  until  the  Southern 
states  Anally  succumbed  to  the  blockade.” 

March  4,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  President. 

Jellerson  Davis,  Feb.  25,  1861,  appointed  three  commission¬ 
ers,  Mr.  John  Forsythe,  of  Ala.,  Martin  J.  Crawford  of  da.,  A.  B. 
Roman,  of  La.,  earnest,  capable  men,  to  negotiate  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Federal  Government  and  to  settle  all  matters  of 
joint  property,  concerning  forts,  arsenals,  arms  or  possessions  of 
any  kind,  and  all  joint  liabilities. 

hort  Sumter,  chief  harbor  of  S.  C.,  was  occupied  by  a  U.  S 
garrison  which,  the  commissioners  hoped,  would  be  removed 
peaceably  Mr  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  through  Judge  Campbell, 
assured  them  that  kort  Sumter  would  not  be  reinforced,  that  it 
would  be  evacuated  in  less  than  ten  days.  Pending  negotiations,  the 
on  federate  States  could  not  have  the  garrison  increased.  Fort 
Sumter  was  a  strong  and  almost  unassailable  work,  and  at  dis¬ 
tances  ranging  from  one  to  three  miles  was  surrounded  by  other 
oi tifications  and  works,  some  of  which  had  been  constructed 
since  the  secession  of  S.  C.  These  outer  defences  were  manned  by 
several  thousand  state  troops  under  Gen.  Beauregard,  a  skillful 
engineer  and  commander,  who  had  armirably  planned  the  defenses 
kort  Sumter  was  not  evacuated,  instead  U.  S.  vessels  were  sent 
with  provisions  and  .  reinforcements.  News  of  this  fleet  reached 
e  Confederate  Capitol.  Beauregard  was  telegraphed  to  demand 
the  immediate  surrender  of  Major  Anderson  with  his  garrison. 
Majoi  Anderson  refused;  before  daybreak  April  12,  fire  was  open¬ 
ed  upon  Fort  Sumter  from  the  immense  line  of  Confederate  bat¬ 
teries.  lhe  garrison  answered  with  heroism;  the  whole  interior  of 
he  fort  was  involved  in  flames.  Major  Anderson  surrendered  on 
the  13th  under  the  same  terms  accorded  to  him  two  days  before 
and  was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war.  Notwith- 
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standing  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  Fort  Sumter,  no  one  was 
injured  on  either  side  by  the  bombardment.  The  only  casualties 
were  the  death  of  one  man  and  the  wounding  of  several  others, 
when  the  garrison,  on. evacuating  the  day  after  the  surrender, 
fired  a  salute  to  their  flag  and  the  gun  exploded. 

The  Confederates  contended  that  the  fleet  sent  to  reinforce 
and  provision  Fort  Sumter  was  an  act  of  war. 


The  McGraw  letters  picture  a  cross  section  of  the  youth  in 
Shelby,  keenly  alive  to  domlestic  affairs  as  well  as  the  stirring  events 
taking  place  in  the  country.  Quite  a  mixture:  crops,  gossip  of 
young  men,  cautious  advice  from  a  father,  a  country  doctor  and 
planter;  surmises  concerning  what  others  were  going  to  do,  the 
how  and  the  when;  the  war  really  wouldn’t  last  long,  how  could  it? 

“Spring  Creek,  March  4,  1861  .  .  Brother'lMwin, 
I  have  a  few  leisure  moments  this  morning.  Will  give  you  a  sketch 
of  the  times  in  Shelby.  We  are  all  well.  Our  country  generally  is 
healthy.  We  have  had  some  sickness  since  you  left.  Miss  Ann 
Gladdis  is  sick.  Dr.  McAlpin  has  been  attending  her  for  two 
weeks  past.  Ben  Samuels  is  reading  with  hinij  at  Mardisville.  I 
have  just  returned  from  Talladega.  Went  over  with  sister  Ann 
Eliza.  She  will  commence  school  with  C.  F.  Samuel.  She  pre¬ 
ferred  going  there  to  Summerfield,  is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
place  and  family. 

The  farmers  are  all  ready  for  plowing.  Our  wheat  and  oat 
crops  are  growing  fast.  Aunt  Louisa  is  here  today.  She  has  en¬ 
joyed  her  visit  very  much.  She  has  broken  a  great  deal,  looks  to  be 
older  than  Ma.  She  will  leave  for  hom(e  on  Monday  next.  Mr. 
Finley  will  accompany  her.  She  is  very  anxious  to  see  you.  Cousin 
Anna  Eliza  will  remain  until  fall.  She  is  a  very  clever  nice  young 
lady.  She  is  not  particularly  handsome.  I  think  she  is  as  pretty 
as  her  sister  Lucinda  though  I  differ  with  a  few  persons.  She  will 
make  as  good  as,  or  a  better  wife.  I  am  sorry  for  Cousin  Lucinda. 
She  has  no  husband  or  as  good  as  none.  He  pays  no  attention  to 
business,  and  will  drink  himself  drunk  every  time  he  can  get  to  a 
bottle  and  that  is  often. 

Old  Abe  Lincoln  takes  his  seat  today.  The  question  will  soon 
be  decided  whether  we  will  have  war  or  not;  if  we  are  to  have  it, 
let  it  come.  How  do  you  like  the  selections  for  President,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America?  I  will  close.  Id. 
W.  McGraw. 
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Lrv  wofd'T'th17  pe"  iSfVe,ry  SOrry’  probably  y°u  can  n»ake  out 

from  yl  ver;  si'"0  °f  ‘h£m  "  leaSt  1  Shal1  expect  b^ 

AprilH161T861Allen  Kiv  t0,Edr  McGraw:  “Beaumont,  Texas, 

as  the  first  lette  -Yoilr  klad  favor  of  March  has  been,  as  well 
as  the  hrst  letter,  received,  and  contents  duly  noted  and  that  too 

—tulme  C'eal  °f  Pleasure-  Permit  ^ough  at^a  "ate  date  to 
congra  ulate  you  on  becoming  an  M.D.,  and  may  you  prove  an 

honor  to  your  profession,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  particularly 
if  you  have  as  much  confidence  in  yourself  as  I  have  in  you.  Y 
am)  sorry  (though  I  expected  it)  to  hear  that  Billie  Kidd 
had  been  rejected;  he  ought  to  have  come  west,  where  there  are 
but  few  doctors  that  have  a  diploma. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  stand  among  the  first 
physmians  here-you  can  guess  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  others. 

guessi  e  Tf t h , pr  ac  1  lce’  and  have>  so  far>  by  looking  wise  and 
ed  in  i  iM-h3  '0?  succeeded  in  every  case.  I  have  been  call¬ 
ed  consultation,  and  my  treatment  adopted.  There  are  so  manv 
doctors  here  for  the  practice  to  be  divided  among  that  I  have  con- 
ultd  to  hunt  me  another  location  and  start  shortly. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  did  not  hear  from;  nor  see  Jennie 
ut  you  console  yourself  gloriously  with  Sallie.  I  expect  to  see 

her  in  May  next  I  will  ask  her  how  you  performed,  whkli  I  think 
you  did  up  to  the  handle. 

somp^dmp r  S  fam‘ly  3,1  Wdl  When  last  heard  from— which  was 
some  time  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  mails  having  almost  ceased. 

y  principal  amusement  is  fishing  and  playing  billiards.  You 
i  right  in  going  back  to  Harpersvilie— never  come  west  at  least 
until  you  get  ntarried;  such  society  as  we  have  here-‘‘l„ge L  and 
ministers  of  Grace  defend  us.”  “  anu 

self  Vs’  K'(dd  df.'rf  t0  be  rememhered  by  you,  as  well  as  my- 

h  a.  Kidd  my  nd  regards  t0  your  father’s  family- Yours  ‘ruly. 

P'  S7priir  H  ‘^rr0nt;  aS  TSha"  n0t  mOVe  for  some  time  yet.” 

P  11  15,1861,  I  resident  Lincoln  called  forth  75,000  men  of 

the  imhtary  o  the  several  states  to  suppress  the  “insurrection” 

I  reclamation  aroused  tremendous  opposition  in  the  seceded 

states  and  the  border  states,  and  caused  the  greatest  excitement 

throughout  the  nation  ....  April. 19,  1861,  Pres.  Lincoln  issued 

isfh  of  May  Virginia  Tmm  N^c"'  TaY'  "*  S°U‘h'  By  the 
y,  gima,  lenn.,  N.  C.  and  Arkansas  seceded,  making 
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a  total  of  eleven.  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  did  not  secede, 
but  there  were  regiments  from  all  three  in  the  Southern  armies. 

Maryland  intended  to  be  neutral,  but  April  19th.  U.  S.  troops 
a.t  the  depot  of  Baltimore  were  attacked  by  the  citizens  with  stones! 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  hurt  and  fired  upon  the  crowd,  killing 
a  few  and  wounding  some.  Pres.  Lincoln  stated  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Mayor  that  protection  of  Washington  was  the  sole  reason 
for  his  sending  the  troops. 

I  he  Governor’s  Guards  were  in  Selma  when  the  Confederate 
Government  made  its  first  requisition  on  the  state  for  troops.  They 
were  accepted  on  the  26th  of  April,  1*861,  their  destination  Mont¬ 
gomery,  where  they  were  to  be  equipped  and  armed  with  the  “Mis¬ 
sissippi  rifle”,  and  go  to  Dalton,  Ga. 

Theii  preparations  were  hastily  made  for  leaving  their  work 
and  their  homes,  unanimously  believing  they  were  acting  nobly  and  > 
heroically.  Every  woman  upheld  and  glorified  them.  As  they 
weie  leaving,  a  sweet  girl  friend  rushed  to  Reuben  and  thrust  upon 
him|  a  small  silken  Confederate  flag,  which  she  had  made. 

In  excitement,  with  wild  cheering,  with  weeping,  the  little  town 
of  Selma  sent  forth  her  sons  to  war. 

Their  treasured  names  are  listed: 


Roll  of  the  “Governor’s  Guards” 

Selma,  Alabama 

Company  A,  4th  Ala.  Regiment,  Alabama  Volunteers 


Name 

Captain 

Age 

Occupation 

T.  I.  Goldsby 

1st.  Lieut. 

34 

Farmer 

Jason  M.  West 

2nd.  Lieut* 

25 

Merchant 

P.  M.  Samuels 

3rd.  Lieut. 

23 

Soldier 

John  Cussons 

QR.  Mr. 

23. 

Editor 

Hugh  Haralson 

Surgeon 

25 

Lawyer 

O.  F.  Harrell 

O.  Sergeant 

22 

Physician 

R  .V.  Kidd 

2nd  Sergeant 

21 

Merchant 

W.  D.  Huggins 

27 

Merchant 

3rd  Sergeant 
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A.  W.  Crail: 

25 

4th  Sergeant 

W.  1  .Gibson 

2.3 

5th  Sergeant 

1 .  A.  Mcl  ver 

20 

1st.  Corporal 

I .  L.  Samuels 

20 

2nd  Corporal 

S.  M.  Connor 

22 

3rd.-  Corporal 

J.  13.  Stone 

10 

4th  Corporal 

C.  L.  Harrell 

21 

W.  J.  Apperson 

Privates 

24 

J.  J  ..Adams 

22 

J.  C.  Adams 

3l 

J.  D.  Adrian 

22 

W.  T.  Beale 

21 

J.  VV.  Broadnax 

21 

C.  C.  Bowers 

24 

W.  VV.  Beasley 

20 

Randall  Berry 

18 

George  Bliss 

34 

0.  Bradley 

28 

J.  C.  Blevins 

20 

N.  C.  Beddingfield 

18 

S.  Y.  Cater 

31 

C  .Campbell 

20 

J.  A.  Craig 

17 

H.  M.  DuBose 

18 

W.  B.  1  >aniels 

18 

Leroy  lid  wards 

17 

J.  H.  Franklin 

22 

J.  C.  Francis 

21 

Joel  Gibson 

28 

J.  Gilmer 

22 

F.  P.  Haralson 

19 

R.  A.  Hall 

22 

S.  Harrell 

27 

T.  P.  Hutchinson 

21 

M.  Huffman 

23 

W.  H.  Howell 

21 

R.  H.  Jones 

26 

E.  Tohnson 

18 

A.  H.  Jackson 

36 

Martin  Killman 

26 

J.  Litesey 

23 

Artist 
Lawyer 
Soldier 
Clerk 
P.  M. 
Soldier 
Clerk 


Merchant 
Clerk 
L'  Farmer 
Lawyer 
Clerk 
Student 
Artist 
Printer 
Student 
Soldier 
Soldier 
Engineer 
Soldier 
Soldier 
Soldier 
Student 
Farmer 
Student 
Student 
Clerk 
Merchant 
,  Farmer 
Clerk 
Farmer 
Farmer 
Teacher 
Clerk 
Tel.  Operator 
Farmer 
Farmer 
Student 
Lawyer 
Soldier 
Farmer 
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L.  Litesey 

18 

B.  S.  Lucy 

19 

Ed  Lavender 

21 

W.  H.  Mason 

19 

E.  McCartney 

21 

T.  K.  McGuire 

23 

H.  W  .Nance 

21 

F.  Nance 

29 

John  Robbins 

35 

J.  C.  Rost 

22 

A.  L.  Rogan 

20 

J.  Rollins 

23 

).  J.  Samuels 

22 

J.  A.  Stevens 

20 

W.  Stevens 

30 

H.  P.  Stone 

17 

B.  Settlemyre 

20 

W.  Seymour 

22 

J.  Shannon 

27 

F.  Schultizchiess 

25 

J.  W.  Taylor 

20 

S.  G.  Todd 

23 

H.  Coeghlin 

19 

A.  Vaughan 

24 

P.  J.  Weaver 

28 

C.  11.  Woolley 

20 

J.  Whelen 

22 

J.  Wilson 

28 

S.  M  .Well banks 

21 

J.  B.  Young 

20 

Members  of  the  Guard  appointed  to  Regimental  Offices 
Lieut.  Jos  H-ardie,  Adj. 

Private  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Quartermaster  Sergeant. 


Farmer 

F^rn^er 

Soldier 

Soldier 

Qerk 

Clerk 

Soldier 

Engineer 

Merchant 

Merchant 

Machinist 

Merchant 

Printer 

Farmer 

Merchant 

Clerk 

Mechanic 

Lawyer 

Soldier 

Soldier 

Clerk 

Dentist 

Merchant 

Merchant 

Merchant 

Farmer 

Soldier 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Lawyer 


1861,  May  6,  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  was  law¬ 
fully  established. 

The  Governor’s  Guards,  state  volunteers  for  twelve  months 
service,  on  May  7,  1861  or  soon  after,  “solemnly  swore  to  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  to 
serve  them  against  their  enemies  unless  sooner  discharged.” 

1861,  May  21,  The  Provisional  Congress  in  session  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  resolved  that  “this  Congress  will  adjourn  on  Tues¬ 
day  next,  to  meet  again  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  in  Richmond,  Va.” 
Promptly,  President  Davis  proceeded  to  Richmond,  and  directed 
the  executive  departments  and  their  archives  to  be  removed  there 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  Richmond  he  conferred  with  Gen.  Robert 
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E.  Lee,  commander  of  the  army  of  Virginia.  The  aggressive  move¬ 
ments  oi  the  Federal  government  against  Virginia  caused  troops 
to  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  that  state. 

Major-Gen.  McClellan  commanded  an  army  for  the  invasion 
of  the  western  counties  of  Virginia.  Successful  attacks  were  made 
on  Confederate  troops  at  Phillipi  June  2,  and  on  Laurel  Hill  July 
12.  Gen  Garnett,  the  Confederate  general,  was  killed.  These  suc¬ 
cesses  left  the  northern  forces  in  possession  of  that  region. 


Edwin  McGraw  from  his  sister,  Julia,  “Gains town,  June  15, 
1861  .  .  .  Your  letter  came  as  a  welcome  visitor  to  me.  I  was 
saying  to  Bill,  a  day  or  so  previous  to  getting  it,  that  you  did  not  in¬ 
tend  writing  to  me  anymore.  I  fretted  and  scolded  so  much  be¬ 
cause  you  did  not  stop  to  see  me  until  Bill  said  to  meLone  day, 
Edwin  doesn’t  care  anything  for  you,”  and  that  1  need  not  trouble 
myself  about ^you.  I  told  him  I  knew  better  than  that.  You  say 

you  can  t  hear  froml  home?  I  have  had  only  one  letter  from  home 
since  I  left. 

loday  is  the  day  appointed  by  our  President  for  fasting  and 
prayer.  We  all  attended  church  this  morning,  our  leader  Ger-  * 
rett  preached  for  us.  His  discourse  was  short  but  to  the  point. 
He  prayed  a  beautiful  prayer  for  our  Confederate  States,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  for  our  victory. 

Bill  had  a  letter  from  Jake  today,  he  says  that  a  soldier  life 
is  a  haul  one,  but  he  has  not  -regretted  the  step  he  has  taken,  no 
fighting  yet,  but  they  all  anticipate  a  fight  daily. 

Next  Tuesday,  I  expect  to  start  home.  Ann  and  I  are  going 
alone.  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  will  stop  at 
Gee  s  House,  will  not  sponge  on  our  relatives.  Father  won’t  con¬ 
sent  for  Bill  to  leave  home,  he  is  fearful  of  sickness  and  he  knows 
he  isn’t  “guine”  to  tend  to  the  negroes. 

After  a  good  night’s  rest  1  feel  very  much  refreshed  and  have 
had  a.  very  good  breakfast.  We  will  be  moved  to  our  selves  next 
year  if  the  war  is  discontinued,  which  I  hope  will  be. 

I  have  one  negro  which  I  will  swap  off  to  any  of  you — Elye. 
He  does  very  well  in  the  field,  seems  to  be  a  very  good  and  obedient 
boy,  but  I  never  can  like  him.  I  told  Pa  at  the  time  that  I  did 
not  want  Elye  and  gave  him  m!y  reasons,  but  Pa  seemed  determined 
to  give  him  to  me.  I  told  Pa  to  give  him  to  you  or  Walter.  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  done  so;  I  had  almost  not  have  a  negro 
at  all,  than  one  I  don’t  want  nor  ever  did.  I  was  surprised  when 
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Pa  told  me  he  intended  giving  me  Elye,  I  had  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  in  my  life  as  Pa  giving  him  to  me! 

I  think  Walter  had  a  good  deal  to  say  himself,  was  anxious 
for  him,  and  I  think  he  had  no  right  to  say  anything.  Pa  and 
Walter  raised  him  up  to  be  the  best  boy  on  the  place;  if  he  was 
all  of  that  he  ought  to  keep  him,  I  didn’t  want  the  best  negro  he 
had.  I  told  Walter  if  he  thought  so  much  of  Elye  to  take  him 
himself,  but  no  he  wouldn’t  do  it.  I’d  rather  have  Lige’s  little  Joe 
or  anyone  he  had  in  preference  to  the  one  he  gave  me.  I  think  he 
might  have  given  me  one  of  Charlotte’s  brothers  to  be  with  her. 
I  saw,  as  soon  as  I  got  up  there,  how  things  were  working.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Walter  did  it  all.  Well  that’s  enough  1  reckon  on  that  subject. 

bather  has  very  good  crops,  cotton  very  good,  some  waist 
high,  some  even  higher  than  his  head.  We  have  rain  enough  here 
at  the  house  but  it  hardly  ever  extends  to  the  swamp.  He  is  need¬ 
ing  rain  there  now.  Father  is  speaking  of  going  to  Virginia  to 
see  Jake  and  carry  him  a  negro  man  to  cook  and  wait  on  him. 
Jake  says  he  is  learning  to  cook  and  wash.  He  has  no  idea  that 
he  will  be  killed,  says  he  will  be  back  again. 

Ann  and  I  think  of  attending  the  examination  in  Talladega. 
Ann’s  health  is  rather  bad;  travel  I  think  will  be  an  advantage  to 
her.  I  hope  you  have  located  by  this  time  and  will  do  well.  You 
know  how  to  conduct  yourself,  to  make  friends,  and  taht  is  the 
main  point — to  have  good  friends.  Ma  hated  your  leaving  home 
very  much,  said  she  hated  your  going  away  worse  than  any  of 
her  children.  Write  soon.  Direct  your  letter  to  Harpersville. 
Your  sister,  Julia.” 

Dr.  J.  V.  McGraw  to  his  son,  Edwin:  “Harpersville,  June  23, 
1861.  Yours  of  the  14  from  Abbeville  received  last  Thursday; 
was  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  hope  you  may  do  well.  Perhaps 
you  may  make  some  money  this  year  and  get  up  some  reputation 
as  a  doctor  that  may  help  you  and  give  you  another  chance  to  look 
out  for  a  girl  that  would  make  a  good  wife,  and  with' your  own 
means,  m(ake  you  independent.  Do  your  best,  be  sober,  and  per¬ 
fectly  independent.  Let  them  understand  that  you  are  someone. 
Rise  early — show  all  the  friendship  you  can  to  all,  and  when  you 
have  a  case,  nurse  it  well  and  you  will  succeed.  Dr.  O’Hara  says 
you  are  well  posted  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine. 

Our  wheat  and  oats  were  very  good.  Corn  is  now  suffering 
for  rain — four  weeks  since  we  had  a  good  rain,  but  if  we  can  get 
rain  soon  we  may  yet  make  a  good  corn  crop.  Cotton  has  not  suf- 
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fered  much  yet  and  looks  tolerably  well.  As  soon  as  we  have 
a  good  season,  I  will  write  you  again  and  give  you  the  prospects. 

On  1  hursday  last,  I  went  to  Selma  and  met  Julia  and  Miss 
Ann  Iiryant  coming  up  from  Columbia  to  Selma.  The  corn  there 
is  suffering  very  much— it  is  more  forward  than  ours,  and  five 
weeks  since  they  had  rain.  Unless  they  have  a  season  soon,  the 
corn  will  be  ruined,  and  their  cotton  looks  badly.  Julia  is  in  fine 
spmts  and  health,  and  in  prospects  of  increasing  the  family.  Miss 
Bryant  is  smart  and  goodlooking.  Walter  is  on  his  P’s  and  Q’s  I 
tell  you.  He  has  worked  his  crops  very  well  and  very  easily— has 
had  no  grass  at  any  time.  It  has  been  so  well  worked  that  it  will 
help  it  very  much  to  stand  a  drouth. 

We  all  went  to  hear  Parson  Green  today  at  Harpersville. 
Caroline  is  here  this  evening;  she  and  family  are  in  good  health 
they  have  had  their  house  painted  and  plastered  and  it  looks  fine. 
Ann  Eliza  conies  home  next  Saturday.  Session  closes  Friday  night 
so  we  will  get  up  some  family  this  summer.  Ann  Eliza  Hammersley 
was  in  Selma  at  Bill  Johnson’s  with  a  baby  three  weeks  old.  Her 
sistei,  Iheodosia,  is  there.  Will  be  up  this  summer,  I  reckon. 
Alwin  and  Angelica  will  go  honle  ^oon. 

Cius  Caldwell  leaves  for  headquarters  tomorrow.  All  the 
young  men  about  Columbia,  Dr.  Rives,  Demp  Oden  and  others. 

heie  were  four  hundred  volunteers  on  the  train  as  I  went  down. 
Seven  hundred  in  Selma  the  night  I  was  there.  On  Friday,  as  I 
came  up  1  met  two  hundred — one  company,  Bob  Allen,  Lieuten¬ 
ant.  Jim  Findley  and  Dr.  Eugene  Kidd  are  at  Richmond. 

I  found  Graham  getting  on  finely.  He  inquired  all  about  you 
—-says  you  have  a  fine  chance  to  board  at  Gen.  Gordon’s,  and 
t  inks  you  can  do  well  there.  Every  house  is  shut  up  in  Selma, 
and  they  are  dark  until  seven — the  war  spirit  rising  high.  Graham 
was  as  clever  as  ever.  Fanny  will  be  up  to  see  us  in  August. 

In  regard  to  the  war,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  come  out 
of  it  victorious.  I  believe  that  the  God  of  Battles  and  the  civilized 
world  will  be  on  our  side,  and  if  God  be  for  us,  who  ,can  come 
against  us?  We  may  have  a  hard  struggle  and  suffer  much,  but 
in  the  end,  we  will  fully  establish  our  independence  and  have  one 
of  the  best  governments  and  countries  in  the  world.  Governor 
Jackson  of  Missouri  is  now  fully  with  us  and  Maryland  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  soon  be.  We  will  then  be  able  to  whip  the  North  and 
anybody  else  that  wants  to  be  whipped.  Do  you  see  what  Prof  Cell 
says?  He  talks  right  and  I  am  glad  he  does. 
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O’Neal  and  Caroline  want  you  to  write  to  them,  which  you 
ought  to  have  done  ere  this,  as  you  have  no  better  friends  than 
O’Neal  and  Carry.  Write  to  Walter  soon  and  I  will  make  him 
answer.  Julia  says  the  crops  were  splendid  in  Clarke — had  rain 
a  plenty,  cotton  waist  high.  O’Neal  has  forty  acres  river  bottom 
corn  that  is  fine — not  hurt  yet.  The  prospect  this  evening  pretty 
good  lor  rain  soon.  I  boug|ht  me  a  fine  buggy  in  Selma  of  Gill, 
$165.00,  no  top,  fine  harness  buggy  number  one.  We  have  a 
fine  chance  for  water  and  musk  melons— somle  as  large  as  your  head. 
Stuart  is  going  to  teach  another  session.  One  of  your  Journals 
has  come  which  I  will  send  right  on — was  waiting  for  you  to  locate. 
Do  write  soon — we  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  How 
does  your  horse  stand  it?  This  leaves  all  very  well.  Hope  you  are. 
All  send  love  to  you.  J.  V.  McGraw. 

Monday  morning:  Good  news!  Last  night,  we  had  a  vefy  pretty 
rain — prospects  good  this  morning  for  more.  Julia  is  now  at  the 
piano,  making  some  of  her  biggest  sounds.” 

Harpersville,  June  26,  1861,  (J.  V.  McGraw  to  his  son:) 

Dear  Edwin,  Yours  of  the  21st  came  on  last  evening  and  I  give 
you  an  early  reply.  You  have  rec’d  my  letter  ere  this.  I  suppose 
1  told  you,  in  that,  of  my  trip  to  Selma.  Since  then  I  have  bought 
another  buggy  and  let  Walter  take  the  one  I  bought  in  Selma 
which  is  a  very  line  one — cost  $170.  Walter’s  horse,  Frank,  has, 
and  is  growing  finely, — will  be  good  size — -performs  finely  in  the 
buggy.  The  Brinkers  colt  has  grown  faster  and  improved  more 
than  any  colt  1  have  ever  seen  in  the  time.  Was  glad  to  hear  that 
you  were  liking  your  place- better  and  that  your  horse  was  doing 
well.  Hope  you  may  go  into  a  practice  soon  and  still  continue  to 
like  it  better.  How  far  are  you  from  Lawrenceville? 

We  are  having  fine  rains  now,  the  prospects  good  for  cotton 
and  corn.  Wheat  and  oats  were  very  good.  Irish  potatoes  never 
were  better — gardens  fine. 

We  are  beginning  to  hope  the  Southern  Confederacy  will 
make  a  sufficiency. to  be  independent  of  the  Abolitionists,  so  far  as 
grain  is  concerned. 

We  hear  nothing  new  from  the  seat  of  war;  there  are  so 
many  contradictory  reports  that  they  have  to  be  confirmed  before 
we  know  what  to  believe.  The  latest  news  is  that  the  Maryland 
legislature  has  seceded  from  the  Old  Union  and  will  join  us;  if 
so,  Kentucky  will  be  compelled  to  follow  suit.  Kentucky  has  de¬ 
ceived  me  entirely — I  counted  her  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  bor- 
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der  states  to  join  us,  but  it  seems  she  is  to  be  the  last.  I  have 
no  fears  but  that  we  will  come  out  of  it  victorious.  We  may  suffer 
much  and  no  doubt  will,  if  the  war  should  continue  long,,  but  in 
the  end  we  will  be  victorious.  I  think  England  and  France  will 
frum  all  accounts  acknowledge  our  independence  soon  and  from  all 
the  lights  before  me,  their  sympathies  are  with  the  South. 

R.  W.  Cobbs,  Esq.,  has  gone  to  the  war  as  Capt.  of  the  Monta- 
vallo  Comjpany.  Demp  Oden,  Dr.  Rives  and  about  20  others 
around  Wilsonville  went  with  the  Fayetteville  Company.  All  the 

u°U,ngTimen  ab°Ut  Columbiana  deluding  D.  T.  Castleberry,  Jim. 
Jack  Hannah  and  Gus  Caldwell  went  with  the  Davis  Blues,  Judge 

J.  J.  Woodward,  Talledega,  Capt.;  J.  B.  Martin  gone  as  Colonel. 
Dov.  Winston  has  raised  a  regiment  and  gone.  Everybody  has 
been  talking  the  right  kind  of  stock  and  the  South  would  sooner 
become  subjects  of  Great  Britain  than  under  Lincoln’^  govern¬ 
ment.  There  would  be  no  hesitation  in  a  choice  of  that  kind. 

You  asked  what  had  become  of  E.  E.  Kidd?  He  left  the 
country  in  extreme  disgust,  cussed  everything  and  left.  Nothing 
heard  from  hurt  since.  Eugene  and  Findley  are  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
Julia  and  Miss  Bryant  are  enjoying  themselves  finely.  Ann  Eliza 
comes  home  tomorrow.  They  will  have  very  little  examinations — • 
Ben  Samuels  and  nearly  all  the  young  men  have  just  left  for  the 
war.  limes  too  serious  over  there  for  examinations.  I  shall 
meet  her  at  Mallory’s  in  the  morning  at  9  o’clock.  When  she  gets 
home,  she  will  write  to  you  often,  as  she  is  a  very  good  writer. 

Dr.  Hogan  still  complains  of  having  no  time  he  can  call  his 

own— going  night  and  day,  though  our  country  has  very  little  sick- 
nes  that  I  hear  of. 

Our  family  well.  O’Neal  and  family  well.  Write  to  some 
o  us  often  and  let  us  know  how  you  are  getting  on  and  what  you 
are  doing.  It  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  make  .some  money  yet 
this  year.  When  you  write,  give  us  all  the  news  of  O’Hara  and 
Almena  that  you  are  in  possession  of. 

How  does  your  buggy  stand  it?  You  bought  a  saddle  and 
saddle  bags,  I  presume.  Write  any  and  everything— it  will  all  be 
of  interest  to  us.  Write  O’Neal  and  Carry  soon.  Some  of  us 
wi  answer  all  of  your  letters  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  so  come 
ahead  with  them.  All  send  love.  As  ever  yours,  J.  V.  McGraw. 

Harpersville,  Aug.  8.  1861.  Dear  Edwin,  Your  letter  to  Wal¬ 
ter  was  the  last  we  have  had  in  which  you  spoke  of  ivanting  to  go 
to  war.  The  present  call  is  filled;  many  applications  went  in  to 
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the  Governor  that  cannot  be  received,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Harp- 
ersville  Company.  I  would  advise  you  to  hold  on  to  your  profes¬ 
sion  until  there  is  a  lack  of  men  and  drafting  is  thought  of,  and  in 
the  event  that  it  becomes  necessary,  why,  then,  all  must  and  will 
fight,  all  who  are  able  to  shoulder  a  gun.  But  from  the  great  scare 
of  the  21st  of  July,  and  the  great  amount  of  loss  sustained  in  men, 
arms,  ammunition,  batteries,  provisions,  handcuffs  &c,  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  march  right  on  to  Richmond,  but  the  disappointment  was 
a  sad  one. 

Harpersville  Co.  is  officered  by  Pete  Hunley,  Capt.;  John  M. 
Mickle,  hirst  Lieut.;  John  W.  Pitts  and  Dan  Martin,  Second. 
Sam  Elliott,  Orderly  Sergeant;  Walter  is  second  or  third  sergeant. 
11  theie  is  another  call  they  may  go.  I  think  it  doubtful  however, 
as  they  have  never  been  able  to  have  more  than  about  forty  men 
to  drill.  W.  Wallace,  Eddie  Caldwell,  Scott  Bradford,  Hugh  Sing¬ 
leton,  Seabert  Posey,  Henley  and  Ben  Samuels,  Alwin  Kidd  be¬ 
long  to  the  company,  also  Rianzo  Kidd  and  Col.  Williamson  and 
others  including  nearly  all  the  young  men  we  have. 

f  predict  a  good  many  will  back  out.  H.  W.  Burton  has  quit 
the  company  and  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  up  all  the  com¬ 
pany  that  have  been  gotten  up  at  Harpersville;  he  wants  to  be 
captain,  or  not  go. 

My  opinion  is  that  one  or  two  more  fights  will  bring  the  war 
to  a  close,  ihey  can’t  stand  the  kind  of  fighting  we  gave  them 
at  Manassas. 

Hurrah  for  Jackson  of  Missouri!  His  speech  at  Richmond 
was  a  good  one.  What  do  you  think  the  handcuffs  were  for?  Did 
anybody  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  before?  Don’t  it  beat  all! 
Well,  we  have  them  now  and  Old  Scott,  Abe  and  Co.  had  better 
look  out  or  they  may  wear  them,  themselves. 

Hurray  for  lorn  Watts  for  Governor!  Shelby  gave  him  1200 
votes;  Judge  Shorter  200,  John  P.  West  and  Sam  Brasher  elected 
representatives.  A.  M.  Elliott,  clerk  of  circuit  court.  Wilson, 
lax  assessor.  Moses  Johnson,  John  B.  McGinnis,  Dennis,  D.  A. 
Baker,  and  Parson  Teague  ran  for  tax  collector.  Old  Moses  got 
more  votes  than  all  the  others. 

Well  Edwin,  it  is  now  raining,  which  makes  our  corn  crop  the 
best  we  have  had  for  years.  We  shall  mjake  as  much  as  we  did 
year  before  last.  Our  cotton  very  good.  We  have  averaged  ten 
watermelons  a  day  since  the  10th  day  of  July,  will  have  them  on 
till  frost.  All  manner  of  vegetables  and  fruit  in  abundance,  more 
white  beans  than  you  ever  heard  of. 
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Wilson  is  growing  very  fast,  he  drilled  last  Saturday  with 
the  .Company  and  wants  to  take  stock  generally.  He  is  a  go- 
ahead  chap.  Walter  is  doing  finely.  Alwin  and  Wesley  are  both 
here,  they  are  very  pleasant,  both  very  small.  This  leaves  all  well 

and  O  Neal  and  family  well.  Corn  good,  had  chance  to  save  fod¬ 
der. 

Eddie  Caldwell,  Allen  Williamson,  Tom  Walker,  Burt  Mc¬ 
Ginnis’s  Tom  went  to  war.  Old  Prepsley,  Moses  Pruette,  Henry 
Thompson,  Rianzo  Kidd,  Collins  Williamson,  Garrison  Garrett  &c. 

Hurrah  for  Ben  McCullough  and  Gen.  Lee!  An  early  recog¬ 
nition  of  our  independence  by  the  nations  of  Europe  is  expected. 
Blockade  to  be  raised  and  I  hope  the  war  will  soon  end  and  the 
boys  will  all  come  home.  There  was  a  large  turn  out  at  the  depot 
when  they  left . J.  V.  McGraw 

Harpers ville,  Aug.  14,  1861:  Dear  Edwin,  Your ‘  letter  to 
Annie  is  at  hand  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  best  to  say  to  you  in 
regard  to  your  future  course.  You  must  be  governed  by  your  own 
judgment  (convictions)  of  what  is  best  and  right  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  the  first  place  it  is  bad  to  set  in  at  a  place  for 
the  year  and  not  stay  in  it,  and  if  you  could  make  a  support  or 
more  it  would  be  best  to  hold  on,  but  if  you  cannot,  why  the  sooner 
you  leave  the  better. 

Hold  on  to  your  horse,  unless  you  get  a  good  price.  Such 
horses  are  hard  to  get  in  any  country.  Capt  Hunley’s  Company 
may  go  or  m|ay  not,  I  think  it  very  doubtful  myself. 

Our  country  is  healthy  so  far.  Mrs.  Kidd  is  now  sick,  has 
been  dangerously  so,  but  is  improving. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain,  too  much  for  cotton,  T 
reckon,  corn  very  good,  though  the  wet  weather  nearly  ruined  my 
watermelons.  This  morning  it  cleared  off  and  we  are  pulling  fod¬ 
der  today  for  the  first  time. 

You  must  exercise  your  own  judgment  about  what  you  do. 

I  would  not  go  to  the  war  at  present,  another  fight  may  satisfy  tlie 
Yankees.  I  would  like  for  you  to  make  something  if  possible.  Ann 
Eliza  will  finish  this  letter.  As  ever,  Your  father  J.  V.  McGraw. 

Harpersville,  Aug.  23,  1861:  Well  Edwin,  Walter  has  gone 
to  the  wars.  The  Curry  Guards,  Capt.  Hunley’s  Company,  took 
the  cars  at  Wilsonville  yesterday  morning.  He  expects  to  be 
some  weeks  in  Auburn  drilling.  If  you  come  home,  which  I  ex¬ 
pect  will  be  best,  come  by  and  see  them.  Wales  Wallace,  S.  Brad¬ 
ford  and  H.  Singleton  backed  out,  did  not  go;  all  the  other  boys 
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are  gone.  Walter,  Alwin,  Harrison,  Henley,  and  Ben  M.  Glover, 
S.  Posey  and  Burr  hired  old  man  Kidd’s  Henry,  a  number  one 
cook  and  washer,  took  him  with  them,  which  will  be  a  great  help. 

We  miss  Walter  very  much.  It  went  very  hard  with  us  to 
part,  but  it  could  not  be  helped  without  his  backing  out  and  that 
would  not  do.  The  Company  numbers  about  90,  and  John  W. 
Pitts  is  2nd  Lieut,  and  is  Col  of  the  militia  here — it  is  expected  that 
the  Governor  will  send  him  back.  In  that  event,  Walter  will  stand 
the  best  chance  of  being  elected  in  his  place.  The  boys  are  all 
for  him.  He  is  now  3rd  Sergeant. 

W  e  are  very  lonesome  at  home — unless  you  are  doing  very 
well,  you  had  as  well  return. 

It  is  raining  entirely  too  much  for  cotton;  the  last  two  weeks 
have  been  very  wet.  It  is  raining  now.  J.  V.  McGraw.” 


War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.:  William  H.  Cohill 
(not  found  as  Harrison)  enlisted  Aug.  19,  1861  as  4th  Corporal, 
Co.  1  18th  Ala.  Inf.  C.  S.  A.  at  Harpersville  by  Capt  P.  F.  Hunley 
for  the  war;  apptd.  3rd  Sergeant  Dec.  1,  1861  and  elected  to  2nd 
Lt.  for  July  20,  1862.  Muster  Roll  for  Sept,  and  October,  1862, 
shows  him  as  acting  Commissary  Sergeant.  On  muster  roll  for 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1862,  last  on  file  present.  No  record  of  capture 
or  parole  has  been  found.  Other  records  show  that  said  Cohill  of 
above  organization  was  wounded  at  battle  of  Shiloh  Apr.  6,  1862. 
(The  family  records  that  Harrison  Cohill  was  killed  at  Resaca, 
Georgia.  His  mother  was  sister  of  John  White  Kidd  and  William 
Kidd.) 

Alwin  Kidd,  son  of  Dr.  Lawrence  Kidd,  was  in  school  in 
Virginia  when  the  war  began;  he  came  to  Ala.,  enlisted  in  the  18th 
and  was  killed  at  Chattanooga  in  1863.  He  is  buried  in  the  family 
lot  at  Harpersville. 

Edwin  McGraw  was  a  physician  with  the  Hospital  Corps. 

Walter  McGraw,  sergeant  18th  Ala. 

James  Cohill,  11th  Ala.  Private,  very  young.  Enlisted  at 
Nashville,  killed  instantly  by  enemy  gun  so'  far  distant  that  the 
report  could  not  be  heard. 

Rianzi  Kidd,  private  18th  Ala.  1861.  First  Lieutenant  1864, 
after  the  war  a  Baptist  minister. 


“Harpersville,  Sept.  22,  1861,  Dr.  A.  E.  McGraw,  Yours  of 
the  16  inst.  at  hand,  contents  duly  noted,  was  glad  as  we  always 
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are  to  hear  from  you.  This  leaves  our  family  in  good  health,  sur¬ 
rounding  country  healthy. 

Dr.  Alg-Kidd  is  at  home,  nobody  sees  or  knows  much  about 
himi,  when  he  does  go  out,  he  drives  a  good  buggy  and  fast  horse. 
My  individual  opinion  is  that  he  is  not  much  pumpkins. 

Dosia  leaves  for  Selma  tomorrow  from  there,  to  Ujiiontown, 
thence  to  Wetumpka,  Montgomery,  and  about  the  first  of  Dec! 
homje  to  La.  Ann  Eliza  is  here,  and  likely  to  remain  some  time. 
Alwin  is  at  Auburn  and  Wesley  has  gone  home,  consequently  she 
is  here  during  the  war  or  until  her  pa  makes  some  arrangements 

to  get  her  home.  We  are  having  a  dull  time,  all  the  bovs  gone 
to  the  war.  b 

Walter’s  mess  consists  of  ten,  two  tents;  Walter,  Alwin,  Har¬ 
rison  Cohill,  Rianzo  Kidd,  and  Eddie  Caldwell  in  one;  Henley  and 
Ben  Samuels,  Marshall  Glover,  Seabert  Posey  and  j!~  V.  Nowell 
in  the  other.  They  have  a  boy.  to  cook  and  do  for  them,  which 
helps  them  very  much. 

The  Columbiana  Chronicle  is  defunct,  no  paper  published  there. 
I  will  give  you  some  of  the  names  of  the  company— P.  E.  Ilunley, 
Capt.;  J.  M.  Mickle,  1st  Lieut.;  Sam  Elliott,  2nd;  Dan  Martin,' 
3rd;  Johnson,  Orderly  Sergeant;  Walter  4th  sergeant;  Plarrison' 
4th  Corporal. 

Well,  you  have  Walter’s  mess.  Collins  Williamson,  a  son  of 
E.  Birchfield,  one  of  Bill’s  and  one  of  John  Martin’s  boys,  John 
Vandiveer,  Moses  Pruette,  W.  Prepsley,  Jas.  Thompson  and  a  son 
of  Gideon  Thompson,  Isaac  Jones,  one  son  of  Bob  McDonald,  too. 
lorn  Walker,  Betsey’s  son,  F.  Lawley,  Wood  Williams  and  others 
that  you  would  not  know.  We  hear  from  them  almost  daily;  they 
have  no  idea,  when  or  where  they  will  go,  when  they  leave  Auburn. 
Walter  ought  to  have  written  to  you  long  ago.  You  can  write  to 
him  almost  direct  to  Auburn,  care  of  Capt.  P.  F.  Hunley,  Curry 
Guards,  and  he  will  get  it. 

Walter  says  there  are  a  great  many  pretty  girls  about  Auburn, 
and  that  he  will  go  there  to  get  a  wife  when  the  war  is  over.  He 
sees  your  girl  very  often,  likes  her  pretty  well. 

My  opinion  about  the  war,  (though  like  other  opinions  not 
worth  much)  is  that  it  will  end  in  some  way  in  the  next  six  months — 
the  expenses  of  supporting  the  war  are  almost  ruinous. 

Capt.  Willie  Pope  left  with  a  company  from  Columbiana  about 
ten  days  ago— Pole  Mardis,  1st  Lieut;  Gardner,  2nd;  and  Pledge, 
3rd  Lieut.  Our  country  has  furnished  nearly  600  men,  which  does 
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very  well  for  Shelby.  We  hear  nothing  of  much  interest  from  Va. 
of  late,  more  than  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing  and  so  on  in  which 
we  have  come  out  best  in  every  instance.  We  are  expecting  daily 
to  hear  of  a  big  fight,  and  the  prayer  of  every  mjan,  woman,  and 
child  ought  to  go  up  continuously  for  a  victorious  one.  If  we 
gain  a  decided  victory  in  the  next  general  battle,  I  think  old  Abe 

or  at  least  the  Northern  people,  will  be  willing  to  make  peace  on 
our  terms. 

I  was  a  juryman  at  court  last  week,  went  through  the  docket 
in  two  days.  Old  John  Lawson  was  making  war  talk.  I  asked 
him  what  he  would  do  with  Kentucky,  he  said  he  would  remove 
the  women  and  children,  and  burn  up  the  whole  concern. 

I  shall  gather  a  field  of  corn  this  week.  We  want  to  recruit 
our  hogs  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  there  will  be  no  meat  to  buy. 
\V  ilson  is  a  great  help  to  me  since  Walter  left,  he  is  an  industrious, 
go-ahead  chap,  is  growing  very  fast,  and  will  make  a  No.  one  busi¬ 
ness  boy.  Julia  was  well  the  last  accounts.  O’Neal  and  family 
wefl,  with  the  exception  of  the  baby  who  has  chills.  Old  Billy 
Johnson’s  daughter  ran  away  last  week  with  Gordon  Williams  and 
married  at  Shelby  Springs.  I  mean  old  Billy  of  Selma,  and  Billy 

is  a  brother  of  Abner’s,  was  at  the  St.  Clair  Springs  the  time  you 
blew  up  the  powder. 

Dan  Lewis  leaves  this  morning  to  join  our  Co.,  he  and  Dosia 
travel  together  to  Selma.  Mit  Cohill  was  here  one  day  last  week 
her  father  still  keeps  his  bed. 

The  girls  want  the  war  to  close  very  bad.  This  letter  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  hurry  and  I  hardly  know  what  I  have  said.  Hope  that 

you  may  find  something  to  interest  you.  All  send  love  J  V  Mc- 
Graw. 

In  regard  to  coming  home,  if  you  can  do  anything,  hold  on 
this  year  anyway,  as  this  is  a  very  dull  place  and  will  be  so  until 
the  war  is  over.  However,  exercise  your  own  judgment 

Harpersville,  Oct.  14,  1861:  Dear  Edwin,  Yours  of  the  30th 
ultimo  came  safely  to  hand.  Was  very  glad  to  hear  that  your 
practice  was  improving;  hope  it  may  continue  to  improve  until 
it  reaches  two  hundred  a  month.  Your  figures  for  Sept,  do  very 
well  indeed. 

By  all  means  go  to  see  Miss  Doughtie.  Nothing  to  hinder  you 
from  marrying  a  fortune,  just  as  easy  to  marry  rich  as  poor,  pro¬ 
vided  you  try,  as  tho  you  had  no  fears  of  the  result.  If  a  man  be- 
leves  he  can  do  anything,  he  stands  some  chance.  Nothing  like 
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trying.  Rook  at  Cordon  William’s  marriage.  Old  li illy  Johnson’s 
daughter  of  Selma! 

Walter  has  the  mjeasles,  probably  may  be  at  home  next  week. 
If  he  does  not  come,  I  shall  go  to  see  him,  before  he  leaves,  which 
will  be  before  a  great  while. 

I  am  gathering  corn,  running  the  gin  and  the  women.  Little 
hands  picking  peas  keeps  me  and  Wilson  busy  to  attend  to  it  all. 
I  have  forty  young  pigs  and  four  sows  with  pigs.  Am  giving  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  my  hogs.  The  only  chance  to  get  meat 
now.  Ma  has  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies  Aid 
Society.  Has  a  coat  to  make  for  Walter.  It  was  cut  out  at  Au¬ 
burn.  She  is  making  three  flannel  shirts,  2  pr.  flannel  drawers, 
socks  &c,  which  I  will  take  or  send  on  in  a  few  days. 

I  he  war  news  all  good.  Gen.  Price  made  a  clean  sweep  at 
Lexington.  Gen  Buckner  doing  well  in  Kentucky.  Buckner  took 
Hopkinsville,  that  is  Nelson’s  postoffice.  The  horse  drover  Nelson 
would  like  to  know  which  side  he  was  on  in  Va.  Gen.  Floyd 
seems  to  be  going  ahead,  all  doing  well.  Should  like  the  best  in 
the  world  to  hear  of  another  Manassas  fight,  hope  a  few  more 
will  satisfy  them.  They  now  are  going  to  try  our  coast,  I  have 
some  fears  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected. 

I  his  leaves  all  in  good  health,  had  nary  a  chill  yet.  Caroline 
here  yesterday.  All  well  and  hope  you  are.  Write  often  and  give 
mle  all  the  news  you  have.  Family  join  in  love  to  you.  Write  to 
Walter  immediately. 

J.  V.  McGraw 

Lxercise  your  own  judgement  and  do  what  you  think  best,  if 
you  can  do  some  practice,  then  you  had  best  stay.  O’Hara  thinks 
you  ought  any  way  in  the  world  to  hold  on.  It  is  very  dull  here,  noth¬ 
ing  doing.  Cotton  opening,  commencing  picking  today.  Wilson 
and  I  attended  to  business,  no  school.  Stewart  gone  with  Capt. 
Hunley’s  Co.  Han  Martin  is  3rd  Lieut.  A  good  many  of  the 
Co.  live  out  West  and  North  and  they  insist  on  a  share  in  the  of¬ 
fices,  and  every  man’s  vote  counts  one.  Walter  could  have  got 
the  Orderly  Sergeant’s  place,  but  did  not  want  it.  He  is  4th  Ser¬ 
geant  an  easy  place  to  fill,  pays  better  than  Private  and  exempts 
from  some  duties.  Had  a  letter  written  from  Walter  last  Thursday, 
the  29  ultimo.  They  were  all  well.  He  is  well  pleased  with  his 
boy  Henry — says  he  is  a  No.  1  cook  and  Alwin  getting  as  fat  as  a 
pig.  No  war  news,  everything  seems  to  be  still.  J.  V.  McGraw. 

Harpersville,  Oct.  22,  1861:  Dear  Edwin,  Your  last  came 
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to  hand  Saturday  evening.  Very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Hope 
your  health  continues  to  improve  and  your  practice  to  increase. 
Our  doctors  are  doing  some  practice,  tho  not  a  great  deal  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  neighborhood  (county).  Our  family  have  good  health 
except  Walter;  he  came  home  last  Wednesday,  the  16th,  sick  from 
the  measles.  He  had  considerable  fever  for  three  days,  with  a 
troublesome  cough.  When  the  fever  went  off  he  sweat  freely  for 
two  days.  Since  then  he  is  improving,  but  quite  weak,  will  not 
return  to  camp  for  several  weeks  or  not  until  his  health  is  good. 
He  is  doing  pretty  well  this  morning,  he  had  company  home — Lieut. 
Mickle,  11.  Cohill,  Col.  Williamson,  Marshall  Glover,  Thompson 
and  Johnson.  They  will  return  this  week.  The  company  will  not 
leave  Auburn  for  some  time,  about  60  have  had  the  measles.  Alwin 
Kidd  was  very  sick  with  them  when  Walter  left. 

All  the  war  news  we  have  had  is  good.  Kentucky^coming 

right,  so  is  Missouri.  Calculate  our  army  will  winter  in  Louisville 
and  Missouri. 

kor  ten  days  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which  is  ruinous 
to  cotton  and  corn  in  the  field.  I  have  twenty-five  bales  out,  15 
packed.  Cotton  was  doing  very  well  but  for  the  rain.  There  will 
be  no  market  unless  the  blockade  is  raised,  and  no  prospects  of 
that.  Our  government  will  advance  on  the  cotton  loan  (I  reason) 
if  not,  we  aie  swamped,  let  us  hope  for  the  best  and  meet  it  as  it 
comes  as  best  we  can. 

Had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bryant,  they  are  having  some  sick¬ 
ness.  Julia  well,  the  Dr.  is  going  night  and  day.  He  says  Caroline 
and  family  well,  all  here  yesterday. 

I  have  no  local  news  for  this  letter.  Nothing  has  turned  up 
since  my  last  of  any  importance.  We  are  having  an  abundance  of 
butter  and  snap  beans  yet,  and  have  some  very  fine  apples — wish 
you  had  some  of  them,  think  we  will  have  somie  at  Christmas. 

Answer  this  as  soon  as  you  get  it;  want  to  hear  from  you 
often.  I  am  doing  all  1  can  to  improve  my  stock  of  hogs.  No 
chance  to  buy  meat.  Bacon  28  cents  in  Selma.  Salt  $5.00  a  sack  » 
coffee  40  cents,  bagging  25,  rope  22.  I  bought  one  coil  of  rope 
in  June  at  17cts  and  \iy2  cts,  wish  I  had  bought  more.  I  then 
bought  salt  to  do  me  at  $3.00  per  sack.  This  leaves  all  doing 
the  best  we  can,  and  calculate  you  are  doing  the  same.  As  ever 
yours,  J.  V.  McGraw. 

L.  S.  Dr.  Bryant  says  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  go¬ 
ing  off  to  war.  Our  family  very  well,  not  much  sickness  in  the 
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settlement.  Written  in  a  hurry.  Will  write  more  fully  when  you 
answer  this.  John  Thweatt  married  last  week — is  brother-in-law 
to  Gum  Thweatt.  Write  soon.  Mary  gotten  well  again. 

J.  V.  McGraw 

The  saddest  tragedy  of  the  War  was  that,  owing  to  differences 
of  opinions,  a  rift  was  caused  in  previous  peaceful  relationships. 
Robert  V.  Montague,  an  outstanding  citizen  of  the  Canebrake, 
had  moved  to  Madison  Parish,  La.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
secession,  predicted  the  South  could  not  be  victorious  in  such  an 
unequal  conflict.  His  splendid  plantation  in  Louisiana  was  over¬ 
run  by  both  armies  and  he  lost  over  1000  bales  of  cotton.  A  Union 
man  during  the  War,  in  1865  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Port  of  Mobile,  in  which  position  he  assisted  hfs 
old  friends  and  relatives.  He  died  April  23,  1866,  in  Mobile.  His 
wife  was  an  ardent  Southerner  and  said,  “I  entertained  the  Federals 
by  day  and  prayed  for  the  Confederates  by  night.” 

Mr.  Hanson  wrote  Mar.  10,  1862  that  in  May,  1861,  The  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  church  met  in  Montgomery 
and  seceded  from  the  church  in  the  United  States: 

“More  than  twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  last  entry  in  < 
this  journal.  In  the  meantime,  events  of  great  importance  both  to 
the  Church  and  State  have  occurred.  Our  Ecclesiastical  Conven¬ 
tion  which  met  in  Montgomery  in  May  last,  after  much  discussion, 
followed  the  example  of  the  State  and  seceded  from  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  and  adopted  measures  to  form  a  new  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Union  with  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  Deputies 
were  appointed  to  meet  deputies  from  the  Church  in  other  states 
which  had  seceded,  in  Montgomery  in  the  following  July.  We 
attempted  to  elect  a  Bishop,  but  the  clergy  and  laity,  not  being 
able  to  agree,  the  election  was  referred  to  a  called  convention,  which 
was  appointed  to  meet  in  November  in  Selma. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  convention  met  and  on  the  first  bal¬ 
lot,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Wilmer  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  elected.  His 
consecration  was  first  appointed  to  take  place  in  Mobile  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1862,  but  as  Mobile  at  that  time  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  invasion  by  our  enemies,  the  consecration  was  postpon¬ 
ed  to  the  27th  of  the  same  month  and  Richmond  appointed  as  the 
place.  I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  the  consecration  has  actually 
taken  place,  but  presume  it  has. 

Overburdened  by  the  catastrophies  of  the  conflict,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  relies  upon  what  he  believes  is  the  justice  of  God: 
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1862,  Mar.  10 — The  unhappy  and  destructive  war  which  has 
raged  for  the  last  twelve  months  between  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  states  has  had  a  very  injurious  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  and  if  it  continues  much  longer,  God  only  knows  what 
will  became  of  us.  Many  battles  have  been  fought  with  various  re¬ 
sults.  Many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  and  much  property  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  when  or  how  it  will  end,  God  only  knows.  Our  en¬ 
emies  surround  us  on  every  side  and  have  lately  gained  many  im¬ 
portant  advantages  over  us.  We  are  hard  pressed  on  our  northwest¬ 
ern  frontier,  I  ennessee  has  been  invaded  and  nearly  overrun. 
Nashville  has  lallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  stop  their  advance  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have 
lost  10,000  prisoners  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  3,000  on 
Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.  Our  people,  however,  have  not  yet  lo$t  hope 
and  much  blood  will  yet  be  shed  before  the  war  is  over.  I  trust 
God  will  aid  us.  I  think  we  are  right  and  only  contend  for  our 
just  rights,  and  He  will  defend  the  right. 

1862,  Mar.  27 — The  affairs  of  the  country  seem  to  remain  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  they  have  been  for  some  time  past. 
Large  armies  confront  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  A  series  of  bloody  battles  were  fought  in  Arkansas  on  the 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  March  between  the  Confederate  Army  under 
Geneial  luce,  Van  Dorn  and  McCulloch  on  the  one  side  and 
Federalists  under  General  Curtis  on  the  other,  without  any  decisive 
result.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  loss  was  very  heavy 
on  both  sides.  We  lost  Generals  McCullock  and  McIntosh  and 
many  other  brave  and  valuable  officers  and  from  one  to  two  thous¬ 
and  men.  General  Price  fell  back  to  Boston  Mountain  where  an¬ 
other  battle  is  expected. 

1862,  May  25— Since  my  last  entry,  many  bloody  battles  have 
been  fought  with  various  success.  The  land  is  full  of  blood  and  the 
heart  sickens  at  the  thought  of  the  many  happy  families  to  whom 
it  has  brought  desolation  and  sorrow,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
it  has  made.  May  God  in  His  Infinite  mercy  soon  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

1862,  July  24 — On  Sunday  (July  20th)  a  collection  was  tak¬ 
en  up  amounting  to  $27.70,  for  the  support  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kepp- 
ler,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  Bishop  as  Chaplain  to  visit 
hospitals  in  Richmond  and  minister  to  the  sick  and  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  from  Alabama. 

1862,  Sept.  2  7— This  unhappy  and  dreadful  war  still  rages  with 
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unabated  violence.  So  far  the  general  result  has  been  in  our  fav¬ 
or.  The  invading  armies,  after  many  bloody  and  severe  battles  in 
which  thousands  on  both  sides  have  perished,  have  been  driven  both 
from  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  our  armies  have  entered  Mary¬ 
land  and  Kentucky 

Ihursday,  the  18th  day  of  this  month  was  observed  through¬ 
out  the  Confederacy  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
many  and  signal  victories  with  which  He  has  crowned  our  armies. 
It  was  generally  and  gratefully  observed  here.  And  if  these  vic¬ 
tories  would  produce  an  early  and  honorable  peace,  great  indeed 
would  be  our  joy.  But,  alas,  after  nearly  two  years  of  war  and  after 
spending  millions  of  money  and  sacrificing  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives,  peace  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  we  were  offering  up  our  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  victories  He  has  given  us,  a  dreadful  battle  was  fought  hi 
Maryland  between  the  armies  under  General  Lee  on  our  side  and 
McClellan  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  have  as  yet  heard  but 
few  of  the  particulars.  Both  sides  as  usual  claim  the  victory. 
All  that  is  certainly  known  is  that  thousands  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  on  both  sides,  but  as  our  army  has  evacuated  Maryland,  I  fear 
that  we  were  worsted.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  much  longer 
sustain  this  war  on  its  present  extensive  scale.  Necessaries  of 
every  kind  are  becoming  scarce  and  very  dear,  and  our  population  is 
rapidly  being  exhausted  by  sickness  and  battle.  The  country  is 
full  of  returned  soldiers,  exhausted  by  sickness  or  wounded  and 
maimed  in  battle.  I  can  only  pray  that  God  will  in  mercy  and  fn 
His  own  good  time  stay  the  effusion  of  blood  and  restore  peace  to 
the  country.” 

Alabama  furnished  to  the  C.  S.  A.  125,000  men,  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population  than  any  other  state.  Her  1860  census  was 
964,201,  40%  negroes. 

“From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  Alabama  gave  66 
infantry  regiments,  12  cavalry  regiments,  4  battalions  of  cavalry,  6 
regiments  designated  as  Confederate  Cavalry;  4  artillery  battalions, 
22  artillery  batteries,  two  mounted  companies  in  the  Jeff  Davis 
Legion,  and  a  large  number  of  men  who  enlisted  with  regiments  of 
other  states.”  (W.  J.  Boles) 

Alabamians  of  distinguished  leadership  were  in  the  cabinet  and 
served  in  official  capacities  in  the  administration.  They  gave  un¬ 
stintedly  their  time  and  talents  to  their  state. 
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“Alabama,  Alabama” 

We  will  aye  be  true  to  thee, 

From  thy  Southern  shore  where  groweth, 
By  the  sea  thine  orange  tree, 

To  thy  Northern  vale  where  floweth, 
Deep,  and  blue  thy  Tennessee 
Alabama,  Alabama, 

We  will  aye  be  true  to  theel 

Little,  little,  can  I  give  thee, 

Alabama,  mother  mine; 

But  that  little;  hand,  brain,  spirit, 

All  I  have  and  am  are  thine, 

Take,  O  take  the  gift  and  giver, 

Take  and  serve  thyself  with  me” 
Alabama,  Alabama, 

I  will  aye  be  true  to  thee.” 


Julia  Tutwiler. 
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Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  C.  S.  A. 

He  jell  at  the  head  of  the  column,  leading  his  company 
</.>  C  aptaiu.  7  he  Confederate  .States  lost  one  of  its 
kniglitliest  o j) icers. ” 

.  .  Randall  Berry. 
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THE  WAR  LETTERS  OF  REUBEN  KIDD 

“Swift  as  a  weaver’s  shuttle 
Day  hastens  on  to  day — • 

Always  the  fabric  changes, 

Always  the  colors  play; 

Now  with  a  gloomy  shadow, 

Now  with  a  glow  sublime — 

So  go  the  deathless  records 
Into  the  loom  of  time.” 


You  must  not  expect  to  find  my  letters  interesting,  as  we  do 
not  get  any  news  but  that  of  war,  and  I  only  write  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  still  alive.” 

Brief  as  these  letters  were,  they  give  an  insight  into  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Reuben  Kidd;  his  anxiety  to  hear  from  kin  or  friends,  his 
unfailing  interest  in  others,  his  knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of 
his  responsibilities,  his  intention  to  do  his  duty  regardless  of  the 
cost.  In  one  letter  he  wrote,  “I  am  very  ill  but  cannot  get  my  con¬ 
sent  to  go  to  ai  hospital,  as  we  expect  an  engagement  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.” 

His  ill  health  was  caused  by  the  difference  in  living  conditions, 
the  absence  of  good  regular  food,  and  the  hardships  of  army  life. 
He  wrote  often  under  nervous  tension,  but  kept  his  whimsical  drol¬ 
lery — never  moralized,  never  was  descriptive,  and  confined  himself 
only  to  events  as  they  occurred. 

He  helped  nurse  the  sick,  dressed  the  dead,  and  lent  money  to 
the  wounded  who  needed  it. 

He  never  went  home  but  once  and  then  on  a  recruiting  expedi¬ 
tion,  taking  this  opportunity  to  visit  his  kin.  His  cousins  wrote, 
“We  all  loved  and  admired  him.” 

Cousin  Bettie  Vaughan  said:  “When  he  came  home  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  we  were  all  so  proud  of  him  I  introduced  him  to  my  friends 
as  ‘my  cousin,  Lieut.  Kidd,’  and  delighted  to  show  him  off— he  was 
so  handsome  and  military  looking.” 

Another  wrote,  “The  last  time  1  saw  him,  he  came  dressed  in 
his  uniform  to  see  us  in  Summerfield.  I  played  and  sang  with  him 
many  of  the  songs  of  the  day.  He  loved  to  sing.  I  have  heard 
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members  of  his  company  say  his  voice  was  remarkable— so  far- 
reaching.” 

Cousin  Mollie  McGraw  said,  “He  was  a  magnificent  looking 
soldier;  we  thought  he  looked  like  Uncle  Jasper.” 

Turner  Vaughan  remarked,  “With  a  commanding  voice  and  a 
look  ‘militaire’,  he  has  already  taken  position  as  one  of  the  best 
officers.” 

An  unexpressed  longing  for  the  well-remembered  joys  of  coun¬ 
try  life  pulsates  through  his  letters. 

His  first  letter,  June  1,  1861,  is  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  4th 
Ala.,  leaving  Dalton,  Ga.,  was  mustered  into  service  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.;  from  there  the  Regiment  went  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  one  of  three 
points  where  troops  were  assembled  in  great  force. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  in  Jefferson  Co.  on  the  Potomac  at  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Shenandoah,  was  a  picturesque,  beautiful  spot. 
It  was  a  public  armory,  30  miles  north  of  Winchester,  21  miles 
S.  W.  of  h  redericktown,  Md.,  53  miles  N.  W.  of  Washington  and 
160  miles  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 

The  U.  S.  Armory  employed  250  hands  and  turned  out  10,000 
muskets  annually,.  The  National  Arsenal  stored  from,  80,000  to 
90,000  stand  of  arms.  It  was  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  only  Southern  depository  of  the 
rifles  which  the  General  Government  had  on  hand.  It  was  ac¬ 
cessible  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  the  Ohio  and  Ches¬ 
apeake  Canal  passed  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac.  The 
Manassas  Gap.  R.  R.  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  made  a  connection 
with  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  R.  R.  at  Manassas  Junction.  The 
Warrenton  Turnpike  crossed  the  Manassas  Gap  R.  R.  and  went 
through  Centerville  into  Washington.  Gov.  Letcher  took  possession 
of  Harper’s  Ferry  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  soon  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  destruction,  as  one  of  the 'first  acts  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  set  fire  to  the  Armtary  and  destroy  the  small  arms. 
Gen.  Lee  increased  the  Garrison  and  placed  Col.  T.  J.  Jackson  in 
command. 

,On  account  of  its  importance,  Pres.  Davis  summoned  Gen. 
Jos.  E.  Johnston  to  Montgomery,  appointed  him  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral,  and  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Gen.  Johnston  reached  Harper’s  Ferry  May  23,  1861,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Col.  Kirby  E.  Smith,  acting  Adjt.-Gen.  Capt.  T.  L.  Pres¬ 
ton,  asst.  Adjt.-Gen.,  Major  W.  H.  C.  Whiting  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  and  Major  E.  McLean  of  the  QM  Dept.  Gen.  Johnston  pre- 
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sented  his  order  from  the  War  Dept,  to  Col.  Jackson.  This  conven¬ 
tionality  took  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  assembled  forces  at  Harper’s  Ferry  were  the  Second, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Tenth,  Thirteenth  and  Twenty  Seventh  Virginia, 
Second  and  Eleventh  Miss.,  and  Fourth  Alabama  Regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry  j  a  Maryland  and  a  Kentucky  Battalion,  four  companies 
of  Va.  Artillery,  with  four  guns  each,  but  without  caissons,  horses 
or  harness;  and  the  First  Regt.  of  Va.  Cavalry,  including  Capt. 
Turner  Ashby’s  Cavalry;  in  all,  about  five  thousand  two  hundred 
effective  mien. 

Troops  were  undisciplined,  badly  armed  and  equipped;  sev¬ 
eral  regiments  were  without  accoutrements,  almost  destitute  of  am¬ 
munition;  nearly  40%  of  the  total  being  in  the  hospitals,  suffering 
with  measles  or  mumps. 

The  superior  officers  were  Col.  Jackson,  A.  P.  Hili,  Stuart 
and  Pendleton,  Gen.  Lee’s  commander  of  artillery.  Gen.  Johnston, 
on  May  25,  had  Major  Whiting  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
position  and  its  surroundings  which  convinced  him  that  it  could  not 
be  held  against  equal  numbers  by  such  a  force  as  then  occupied 
it.  The  rivers  were  fordable  at  various  points;  also  it  was  easy 
to  turn  or  invest  the  place  or  assail  it  on  the  west  (Furnace  Ridge) 
side. 

Iwo  main  routes  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  into  the 
valley  met  at  Winchester,  one  passing  through  Frederick  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  other  through  Chambers- 
burg,  Wiliamsport  and  Martinsburg.  These  roads  met  at  Winches¬ 
ter  by  a  principal  one  that  came  from  Northwestern  Virginia  into 
the  Valley  and  also  by  a  good  direct  one  from  Manassas  Junction 
through  Ashby’s  Gap,  which,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  communicat¬ 
ed  with  Manassas  Junction  to  Harper’s  Ferry;  but  objection  to 
the  Ferry  route  was  it  followed  the  course  of  the  Potomac  and 
could  be  swept  by  artillery  from  the  Northern  bank  and  closed  by 
a  few  Federal  bateries. 

Three  Northern  armies  threatened  Virginia,  one  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  commanded  by  Major  Gen.  McDowell,  the  second  at  Cham- 
bersburg  under  Major  Gen.  Patterson,  the  third  in  Northwestern 
Virginia  under  Major  Gen.  McClellan. 

Gen.  Beauregard  assumed  command  of  the  Manassas  Junction 
frontier  a  week  after  Gen.  Johnston  took  commhnd  at  Harper’s 
Ferry.  They  agreed  that  the  safety  of  the  Confederacy  depended 
on  the  cooperation  of  their  armies. 
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Gen.  Johnston  lost  no  time  in  properly  equipping  the  army. 
The  manufacture  of  cartridge  boxes  and  belts  was  ordered  in  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages;  cartridges  were  made  of  powder 
furnished  by  Gov.  Letcher  and  lead  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Caps  were  smuggled  from  Baltimore.  Capt.  Pendleton  had  cais¬ 
sons  formed  by  attaching  roughly  made  ammunition  chests  to  the 
running  parts  of  wagons.  Horses  and  harness  for  the  artillery, 
wagons  and  teams  were  collected  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Reuben’s  letter  to  Ginnie,  postmarked  “Winchester,  Va.,  June, 
1861”,  was  on  lavender  tablet  paper,  enclosed  in  a  yellow ’  envel¬ 
ope.  She  was  in  Petersburg. 

Dear  Sister,  I  have  intended  writing  for  some  time  but  we 
are  now  drilling  from  9  A.  M.  until  9  P.  M„  and  my  duty  aside 
from  drill  is  quite  laborious,  holding  the  office  that  I  do  (orderly 
seigeant).  I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  Sue  in  answer  to  her 
last.  I  have  written  but  two  letters  since  I  left  home. 

We  encamped  at  Lynchburg  only  one  week,  I  tried  to  get 
a  furlough  to  visit  you  and  Aunt  but  our  Captain  said  he  would 
rather  J  would  not  leave  until  everything  in  camp  was  going 
on  regularly,  but  before  we  had  time  to  straighten  things  out  we 
were  ordered  to  leave  for  this  place,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  a 
furlough  now,  as  our  enemy  is  reported  in  15  miles  of  us  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  steadily  approaching.  I  think  an  attack  will  be  made  on 
this  place  tomorrow  if  not  tonight.  If  an  attack  is  made  we  will 
have  to  do  som!e  good  fighting  to  hold  it,  as  they  will  not  think  of 
sending  less  than  three  times  our  number,  but  I  have  no  idea  that 
it  will  be  given  up  until  the  last  man  is  killed.  We  have  about  10,- 
000  stationed  here  now,  but  I  suppose  some  of  them  will  be  sent  to 
Manassas  which  is  a  more  important  post  than  this,  and  if  the  Fed- 
erals  were  to  take  possession  of  it,  they  would  have  us  entirely  cut 
off  from  home.  Some  think  if  we  are  not  attacked  in  a  day  or  two 
sent  to  Grafton,  a  place  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
state  and  I  think  as  near  out  of  the  world  as  a  place  can  be.  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  my  letters  very  interesting  as  we  do  not 
get  any  news  but  that  of  war,  so  I  only  write  to  let  you  know  that 
I  am  still  alive.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt,  tell  her  I  will  call  when 
T  return  if  my  funds  are  not  exhausted.  My  best  love  to  Miss  Ellen 
Alice  Smith  if  you  should  ever  see  her.  Your  brother,  R.  V.  K. 

lhe  day  Reuben  wrote,  June  1,  Gen.  Lee  communicated  with 
Gen.  Johnston  as  to  the  feasibility  of  evacuating  Harper’s  Ferry. 
June  7,  he  stated  the  garrison  would  be  increased  by  reinforce- 
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ments.  Gen.  Johnston  evacuated  Harper’s  Ferry,  taking  everything 
worthwhile  with  him  to  Winchester.  Then  he  strengthened  and 
reorganized  the  army  5  Elzey’s  and  Bartow’s  brigades  were  formed, 
and  Bee’s,  composed  of  the  2nd  and  11th  Miss.,  4th  Ala.,  2nd  Tenm 
and  Imboden’s  battery. 

July  18,  Gen.  Beauregard  was  attacked,  the  need  of  coopera¬ 
tion  urgent,  so  Gen.  Patterson  was  eluded,  the  sick  left  at  Win¬ 
chester,  the  march  to  Manassas  Junction  ordered,  Jackson’s  Bri¬ 
gade  leading.  Regiments  were  told  that  a  forced  march  had  to  be 
made.  The  discouragements  were  indescribable  and  proved  th 
troops  could  not,  in  that  way,  be  in  time  for  the  battle.  Major 
Whiting  negotiated  for  their  transportation  on  the  Manassas  Gap 
R.  R.  from  Piedmont,  30  miles  from  the  Junction.  Jackson’s 
brigade  marched  6  miles  from  Paris  to  Piedmont  before  8  A.  M. 
Friday,  and  moved  in  an  hour  or  two.  Bartow’s  brigade  came 
second;  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  7th  and  8th  Ga. 
Regts.  were  sent.  The  Artillery  and  Cavalry  were  directed  to  go 
by  the  wagon  road.  At  8  A.  M.  Saturday,  the  trains  carried  the 
4th  Ala.,  the  2nd  Mississippi  and  two  companies  of  the  11th  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Generals  Johnston  and  Bee,  leaving  Gen.  Kirby  Smith, 

promoted,  to  hasten  the  transportation  of  the  remaining  army _ a 

newly  formed  brigade  composed  of  the  19th  Miss.,  8th,  9th,  10th 
and  11th  Ala.  Regts.,  Elzey’s  Brigade  and  Stannard’s  Battery. 

lhe  attack  of  Gen.  McDowell  changed  Beauregard’s  plan  of 
battle.  McDowell’s  object  was  to  break  up  the  communication  of 
the  two  Confederate  armies.  The  Federal  army  followed  the 
Warrenton  1  urnpike  and  reached  Sudley  Ford,  and  troops  were 
sent  to  Stone  Bridge  to  conceal  the  movement  around  the  Con¬ 
federate  left. 

Col.  Evans’  detachment,  above  the  bridge,  reported  this  move¬ 
ment  to  Beauregard,  then  Evans  moved  rapidly  with  his  force 
to  delay  the  progress  of  the  Federals.  Following  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  the  north  of  Young’s  Branch,  he  threw  himself  in  the  en¬ 
emy’s  way  in  advance  of  the  Turnpike  and  Sudley  Roacf. 

Burnside’s  brigade  attacked  first  and  was  joined  by  a  part 
of  Porter’s  and  Heintzelman’s  Regiments.  Generals  Johnston  and 
Beauregard,  at  Mitchell’s  Ford,  five  miles  away,  heard  the  noise 
from  the  attack. 

Bee,  Hampton  and  Jackson  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Col. 
Evans;  Bee  arrived  first  and  formed  his  brigade  including  Bartow’s 
two  regimlents  and  Imboden’s  Battery  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
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south  of  Young’s  Branch.  Evans’  troops  were  about  to  be  over¬ 
come,  so  Bee  moved  forward  on  the  right  and  in  advance,-  of  his 
line.  He  maintained  the  fight  for  some  time  with  five  times  his 
numbers  against  him,  but  was  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Federals  and 
by  the  coming  in  of  Heintzelman’s  Brigade,  he  fell  back.  Hamp¬ 
ton  reached  him  with  his  Legion  and  joined  in  the  action;  Imboden 
rendered  service  with  his  Battery.  On  the  ground  where  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  leform,  Bee  met  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  who  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  on  the  left  and  deployed  his  troops  in  order  to  re¬ 
sist  an  attack. 

Gen.  Johnston  and  Beauregard  saw  that  a  great  battle  was  in 
progress  on  their  left  and  gave  orders  for  reinforcements  to  hurry 
there.  As  the  defensive  Confederates  were  on  a  new  and  un¬ 
surveyed  field,  both  galloped  towards  them  and  arrived  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  too  soon.  Evans  seemed  to  be  without  a  command,  Bee’s 
troops  were  discouraged,  the  Field  Officers  of  the  4th  Ala.  had 
been  either  killed  or  wounded,  though  the  men  had  not  given 
ground.  Bee  rode  up  excitedly  and  called  out,  “What  Regiment  is 
this?” 

“Why,  General,”  exclaimed  Capt.  Clarke  of  Uniontown  and 
Capt.  King,  of  Marion,  “this  is  what  is  left  of  the  4th  Ala.” 

Just  before,  Gen.  Johnston  had  found  this  regiment  with¬ 
out  officers  but  showing  no  inclination  to  fall  back.  Seizing  the 
llag  staff,  he  commanded,  “Follow  Me!”  The  brave  color  bearer 
entreated  him,  “Don’t  take  my  colors  from  me,  I’ll  place  them 
wherever  you  say.” 

To  steady  his  men,  Gen.  Bee  shouted,  “See  there  stands  Jack- 
son  and  his  Brigade,  like  a  stone  wall!”  Thus  was  Jackson  given 
his  immortal  name;  Gen.  Bee  was  killed  a  few  moments  later; 
Col.  Gist  of  his  staff  took  command  of  the  4th  Ala.  Gen.  Bar¬ 
tow  lost  his  life. 

Beauregard  took  charge  of  the  active  forces  and  Johnston 
supervised  the  whole  field,  dispatching  reinforcements  as  fast  as 
troops  could  march.  Fragments  of  companies  were  reorganized  and 
led  back  into  the  fight.  Soon  after  3  o’clock  on  the  21st  Gen.  Kirby- 
Smith  and  Elzey’s  brigades  arrived.  Gen.  Kirby-Smith,  before  his 
formation  was  completed,  fell,  severely  wounded,  directing  while 
falling  from  his  horse.  Elzey  took  comnnand;  the  tide  of  battle  turn¬ 
ed;  Gen.  Beauregard  threw  onward  his  whole  line.  Col.  Early  came 
up  with  his  brigade.  The  attack  was  conducted  with  so  much  skill 
and  courage  that,  twenty  minutes  before  five  o’clock,  the  Federals, 
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in  uncontrollable  panic,  fled  towards  Sudley  Ford.  The  center  and 
left  of  their  armies  marched  quickly  by  Turnpike  towards  Center¬ 
ville.  With  them  ran  the  frightened,  gaily  dressed  men  and  women 
who  had  come  with  wine  and  delicacies  to  celebrate  a  victory.  As 
they  hurried,  they  cast  aside  every  impediment  to  speed.  Great  stores 
were  left  upon  the  battlefield— pieces  of  artillery,  muskets,  cartridge 
boxes,  clothing,  blankets,  overcoats,  haversacks,  horses  with  their 
harness,  wagons  and  camp  equipage,  abandoned  in  haste.  Hand¬ 
cuffs  were  picked  up  in  great  numbers.  Dead  and  wounded  were 
left  on  the  field  of  Bull  Run. 

Night  enfolded  the  scene  of  carnage  and  apparent  disorgan¬ 
ization;  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and  exultation  companies 
were  seeking  their  regiments,  soldiers  searching  for  their  missing 
comrades,  Chaplains  comforting  the  moaning  and  administering 
the  last  rites.  Surgeons  attending  the  wounded;  the  Old  Stone 
House  and  every  home  became  a  hospital.  Pres.  Davis,  Johnston 
and  Beauregard  held  a  conference  that  night,  no  pursuit  of  the 
Federals  was  ordered. 

Baptized  in  this  field  of  battle,  the  4th  Alabama  attained  im¬ 
mortality.  For  over  an  hour  they  had  held  in  check  Heintzelman’s 
efforts  to  turn  Beauregard’s  left,  fighting  into  that  blue  line  until 
crippled  by  the  loss  of  their  Field  Officers,  Col.  Jones,  Col.  Law 
and  Major  Scott.  Always  afterwards,  this  Regiment  was  “The 
fighting  Fourth,”  “The  Glorious  Fourth,”  “The  Immortal  Fourth.” 

Alabama  memoralized  the  4th  by  a  Legislative  Act  Approved 
Nov  6,  1861: 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Alabama 

1.  That  whilst  Alabama,  in  common  with  the  whole  Confederacy, 
rejoices  in  the  triumph  of  the  Confederate  Army  in  the  many  bat¬ 
tles  fought  for  the  defense  of  their  liberties,  it  becomes  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  the  state  to  place  on  permanent  record  the 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  pride  with  which  Alabamians  view  the 
noble  achievements  of  the  4th  Ala.  Regiment  on  the  memorable 
field  of  Manassas. 

2.  That  whilst  hereby  receiving  the  condolences  of  the  whole 
state,  the  relations  of  the  fallen  brave  who  spent  their  heart’s  blood 
on  that  glorious  day  must  be  consoled  with  the  pleasing  reflec¬ 
tion  that  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alabama  Fourth  erects  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  undying  fame  in  the  affections  of  grateful  people  and 
gives  a  patent  of  Republican  nobility  to  the  surviving  heroes  of  the 
fight.” 
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During  the  raging  battle,  what  became  of  the  negroes?  They- 
lied  to  the  woods,  trembling  with  fear;  old  Jerry,  true  to  his  master 
ran  into  the  lines,  and  tried  to  pull  Plutarch  Vaughan  out.... 
Mars  ter,  don  you  know,  your  Ma  don  want  you  in  all  this  here 
noise  and  confusion?  Piute. shook  him  off.  Jerry  fled.  The  whizzing 
cannon. balls  always  filled  him  with  terror,  so  he  was  sent  home 
Dr  Watkins  Vaughan,  with  Jim  Jeff,  his  body  servant, 

fonaht  Tf  ^St  ^f0re  thC  battlC;  f°Und  a  ™sket  ^d 

ought  with  the  4th  Ala.  At  the  roar  of  the  guns,  Jim  started  to 

run  but  saw  his  master  firing  as  fast  as  he  could.— “My  place 

tkought  the  negro;  he  seized  a  gun,  and  by  his  master, 
fired  steadily  at  the  attacking  army. 

After  the  struggle,  some  of  the  officers  shook  his  hand:  “You 

TA/T.  VO  they  said  Pres-  Uavis  Patted  him  on  the  back 
and  told  him,  You  are  a  good  true  man.”  »- 

In  old  age,  Turner  Vaughan  pensioned  him,  and  to  the  day 

of  his  death,  Jim  Jeff  thought  the  money  came  to  him  from  the 

Confederate  Government  for  his  services  in  this  battle. 

Joe  Kidd  disappeared,  but  reappeared  the  next  day  full  of 

anxiety  about  Reuben;  however,  Joe  soon  became  accustomed  to 

conflicts  and  afterwards  displayed  no  fear. 

A  few  days  after  the  21st,  Reuben  wrote  Ginniet  (The  first 
part  of  the  letter  is  mising.)  It  begins  with:  “an  overcoat  and 
haversack,  (probably  picked  up  from  the  field).  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Joe  came  down  quite  early  to  see  if  I  was  hurt,  and  bagged 
as  much  as  he  could  carry  off. 


I  he  next  day  we  laid  in  ambush,  fronting  the  field  of  battle 
of  the  day  before,  through  which  field  we  could  see  every  move- 
ment  of  the  enemy.  They  seemed  to  be  moving  their  troops  to¬ 
ward  their  right.  That  morning,  about  three  o’clock,  our  Brigade 
e  t  their  position  and  fell  back  about  three  miles,  leaving  no 
ttoops  except  three  comlpanies  of  skirmishers,  one  from  the  4th 
Alabama,  which  was  our  company,  and  one  from  the  11th  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  the  6th  N.  C.,  and  we  were  ordered  to  stay  in  our 
position  until  dark,  and  if  the  enemy  advanced,  to  fight  and  fall 
back.  We  staid  until  dark  but  had  no  fighting  to  do. 

yesterday  everything  was  moving  and  taking  new  positions 
Wte  havemoved  our  position  twice  today.  The  skirmishing  has 
ceased  and  everything  is  quiet  once  more.  Our  batteries  are  all 
in  position  but  not  opened— some  grand  mjaneuvre  is  being  made 
(I  suppose).  We  have  three  regiments  of  skirmishers  in  our 
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front  to  let  us  know  when  the  foe  advances.  It  is  now  about  mid¬ 
day,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  fighting,  only  with 
skii  mishers  and  pickets,  although  it  may  break  out  at  any  moment. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  compliments  passed  on  our  Regiment 
for  standing  such  a  heavy  fire  the  first  day  without  breaking  the 
lines,  but  we  were  not  alone — the  11th  Miss,  was  on  our  left,  and 
stod  it,  as  well  as  we  did.  It  is  a  gallant  Regiment  and  we  will 
never  be  without  support  when  she  is  near. 

The  boys  have  been  enjoying  themselves  reading  and  com¬ 
menting  on  Yankee  letters  taken  in  their  camps;  we  have  the 
pictures  of  a  good  many  Yankee  girls,  and  several  photographs 
of  Maj.  Gen.  McClellan.  I  will  try  to  get  one  to  send  to  you;  he 
is  one  of  the  finest  looking  gents  I  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  first  day  but 
has  not  given  up  his  command.  If  he  were  to  give  it  Up,  Gen. 
Smith  would  take  command,  and  the  Feds  are  more  afraid  of 
him  than  of  Gen.  J.,  but  the  men  have  more  confidence  in  Jos.  E. 
Our  Brigade  has  every  confidence  in  Gen.  Whiting,  but  he  has 
command  of  a  Division  at  present,  and  after  this  fight,  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Maj.  Gen.  Col.  Law  is  in  command  of  our  Bri¬ 
gade  at  present,  but  we  have  a  gay  Lt.  Col.  to  command  our  Reg¬ 
iment,  and  I  think  our  men  will  do  as  good  fighting  as  ever,  for  they 
are  determined  not  to  leave  the  field  until  we  are  victorious,  or  the 
last  mjan  crippled.  Well,  enough  of  war. 

I  have  treated  Sue  very  badly  since  1  left — have  not  written 
her  the  first  line  and  in  return  have  not  received  one  from  her, 
but  have  written  to  you  and  Bun  very  often.  I  have  been  quite 
unwell  for  the  last  few  weeks  but  cannot  think  of  giving  up  until 
this  fight  is  decided.  I  have  given  Joe  the  ring  which  I  wish 
given  to  Cousin  Alice.  I  hope  this  affair  will  soon  end,  as  I.  want 
to  go  into  the  country  and  try  to  get  entirely  well  once  more.  I 
think  I  have  chills.  I  am  the  only  Lt.  with  the  company  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

My  love  to  all  our  friends  and  relatives,  Your  affectionate 
brother,  R.  V.  Kidd. 

I  will  send  by  next  mail  the  words  to  Dixie  composed  after 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run;  the  latter  part  of  one  verse  is  left  out, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  the  words  are — you  will  have  to  make 
verses  to  suit.  You  will  have  to  copy  it  off  before  singing.  Pre¬ 
sent  a  copy  to  Miss  Jennie  Tayloe  with  my  compliments.  R.  V. 
Kidd.” 
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DIXIE 

By  B.  F.  Porter 

Come  all  good  people  great  and  small, 

Let’s  sing  a  race  that  did  befall 
i  lie  Yank,  the  Yank,  the  Yankee  men  in  Dixie! 
Old  traitor  Scott  in  pomp  and  pride,  : 

Declared  to  Richmond  he  would  ride, 

And  have,  and  have,  and  have  a  race  in  Dixie ! 
Chorus 

“Let’s  march  away  to  Dixie, 

Away!  Away! 

I  he  rebel  band  shall  leave  the  land 
That’s  gathered  down  in  Dixie, 

Away,  Away,  let’s  see  the  race  in  Dixie!” 

From  Washington,  oh,  glorious  fun! 

The  Yankee  girls  and  men  did  run 
1  o  see,  to  see,  to  see  the  race  in  Dixie ! 

And  some  they  went  with  banners  fine, 

And  some  they  carried  cakes  and  wine 
do  eat,  to  eat,  to  eat  and  drink  in  Dixie! 

Chorus 

“Let’s  march,”  they  cried,  “to  Dixie! 

Away!  Away!” 

O  !  sadly  they  will  rue  the  day 

lhey  went  with  arms  and  Hags  so  gay, 

Away,  away,  to  run  away  from  Dixie.” 

Old  Lincoln  sent  young  Bob,  his  son, 

And  all  his  Congress  to  Bull  Run, 

To  see,  to  see,  to  see  the  race  in  Dixie ! 

Miss  Wilson  and  her  pap  were  there,  . 

And  sweet  Miss  Weed  marched  in  the  rear 
To  plant,  to  plant,  to  plant  the  stripes  in  Dixie ! 
Chorus 

“The  rebels  they  will  take  to  flight, 

Away !  Away ! 

Let’s  see  the  sight,  they  ne’er  will  fight, 

We’ll  run  them  out  of  Dixie, 

Away,  away,  we’ll  run  them  out  of  Dixie.” 

They  planted  cannon  on  the  hill, 

In  hopes  much  rebel  blood  to  spill 
Away,  away,  away  down  there  in  Dixie! 

But  Beauregard  and  Johnston  true, 

And  Bartow,  Bee  and  others,  too, 

Were  there,  were  there,  were  there  to  fight  in  Dixie 
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Chorus 

“Let’s  light!”,  they  cried,  “for  Dixie, 

Away,  Away, 

A  tyrant  band  invades  our  land, 

On  Dixie  let  us  talkie  our  stand, 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  We’ll  live  and  die  by  Dixie.” 

5  Before  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

That  noble  battle  it  was  won, 

By  Sou,  by  Sou,  by  Southern  boys  in  Dixie ! 

Oh.  thousands,  who  at  morning  light, 

Had  marched  so  proudly  to  the  fight, 

Were  ly,  were  ly,  were  lying  dead  in  Dixie! 

Chorus 

“Oil,  far  away  in  Dixie, 

Away !  Away ! 

The  men  of  might  that  bloody  night 
Who  were  not  slain,  took  to  flight, 

Away,  away,  and  ran  away  from  Dixie!” 

B.  J.  Duncan  received  a  letter  from  Camp  Bee,  Bull  Run,  Va., 
dated  July  28,  1861: 

“Dear  Bun,  As  Dr.  Jones  leaves  here  tomorrow  for  Selma,  I 
will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  write  you. 

I  suppose  you  have  long  since  heard  of  our  fight  this  day 
week,  which  has,  no  doubt,  caused  mluch  excitement.  We  had 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  conflicts  that  has  been  ever  known  on 
the  American  continent,  in  which  the  4th  Alabama  was  badly  cut 
to  pieces.  We  stood  the  fire  of  about  7500  men  in  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  position  for  1)4  hours,  during  which  time  we  were  flank¬ 
ed  and  fired  into  from  right  to  left. 

Our  loss  was  seven  killed  and  sixteen  wounded;  none  of  the 
wounded  will  die,  if  properly  cared  for. 

You  who  have  never  witnessed  the  horrors  of  a  battlefield 
have  no  idea  what  its  horrors  are. 

I  suppose  there  are  now  on  the  field  (although  it  has  been 
a  week  since  our  engagement)  between  one  and  two  hundred  that 
are  not  buried  (Yankees),  and  every  house  filled  with  wounded. 

All  of  our  field  Officers  were  wounded,  and  I  heard  yesterday 
that  Col.  Jones  was  dead,  but  I  hope  the  report  is  incorrect,  as  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  best  Colonels  in  the  field  from  our  state, 
although  we  thought,  when  he  was  first  elected,  that  he  did  not 
know  enough  to  take  charge  of  a  regiment.  We  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  best  drilled  regiment  in  the  field. 
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Goldsby  is  now  acting  in  his  place,  but  I  have  no  idea  that 
he  will  try  to  carry  us  in  the  field.  Although  he  has  been  Captain 
o  our  Company  for  nearly  two  years,  he  does  not  know  enough 
to  take  us  through  a  common  drill.  Capt  H.  B.  Dawson  is  acting 
Lieut.  Colonel,  and  Clark  of  Uniontown  is  acting  Major.  (A  splen¬ 
did  set  of  field  Officers.) 

We  .are  now  encamped  in  a  grove  near  Manassas,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  move  towards  Arlington  Heights  in  a  few  days. 

I  was  at  the  encampment  of  the  11th  Ala.  and  met  a  good 
many  old  friends.  I  will  send  you  by  Dr.  Jones  a  pistol  which 

1  got  from!  a  Yankee,  the.  only  trophy  which  I  have,  except  a  can¬ 
teen  for  carrying  water. 


Give  -my  best  love  to  Sue,  and  tell  her  to  write.  I  have  not 
heard  from  her  in  nearly  a  month.  I  heard  from  Ginnie  a  few 
days  ago  and  intend  writing  her  this  evening. 

1  did  not  pay  uncle  Watt  the  money  that  I  borrowed  from  him, 
as  I  did  not  get  it  until  the  morning  we  were  in  the  fight;  and  the 
next  day  I  loaned  it  all  out  to  the  wounded  (who  were  leaving), 
thinking  that  it  would  do  them  more  good  than  myself,  as  there  is 
nothing  here  to  spend  money  for,  and  pay  day  is  close  at  hand. 


.  HoPlng  that  this  will  find  you  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
I  will  close.  My  respects  to  all.  Write  soon.  Respectfully  yours’ 

R.  V.  Kidd,  P.  S.  Tell  Mrs.  Robbins  that  Mr.  Robbins  is  slightly 
wounded.”  b  3 


Whiting,  made  General,  took  charge  of  Bee’s  Brigade.  Con¬ 
federate  dead  were  buried  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Federals  were 
left  unburied.  The  Confederates  had  to  bury  them. 

July  29th,  the  surgeons  of  Jackson’s  Brigade  reported  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  sick.  Reproaches  continued  that  the  sickness 
of  the  army  was  caused  by  stench  and  miasma  from  unburied 
dead.  Camp  fever  produced  miany  fatalities.  Gen  Johnston  dis¬ 
putes  this.  Whiting’s  and  Evans’  Brigade  were  camped  nearest  the 
batlefield,  1  miles  from  it.  Evans’  Brigade  was  sent  to  Lees¬ 
burg,  and  Whiting’s  was  placed  at  Bristow  on  complaint  of  the 
bad  water.  On  the  1st  or  2nd  of  August  other  brigades,  in¬ 
cluding  Jackson’s,  were  encamped  in  or  near  Centreville  for  better 
health. 

The  captured  material  improved  the  army  very  much,  Col. 
Pendletons  Artillery  especially.  The  rest  of  the  summer  was 
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spent  in  observing  the  enemy,  in  drilling  the  troops,  making  them 
more  efficient  for  active  service. 

dhe  victory  of  Bui  Run  wildly  excited  the  Southern  people; 
they  believed  their  soldiers  were  unsurpassed  in  bravery. 

News  came  afterwards  of  the  serious  ilness  of  members  of  the 
various  companies.  An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  ensued.  Mr. 
Moore,  of  N/orthern  Garden,  turned  his  home  into  a  hospital; 
Reuben,  as  well  as  others,  was  a  patient  there.  To  relieve  the  an¬ 
xiety  of  Reuben’s  sisters,  the  following  telegram  was  snt  to  Bun: 

THE  SOUTHERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Received  at  Selma  Sept.  14  1861  at — o’clock — minutes. 

By  telegraph  from  Charlottesville  To  B.  J.  Duncan 
Kidd  doing  well  Was  here  yesterday. 

B.  C.  FLANAGAN 

“North  Garden,  Sept.  14th,  1861:  Dear  Bun,  I  received 
your  letter  sometime  since;  would  have  written  sooner  but  am 
just  out  of  the  bed  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  I  suppose  I 
took  it  from  some  of  the  young  men  that  are  staying  here.  After 
I  got  well  of  camp  fever,  I  assisted  in  waiting  on  them  and  helped 
to  dress  one  that  died  with  it.  In  a  few  days  was  taken  myself. 
I  did  not  have  a  very  severe  attack,  but  it  reduced  me  consider¬ 
ably. 

The  check  sent  in  letter  came  safe  to  hand.  I  got  Tom  Sam¬ 
uels  to  go  to  Charlottesville  and  get  it  cashed  for  me.  You  asked 
if  it  would  be  enough.  I  think  it  will  as  I  heard  that  the  regiment 
had  been  paid  off;  if  so,  I  will  have  plenty  for  awhile. 

I  heard  from  camp  a  few  days  since;  nothing  new  in  regard 
to  war  matters.  J.  Hardie  has  been  promoted  from  the  adjutancy 
to  Regimental  Quartermaster.  I  think  since  the  death  of  Col. 
Jones  that  Goldsby  will  be  promoted  Major.  I  certainly  hope  he 
will  accept  the  office  as  it  will  take  him  from  our  company  alto¬ 
gether. 

I  have  been  from  camp  six  weeks  yesterday.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  a  year  and  I  am  anxious  to  return,  for  I  think  from  prep¬ 
arations  that  are  being  made,  we  will  have  a  fight  about  the 
first  of  next  week,  but  it  will  be  at  least  two  weeks  yet  before 
I  can  go  into  service. 

Give  love  to  Sue  and  Ginnie,  also  aunt  White.  Tell  aunt 
that  I  came  very  near  going  to  Petersburg,  as  I  had  so  often 
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been  invited  down  in  case  I  got  sick;  but  am  glad  now  that  I 
stopped  here,  as  I  have  had  every  attention.  1  have  had  a  servant 
to  do  nothing  but  wait  on  me  all  the  time.  When  I  was  sick  the 
young  ladies  would  come  in  every  day  and  sit  nearly  all  day. 

.  Haralson  (Hugh)  is  well  and  thinks  of  going  to  camp  in  a 
tew  days.  Write  soon  and  give  all  the  news.  Let  me  know  how 
you  are  getting  along  with  dry  goods,  etc.  R.  V.  Kidd. 

Direct  your  letters  to  Manassas,  as  I  will  be  there  in  about 
two  weeks,  if  I  do  not  have  a  relapse.  R.  V.  Kidd. 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  White  Dugger  yet.” 


Federal  entrenchments  commanded  by  Gen.  McClellan  were 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac. 

.  r  At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Confederate  Army  was 
in  Fairfax  County.  Their  position  became  hazardous  *and  they 
were  drawn  back  to  Centerville. 


.  ‘North  Garden,  Va.,  Sept.  26th,  1861:  Dear  Ginnie,  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  a  few  days  since — am  glad  to  see  you  in  such 
hue  spirits.  I  am  having  a  gay  time  myself  if  I  have  been  sick, 
t  id  I  miuch  prefer  being  at  camp.  Our  Regiment  moved  on  the 
18th  from  Manassas  to  Occuquan  River  below  Washington  and 
in  a  mile  of  the  Potomac. 

AH  °f  the  young  men  who  were  staying  here  have  gotten 
well  and  gone  back  to  camp.  Lieut.  West,  who  was  staying  not 
far  distant,  is  now  spending  a  few  days  with  us.  I  intended  going 
to  camp  yesterday,  but  had  such  high  fever  the  day  before  I 
thought  I  had  better  put  it  off  a  few  days,  but  I  think  I  shall 
be  off  about  the  first  of  next  week. 

I  have  not  heard  of  the  trunk  you  and  Sue  sent  me.  I  shall 
go  to  Charlottesville  tomorrow  to  find  out  whether  Dr.  Harrell 
left  it  there  or  took  it  to  Manassas.  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from!  White  Dugger  yet. 

Tell  Sue  not  to  be  afraid  of  my  bringing  home  an  old  lady 
to  bother  her,  as  I  am  not  on  a  courting  expedition,  but  am  sol¬ 
dering  and  expect  to  remain  a  soldier  until  the  last  Yankee  is  buried. 

I  think  I  will  spend  a  month  with  you  all  next  Spring  before  l 
enlist  the  second  time.  I  handed  your  letter  to  Miss  Moore  and 
she  has  been  passing  it  around  to  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  and  they 
seem  to  be  much  amused  at  it. 

28th  I  commenced  this  letter  a  day  or  so  ago  and  think  it 
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time  to  finish  it.  Dr.  Harrell  passed  through  North  Garden  Wed¬ 
nesday,  but  did  not  leave  my  trunk.  I  am  going  up  to  Charlottes¬ 
ville  to  see  if  it  is  there.  Give  my  love  to  Sue  and  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Write  soon  to  your  brother,  R.  V.  K;idd.” 

(On  the  back  of  this  letter  was  the  following  note  to  Ginnie 
from  Sue  which  mentions  an  epidemic  of  sickness  in  Selma). 

“Mr.  Duncan  brought  up  on  Sunday  two  letters  for  you  and  a 
newspaper.  I  intended  writing  to  you  that  day  and  sending  them 
over,  but  when  I  came  to  look,  there  was  no  ink;  I  have  not  been 
able  to  send  them  before  now. 

We  have  had  a  bad  time  since  you  left.  Everybody  in  town 
nearly  is  sick;  there  have  been  a  great  many  deaths  among  the 
children.  Little  Margie  White  died  Wednesday  evening  after  you 
all  left.  I  went  over  Tuesday  evening  and  found  her  quite  sick,  but 
they  did  not  think  so.  I  went  over  again  Wednesday  morning  and 
sat  until  dinner;  promised  to  go  over  that  evening  and  sit  up  all 
night.  Still  her  mother  and  the  doctor  did  not  think  much  was  the 
matter  with  her. 

About  five  o’clock  Wednesday  Mrs.  White  sent  for  me;  Margie 
was  worse.  When  I  got  there  I  found  her  in  convulsions,  and  sent 
for  Mrs.  Robbins.  In  about  twenty  minutes,  the  child  wa  sdead! 
It  was  a  great  shock;  you  could  have  heard  Mrs.  White’s  screams 
all  over  town,  and  a  great  many  people  came  running . ” 

Camp  Law,  Dec.  3  1861;  Dear  Ginnie,  As  you  require  one 
epistle  a  month,  I  will  commence  by  giving  the  Dec.  letter.  You 
will  not  find  it  very  interesting,  as  we  are  confined  so  closely  to 
camp  that  we  cannot  rake  up  anything  to  write. 

We  are  still  marching  up  and  down  the  Potomac  hunting  for 
Yanks,  but  cannot  find  them.  We  have  an  engagement  every  two 
or  three  days  in  sight,  between  the  Federals  and  our  batteries; 
they  are  trying  to  break  up  the  blockade,  but  they  are  afraid  to 
land  their  forces,  and  I  think  it  will  be  sometime  before  they  can 
break  it  up  with  their  fleet. 

We  cannot  yet  determine  whether  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  into  regular  winter  quarters  or  not.  I  think  the  Yanks  will 
bother  us  so  much  along  the  river,  that  we  will  have  to  winter  in  our 
tents,  or  build  huts. 

We  are  having  very  cold  weather,  it  has  been  freezing  for  some¬ 
time,  and  yesterday,  we  had  quite  a  hard  snow;  I  think  about  as 
hard  as  I  ever  saw  in  Alabama,  but  it  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what 
we  will  have. 
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I  received  some  things  in  the  trunk  sent  by  Cousin  Dotie  and 
Miss  Anme  or  which  you  will  receive  my  sincere  thanks.  Also 
o  Grandma  for  the  gloves  sent  by  her.  My  lady  friends  in  North 
Garden  also  sent  me  a  pair  of  gloves  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  socks, 
so  it  socks  and  gloves  do  any  good,  hands  and  feet  won’t  suffer 

I  think  I  shall  visit  North  Garden,  Christmas,  if  I  can  get  off 

?  Par!1CUlau  fanCy  t0  the  Place  from  son^  ca»se,  I 
cant  tell  what,  perhaps  because  they  feed  us  high! 

,  }  hef  f  from  Doc  S.  a  few  days  ago,  he  is  much  better.  I  have 
ot  heard  from  the  Duggers  since  the  first  of  August.  Turner  is 
quite  well  and  looking  as  well  as  I  ever  saw  him. 

I  am  in  fine  health,  but  got  a  lick  on  the  forehead  a  few  days 
ago,  in  a  game  of  shinny,  which  gave  me  some  trouble,  and  will 
eave  a  scar,  although  it  will  not  be  larger  than  a  quarter  of  a  dol¬ 
lar,  but  it  is  ill  a  very  conspicuous  place,  just  above  the  left  eye. 

1  laVf,  wntte"  Bun  about  the  hiring  of  my  servants.  I  sup- 

rnn  him  !  r  ,“d  t0  “/  1  mten(i  writin«  t0  him  in  a  few  days  to 
tell  him  to  fix  joe  up  for  the  winter,  and  send  him  to  me  by  the 

are  all  well™  p  fr°m  home  in  some  time'  1  suppose  they 

»  ,  ,r  -Ve  my  love  to  a"  ‘Natives  an<i  friends,  the  ladies 

especially!  Write  soon  to  your  brother,  R.  V.  Kidd. 

.  S!n^Ahe  baf"e  of  Manassas>  Joe  had  been  in  Alabama.  The 
rest  of  1861  neither  the  Federals  nor  the  Confederates  made  any 
notable  demonstrations.  y 


1862:  A  brief  summary  of  the  year’s  activities: 


Yorktown,  Va . 

Williamsburg,  Va . 

Fair  Oaks,  Va.  (Seven  Pines) 

Old  Church,  Va . 

Gaines  Mill,  Va . 

Mechanicsville,  Va . 

White  Oak  Swamp,  Va. 

Glendale,  Va . 

Malvern  Hill,  Va . 

Malvern  Hill,  Va . 

Cedar  Mountain,  Va . 

Bull  Run,  Va.  .  .  .  ; . 

Near  Germantown,  Va . 

Harpers  Ferry,  Va.' . 


. April  16 

. May  4 

. May  31 

. June  13 

. June  27 

. June  26 

. June  30 

. June  30 

. July  1 

. .  .  August  5 
.  .  .  August  9 
•  •  -  August  30 
. .  .August  31 
September  16 
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Antietam,  Md . .September  17 

Snickers  Gap,  Va . November  3 

Upperville,  Va . November  3 

Little  Washington,  Va . November  8 

Fredericksburg,  Va . December  13,  14 

Camp  Law,  Jan.  7,  1862:  Dear  Sister,  I  received  your  letter 
sontje  time  ago,  but  as  I  promised  to  write  only  once  a  month,  could 
not  answer,  as  it  would  have  been  two  in  December.  There  is 
nothing  new  alloat,  we  are  having  skirmishes  every  day  or  two  with 
the  kederals  above  this  point,  but  they  are  always  whipped  back 
before  we  have  a  showing,  which  I  don’t  like.  I  want  to  have  an¬ 
other  showing  before  our  time  is  up,  which  will  not  be  very  long. 

We  move  into  winter  quarters  the  last  of  this  week;  I  had  al¬ 
most  as  lief  stay  in  our  tent,  as  we  have  a  good  one  and  a  nice  little 
stove,  which  makes  it  as  comfortable  as  we  could  wish. 

We  thought  for  some  time  that  we  would  be  disbanded  be¬ 
fore  our  time  of  service  had  expired,  and  we  hear  something  of  it 
now,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  we  will  be  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  and  there  will  be  strong  appeals  made  even  for  us  to  enlist 
for  two  years  longer,  but  I  don’t  think  they  will  have  much  effect, 
as  nearly  all  of  our  men  are  determined  to  go  home,  although  they 
will  all  return  during  the  summer;  as  for  myself,  I  shall  do  what¬ 
ever  the  contpany  does;  if  they  enlist  for  two  years,  I  shall  stay 
with  them,  if  they  go  home,  I  shall  go  with  them.  I  expect  to  go  to 
Richmond,  as  soon  as  we  get  fixed  in  our  quarters,  to  put  in  an 
application  for  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  and  if  I  suc¬ 
ceed,  cannot  stay  at  home  more  than  a  week  or  two. 

When  you  see  m;y  Demopolis  cousins,  present  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  cigars,  which  were  sent  in  Markam’s  bundle,  and  I 
am  much  obliged  for  the  gloves,  and  I  never  want  to  hear  socks 
and  gloves  mentioned  again,  for  every  bundle  that  comes  from  Ala¬ 
bama  has  either  socks  or  gloves.  I  have  on  hand  about  15  pairs  of 
gloves  and  10  pairs  of  socks,  besides  what  I  have  given  to  men  in 
the  company. 

I  hear  from  my  North  Garden  friends  once  in  a  while,  I  think 
I  will  have  to  call  and  see  them  when  I  go  to  Richmond. 

I  heard  from  Bun  a  few  days  ago,  he  writes  that  Easter  is 
dead.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  it  is  a  heavy  loss,  but  cannot  be  help¬ 
ed,  so  there  is  no  use  grieving. 

I  wrote  him  to  send  Joe  to  me  by  Mr.  Francis,  who  was  then 
in  Selma,  but  don’t  know  whether  he  will  or  not,  as  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  in  his  last  letter. 
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Give  my  love  to  all  relatives  and  to  Miss  Annie  and  Jennie 
layloe  and  write  soon  to  your  beloved  brother,  R.  V.  Kidd. 

Camp  near  Fredericksburg,  Jan.  20,  1862:  '  Dear  Sister, 

Your  letter  dated  Jan.  6th  was  received  a  few  days  since, 
and  as  usual  complaining  of  my  not  writing  oftener:  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  l  write  at  least  once  per  month.  1  think  I  wrote  you 
on  the  28th  of  Dec.  last.  You  ought  to  have  received  it  before 
this.  I  wrote  to  Bun  sometime  ago;  intended  sending  it  by  one  of 
the  men,  who  was  going  home  on  a  furlough,  but,  as  the  Yankees 
commenced  moving  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  fur¬ 
loughs  Shave  been  delayed,  and  I  have  not  sent  it.  Shall  write 
him,  today  by  the  mail. 

I  here  is  nothing  new  in  camp;  the  weather  has  been  up  to 
this  time  very  pleasant,  no  rain  or  snow  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Should  not  be  surprised  if  we  did  not  have  another  fight  before 
long,  if  the  weather  continues  so  very  mild. 

I  saw  las  Vaughan  the  other  day.  Lt.  Jones  has  also  re¬ 
turned.  1  thought  sometime  ago  that  I  would  probably  get  a 
shoit  furlougjh  this  winter,  but  unless  bad  weather  commences  very 
soon,  there  will  be  no  chance  for  furloughs.  Lt.  Brodnax,  of  Co. 
A,  I  suppose  will  start  for  Selma  on  furlough  in  a.  few  days.  I 
will  not  be  able  to  get  off  until  he  returns,  if  then. 

You  wrote  in  your  last  that  Mr.  Collins  wished  to  purchase 
my  negroes  at  valuation.  I  am  still  in  the  notion  of  selling  them; 
would  sell  them  to  jhim  immediately,  but  he  will,  of  course,  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  send  Joe  to  him  at  once,  and  I  don’t  wish  to  part  with 
him  until  the  war  closes,  and  would  not  part  with  him  then,  if 
I  could  sell  the  others  without  ihim. 

What  in  the  world  is  getting  into  the  young  ladies'  of  Maren¬ 
go?  Do  they  all  intend  marrying  before  the  war  is  over?  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  a  gent  could  get  a  sixty  days  furlough,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  wife. 

I  saw  Wave  Dugger  on  his  way  home  a  few  days  ago  (sup¬ 
pose  he  will  take  unto  himself  a  lady  before  he  returns). 

Has  aunt  White  returned  to  Alabama  yet?  I  never  hear  from 
her,  except  through  you.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  grandmother  is 
so  rapidly  declining  why  is  it  that  you  are  not  staying  with  her? 

I  intend  trying  to  get  a  transfer  to  the  cavalry  before  spring 
if  I  can;  can  only  get  it  by  sending  my  resignation  with  the  trans¬ 
fer.  May  probably  get  home  on  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Beasley  has  not  arrived  yet;  he  is  daily  expected.  We 
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received  a  notice  of  his  discharge  a  few  days  ago;  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  he  got  it  as  he  has  been  in  good  health  since  he  has 
been  at  home  and  was  never  sick  while  in  the  army. 

Tell  Sue  I  have  been  expecting  a  letter  from  her;  she  is  near¬ 
ly  as  poor  a  correspondent  as  myself. 

My  love  to  all.  Write  soon  to  your  devoted  brother,  R.  V. 
Kidd. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Feb.  9th,  1862:  Dear  Sister  (Sue),  As 
Lieut.  Brodnax  leaves  for  Selma  this  morning,  will  write  you  a 
few  lines. 

1  received  your  letter;  also  one  from  Bun,  per  Beasley;  he 
lost  the  package  of  clothing  sent  by  him.  He  did  not  stay  long 
with  us,  as  he  had  gotten  a  discharge. 

Lieut.  Gibson  arrived  a  few  days  ago;  he  brought  the  pack¬ 
age  of  tobacco  and  bottle  of  rye  safely  through.  He  sayk  he  had 
another  bundle  for  me,  but  lost  it ;  he  did  not  know  who  sent  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  best  not  to  send  anything  more  to  me, 
as  none  of  the  articles  sent  since  the  war  commenced  has  ever 
been  received. 

I  thought  when  I  last  wrote,  1  should  probably  get  home  this 
winter,  but  Brodnax’s  furlough  was  so  long  in  getting  through 
that  I  will  not  be  able  to  get  off  until  the  next  summer’s  cam¬ 
paign.  . 

I  received  a  letter  from  Ginnie  by  Gibson.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  and  Ginnie  have  made  such  good  resolutions  in  regard 
to  writing  me,  as  I  always  like  to  hear  from  home,  although  I 
write  but  seldom.  A  number  of  our  officers  are  leaving  for  home 
today  to  be  absent  only  31  days.  The  time  seems  very  short,  but 
I  would  give  anything  for  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  I  believe  I  want  to  go  home  more  at  present  than  I  have 
since  I’ve  been  out. 

I  suppose  Wave  Dugger  is  at  home  by  this  time.  Turner 
Vaughan  is  quite  well — was  elected  3rd  Lieut,  a  few  days  ago. 
Tas  Vaughan  came  to  see  me  a  fewr  days  since — he  is  looking 
very  well. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  all  the  young  ladies  in  and  around 
Macon  are  to  be  married. 

Lieut.  Gibson  regrets  very  much  that  he  could  not  call  on 
the  young  ladies  who  were  staying  with  you  when  he  was  at  home. 

We  are  having  beautiful  weather. 

I  don’t  think  it  will  be  very  long  before  Gen.  Joe  Hooker 
pays  us  a  visit,  but  do  not  think  he  will  stay  very  long. 
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306  Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  .Soldier  of  the  Confederacy 

My  love  to  all,  and  do  not  forget  to  write  once  every  two 
weeks  to  your  devoted  brother,  R.  V.  Kidd. 

Turner  Vaughan  gave  news  of  the  camp  and  complimented 
Reuben:  Camp  Law,  January  16,  1862— Cousin  Ginnie,  the  cigars 
you  sent  me  have  been  received.  A  pleasant  trio,  and  for  them 
allow  me  to  return  my  thanks. 

My  deai  cousin,  I  hardly  know  how  to  commence  this  let¬ 
ter;  I  ani  much  embarrassed.  You  recollect,  (I  know  you  will 
never  forget  it),  you  wrote  me  soon  after  I  reached  Harper’s  Fer¬ 
ry.  Par  some  unaccountable  reason,  or  no  reason  at  all,  I  fail¬ 
ed  to  reply,  until  such  a  length  of  time  had  elapsed  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  write.  To  my  own  humiliation,  I  have  thought  of  it 
°  ten  since  then,  and  always  thought  of  it  as  something  of  wrath 
that  would  be  stored  up  against  me.  But  woman  has  more  soul 
than  man,  more  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness;  in  fact,  with  a  little 
exaggeration  she  might  be  termed  an  angel — so  far  superior  m 
these  respects  is  she  to  man! 

I  have  seen  a  letter  commencing  with  such  title  of  endear¬ 
ment  as  this,  and  the  boy  who  wrote  it  was  not  a  fool  either. 

Speaking  of  love  letters,  the  next  time  I  come  to  the  war,  I 
come  with  the  assurance  of  receiving  one  occasionally  myself 
w  uch  is  to  say,  when  I  return  to  Alabama,  I  must  find  a  sweet¬ 
heart,  one  who  will  promise  to  write  to  me  and  substantiate  her 
promise.  If  I  had  been  wise,  I  would  have  found  one,  before  I  left 
hom'e.  I  have  learned  a  great  many  things  since  I  have  been  out 
here,  one  of  which,  (apropos  just  here)  is  that  a  letter  from  one’s 
carissima  is  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  and  consolation,  both  to 
read  and  reply  to.  Mind  you,  I  have  learned  this  from  others. 

.  ^um  UP  places  you  hdve  ever  heard  of  or  known  as 

being  prolific  of  news  and  this  will  beat  them.  Unfortunately  the 
news  we  get  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon — a  few  hours  pass  by 
and  it  amounts  to  nothing,  some  later  report  having  been  received 
contradicting  the  former.  One  can  hear  whatever  he  pleases.  He 
wishes  the  regiment  disbanded  and  sent  to  Alabama;  whereupon 
some  gentleman  tells  him  that  Col.  Law  has  gone  to  Richmond  for 
t  ie  purpose  of  getting  us  off  and  there  is  great  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess;  or  perhaps  having  taken  the  trouble  to  build  winter  quarters, 
one  wishes  to  remain  until  the  time  of  enlistment  expires*  im¬ 
mediately  some  persuasive  person  is  at  his  elbow,  whispering  in  his 
ear  that  Col.  Law  has  only  gone  to  Richmond  for  his  health  and 
not  on  business  at  all! 
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There  is  no  news  of  importance  here  just  now.  Everything 
is  as  quiet  as  one  could  wish,  except  the  batteries,  which  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  day  and  every  night  remind  us  of  what  great  noise  they  can 
make,  and  what  little  execution  they  can  do. 

I  have  been  a  little  sick  but  almost  well  now.  Cousin  Reuben 
is  also  quite  well  as  usual.  With  a  commanding  voice  and  a  look 
“militaire”,  he  has  already  taken  the  position  as  one  of  our  best 
officers. 

My  kindest  regards  to  Messrs.  Duncan,  Senior  and  Junior. 
My  best  love  to  cousin  Sue.  Is  cousin  Dotie  with  you?  If  so,  give 
her  my  thanks  for  the  cigar  and  other  presents  which  she  has  sent 
me,  and  accept  for  yourself  and  for  her  the  true  love  of  your 
cousin,  P.  T.  Vaughan. 

Excuse  these  pencil  marks,  for  I  have  no  ink.  Excuse  the 
writing  for  my  desk  is  an  “unplaned  plank.”  I  am  in  fay  tent 
like  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  and  not  much  more  comfortable.” 

Turner  Vaughan  was  a  splendid  soldier.  He  was  a  few  months 
older  than  Reuben,  being  born  in  Dayton,  August  17,  1839.  He 
was  a  member  of  Company  C,  4th  Ala.  Regiment,  and  left  school 
to  enlist  in  April,  1861,  at  Selma.  Later  the  Regt.  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  Law’s  Brigade,  Hood’s  Division,  Longstreet’s  Corps,  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia. 

For  gallantry  in  action  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenancy  and 
fought  in  the  following  battles:  First  Manassas,  Seven  Pines,  the 
siege  of  Richmond,  Second  Manassas,  Brown’s  Gap,  Sharpsburg, 
Fredericksburg,  the  Suffolk  Campaign,  Gettysburg,  Chickamauga, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Knoxville,  the  Wilderness  Campaign  ,and  Cold 
Harbor.  In  1865  he  entered  the  Cavalry  Service  in  Alabama  and 
ranked  as  Captain  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  was  angered  over  the  giving  of  furloughs 
from  the  War  Dept,  and  wrote  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  furloughs  should  be  under  control  of  military  officers; 
that  without  it,  the  discipline  of  the  army  could  not  be  maintained. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  no  attention  being  paid  to  these  remonstrances 
by  the  Sec.  of  War,  Gen.  Johnston  wrote  to  the  President.  Mr. 
Benjamin’s  removal  from  the  War  Dept,  occurred  soon  after;  the 
new  Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  Randolph. 

In  1862  a  difficulty  confronted  Gen.  Johnston.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Commissary  Dept,  had  been  made  without  reference 
to  probable  military  movements.  The  Confederate  Govt,  had  large 
supplies  of  provisions  at  Manassas  Junction;  the  states,  under  their 
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separate  agents,  also  had  stores  of  provisions  and  clothing  and  every 
soldiei  had  a  trunk  there.  Major  R.  C.  Cole,  Chief  Commissary 
of  the  Army,  requested  that  supplies  coming  from  Richmond  be 
stopped  at  Culpeper,  the  reserve  depot. 

d  he  army  left  salt  meat  at  Thoroughfare,  where  there  was  a 
meat-curing  establishment,  besides  large  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  country  people  were  invited  to  help  themselves  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  as  soon  as  Hill’s  Brigade  had  taken  all  of  it  that  they  could 
transport,  then  the  stores,  clothing  arid  blankets  were  burned. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  15,  1862:  Dear  Sister,  As  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  this  evening — have  finished  all  business— will  give  you  a 
few  lines.  1  arrived  safely  at  Richmond  last  Thursday  arid  have 
been  busy!  but  have  all  things  ready  now  to  leave  in  the  morning 
—our  Regiment  is  on  the  march  to  Yorktown  about  60  miles.  I 
intended,  going  about  twenty  miles  on  R.  R.  and  later  through  the 
country;  will  try  and  catch  them  tomorrow  night. 

We  will  have  some  fun  this  week,  I  think;  they  say  the  Yanks 
intend  visiting  Richmond.  We  will  meet  and  escort  them  in  the 
city— going  to  give  them  a  big  dinner;  on  the  first  table,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dish  will  be  muskets;  on  the  second,  caps  and  powder;  third, 
lead— a  very  healthy  diet,  if  not  taken  in  too  large  a  dose. 

1  called  on  cousin  Alice  and  Miss  Pauline;  they  were  both  well 
and  looking  as  pretty  as  pinks.  I  did  not' fancy  their  Prof.  1  got 
there  about  twenty  minutes  before  supper;  he  came  around  and 
informed  the  young  ladies  that  supper  was  ready,  and  did  not  even 
ask  me  if  I  felt  hungry!  His  having  supper  early  did  not  run  me 
oft.  I  sat  about  an  hour  and  then  retired  with  my  usual  dignity. 

I  called  on  our  aunt  in  Petersburg  (dined  with  lief);  she  was, 
quite  well  and  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  I  also  saw  at  aunt’s  a  Mrs. 

. house — I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  Brickhouse  or  Wood- 

house — who  claimed  to  be  an  old  friend  of  yours  and  sent  her  love, 
fell  Dr.  Dugger  the  Conscript  Bill  is  passed,  look  out  for  break¬ 
ers.  I  expect  to  see  him  with  his  musket  in  short  order.  (Dr. 
Guggar  later  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  service.) 

Give  my  best  love  to  Miss  Annie  when  you  see  her;  tell  her  not 
to  get  married  before  the  “Rebel”  has  a  chance  to  return  home. 

I  should  not  be  m|uch  surprised  if  she  did  not  receive  a  document 
from  Va.  before  very  long.  My  kindest  regards  to  Misses  Jennie 
and  Nar;  tell  them  not  to  hurt  themselves  knitting.  Ask  Miss 
Annie  how  she  liked  the  ballad  I  sent.  My  love  to  grandma  and 
aunt.  I  think  I  shall  drop  them  a  few  lines,  and  I  will  write  you 
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again  as  soon  as  we  locate.  I  cannot  tell  where  my  next  P.  O. 
will  be.  The  11th  Regiment  is  at  Yorktown  waiting  for  a  fight. 
Yours,  etc.,  R.  V.  Kidd. 

An  item  from  Turner  Vaughan’s  diary: 

“I  went  to  Petersburg  when  the  army  was  encamped  near 
there  to  see  aunt  White — found  her  home  on  Old  Street  rented  out. 
She  would  go  South  today  or  tomorrow;.  Met  Reuben  Kidd  there. 
After  loitering  about  town  for  a  few  hours  and  spending  $40  or 
$50,  returned  to  camp.” 

McClellan  decided  to  approach  Richmond  by  Chesapeake  Bay 
up  the  Peninsula  using  York  River  as  a  base  for  supplies.  De¬ 
fending  the  Peninsula  was  Gen.  John  B.  Magruder,  who,  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  dams  across  the  Warwick  river  and  his  fortifications,  had  re¬ 
sisted  all  assaults.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  appointed  to  oppose 
McClellan,  took  comlmand  at  Yorktown,  decided  the  position’  was 
indefensible  and  evacuated.  During  his  retreat,  there  was  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  Yorktown  and  May  5th  at  Williamsburg,  fought  to 
protect  their  trains  and  artillery,  which  accomplished  its  purpose. 
Near  West  Point,  Gen.  Smith  assisted  by  Gen.  Whiting,  drove  tne 
Federals  to  the  woods  in  about  two  hours. 

The  Federal  attack  at  Drewery’s  Bluff,  seven  miles  below  Rich¬ 
mond,  indicated  that  the  advance  would  be  up  the  river  as  well 
as  from  the  direction  of  West  Point.  April  15th,  the  Federal 
fleet  of  five  ships,  among  them  the  Monitor  and  Galena,  opened 
fire.  A  small  boat,  the  Patrick  Henry,  cooperated  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  defense.  The  Galena  and  Monitor  steamed  up  to  about  600 
yards,  the  wooden  vessels  kept  at  long  range.  The  two  vessels 
received  damaging  shots,  abandoned  the  attack,  returning  dis¬ 
abled.  After  repulse  of  the  Federal  gunboats,  Johnston’s  whole 
army  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  formed  on  the  Richmond  side. 

Reuben  detailed  this  to  Ginnie:  “Camp  near  Richmond,  May 
17,  1862;  Dear  Sister,  I  received  your  letter  a  few  days  ago,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  answer  it  before  as  we  have  been  marching 
around  for  the  past  two  weeks,  hunting  Federals.  Found  them 
twice,  but  our  Reg.  did  not  get  a  shot  at  them. 

We  had  two  fights  on  our  retreat  from  Yorktown,  one  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  and  one  at  West  Point.  We  were  under  fire  from  the 
enemy’s  gunboats  at  West  Point,  but  the  Federals  kept  so  close  to 
the  bank,  that  we  could  not  get  at  then!  They  did  not  leave  the 
bank  of  the  river  but  once,  and  then  they  did  not  know  we  were 
anywhere  about.  Two  Regts.  of  our  Division  attacked  them  and 
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w°Vf-^h!m  back  t0  the  river>  after  a  short>  but  warm  little  fight. 

e  killed  a  good  many  of  them,  and  took  sixty  prisoners.  They 
did  not  turn  out  again,  while  we  staid  there. 

The  fight  at  Williamsburg  was  on  a  larger  scale,  there  were 
about  15  or  20  thousand  engaged  on  our  side;  and  between  25  and 

o0  thousand,  on  the  Federals;  the  fight  lasted  all  day,  but  we  drove 
them  back. 


Our  fine  now  is  just  out  of  the  corporation  of  Richmond,  our 
Generals  say  we  are  through  retreating,  unless  whipped;  and  1 
have  no  idea  that  we  will  be  whipped. 

We  have  been  faring  badly  since,  taking  long  and  hard  marches, 
and  having  nothing  to  eat  for  48  hours  at  a  time.  One  of  the 
ongest  and  hardest  was  from)  Williamsburg  to  Yorktown  a  dis- 

tan.Ce.of  about  30  miles>  whicb  we  had  to  make  between  the  hours 
0  \  '  anc^  P.  M.  through  mud  about  four  incites  deep  and 

it  rained  on  us  from  the  time  we  left,  until  we  had  finished  our 
journey.  On  that  day  we  marched  15  miles  without  stopping  to 
take  a  moment’s  rest;  but  it  had  to  be  did,  we  were  picked  out 
to  do  it,  and  we  did  it.  But  there  was  no  fun  in  it  1  assure  you! 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  we  have  slept  in  rain,  and  without 
blankets  at  least  five  nights,  and  have  not  had  a  change  of  clothes, 
since  we  left  Yorktown,  until  today,  and  we  were  the  dirtiest  set 
you  ever  saw.  We  will  have  to  send  every  thing  off  again  this 
evening.  1  cannot  say  when  we  will  have  a  chance  to  put  on  clean 
c  othing,  probably  never,  as  we  expect  a  fight  every  day. 

Had  an  engagement  with  the  enemy’s  bunboats  on  Friday 
they  did  not  pass  our  batteries  in  time.  There  were  only  two,’ 
the  Monitor  and  the  Galena, — fired  36  shots  through  the  Galena 
and  set  her  on  fire.  Sent  6  in  the  Monitor  she  turned  to  sail  down 

streak  fired  one  into  her  that  disabled  her  so  badly,  she  had  to 
be  towed  off. 

I  hope  you  had  a  nice  time  and  caught  any  number  of  fish 
in .  Powell  s  Creek.  I  did  not  think  you  would  say  anything  to 
Miss  Annie,  as  I  never  had  any  idea  of  writing  to  her,  as  1  know 
she  would  not  care  to  correspond  with  myself.  I  was  only  gassing 
My  kindest  regards  to  the  Misses  Tayloe  and  all  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives.  I  don’t  know  when  I  will  have  another  chance  of  writing. 
R.  V.  K. 

Camp  near  Richmond,  May  27,  1862:  Dear  Sister,  I  wrote 
you  a  few  days  ago,  but  since  writing,  I  have  received  your  last 
I  expect  from  the  quantity  of  letters  you  have  received  from  me 
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^  under  in  this  engagement,  l  have  a  ring 
which  1  wish  you  tu  have  engraved  ' R.  V .  K .  lo 
s\.  V.  D.’,  and  give  lo  cousin  sllice.” 
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since  my  return  to  Virginia,  you  will  probably  think  I  am  improv¬ 
ing  somewhat  in  letter  writing,  but  I  am  differently  situated  at 
present  being  Lieutenant,  and  having  been  Orderly  Sergeant  and 
Captain  before  this,  which  always  kept  me  very  busy.  At  pre¬ 
sent  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  read,  write  and  take  out  my  pay 
roll  at  the  end  of  every  month  and  draw  $90. 

Well  this  may  be  the  last  document  -you  probably  mlay  re¬ 
ceive  from  me  in  some  time,  probably  never  receive  another,  as 

I  think  this  is  the  last  day  of  grace. 

W  e  received  orders  last  night,  to  cook  two  days  rations,  and 
move  forward  at  ten  o’clock,  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  left 
wing,  and  in  their  entrenchments.  We  had  everything  ready,  and 
would  have  made  the  attack  had  it  not  commenced  raining  about 

II  o’clock,  and  continued  raining  until  today  but  if  it  do£s  not 
rain  again  tonight,  we  will  commence  the  attack  by  ten  o’clock. 

1  am  not  much  in  favor  of  night  fighting,  but  in  charging 
breastworks,  it  is  much  the  best,'  as  we  can  slip  upon  them/  un¬ 
suspected. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  success  in  North¬ 
ern  Va.  He  is  still  in  pursuit,  and  thinks  of  capturing  Banks’ 
whole  army,  or  drowning  them  in  the  Potomac. 

I  expect  to  be  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  Friday  next; 
from  there  we  will  march  onward  to  Penn,  via  Baltimore.  It 
will  be  a  long  march,  and  I  think  it  will  take  us  more  than  a  week 
to  do  it. 

I  think  it  is  doubtful  as  to  mjy  standing  it,  as  I  have  been 
quite  sick  for  the  past  three  or  four  days,  last  night  was  quite  sick 
all  night,  thought  for  awhile  that  1  should  “peg  out”,  but  feel 
much  better  today.  I  would  leave  camp  and  go  to  some  house, 
but  cannot  get  my  consent  to  leave,  when  we  are  certain  of  going 
into  a  fight  in  the  next  twenty  four  hours.  I  have  fever  every 
day. 

1  would  like  to  be  with  you  all  once  more,  as  I  know  I  would 
have  a  gay  time,  there  being  so  many  ladies  and  so  few  young 
men.  I  hope  you  may  all  have  a  nice  time.  Tell  Cousin  Alice 
1  am  sorry  to  hear  I  have  no  wife,  but  to  hold  on  awhile,  and  she 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  being  Mrs.  Kidd,  that  is  if  this  war  will 
ever  close. 

By  the  way,  if  I  should  go  under  im  this  engagement,  1  have 
a  very  pretty  ring,  which  will  be  sent  to  you,  and  1  wish  you  to 
have  engraved  on  it,  UR.  V.  Kidd  to  A.  V.  Dugger”  and  gave  it 
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to  Cousin  Alice.  I  also  have  another,  which  I  wish  you  to  have. 
It  is  a  large  one  and  has  a  case  for  a  picture  in  it.  It  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Col.  T.  J.  Goldsby,  which  I  wish  you  would  tell  Bun 
Duncan  to  get  for  you.  I  gave  it  to  him  at  Harper's  Ferry  to 
keep  for  me,  and  forgot  to  get  it  from  him  when  he  left. 

My  watch  I  wish  Sue  to  have,  I  also  have  a  very  fine  chain 
with  me  which  is  to  go  with  it.  Tell  her  to  keep  them  until  Mon¬ 
roe  is  large  enough  to  cut  a  dash,  and  present  them  to  him  as  a 
present  from  his  Uncle. 

I  have  just  received  a  beautiful  sword  presented  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  which  if  I  am  killed  will  send  home,  if  the  Yanks  should 
not  get  it. 

I  expect  my  friends  and  relatives  are  somewhat  surprised 
at  m)y  not  again  being  elected  to  the  captaincy  of  thje  Company. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  myself,  as  I  have 
never  done  anything  to  render  myself  unpopular  with  them,  in 
fact  have  two  friends  in  the  company,  to  our  present  Captain's 
one.  But  out  of  82  members,  only  26  votes  were  cast.  I  was 
so  sure  of  being  elected,  that  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
election  what  ever;  if  all  the  mien  in  the  company  had  voted, 
1  would  have  been  elected  by  a  large  majority,  but  I  have  won  a 
vety  pretty  position  and  have  no  idea  of  following  the  example 
of  other  Officers  in  the  regiment,  who  went  home,  because  they  did 
not  get  captaincies,  and  left  too,  when  we  were  expecting  an  at¬ 
tack  every  mbment,  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  they  would  not  g6t 
oil  before  we  had  an  engagement.  I  do  not  think  they  were  light¬ 
ing  from  patriotic  motives. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  more  to  write,  and  I  will  close.  Give 
my  love  to  all,  and  the  ladies  especially;  Miss  A  and  to  all  re¬ 
latives  and  friends. 

Tell  Dr.  Duggar  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  is  so  hard  to  get 
away  from  home.  I  hope  the  conscript  will  bring  him. 

I  was  in  Richmond  on  Saturday,  everything  quiet.  We  are 
so  near  we  are  allowed  to  go  down  and  spend  the  day  once  a  week 
or  more.  Write  soon  to  your  darling  brother  and  give  him  all  the 
news.  R.  V.  Kidd. 

Ole  Hicks  he  has  bamboozled  you 
Maryland  my  Maryland 
And  Lincoln,  he  has  fooled  you  too, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland 
We  didn't  stay  there  to  meet  the  foe 
We  might  get  shot  or  killed  you  know 
Maryland,  my  Maryland 
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One  additional  verse  to  “Maryland,  my  Maryland,”  composed 
by  a  member  of  our  company  on  our  retreat  from  Dumfries.” 


R.  T.  Coles,  Adj.  of  the  4th  Ala.  wrote  of  the  election: 

1  he  pure  nature  of  Reuben’s  patriotism  was  shown  by  the 
rqannci  he  accepted  the  result  of  the  election  rather  than  create 
any  liiction.  lhe  company  decreed  otherwise  and  without  an  elec¬ 
tion,  he  was  their  captain  until  his  death.” 

5  Gen-  Jos-  E.  Johnston,  in  front  of  Richmond,  faced  Mc-Clel- 
lan  s  line  on  southeast  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  who  had  con¬ 
structed  bridges  so  that  his  forces  could  connect  with  those  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  May  30,  heavy  rains  had  swollen 
the  Chickahominy  but  not  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  Federals  from 
using  the  bridges. 

May  31,  Johnston  attacked  and  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  or 
Fair  Oaks  was  fought,  lhe  Confederates  gained  possession  of 
the  federal  Position,  capturing  artillery,  camp  equippage,  etc. 
In  the  afternoon,  Johnston,  severely  wounded,  was  carried  from 
the  field.  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  next  in  command,  was  ill. 

Pres.  Davis  and  Gen.  Lee  were  at  the  battle.  June  1,  1862, 
the  President  appointed  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  commander  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  a  position  Lee  never  relinquished  un¬ 
til  April  9,  1865.  June  2,  Lee  withdrew  the  troops  to  their  former 
line  of  defense. 

McClellan  remained  quiet  for  several  days,  then  advanced  his 
right  again  beyond  Mechanicsville  to  Meadow  Bridge  within  seven 
miles  of  Richmond. 

In  excitement  Reuben  wrote:  “Line  of  battle,  7  miles  east 
of  Richmond  and  ready  to  fight  any  moment,  June  3,  1862— Dear 
Sister,  1  guess  you  would  like  to  take  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  us  in 
oui  present  position.  Now,  we  are  about  7  miles  from  Richmond, 
lying  behind  logs  and  trees  to  prevent  us  from  being  killed  by  the 
enemies’  shells  and  grape,  which  they  are  throwing  into  us  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  We  have  been  under  fire  since  the  31st, 
but  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  firing  a  single  shot. 

On  the  1st,  we  stood  under  a  mjurderous  fire  for  nearly  three 
hours,  and  did  not  a  single  man  break  ranks,  except  the  wounded. 
We  had  twenty  two  men  killed  and  wounded.  Only  one  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  has  yet  died  from  their  wounds;  but  several  are  reported  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  We  had  three  wounded  in  our  company,  but  none  of 
the  boys  from  Selma,  except  Mr.  Randall  Berry  j  who  was  wounded 
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in  the  battle  of  Manassas,  but  is  still  with  the  Company,  the  other 
two  are  in  Richmiond. 

Our  pickets  are  engaged  now  about  y*  mile  from  us  on  the 
right.  We  are  momentarily  expecting  an  attack.  The  firing  on 
our  right  increases.  The  artillery  has  appeared  on  both  sides. 
1  he  light  will  soon  be  on.  lhe  Federal  balloon  is  up  with  two  men 
in  it,  reconnoitering,  as  soon  as  it  goes  down,  they  will  commence 

shelling  us,  and  then  see  us  lie  close  to  the  ground  and  hug  the 
trees! 

We  brought  the  engagement  on  ourselves.  On  Saturday  we 
made  the  attack  on  the  left  of  their  line,  made  the  first  charge 
on  them  in  their  rifle  pits  and  drove  them  from  their  position, 
then  forwarded  our  artillery  and  commenced  shelling  them  in  their 
camp,  which  they  left  in  double  quick,  leaving  behind  Jhem  their 

&c  and  all  commissary  stores,  which  was  compos¬ 
ed  mostly  of  sugar,  coffee,  whiskey  and  crackers. 

We  supplied  ourselves  with  about  a  week’s  rations  of  sugar, 
coffee  and  crackers.  That  night  we  slept  in  about  100  yards  of 
their  camp,  having  left  all  of  our  baggage.  We  made  a  detail  from 
each  company  to  go  down  and  bring  up  blankets,  and  other  articles 
for  the  Co’s.  I  got  two  blankets. 

A  page  of  scribbling.  Give  my  love  to  all  in  the  family 
and  the  ladies  in  the  surrounding  country,  especially  Miss  Annie. 

1  would  give  anything  if  I  could  be  just  with  you  all  one 
week,  and  partake  of  a  few  of  the  luxuries,  such  as  strawberries 
and  plums  and  fish,  and  go  fishing  with  you  all.  But  I  cannot, 
and  it  niay  be  mijy  lot  never  to  return,  but  I  hope  not.  If  I  am 
wounded  I  shall  come  home,  if  I  can  possibly  get  off. 

Excuse  such  a  short  and  badly  written  letter.  I  will  try  and 
do  better  the  next  time.  With  all  my  love  to  all,  I  am  as  ever 
your  affectionate  brother,  R.  V.  Kidd. 

P.  S.  I’ve  had  a  chill  since  I  commenced  this  and  now  have  a  hot 
fever,  but  it’s  all  right. 

P.  S.  We  had  two  generals  killed  in  the  engagement,  Pettigrew  of 
S.  C.  and  Hattan  of  Tenn.” 


1862,  June,  Gen.  Jackson  and  his  troops  were  at  Weir’s  Cave. 
Gen.  Lee,  opposed  by  nearly  double  his  force  under  McClellan, 
needed  aid  of  Jackson.  To  obtain  this,  he  daringly  sent  rein¬ 
forcements  to  Jackson  by  rail — to  clear  the  valley  of  Federal  troops 
and  deceive  the  Federal  Govt,  into  believing  his  object  was  to 
threaten  Washington!  His  strategem  worked. 
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Towards  the  capital  went  Banks,  Fremont  and  Shields.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  left  Fredericksburg  to  hold  Jackson  in  the  valley  when  he 
got  there,  he  found  him  gone! 

Jackson  had  lost  no  time;  with  his  “Foot  Cavalry”  of  25,000 
June  17,  he  marched  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction  by  way  of 
Charlottesville  towards  Richmond  and  arrived  at  Ashland,  June 
25,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  Among  the  reinforcements  sent  him  was 
Whiting’s  Division,  commanded  by  Col.  Law  of  the  4th  Ala. 

June  26,  Jackson  received  the  order  of  battle  from  Gen  Lee 
marched  towards  Cold  Harbor,  with  Whiting’s  Division  in  advance’ 
and  Jackson  bivouacked  at  Hundley’s  Corner  for  the  night. 

.  June  26>  in  the  afternoon,  A.  P.  Hill  attacked  at  Mechanics- 
ville  the  strongly  fortified  Federals,  driving  them  to  Beaver  Dam. 

Daily  June  27  Jackson  marched  to  connect  with  and, support 
Hdl.  At  3  o’clock  he  was  ready  for  the  attack  at  Gaines  Mill  or 
Cold  Harbor.  Longstreet,  moving  slowly  down  the  river,  in  a 
grand  charge,  sent  the  Federals  from  his  front. 

Jackson’s  Corps  and  divisions  of  the  two  Hills,  D.  H.  and 
A.  P.,  were  heavily  engaged  in  the  fierce,  bloody  fight  all  that 
afternoon  and  the  yells  of  the  Confederates  were  terrifying!  The 
Fedeials  lied  at  nightfall,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded. 

When  did  the  “Rebel  Yell”  become  the  distinctive  cry  of  the 
Army?  June  27,  1862.  “The  first  time  I  remember  practicing 
the  ‘Rebel  Yell’  was  at  Cold  Harbor  in  the  Seven  Days  Battles. 
When  the  troops  saw  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  their  flag,  the 
waving  beautiful  Southern  Cross,  then  arose  that  fierce  shrill  sound 
that  took  its  place  as  the  distinctive  cry  of  the  Southern  Armies! 
The  boys  tried  to  see  which  could  yell  the  loudest;  run,  load  and 
fne  the  fastest!  Such  a  scream  was  never  heard  before!”  (R„  T. 
Coles,  Adj.  4th  Ala.) 

“The  Southern  troops  came  yelling  into  battle  like  so  many 
infuriated  devils”  printed  a  New  York  paper. 

June  30,  at  Frazier’s  Farm,  Generals  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill, 
did  not  receive  the  expected  support  from  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gen. 
Huger.  Jackson  s  delay  was  caused  by  a  destroyed  bridge  over  an 
un fordable  stream  and  being  confronted  at  White  Oak  Swamp  by 
the  Federal  Gen.  Franklin.  He  rebuilt  the  bridge,  defeated  Frank¬ 
lin  and  arrived  July  1  at  Malvern  Hill.  Gen.  Huger  was  delayed 
by  felled  trees  placed  in  his  way  and  had  to  take  another  route. 
The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  was  hard  fought  July  1. 

I  hese  seven  days  battles  around  Richmond,  beginning  with 
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Mechanicsville  June  26,  and  ending  with  Malvern  Hill  possess  un- 
llagging  interest.  The  siege  of  Richmond  was  raised;  though 
McClellan  s  army  was  not  destroyed,  the  Confederates  gained 
equipment,  stores  and  provisions  and  took  many  prisoners.  Their 
difficulties  were  natural  obstructions,  lack  of  maps  and  misinfor¬ 
mation;  som(e  of  the  guides  knew  only  the  roads  from  their  own 
homes  to  Richmlond. 

Tribute  to  Gen.  Lee  from  Col.  R.  H.  Chilton: 

UI  consider  Gen.  Lee’s  exhibition  of  grand  administrative  tal¬ 
ents  and  indomitable  energy  in  bringing  up  that  army  in  so  short 
a  time  to  that  state  of  discipline  which  maintained  aggregation 
through  those  terrible  seven  days  lights  around  Richmond,  as  prob¬ 
ably  his  grandest  achievement.” 

July  8,  the  Confederate  army  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Rich¬ 
mond;  no  important  engagements  took  place  for  a  month'.  Reuben 
had  been  ill  and  was  again  at  Mr.  Moore’s.  In  the  summer  after 
his  letter  from  Camp  Lightning,  he  went  home  on  a  recruiting 
expedition,-  the  only  visit  he  made  South. 

Camp  Lightning,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  1862: 

Dear  Sister,  I  received  your  letter  some  time  since,  but  have 
been  so  busy  since  returning  to  camp,  that  I  have  not  had  time 
lor  writing.  Our  company  and  regiment  are  in  a  bad  condition, 
much  worse  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  1  am  in  command  of  the 
company,  there  being  no  other  officer  in  camp.  We  report  18  men 
for  duty,  there  is  not  more  than  300  in  the  regiment,  and  it  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Junior  Captain,  the  others  all  absent.  1  am  ex¬ 
pecting  every  day  to  have  the  command  being  senior  first  lieuten¬ 
ant. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  before  this  that  I  have  again  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  North  Garden,  had  a  gay  time,  though 
sick  most  of  the  time,  spent  only  two  weeks,  would  have  staid 
longer,  but  heard  that  there  was  no  officer  with  the  company. 
I  was  quite  sick  when  I  left,  but  I  have  improved  every  day  since 
I  returned,  and  think  I  am  perfectly  well  again. 

We  are  in  camp  about  Gvo  and  a  half  miles  from  Richmond, 
have  a  beautiful  camp  ground,  and  good  water.  There  is  no  prospect 
of  another  fight  soon.  I  received  a  letter  from  Fred  Dugger  some¬ 
time  ago,  he  is  stationed  at  Columbus,  Miss.— have  not  answered  it. 
Turner  is  in  the  hosnital  sick.  I  saw  him  this  morning;  I  don’t 
think  him  dangerously  ill. 

You  said  in  your  last  letter,  you  did  not  wish  mte  to  stop 
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writing  so  often.  I  think  I  shall  stop  writing  altogether,  as  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  write  in  camp,  borrowing  paper,  pen  and  ink. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  carry  a  valise,  or  carpet  sack,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  only  two  suits  of 
clothes,  have  to  carry  one  on  my  back,  rolled  in  my  shawl.  I 

gave  one  of  the  shirts  you  made  for  me  to  Pat.  Samuels,  as  he  had 
only  one. 

When  we  went  to  Staunton,  I  carried  a  valise  full  of  fine 
clothes,  (citizens)  thinking  I  would  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  the  Garden,  and  when  we  left,  had  to  leave  valise  and  all,  so 
had  to  wear  soldiers  clothes  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Joe  is  getting  along  finely,  likes  camp  life  much  better  than 
working  in  the  fields.  He  visits  Richmond  daily  to  get  vegetables, 
fowls,  meats,  etc.  The  C.  S.  A.  has  stopped  feeding  officers  alto¬ 
gether.  I  spend  on  an  average  $6.00  per  day  for  eatables?  I  will 
give  a  list  of  prices,  viz: 


butter  . 

.  .  .  .$1.25 

molasses  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  $8.00  @  gal 

lard  . 

. 80 

hams . 

...  .60  @  lb 

chickens  (each)  .  . 

.  ...  1.50 

middlings  .  .  . 

...  .50  @  lb 

onions  (each)  .... 

. 50 

peaches  . . . . 

.  .  .  5.00  @  doz 

whiskey  (which  we  substitute  for  water)  $6.00  per  qt. 
rI  here  is  nothing  new  in  camp.  My  love  to  all  the  ladies 
and  regards  to  the  gents.  I  must  close  as  I  have  to  fix  up  an 
epistle  to  the  Garden.  I  wrote  to  Sue  some  time  ago,  but  have 
not  received  an  answer.  Yours  &c,  R.  V.  Kidd. 

Major  Gen.  Pope,  who  superseded  McClellan  and  placed  his 
forces  in  the  newly  organized  army,  began  the  third  attempt  to 
take  Ricjhmond.  His  location  was  between  the  Rappahannock 
and  the  Potomac.  August  9,  Gen.  Jackson  checked  his  advance 
movement  at  Cedar  Run.  August  30,  the  two  armies  again  met 
at  Manassas.  Lee  won  a  great  victory,  and  the  brief  career  of  Gen. 
Pope  was  ended,  with  McClellan  reinstated.  Gen.  Lee  in  a  march 
towards  Md.,  took  Harper’s  Ferry  Sept.  15.  The  drawn  battle 
of  Sharpsburg  occurred  Sept.  17.  Lee  returned  safely  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  McClellan  was  removed  from  command.  His  place  was 
taken  Nov.  5,  1862,  by  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  who  began 
a  fourth  attempt  to  take  Richmond  by  way  of  Fredericksburg. 
The  two  armies  met  in  battle  Dec.  13,  1862;  a  brilliant  vic¬ 
tory  resulted  for  Gen.  Lee.  Gen.  Burnside  made  no  further  ad¬ 
vance,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Major  Gen.  Joseph 
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Hooker.  Both  armies  remained  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  the  rest  of  1862. 

Christmas,  1862,  Company  A  of  the  4th  Ala.  enjoyed  a  feast 
sent  from  North  Garden.  R.  T.  Coles  wrote,  “North  Garden  is 
a  railway  station  near  Charlottesville.  The  officers  of  ‘A’  Com- 
pany,  \\  est,  Kidd  and  Samuel,  were  frequent  visitors  at  Mr. 
Moore’s,  a  hospital  there.  The  greatest  attraction  being  a  bevy  of 
lovely,  patriotic  young  ladies. 

Dec.  1862,  the  4th  Ala.  occupied  winter  quarters,  two  miles 
south  of  Fredericksburg,  awaiting  the  crossing  of  the  vast  army 
undei  Gen.  Burnside,  deployed  in  full  view  of  our  line  along  the 
heights  of  historic  old  Stafford  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock.  Early  Dec.  11  the  long  roll  and  signal  gun  on  our 
front  warned  us  that  the  expected  crossing  was  about  to  be  inau- 
gurated  and  Burnside  ready  to  cross  swords  with  the  ^aggressive 
Lee.  From  the  morning  of  the  11th  to  the  night  of  the  14th,  we 
successfully  repelled  the  terrific  onslaughts  of  the  Federals  against 

oui  thin  grey  line  and  finally  defeated  and  drove  them  back  across 
the  river.  ' 

On  the  15th,  we  were  ordered  to  our  winter  quarters;  Christ¬ 
mas  was  approaching  and  the  boys,  except  the  North  Ala.  con¬ 
tingent  of  four  companies,  whose  homes  were  in  the  enemy’s  lines, 
began  to  look  forward  to  receiving  eatables  from  loved  ones  at 
home.  I,  being  a  Huntsville  boy  (N.  Ala.)  was  compelled  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  generosity  of  my  friends  drom  S.  Ala.  or  continue  on 
an  humble  diet  of  hard  tack.  Tom  Samuels  came  nobly  to  the  res¬ 
cue,  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  an  invitation  from  the  officer’s  mess 
of  ‘A.  Co.’  to  be  their  guests  at  a  regular  ‘festive  board’  that  night, 
stating  that  those  little  angels  of  mercy  down  at  North  Garden 
had  just  sent  up  to  them  a  generous  box  of  delicious  viands.  My 
memory  often  goes  back  to  that  eventful  feast,  such  as  few  soldiers 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  enjoyed  on  that  Christmas  Eve. 
It  was  reported  in  the  regiment  that  Tom  Samuels,  a  black  eyed 
handsome  youth,  was  engaged  to  one  of  the  girls,  but  I  don’t  know 
this  to  be  a  fact.  He  was  from  Selma.” 

“Camp  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Dec.  28,  1862: 

Dear  Sister,  1  have  intended  writing  you  for  sometime,  but  have 
been  too  lazy  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  as  today  is  very 
pleasant  and  all  my  messmates  out  visiting,  will  write  a  few  lines 
I  hardly  know  what  to  write. 

Suppose  you  have  heard  all  about  the  last  battle  long  ago; 
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we  had  something  over  20  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Regt. 
although  we  were  not  engaged  but  expected  to  wade  in  every  mo¬ 
ment. 

I  suppose  you  are  all  having  a  Merry  Christmas;  I  would 
like  very  much  to  be  with  you.  We  have  had  the  dullest  time 
you  ever  heard  of,  had  only  one  eggnog.  Whiskey  is  so  scarce 
that  we  could  not  get  enough  to  get  drunk.  Capt.  Townley  of 
North  Garden  (Mr.  Moore’s  son-in-law)  spent  the  Christmas  with 
us.  He  brought  with  him  a  large  box  of  eatables,  such  as  cakes, 
preserves,  turkeys,  hams,  eggs  &c,  sent  by  the  ladies  of  North 
Garden  so  you  see  we  got  along  finely. 

I  have  been  expecting  Bun  D.  in  camp  for  sometimie,  as  you 
said  in  your  last  letter  that  he  thought  of  coming  out  to  see  us, 
and  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  the  winter  clothing  that  you 
and  Sue  intended  sending.  Hope  they  will  be  here  after  awhile. 
Joe  went  to  Richmond  on  a  “frolic”  this  morning. 

I  think  that  we  will  be  furloughed  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two,  but  our  furlough  will  be  so  short  that  we  will  not  have 
long  to  stay  at  home  (only  thirty  days),  and  I  expect  to  spend  a 
day  or  two  in  Petersburg  with  Aunt  White  if  she  is  there. 

1  have  never  heard  of  the  Kidd  family  since  we  left  York- 
town,  if  I  can  find  out  what  Regt.  they  belong  to,  will  go  and  see 
them.  1  urner  V.  I  believe  is  quite  well;  have  not  seen  him  since 
you  wrote  that  his  father  was  married,  and  have  not  seen  Tas. 
since  the  battle  of  Manassas. 

You.  said  in  your  last  letter  that  Aunt  Mary  V.  said  that  I 
had  disowned  her  family  entirely.  When  you  see  her  give  her 
my  best  love  and  tell  her  that  I  did  not  visit  her  while  at  home 
as  I  did  not  really  have  time  when  in  Marengo  to  visit  scarcely 
anyone,  but  that  I  have  not  forgotten  them  and  if  I  should  ever 
return  to  Ala.  again  will  make  her  house  my  home  if  she  will  allow 
me  so  to  do. 

Well  enough  said.  My  love  to  all.  Your  aff.  brother. 

Jan.  1863,  the  4th  Ala.  camped  near  Fredericksburg;  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  conforming  to  the  new  law  that  state 
troops  should  be  brigaded  together,  the  4th,  15th,  44th,  47th  and 
48th  Alabama  Regts.  were  put  in  Longstreet’s  Coips. 

In  February,  Longstreet  marched  through  Richmond  and  camp¬ 
ed  south  of  the  city  to  oppose  any  advance  of  the  Federals  to 
Richmond  via  Petersburg.  The  latter  part  of  February  they  were 
ordered  northward  and  marched  as  far  as  Ashland  in  a  snowstorm 
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towards  Fredericksburg  to  take  part,  in  what  seemed  an  imminent 
battle.  I  he  order  was  rescinded  and  they  marched  back  through 
snow  and  slush,  against  a  cold  north  wind.  That  night,  the  men 
s  ept  on  brush  or  logs  some  stood  up  around  a  fire.  The  next  day 
they  marched  back  through  Richmond  to  their  old  camp  where 
they  remained  a  few  weeks.  They  spent  two  weeks  in  Petersburg 
and  m  April  surrounded  Suffolk  and  placed  a  battery  to  command 
the  Npnsemond  River. 

1  here  was  no  active  engagement,  but  Longstreet  kept  the  Fed- 
erals  within  their  entrenchments. 

March  22,  1863,  Reuben  described  the  terrible  trip  to  Ashland 
Camp  near  Phillips  Crossing:  Dear  Aunt,  1  expect  you  were 
somewhat  disappointed  at  my  not  coining  to  Petersburg  as  I  prom¬ 
ised,  but  on  the  second  day  after  receiving  your  letter,  we  received 
marching  orders.  In  fact,  did  not  ask  permission,  as  weW  con¬ 
fident  that  we  would  be  needed  at  Fredericksburg  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  there.  The  order  to  go  to  Fredericksburg  was  counter¬ 
manded  after  we  had  ntarched  as  far  as  Ashland.  A  place  about 
twenty  miiles  distant  from  our  present  camp. 

I  he  march  back  was  very  disagreeable,  we  made  26  miles 
through  snow  about  ten  inches  deep,  in  one  day. 

1  suppose  you  have  left  for  Alabama  before  this,  consequently 
wdl  not  apply  for  leave  of  absence  to  visit  you.  1  have  not  seen 
turner  Vaughan  since  we  returned— don’t  know  how  he  stood  the 
march.  Yours,  &c  R.  V.  Kidd. 

4  W  ,VC!S  wereAOUf!h.t  in  their  division:  Camp  "ear  Suffolk, 
April  28,  1863  .  .  .  Dear  Sister,  I  received  your  letter  on  the  26th- 

would  have  answered  it  yesterday  but  our  company  had  to  go 
on  picket  and  was  not  relieved  until  late  last  night.  Our  com¬ 
pany,  with  three  others  from  the  Regt.,  are  at  present  detached 
and  are  stationed  about  l/2  miiles  from  it  near  the  Nansemond 
Rivei— have  a  picket  line  about  three  miles  long  to  keep  up  with 
which  makes  our  duty  very  hard,  but  we  are  well  satisfied  as 

there  is  some  excitement  in  it.  We  shoot  at  Yankees  all  day  and 
m  return  are  shot  at  all  day. 

h  I.ia?LVeuy  S°trry  t0  hear  that  Monroe  is  so  HI  and  sincerely 
pe  that  he  has,  by  this  time,. taken  a  change  for  the  better. 

You  said  that  there  was  a  package  sent  by  express  to  Rich¬ 
mond  for  me,  but  did  not  send  the  express  receipt,  so  if  I  were 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  sending  for  it,  could  not  get  it  without 
receipt,  but  you  will  have  time  to  send  it  before  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  sending  for  it. 
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There  is  nothing  new  in  camp  except  that  there  were,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  two  duels  fought  in  our  Division  today.  Capt’s.  Cussons 
and  Terrell  of  Genl.  Law’s  Staff  fought  Col.  Conoly  and  a  Capt. 
of  the  55th  North  Car.  Regt.  (I  believe  Cussons  fought  the  Col. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  the  result  from  the  other  side,  nobody  hurt 
on  our  side.  The  difficulty  arose  from  some  remark  made  by  C 
and  T.  in  regard  to  the  chivalry  of  the  55th  at  the  time  the  Federals 
captured  our  Fort.  They  tried  to  get  them  to  charge  the  Fort 
and  retake  it,  but  could  not  get  them  to  go,  as  grape  and  shell  were 
rather  thick. 

Idas  Bun  bought  a  plantation,  as  you  wrote  he  intended  do¬ 
ing?  Write  me  where  it  is  and  all  about  it. 

1  have  not  seen  Joe  in  four  or  five  days,  he  says  Minie  balls 
and  bomb  shells  are  too  thick  for  him,  but  he  draws  and  cooks 
my  rations  and  sends  them  to  me  by  some  one  every  dayuor  two. 

1  believe  I  wrote  Bun  that  Tas  Vaughan  had  deserted  and 
gone  to  Yankeedom. 

When  you  see  Miss  Annie  Tayloe,  present  my  kindest  re¬ 
gards,  and  tell  her  1  am  under  many  obligations  for  the  bundle 
sent  by  Watkins.  Although  it  was  not  received,  I  intend  giving 
her  a  short  epistle  on  the  subject,  but  neglected  when  near  Rich¬ 
mond  and  now  we  are  stationed  where  we  can  get  neither  pen  or 
paper  fit  to  write  with  or  on.  I  think  I  have  treated  her  badly, 
have  received  several  bundles  from  her  and  have  not  even  thanked 
her  for  them,  but,  I  will  one  of  these  days  give  an  epistle  and  ar¬ 
range  things.  Tell  her  that  Col.  Scruggs  is  in  fine  health. 

Write  to  your  devoted  Brother.  Love  to  all.  R.  V.  Kidd. 
P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  1  heard  from  the  duel  Cussons  and 
Maj.  of  the  55th  fought,  two  shots  exchanged,  the  Maj.  wounded; 
the  Col.  and  Terrell  settled  theirs  without  fighting.  I  also  heard 
of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Gibson.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it,  but 
glad  that  he  lived  to  get  home  as  there  is  very  little  attention  paid 
to  the  dead  in  Richmond. — K. 


There  was  an  explanation  to  Tas  Vaughan’s  conduct.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  in  Texas  with  Henry;  too  young  to 
enlist,  he  would  just  go  along  to  Virginia  with  a  Texas  Regt. 
A  boyish  idea  struck  him!  Without  consulting  anyone,  he  dis¬ 
guised  himself  in  a  Yankee  uniform  and  went  into  the  Federal 
lines  as  a  spy.  He  did  succeed  in  securing  information  of  value, 
but  when,  he  returned  he  was  mistaken  for  a  deserter  and  came 
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very  near  being  shot.  Tas  stayed  on  and  when  he  got  tired  went 
home. 


1863,  in  the  spring,  the  Federal  campaign  had  two  objects: 
the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  taking  of  Vicksburg.  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Hooker,  opposite  Fredericksburg/  began  movements 
towaids  Richmond  with  a  vast  army,  superior  to  any  military  or¬ 
ganization  in  America,  at  least  132,000  strong.  To  Gep.  Hooker  it 
was  the  finest  on  the  planet. 

Gen.  Lee  opposed  this,  with  a  well  equipped  force  of  about 
50,000,  on  the  29th  April.  The  battle  of  ChancellorsviUe  resulted. 
Gen.  Hooker’s  well  designed  and  perfectly  arranged  plans  lacked 
attainment  because  of  the  transcendent  skill  with  which  they  were 
met,  checked  and  thwarted. 

Ihe  military  genius  displayed  by  Gen.  Lee  in  tfcis  battle 
ranked  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  in  World  History.” 

Gen.  Lee’s  brilliant  success  was  darkened  by  a  loss  never 
replaced,  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  After  one  of  Jackson’s 
flank  movements  which  turned  the  fate  of  the  eventful  battle,  he 
wished  to  know  the  exact  position  of  the  Federals.  At  night,  with 
a  member  of  his  staff  and  several  others,  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  troops;  being  inJounted  and  approaching  from!  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  they  were  fired  upon  by  mistake.  He  received  a  wound, 
and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  death  of  Jackson  announced  May  11,  1863:  “Headquar¬ 
ters,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  General  Order  No.  61 .  .With  deep 
regret  the  commanding  general  announces  to  the  army  the  death  of 
Lieut. -Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  who  expired  on  the  10th  inst  at  a  quarter 
Past  three  P.  M.  The  daring,  skill  and  energy  of  this  great  and  good 
soldier,  by  the  decree  of  an  all-wise  Providence  are  now  lost  to  us. 
But  while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  feel  that  his  spirit  still  lives  and 
will  inspire  the  whole  army  with  his  indomitable  courage  and  un¬ 
shaken  confidence  in  God  as  our  hope  and  strength.  Let  his  name  be 
a  watchword  to  his  corps  who  have  followed  him  to  victory  on  so 
many  fields.  Let  his  officers  and  soldiers  emulate  his  invincible 
determination  to  do  everything  in  the  defense  of  our  beloved 
country.  R.  E.  Lee,  General.” 

The  grief  of  the  South  over  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  its  entire  length.  With  belief,  Gen.  Lee  cried, 
“I  have  lost  my  right  arm.” 
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Gen.  Hooker’s  grand  army  was  thoroughly  disheartened  after 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gen.  Lee’s  in  no  condition  to 
make  an  aggressive  movemlent.  Lee  strengthened  his  forces  by 
recalling  Longstreet’s  two  divisions  from  southside  Virginia,  or¬ 
dered  other  reinforcements,  and  by  the  last  of  May  had  68,000 
men;  Hooker’s  army  had  about  80,000. 

Camp  near  Frederick  Hall,  May  10,  1863:  Dear  Sister,  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  last  letter  a  few  days  ago,  am  truly  delighted  to  hear 
that  Monroe  is, improving.  I  hope  by  this  time,  he  is  entirely  out 
of  danger. 

Tell  Sue  she  must  excuse  my  not  writing  her;  writing  material 
is  so  hard  to  get  in  camp,  we  can  only  write  once  in  a  while,  you 
must  make  one  letter  do  for  both  of  you.  You  asked  in  your 
last  letter  where  we  had  been  and  what  we  were  doing. 

Well,  since  we  left  Richmond  about  three  weeks  ago,  we 
marched  to  Suffolk  about  100  miles,  held  about  60,000  Feds  in 
check,  until  we  could  forage  the  country,  the  forage  consisted 
principally  of  bacon,  of  which  we  got  one  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth,  which  the  Yanks  could  have  gotten,  had  we  not  been 
too  fast  for  them.  There  was  no  fighting  until  the  last  day  we 
staid  there,  except  the  cannonading,  which  was  incessant  from  the 
time  we  got  there  until  we  left. 

We  had  a  few  men  killed  and  wounded.  We  left  there  just 
one  week  ago  last  Sunday  night,  and  have  been  marching  all  the 
time,  since  then,  and  now  find  ourselves  at  Fredericks  Hall,  about 
150  miles  froml  Suffolk.  - 

We  stopped  here  yesterday  about  2  o’clock  after  a  march  of 
17  miles  that  morning,  and  stopped  on  a  little  stream  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  washing  clothes  &c.  We  will  leave  here  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  I  have  no  idea  where  we  are  going,  but  it  is  thought  we  will 
cross  the  Rappahannock  and  attack  Hooker. 

We  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Jackson.  You  can 
imagine  our  felings,  hearing  of  the  death  of  one  so  beloved  by 
all  soldiers!  It  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Confederacy.  I  do  not 
know  with  whom  they  can  supply  his  place,  unless  it  be  Gen. 
Whiting,  our  old  Brigadier,  now  a  Major  Gen.  I  also  heard  today 
that  Capt.  Robert  McRoey  of  the  Blues  was  killed. 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  11th  Ala.  If  you  hear  of  the 
death  of  any  of  my  friends  in  that  Regiment,  let  me  know.  * 

We  intend  sending  Joe  to  Mr.  Moore’s  (North  Garden)  to¬ 
morrow  to  attend  to  business  for  the  mess.  I  have  no  idea  that 
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we  will  see  him  for  a  week,  as  we  must  leave  this  place  tomorrow 

We  passed  through  Richmlond,  but  I  did  not  get  the  bundle  will 
try  and  get  it  soon. 

Nohing  has  been  heard  of  Tas  Vaughan  since  I  last  wrote, 
lurner  is  well.  \ou  said  my  last  letter  contained  a  message  to 
Miss  Annie,  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was.  Did  you  deliver  it? 

1  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Miss  McDonald’s  heavy  trouble  she  has 
so  much. 

It  is  getting  dark,  I  must  close.  My  love  to  all  and  kindest 
regards.  Write  soon  to  your  devoted  brother.  R.  V.  K. 

Camp  4th  Ala.,  Orange  Co.,  Summerville  Ford,  Rapid  Ann 
R.,  May  26,  1863:  Dear  Sister,  It  has  been  nearly  three  weeks 
since  I  leceived  a  letter  from  home,  but  suppose  it  is  owing  to 
the  irregularity  in  the  mails — we  have  had  but  one  since  we  left 
Richmond. 

I  wiote  Sue  a  few  lines  the  other  day,  1  believe  it  is  the  first 
letter  I  have  written  her  in  three  months,  but  everything  is  so  very 
quiet  in  this  portion  of  the  army,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  anything  to  write  about. 

\\  c  have  various  tumours  afloat  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  the  Western  army,  the  latest  is,  that  Gen.  Price  has  taken 
Helena,  Ark.  and  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  has  whipped  grant.  I  only 
hope  that  is  so,  for  it  does  seem  that  our  Western  army  will  never 
do  anything;  whenever  we  gain  a  victory  here  we  are  almost  sure 
to  hear  of  a  defeat  out  West.  1  don’t  know  whether  it  is  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Federal  forces,  or  our  inferior  Generals. 

I  he  Yankee  papers  speak  of  putting  Rosecrans  in  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  probably  then  our  Western  Army 
will  do  something,  and  we  will  be  sure  and  whip  Gen.  R.  if  he 
ever  crosses  the  river. 

We  had  an  election  in  our  Company  a  few  days  ago  for  Jr. 
2nd  Lieut,  to  fill  the  place  of  Wm.  Gibson.  Thomas  L.  Samuels 
was  elected  by  two  votes  majority. 

I  received  the  package  sent  by  express  in  good  order.  The 
pants  were  a  little  too  long  but  can  be  easily  altered.  Everything 
suited  exactly  but  the  white  shirt;  ask  Sue  if  she  did  not  know  that 
white  shirts  were  an  abomination  to  soldiers?  The  wine  was  de¬ 
licious! 

How  is  Miss  Annie  Tayloe  and  Capt.  Woodruff  getting  along? 
Is  there  any  danger  of  a  wedding  soon?  Tell  Miss  Jennie  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  Gen.  Law  from  getting  married,  but 
that  wp  have  a  very  nice  Lt.  Col.  with  whom  she  is  slightly  ac- 
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quainted.  I  think  she  had  better  set  her  cap  for  him,  as  I  don’t 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  his  getting  married  soon. 

lias  Cousin  Theodosia  and  Bob  Henley  been  married?  I  saw 
m  the  Reporter  that  Miss  Jennie  Markam  had  married  a  Rev 

Mr.  Somebody,  the  name  I  have  forgotten.  (Rev  Mr  Miller  of 
Ky.) 

What  has  become  of  Dr.  Garrett?  I  have  not  heard  of  him 
since  the  war  began. 

Well,  as  I  have  to  write  a  short  epistle  to  Bun  this  morning 
must  close.  My  love  to  all,  your  devoted  brother,  &c.  K. 

Culpeper  Court  House,  June  11,  1863:  Dear  Sister,  As  I 
ave  not  written  home  for  somle  time,  will  write  a  few  lines  this 
evening,  lor  fear  we  may  have  to  move  off  tomorrow,  or  in  a  few 
days,  and  may  not  have  another  opportunity  in  some  time. 

There  is  considerable  stir  in  this  section  of  the  Country  at 
present.  Gen.  Lee’s  army  is  here,  and  a  portion  of  it  on  the 

march  to  Flint  Hill,  a  point  on  the  Rappahannock,  about  20  miles 
north  of  this. 


\\e  have  no  idea,  where  he  is  going,  but  I  expect  he  will  be 
found  on  the  North  side  of  Hooker  in  a  few  days.  The  whole 
Yankee  cavalry  force  crossed  the  river  here  yesterday,  and  at¬ 
tacked  Gen.  Stuart  with  all  his  cavalry  force  around  him.  I  expect 
it  was  the  hardest  cavalry  fight  of  the  war,  about  15,000  on  a 

side,  the  fight  lasted  all  day,  and  at  night  the  Feds  recrossed  the 
river. 


Some  of  our  men  acted  very  badly,  they  were  somewhat 
surprised  by  the  Feds,  and  retreated  as  fast  as  possible  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  a  great  many  have  not  yet  been  found. 

d he  (Hoods)  division  have  had  quite  an  easy  time  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  two  days  after  we  arrived  here,  there  was  a  re¬ 
view  of  all  the  cavalry  attached  to  his  army.  Gen.  Hood  took 
his  whole  Division  down  to  witness  it,  besides  the  soldiers,  there 
was  a^  very  large  crowd  of  spectators  from  all  parts  of  Virgina. 

That  night  there  was  a  large  military  ball,  those  who  at¬ 
tended  said  they  had  a  huge  time.  I  did  not  attend.  Some  of 
our  friends  from  Charlottesville  were  there,  but  none  of  the  Moore 
family. 

You  said  you  had  some  nice  linen  to  make  me  some  shirts, 
as  shirts  are  hard  to  get,  I  would  be  under  lasting  obligations  if 
you  would  make  some,  and  send  them  to  me  by  express.  The 
shirts  you  sent  were  very  good,  the  only  objection  was  the  color 
Since  commencing  this  letter,  I  have  been  handed  a  letter  from 
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Dr  Browder  in  regard  to  the  last  payment  on  the  land.  He  also 
said  that  grandmother  was  in  better  health  than  she  had  been 
for  several  years  past,  that  she  was  able  to  walk  about  the  house 
and  yard,  which  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear.  I  hope  that  we  may  both 
be  spared  till  the  coming  winter  at  least,  when  I  think  of  paving 
you  all  a  short  visit. 

Did  you  tell  Bun  to  have  me  a  pair  of  boots  made?  Why 
does  he  not  write?  It  has  been  nearly  two  months  since  I  last 
heard  from  him.  I  understand  he  has  been  investing  in  real  estate. 

.  .  You  wrote  me  some  time  ago,  that  you  intended  visiting  Vir¬ 
ginia  this  summer.  I  hope  you  have  not  abandoned  that  idea  yet. 
You  have  no  idea  how  much  I  would  like  to  see  some  one  from 
home.  Is  Dr.  Duggar  married  yet?  If  so,  whom  did  he  marry? 

Ginnie  wrote  me  that  he  was  to  be  married  soon,  but  she  did 
not  say  to  whom.  u. 

Turner  Vaughan  is  in  fine  health.  Tas  V.  has  not  yet  been 
heard  from. 

I  had  quite  a  treat  yesterday,  (strawberries  and  cream)  Lt. 
Samuels,  Sgt.  Franklin  and  myself  walked  out  to  an  old  field  about 
two  miles  distant,  and  gathered  about  a  quart  and  over,  we  got 
cream  and  sugar,  and  had  our  fill.  Intend  going  out  tomorrow, 
if  we  do  not  move.  Well,  there  is  nothing  more  to  write,  so  must 
close.  My  love  to  all.  Your  devoted  brother,  R.  V.  Kidd. 

P.  S.  Tell  Ginnie  to  write  soon,  and  tell  me  all  about  the  Miss 
Anderson  with  whom  you  are  all  so  favorably  impressed,  and  how 
the  Marengo  ladies  are  getting  on,  and  whether  Miss  Annie  Tayloe 
and  Captain  Wodruff  are  to  be  ifiarried  soon  or  not.  We  raised 
$1600  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  band.  K.” 


In  the  West,  the  Confederates  feared  the  danger  of  bisection. 
Gen.  Grant  had  made  seven  unsuccessful  attempts  in  his  ‘‘Onward 
to  Vicksburg.’’  His  eighth  attempt  was  April  6,  1863.  His  trans¬ 
ports  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Confederate  batteries  and  had  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  Vicksburg  above  and  below;  the  Confederates 
held  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and  between  these  points. 

Pres.  Davis  held  a  conference  with  his  cabinet,  Generals  Lee, 
Longstreet  and  others.  Longstreet  suggested  transferring  his  troops 
to  the  West  to  cope  with  Grant  and  relieve  Vicksburg.  Lee  boldly 
favored  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  to  foil  an  attack  on  Rich¬ 
mond  and  take  the  Federals  out  of  Virginia.  He  believed  this 
would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  Grant’s  troops  to  protect  Washing- 
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ton.  Mr.  Davis  adopted  Gen.  Lee’s  plan  and  ordered  the  campaign. 
Preparations  began  immediately.  Lee’s  army  of  three  corps,  with 
Stuart’s  cavalry  and  Pendleton’s  artillery  aggregated  about  75,000 
men. 

Gen,  Longstreet,  next  in  rank  to  Gen.  Lee,  commanded  the 
first  corps,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  McLaw’s,  Pickett  and 
Hood;  A.  P.  Hill,  the  divisions  of  Anderson,  Heth  and  Pender; 
Ewell,  the  divisions  of  Rodes,  Early  and  Edward  Johnston. 

June  26,  Ewell  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  the  other 
divisions  followed  and  advanced  towards  Chambersburg,  Pa.  June 
27,  the  main  body  were  partly  in  Md.  and  partly  in  Pa.  where 
they  obtained  horses  and  other  supplies.  Gen.  Lee  found  that 
the  I1  ederal  army  was  closer  to  him  than  he  had  supposed  and 
ordered  the  concentration  of  his  army  at  Gettysburg. 

Gen.  Hooker’s  army  crossed  the  Potomac  by  June-  26.  He 
resigned  while  his  armjy  was  on  the  march  to  the  town.  June  28, 
Gen.  George  G.  Meade  took  command  and  by  the  30th  of  June  his 
forces  amounted  to  105,000  men. 

July  1st,  Hill  met  the  Eederals  in  front  of  Gettysburg.  Ewell, 
with  two  of  his  divisions,  joined  in  the  conflict  and  the  Eederals 
were  driven  through  Gettysburg  with  heavy  loss.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  bivouacked  on  the  ground  they  had  won. 

July  2nd,  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  attack  at  sunrise;  there 
was  an  unfortunate  delay  until  the  afternoon.  Gen.  Ewell  occu¬ 
pied  the  left  of  the  line,  Gen.  Hill  the  center,  Gen.  Longstreet  the 
right,  who  succeeded  in  getting  and  holding  the  ground  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  front.  EWell  also  carried  some  strong  positions  which  he 
assailed.  The  battle  ceased  at  dark. 

Friday,  July  3,  Gen.  Lee  attempted  to  drive  the  Federals  from 
their  heights.  The  battle  began  in  the  afternoon  and  raged  with 
destructive  fury  until  sunset.  The  artillery  nearly  expanded  its 
ammunition  and  with  heavy  loss  they  w'ere  compelled  to  fall  back 
to  their  original  positions.  These  losses  prevented  a  renewal  of 
the  engagement.  The  risks,  the  disadvantages  of  this  battle  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Confederates;  the  Federal  artillery  was  on  the 
heights  with  the  shielding  benefits  of  stone  fences,  hill  tops  and 
inside  lines  for  maneuvering. 

The  Confederates  remained  at  Gettysburg  July  4th.  At  night 
they  retired  in  the  direction  of  the  Rappahannock,  though  the 
rear  did  not  leave  Seminary  Ridge  until  July  5th. 

I  he  result  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  depressed  Gen.  Lee. 
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The  fall  of  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863,  filled  (he  Confederacy  with 
dismay. 

Reuben  told  Bun  of  the  heavy  loss  and  the  fine  spirit  of  the 
men  who  awaited  an  attack;  however  .  Gen.  Meade,  though  in 
front  of  the  Confederate  lines  July  10th,  hesitated  to  do  so,  conse¬ 
quently  Gen.  Lee  directed  a  retreat  south  of  the  Rapidan 

Hagerstown,  Md.July  9,  1863,  B.  J.  Duncan:  Dear  Bun 
As.  this  is  my  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  writing  in  some 
time,  will  drop  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  with  my  usual  good  luck  came  through 

another  big  battle  unhurt,  though  our  Company  suffered  consid¬ 
erably. 

1  he  Yankees  acknowledged  a  defeat  and  heavy  loss  Our 
loss  I  think,  was  much  heavier  than  in  any  battle  ever  fought  by 
this  army.  The  killed  and  missing  and  wounded  of  our  .regiment 

is  108,  our  Company  went  into  battle  with  22  men,  came  out  with 
only  11,  just  half. 


We  are  now  in  camp,  and  waiting  for  the  Feds,  to  make 
another  advance.  Our  men  are  in  fine  spirits,  and  I  think  the 
rederal  army  will  almost  be  annihilated,  if  they  attack  us 

We  attacked  them  on  the  2nd  of  this  month,  in  one  of  the 
strongest  natural  positions  I  ever  saw.  Our  wounded  that  were 
not  able  to  be  moved,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  I 
hope  they  will  be  well  cared  for. 

I  wrote  Sue  sometime  before  I  left  Va.  and  asked  her  to  have 
me  some  shirts  made,  and  send  by  express,  and  also  to  tell  you  to 
have  me  a  pair  of  boots  made,  and  sent  on  as  soon  as  possible 
I  lease  write  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  and  let  me  know  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  sent. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  casualties  in  our  Company,  which  you 

can  hand  Williams  for  publication,  if  he  does  not  receive  one  be¬ 
fore  this. 

Corporal  J.  C.  Rost,  killed 
Wounded— Lieut.  J.  W.  Brodnax,  slightly  in  leg 
Corp.  L.  C.  Litesy,  flesh  wound  in  thigh 
Serg.  Jas  H.  Hill,  slightly  in  head. 

Private  Wrn.  D.  Seymour,  severely  in  left  arm 
1  rivate  Chas.  R.  Blalock,  severely  in  left  thigh 
Private  M.  Kidman,  slightly  in  left  shoulder 
Missing— Sgt.  Jas.  H.  Franklin 
Sgt.  C  .H.  Woolley 

Privates  Wm.  J.  Apperson  &  Isaac  M.  Rollins. 
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Captain  Jno.  Cussons  of  Gen.  Laws  staff  is  missing,  supposed  to 
have  been  killed. 

I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  home  in  five  weeks,  and 
have  not  received  a  letter  from  you  since  we  left  Suffolk.  Why  do 
you  not  write  oftener?  Tell  Ginnie  and  Sue  I  will  write  them  in 
a  few  days.  Yours  &c  R.  V.  Kidd. 

P.  S.  Joe  is  still  with  m,e.  Please  say  to  Capt.  Wetmore  as  soon 
as  you  get  this  that  Jimmie  Hill  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head 
and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  his  wound  is  not  at  all  dan¬ 
gerous.  I  think  they  will  be  well  cared  for  and  exchanged  in  a 
few  days.  We  left  surgeons  and  nurses  with  the  wounded.  R.  V. 
K .” 


Gen.  Lee  had  to  cross  the  Potomac,  swollen  by  severe  rains 
and  unfordable.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  at  Williamsport, '-Ewell’s 
Corps  crossed  over  secretly.  On  the  14th,  Longstreet’s  and  Hill’s 
eluded  the  Federate  and  passed  over  on  a  good  bridge  they  had 
thrown  over  at  Falling  Waters. 

July  17,  1863,  Reuben  wrote  Sue  from  Bunker  Hill,  Va.  where 
the  army  camped  for  a  few  days  .  .  . 

I  wrote  to  Bun  and  Capt.  Wetmore  on  the  9th,  suppose  you 
have  heard  front  me  through  one  of  them  before  this. 

Since  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  we  have  had  a  hard  time,  but 
before  that  we  enjoyed  ourselves  finely,  although  positive  orders 
were  issued  prohibiting  soldiers  from  disturbing  private  property, 
they  paid  no  attention  to  any  order  of  the  kind,  and  took  every¬ 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  in  the  eating  line,  chickens, 
milk,  butter,-  apple  butter  in  abundance,  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

Clothing  was  rather  scarce.  I  got  about  9  yards  of  calico 
and  6  yards  of  dry  goods  to  have  made  into  shirts  the  first  op¬ 
portunity. 

1  believe  our  Qrt.  Masters  and  commissaries  impressed  every 
horse,  mule  and  cow  in  the  country  through  which  we  marched,  and 
whenever  we  went  into  camp  the  soldiers  would  burn  every  rail  in 
the  country;  in  short  we  killed,  captured,  and  destroyed  every¬ 
thing  that  canie  in  our  way. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Ginnie  a  few  days  ago.  T  wish  I 
could  spend  a  few  days  with  you  all  at  Mr.  TVs,  but  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  getting  off  before  winter.  You  stated  in  yours 
of  the  22nd  of  June  which  was  received  yesterday,  that  Wilmer 
and  his  wife  were  at  their  fathers.  I  thought  Will  was  in  Texas 
farming. 
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I  thought  that  you  would  have  spent  this  summer  with  grand¬ 
mother  as  she  is  always  so  anxious  to  have  you  with  her.  When 
does  Aunt  White  speak  of  returning? 

I  heard  nothing  of  our  relatives  in  Suffolk  while  there,  in  fact 
had  forgotten  that  we  had  any  relatives  living  there.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  are  making  so  many  nice  things  for  me,  and  hope 
that  1  may  have  an  opportunity  before  very  long  of  spending  a  few 
days  with  you  and  partaking  of  everything  that  is  nice. 

Joe  is  as  well  as  ever,  he  pressed  a  horse  while  in  Pa.,  but  it 
was  laken  from  him  by  the  Government  yesterday. 

We  have  just  heard  of  the  downfall  of  Vicksburg,'  things  in  our 
,  e  Confederacy  begin  to  look  blue,  but  we  must  not  expect  to 
be  successful  all  the  time. 

I  suppose  Charleston  will  go  up  next.  Capt.  Jones  and  Turner 

are  both  in  fine  health.  My  kindest  regards  to  all  and  vv'iite  soon 
rour  brother,  K. 

P.  S  I  saw  stated  in  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr.  Hanson 
and  Molhe  Harwell  were  dead  but  the  letter  was  to  a  servant  m 
the  Regiment  from  his  wife  who  was  hired  to  Mr.  Harwell.  I  dfcl 

not  know  whether  it  was  correct  or  not.  Let  me  know  in  your 
next.  K. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Aug.  8,1863:  Dear  Ginnie,  Your  last 
etter  was  received  a  few  days  ago,  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  were 
having  such  a  gay  time  in  Shelby.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  home,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  eat  fruit.  I  went  to  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  yesterday  and  got  a  Splendid  dinner,  the  first  vegetables 
Pve  had  this  year. 

I  leceived  a  letter  from  Bun  and  Capt.  Wetmore  this  morning, 
the  one  from  Bun  stated  that  he  had  sent  me  a  box  containing  var¬ 
ious  articles  of  clothing.  I  expect  it  is  in  Richmond  before  this, 
but  I  will  not  send  for  it  yet,  as  we  have  no  idea  how  long  we  will 
remain  here.  Genl.  Hood  has  been  promoted  Lieut.  Gen.  of  cav¬ 
alry,  and  is  to  take  command  of  all  the  cavalry  attached  to  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia.  No  doubt  he  is  far  superior  to  Stuart, 
and  we  may  now  look  for  something  from  the  Va.  cavalry.  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  dashing  Stuart  will  resign.  Law  will  be  our  next  Major- 
General.  Our  Regiment  will  be  sorry  to  lose  Hood  but  will  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of. Law  as  Brig. 

I  have  not  heard  from  any  North  Garden  friends  in  some 
time,  they  were  all  well  when  last  heard  from. 

Lieut.  Brodnax  and  the  gallant  West  are  spending  the  sum- 
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mer  with  them.  Brodnax  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg;  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  West  but  a  cold. 

In  regard  to  Grandma  s  tug,  it  was  stolen  from  me  at  the 
depot  in  Selma,  and  I  intend  buying  another  and  sending  it  full  of 
spirits,  but  I  have  never  thought  of  it  since,  and  never  would  have 
thought  of  it,  if  you  hadn’t  mentioned  it.  Tell  her  that  I  am 
tiuly  sorry  that  1  have  kept  her  waiting  so  long  and  if  I  ever  get 
home  again,  I  will  get  her  another  jug.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  Cousin  Maria.  What  will  become  of  Cousin  Jennie, 
will  she  keep  house  for  her  father  or  live  with  her  sisters? 

Mr.  Hill  who  was  wounded  in  our  Co.,  was  a  nephew  of  Capt. 
Wetmore’s.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  sad  news  from  Piute.  I  had  it 
before  receiving  your  letter  through  Lieut.  Glover,  11th  Ala.,  with 
all  particulars.  Where  does  Bun  intend  living  since  he  has  sold 
out  in  Selma?  l~ 

Well,  I  must  close,  there  is  nothing  new  going  on  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  world.  Write  soon.  R. 

This  letter,  the  last  one  saved  that  Reuben  wrote,  was  almost 
illegible,  written  in  pencil  on  blue  grey  paper.  The  envelope  was 
small  and  blue,  stamped  and  dated  Richmond,  Aug.  11,  1863.  Sue 
heard  from  him  that  Longstreet’s  corps  were  to  go  by  rail  through 
Atlanta  into  Tennessee  to  assist  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  Georgia 
from  that  direction. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CHICK  AM  AU  GA  * 
DEATH  OF  REUBEN  VAUGHAN  KIDD 


“Chickamauga !  Chickamauga ! 

O’er  thy  dark  and  turbid  wave 
Rolls  the  death-cry  of  the  daring, 

Rings  the  war-shout  of  the  brave; 
Round  thy  shore  the  red  fires  flashing, 
Startling  shot  and  screaming  shell — 
Chickamauga,  stream  of  battle, 
Who  thy  fearful  tale  shall  tell?” 


Soldiers  at  Chickamauga,  now  both  a  National  Park  anfr  a  Na¬ 
tional  Cantonment,  gaze  upon  battlefields  to  the  right  of  them, 
to  the  left  of  them,  every  few  feet  marked  by  memorials  of 
past  heroism  and  sacrifice,  towering  to  the  skies,  which  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  the  boys  in  khaki  from  the  North  and  the  South, 
who  in  191 7: 


“Hand  in  hand  and  arm  to  arm 
The  nation’s  troubles  face.” 


Chickamauga,  an  Indian  name,  “River  of  Death,”  is  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  from  Chattanooga. 

September,  1863,  a  dangerous  situation  confronted  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government:  the  possible  invasion  of  Georgia  and  the 
withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Tennessee.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  hold  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville.  To  meet  this 
danger,  Lt.  Gen.  Polk  was  sent  from  Alabama.  Gen.  Lee 
remained  on  the  defensive  in  Virginia  while  Lt.  Gen.  Longstreet, 
with  two  divisions,  Hood’s  and  McLaw’s,  5000  strong,  went  to  the 
aid  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  near  Ringgold,  Ga.,  and  Gen  Buckner 
of  East  Tenn.  joined  them. 

June  25,  1863,  Gen.  Rosecrans,  Federal  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  commenced  aggressive  movements 
against  Gen.  Bragg,  Confederate  Commander  of  the  Army  in  Tenn. 
Moving  from  Nashville,  his  base  of  operations,  Rosecrans  com¬ 
pelled  Bragg  to  retreat  to  Chattanooga. 

Gen  Bragg  planned  to  strike  Rosecran’s  army  in  detail.  As 
he  did  not  have  forces  to  hold  the  town  and  carry  out  his  plan, 
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he  evacuated  Chattanooga  the  8th  of  Sept.,  and  concentrated  his 

troops  at  Lafayette,  Ga.,  opposite  the  eastern  Hank  of  Lookout 
Mountain. 

Gen.  Bragg’s  plan  failed  as  the  Federals  made  their  escape 
thiough  the  mountains.  Rosecrans  advanced  from  McLemore’s 
ave;  his  left,  menaced  by  the  Confederates,  had  to  be  protected, 
lo  secure  safety,  Gen.  Thomas  made  an  immense  transfer  of  his 
troops  from  right  to  left  throughout  the  night  of  Friday,  Sept.  18. 

is  made  the  left  blank  of  the  Federals  impossible  for  the  Con- 
ederate  to  turn.  It  released  Negley  and  Wood  for  action  on 
Saturday,  but  extended  their  lines  three  and  a  half  miles  On  the 
19th  they  arrived  at  the  road  from  Chattanooga  to  Lafayete  two 
oi  three  miles  west  of  Reed’s  Bridge. 

The  Southern  Railway  strained  itself  to  the  utmost  tq  clear  the 
tracks  for  Gen.  Lee’s  seasoned  troops  along  its  entire  route,  every 
available  transportation  facility  secured.  Train  after  train,  box 
cars  and  what  not  were  filled  with  cheering  soldiers  who  left  Vir¬ 
ginia  so  hurriedly  they  lacked  both  sleep  and  refreshment.  When 
t  ey  stopped  at  any  station,  devoted  people  met  these  heroic  men 
with  cool  water,  hot  coffee  and  food. 

They  were  delayed  for  a  day  in  Atlanta.  Gen.  Hood  arrived 
with  only  three  brigades  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  1 8tli  They 
were  in  no  condition  to  go  into  battle;  most  of  their  equipment 
had  to  be  left  behind;  they  had  none  of  their  artillery— not  even 
an  ambulance  to  carry  off  their  wounded  and  dead. 

Gen.  Bragg’s  orders  to  cross  the  Chickamauga  6  A.  M.  Fri¬ 
day  the  18th,  were  not  accomplished,  the  movements  delayed  by 
bad  roads  and  a  fight  with  a  force  of  Federals,  the  Confederates 
securing  the  fords  and  bridges  across  the  Chickamauga.  The 
right  column  affected  its  crossing  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th 
and  Maj.-Gen.  Hood  assumed  command.  Gen.  Walker  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  skirmish  at  Alexander’s  Bridge  which  he  burnt,  crossed 
a  ford  and  Hood  united  with  him  after  night.  On  Saturday  at 
daylight,  Buckner’s  Corps,  with  Cheatham’s  Division  of  Polk’s 
Corps,  crossed  the  Chickamauga  and  the  line  of  battle  formed: 
Buckner  s  left  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  one  mile  below  Lee 
and  Gordon’s  Mills;  Hood  on  his  right,  with  his  own  and  John¬ 
son  s  Division;  Walker’s  the  extreme  right,  and  in  advance  to 
the  right  was  Forrest  with  his  cavalry.'  Longstreet’s  Corps,  the 
first  division,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hood  was  composed  of  Law’s, 
Jenkins’,  Robertson’s  and  Benning’s  brigades,  and  Col.  Alexander’s 
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corps  of  artillery.  The  second  division  was  commanded  by  Gen. 
McLaw. 

Bragg’s  plan  of  attack  was  to  bend  back  the  Federal  left 
and  by  holding  the  Chattanooga  and  Lafayette  road,  place  himself 
between  the  Federal  army  and  its  base. 

Gen.  Thomas,  early  on  the  19th,  sent  a  division  towards 
Reed’s  Bridge  to  capture  the  Confederates  who  had  crossed  the 
Chickamauga.  they  encountered  Gen.  Forrest  and  his  dismounted 
cavalry. 

1  his  began  the  battle,  the  bloodiest  of  the  war.  The  conflict 
raged  along  the  line  from  the  vicinity  of  Reed’s  Bridge  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  across  the  Lafayette  road  near  the  Brotherton 
Place  to  the  west  side  ot  that  road,  and  shifted  again  south  of 
that  point  to  the  east  side  of  the  road  to  the  Viniurd  Plaqe. 

hoi  rest,  assisted  by  two  brigades  from  Walker’s  division,  des¬ 
perately  held  this  immense  force.  Gen.  Walker  boldly  attacked 
the  Federal  right;  as  he  pressed  back  the  force  in  his  front,  it 
lested  upon  such  heavy  masses  in  the  rear  that  he  was  repulsed 
and  forced  back  to  his  first  position.  He  captured  several  batteries 
of  artillery. 

Cheatham’s  division  came  to  his  support.  The  two  commands 
united.  A  spirited  attack  recovered  the  first  advantage.  These 
movements  on  the  Confederate  right  created  an  opening  between 
the  left  of  Cheatham’s  division  and  the  right  of  Hood’s.  Stewart’s 
division,  the  reserve  of  Buckner’s  corps,  came  up  to  fill  this,  as 
now  did  Hood’s  front  which  was  directly  opposite  the  troops  of 
Gen.  Ihomas.  they  could  not  for  awhile  check  the  charge  of 
Thomas’  powerful  corps;  in  vain  they  rallied  and  rerallied,  in 
vain  formed  double  lines  which  fired  simultaneously,  in  vain  wheel¬ 
ed  their  cannons  into  a  score  of  new  positions;  Gen.  Thomas  mov¬ 
ed  relentlessly  on.  Hood  was  threatened  with  disaster  when  Generals 
Polk  and  Hill,  with  their  troops,  rushing  in  with  terrifying  yells,  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  the  Federal  center  in  an  impetuous  charge  upon 
Palmer  and  Van  Cleve.  Men  fought  like  demons,  under  a  storm 
ol  shot  and  shell,  the  air  hot  with  flame,  filled  with  smoke  and 
blinding  dust. 

Reuben  Kidd,  carried  away  by  the  desperate  urgency,  had 
no  fear.  The  light  of  battle  transfigured  his  face.  Above  all  the 
din,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  screeching  shells,  his  clear  ringing 
words  were  heard,  as  he  urged  his  command  to  victory:  “Forward, 
men,  forward!  Onto.” 

1  he  conspicuous  bravery,  the  flashing  sabre,  the  far-reaching 
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v'oice  drew  upon  himself  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  His  company  pass¬ 
ed  on,  there  was  no  time  to  pause — quiet  and  still  lay  Reuben  Kidd. 
His  soul  had  joined  the  everlasting  hosts  of  the  Great  Commander 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

I  he  defeat  of  that  part  of  the  Federal  division  was  complete; 
the  Confederates  succeeded  in  driving  the  Federals  back  beyond 
the  road.  It  was  here  Reuben  had  been  shot  through  the  heart 
and  killed  instantly. 

That  day  the  sun  rose  a  red  ball  of  fire.  The  sun  set  on 
a  river  of  death,  crimson  with  blood. 

1  hat  night  came,  the  pale  moon  rose  slowly.  Picking  their 
way  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  guided  by  scattered  moon¬ 
beams  through  the  branches  and  flickering  lights  from  camp  fires, 
members  of  the  Company,  with  Mr.  Stone  and  Joe,  carried  from 
the  battlefield  on  a  tarpaulin  canvas,  the  body  of  Reuben  Vaughan 
Kidd.  Under  a  seared  old  oak,  they  stopped.  Joe  dug  a  grave; 
in  sadness,  Reuben  was  buried  and  left  amidst  the  shadows.  Joe, 
the  faithful,  notched  the  tree,  and  with  his  master’s  sword,  knap¬ 
sack  and  button  cut  from  his  uniform,  started  on  the  journey  from 
Chickamauga  to  Selma,  where  he  laid  the  sword  in  the  outstretched 
hands  of  Sue,  and  told  the  story  of  “as  grand  a  soldier  as  ever  went 
into  battle  whose  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  whole  regiment 
and  brigade.” 

The  Confederates  slept  on  the  battlefield.  The  Fourth  Ala. 
was  hastily  moved  to  the  left,  preparatory  for  the  conflict  of  the 
next  day.  They  could  only  drop  a  tear  for  their  fallen  comrades 
and  move  on  where  duty  called.  It  was  heavily  engaged  in  both 
days’  battles;  their  commander,  R.  H.  Scruggs,  was  wounded  but 
not  mortally.  Gen.  Longstreet,  delayed,  arrived  with  the  two'  other 
brigades  at  11  P.  M.  the  night  of  the  19th.  The  battle  of  the  19th 
was  indecisive.  The  Confederates  captured  prisoners,  artillery  and 
rifles,  but  failed  to  turn  Rosecran’s  left. 

The  Confederate  command,  the  night  of  the  19th,  was  or¬ 
ganized  into  two  corps,  Lt.  Gen.  Polk  to  command  the  right  wing, 
and  Lt.  Gen.  Longstreet  to  command  the  left.  Polk’s  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Breckinridge’s,  Cleburne’s,  Cheatham’s  and  Walker’s  di¬ 
visions  and  Forrest’s  Cavalry:  Longstreet’s  of  Preston’s,  Hind¬ 
man’s,  Johnson’s,  Hood’s,  Law’s,  Kershaw’s,  Stewart’s  divisions  and 
Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  the  total  force  47,321.  The  total  forces  under 
Rosecrans  numbered  64,392  and  consisted  of  McCook’s  corps, 
Thomas’,  Crittenden’s,  Granger’s  and  about  7,000  cavalry. 
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which  if  I  am  killed  and  the  Kank’s  don’t  get, 
I  wish  sent  home.” 


The  Battle  of  Chickamauga 
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On  the  20th,  Gen.  Bragg  ordered  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  to  begin 
the  attack.  The  Confederate  right  attacked  John  Beatty’s  brigade 
of  Negley’s  division,  the  Federals  left,  protected  by  barricades  of 
timber  and  rails,  and  caused  him  to  retire.  Wood  took  Gen.  Neg¬ 
ley’s  place.  The  Confederates  advanced  not  only  here  but  all 
along  the  left,  then  attacked  Gen.  Thomas,  again  and  again  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  open  cornfields,  charging  with  impetuous  fury 
and  terrific  yells  towards  the  breastworks  of  logs  and  rails.  Long- 
street’s  corps,  assisted  by  D.  H.  Hill  and  Buckner’s  troops,  came 
thundering  and  shouting  upon  the  troops  of  Gen.  Thomas  and 
caused  them  to  waver  as  the  Confederates  dashed  against  and  over 
the  barriers.  The  resistance  was  stubborn  and  determined,  but 
never  was  attack  prosecuted  with  such  fury. 

The  turning  point  of  the  battle  was  the  Federal  order  to  Gen. 
Wood  to  march  by  the  left  flank  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Re'ynolds. 
Here  the  battle  was  lost!  The  Confederates  poured  into  the  ranks 
of  Gen.  Wood  a  storm  of  musket  balls,  canister  and  grape.  Wood 
made  his  destination  but  Col.  Buell’s  brigade  was  torn  to  flinters. 
Davis,  coming  up  to  fill  the  vacancy,  was  caught  upon  the  left 
flank  by  the  fiery  Confederates  and  pushed  over  to  the  right  in 
disorder.  Van  Cleves  and  what  remained  of  Palmer’s  wrere  struck 
upon  the  other  side  and  shivered  to  pieces.  The  Federal  line  was 
not  reformed. 

Fragments  of  Davis’  flying  squadron  assembled  in  a  large 
cornfield,  at  the  mouth  of  Mission  Ridge  Gap  which  admitted  the 
Rossville  road  into  Chattanooga  valley,  dismayed,  defeated  bat¬ 
teries  and  army  vehicles.  From  the  woods  Confederate  skirmish¬ 
ers  fired  musket  balls  into  the  field;  instantly  men,  animals  and 
vehicles  became  a  mass  of  frightened  life  and  dashed  headlong, 
rolled  and  tumbled  together,  to  the  narrow  gap,  blocking  the  mouth. 
The  Confederates  later  took  nearly  all  these  as  spoils  of  war. 

t)n  Gen.  Thomas  now  rested  the  salvation  of  the  Army.  With 
the  shattered  remains  of  his  corps  he  took  position  on  Snodgrass 
Hill,  a  spur  of  the  east  side  of  Mission  Ridge.  His  left  rested 
upon  the  Lafayette  Road  and  his  Mght  upon  the  ridge  near  the 
gap.  Around  Kglly  Field  and  Snodgrass  Hill,  the  battle  continued. 

The  Confederates  rushed  forward  from  the  woods  skirting  the 
cleared  fields,  from  the  southeastern  foot  of  the  hill,  from  the  hol¬ 
lows  and  ravine  to  the  right,  and  away  to  the  left  upon  and  beyond 
the  Lafayette  Road,  and,  with  their  “infernal”  yells,  created  a 
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terror  unexperienced  before,  even  upon  that  terrible  day.  They 
compelled  the  Federal  army  to  fall  back  from  around  Kelly  Field 
and  Snodgrass  Ridge  and  pursued  them  until  stopped  by  darkness. 
During  the  night  Gen.  Ihomas  withdrew  his  forces  to  Rossville, 
four  miles  from  Chattanooga.  Rosecrans  telegraphed  Gen.  HaL 
leck.  We  have  met  with  a  serious  disaster.  Enemy  overwhelmed 
us,  drove  our  right,  pierced  our  center  and  scattered  troops.” 

Each  army  lost  heavily.  Bragg  won  a  glorious  victory.  Chat¬ 
tanooga  became  the  refuge  of  the  beaten  demoralized  troops  of  Rose¬ 
crans;  only  the  steadiness  and  courage  of  Gen.  Thomas  had  saved 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Gen.  Bragg  seized  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain, 
placed  Chattanooga  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  guarded  every  im¬ 
portant  position  leading  into  the  town.  Gen.  Longstreet  Jield  the 
main  highway  of  supply. 

The  defeat  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  caused  his  replacement  by  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant.  Oct.  23,  just  as  Gen.  Bragg  was  on  the  point  of 
realizing  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  starved  out  Federals, 
Gen.  Grant  arrived  to  save  them. 

Nov.  4,  1863,  Gen.  Longstreet  Corps  left  Tennessee  and  re¬ 
joined  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 


BARKENING  SKIES 

“Yet  the  stars  sing  on 
When  the  years  ■  are  gone, 
And  what  are  we  after  all?" 


Sue  and  Ginnie,  anxious  and  troubled,  were  sitting  on  the  porch 
sewing;  their  thoughts  centered  around  Reuben’s  last  letter 
which  told  them  to  expect  another  “big"  battle.  Bun  came 
up  the  walk.  He  quietly  handed  to  Sue  J.  B.  Stone’s  telegram  of 
Reuben’s  death. 

The  grief  of  those  two  sisters  for  their  brother  was  never  end¬ 
ing.  Sorrow  had  to  be  suppressed.  A  ceaseless  round  of  duties 
kept  them  from  utter  despair. 

Mr.  Duncan  left  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  home  the  body. 
All  preparations  were  made  at  St.  Andrews  cemetery  to  receive  it. 
Bun  could  not  get  beyond  the  lines.  Everything  was  demoralized; 
he  heard  that  Reuben  had  been  buried  on  the  battlefield,  that  Joe 
was  returning.  He  decided  to  wait  until  the  country  was  more  set¬ 
tled. 

During  his  absence,  his  lovely  golden  haired  child,  Martha 
Virginia,  died,  bannie,  her  nurse,  had  bathed  and  dressed  her 
without  putting  on  her  flannels,  and  taken  her  for  a  walk.  Slightly 
hoarse  that  night,  remedies  gave  no  relief.  Dr.  Cabell  came  next 
morning.  “Too  late,"  he  said.  The  little  life  went  out  in  the  arms 
of  Mrs.  Tichenor,  the  minister’s  wife.  Mr.  Tichenor  accompanied 
the  family  to  the  Canebrake  and  conducted  the  burial  service  in  St. 
Andrew’s  cemetery.  Bun  Duncan  reached  home  after  they  had 
returned.  “Where  is  the  baby"  he  asked.  Sobbingly  the  reply 
came:  “She  is  dead." 

Reuben’s  estate,  B.  J.  Duncan,  Administrator,  was  divided 
equally  between  Sue  and  Ginnie.  Joe  brought  back  $140.65  in 
cash.  Reuben  was  worth  $31,194.88.  The  statement  of  B.  J.  Dun¬ 
can  in  account  with  R.  V.  Kidd  showed  that  he  had  put  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  $6,000  cash,  had  $7,000  invested  in  Confederate  State  Bonds, 
over  $2000  deposited  as  his  interest  in  the  Kidd  Tract,  and  that 
he  had  sold  out  his  business  in  1861.  After  expenses  and  losses 
were  deducted,  the  sisters  received  each  $7465.61.  Joe  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Bun  for  $3000. 
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Two  attractive  young  girls,  Mary  Allen,  Bun’s  only  sister, 
and  his  cousin,  Lizzie  Coleman,  were  living  with  them  and  going 
to  school  in  Selma.  They  were  nicknamed  the  “Long  and  Short”, 
Mary  Allen  exceedingly  tall  and  Lizzie  unusually  short.  The  schools 
were  disorganized;  many  had  closed,  many  had  been  burnt.  Eager 
young  boys,  clamoring  for  war  service,  could  not  be  kept  in  school; 
the  Southern  army  was  full  of  beardless  youths. 

The  schools  in  Summerfield  were  open  during  the  war:  the 
Centenary  Male  Academy  for  boys,  the  Centenary  Female  Aca¬ 
demy  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  besides  several  private  schools. 
Dr.  Vaughan’s  four  older  sons,  Samuel  Watkins,  Jr.,  Reuben,  Fred 
and  Turner  finished  at  the  Male  Academy.  Watkins  and  Reuben 
studied  medicine  after  a  college  course.  At  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  Samuel,  Jr.  was  living  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  became  as 
noted  as  his  distinguished  father  and  was  a  division  surgeon  in  the 
Confederate  service  with  rank  of  Major.  Reuben  had  a  line  prac¬ 
tice  in  La.  when  he  volunteered.  Fred  went  to  Cumberland  Uni¬ 
versity,  Tenn.,  studied  law,  entered  the  army  and  after  the  war 
graduated  in  medicine  in  Niew  Orleans.  Henry,  at  the  Univ.  of  Ala. 
volunteered  for  the  army.  Their  mother  died  in  1860  so  Jennie, 
Maggie  and  Bettie,  with  their  maid,  Ella,  lived  at  the  College; 
and  the  two  boys,  David  and  Sep.  studied  at  the  Academy.  Maggie 
graduated  during  the  War.  An  invitation  to  the  College  Commence¬ 
ment: — Summerfield,  June  12,  1863,  Dr.  Reuben  Dugger,  Macon 
P.  O.  Dear  Reuben,  Your  letter  was  handed  to  me  on  yesterday  at 
the  plantation  by  Rollo.  I  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  reply  (by  today’s  mail).  The  examinations  up  here  have  been 
going  on  for  the  two  last  weeks  and  are  conducted  by  the  trustees 
and  an  examining  committee,  and  are  considered  private,  parents 
and  near  friends  only  being  expected  to  attend.  Our  College  com¬ 
mencement  will  take  place,  however,  on  Wednesday  next;  on  that 
day  the  valedictory  addresses,  compositions,  music  and  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  exercises  will  take  place,  together  with  the  vocal  and  instrumen¬ 
tal  music.  We  will  all  be  pleased  to  see  you,  Vicky  and  Hobart 
up  here,  and  Wave  if  he  has  not  left  for  the  army. 

All  join  me  in  love  to  the  family  and  mother  and  sister  White. 
Affectionately  yours,  S.  W.  Vaughan.  (Written  on  brown  paper, 
brown  envelope,  sealed  with  red  sealing  wax.  On  back  of  envelope 
were  these  words:  “I  hope  this  will  not  take  six  days  to  reach 
you  as  heretofore.”) 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Confederacy,  courage  and  forti- 
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tude,  was  its  women.  They  made  many  mistakes,  war  was  new 
to  them;  like  the  men  they  recklessly  disregarded  the  inequality  of 
the  struggle;  their  gentleness  became  fervid  patriotism,  so  glorious 
that  the  soldiers  in  blue  more  than  once  turned  from  enemy  into 
rapturous  lover. 

Women  nursed,  cheered  and  comforted  the  wounded  and  dy- 
ing;  their  homes  used  as  hospitals,  their  faith  was  an  inspiration 
and  a  benediction;  sweetly  their  soft  low  voices  fell  upon  the  pain 
racked  bodies,  stilling  for  awhile  the  torment  of  suffering. 

Women  managed  the  plantations  and  servants,  no  one  was  idle, 
even  little  hands  were  busy  in  the  garden  and  house.  Ingenuity 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  find  substitutes  for  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  cut  off  from  them  by  the  blockade.  Raspberry  leaves  re¬ 
placed  tea;  salt  was  so  needed  that  floors  in  the  smokehouses  were 
dug  up  and  boiled  in  the  hoppers  to  secure  it.  Toasted  corn,  okra, 
wheat,  sassafras,  sweet  potatoes  and  sorghum  were  used  for  coffee, 
sugar  and  molasses.  Women  were  busy  at  the  spinning  wheels  and 
the  looms;  they  wore  homespun  dresses  and  hats  of  palmetto. 
They  knitted  their  own  gloves  and  stockings  and  mended  f heir 
shoes.  Broadcloth  coats  were  cut  up  for  shoe  velts.  They  made 
flags  out  of  their  silk  dresses,  emblazoned  them  in  lasting  colors.  No 
wonder  Southern  men  fought  bravely! 

Quinine  and  medicines  were  impossible  to  get.  Indian  reme¬ 
dies  and  vegetables  were  substituted.  Neither  soldiers  nor  prison¬ 
ers  could  be  cared  for  properly.  Waverly  Dugger,  a  prisoner, 
collected  some  body  lice,  put  them  in  a  bottle  and  sent  them  to 
Mr.  Frank  Chapron  to  show  him  what  they  endured.  Philip  Dun¬ 
can,  of  Joe  Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  at  one  time  saving  that  General’s 
life,  was  captured  and  placed  in  a  bed  with  a  man  who  had  small¬ 
pox  and  left  with  him  three  days.  Philip  took  the  disease;  his  face 
was  slightly  drawn  afterwards. 

Southern  women  were  too  busy,  too  hopeful  to  be  unhappy. 
When  they  wrote  to  the  boys,  anxiety  and  uncertainty  were  omit¬ 
ted.  A  visit  from  the  soldiers  made  them  gay  with  happiness.  They 
received  from  them  lively  merry  stories. 

“Camp  1st  Mo.  Batt’y.  1st  Mo.  Brigade,  French’s  Div.,  Polk7s 
Corps,  Meridian,  Miss.,  Nov.  2  5,  1863:  Mrs.  Dugger,  Dear  Madam 
If  you  recollect  I  made  a  threat  to  inflict  a  letter  upon  you  be¬ 
fore  I  left  the  Canebrake  and  today  I  have  determined  to  do  so.  I 
fear  I  can’t  take  any  praise  to  myself  for  writing  when  I  tell  you 
the  circumstances.  It  is  a  cold  dreary  day — comfortless  and  gloomy 
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- — just  such  a  day  at  home,  now  to  be  remembered  but  in  name, 
would  find  me  in  a  comfortable  chair  before  a  warm  fire,  devouring 
some  interesting  book.  Here  at  Meridian,  the  nearest  approach  to 
anything  of  the  kind  with  me  is  to  communicate  with  my  friends 
at  home,  in  my  thoughts,  my  kind  friends  at  Macon,  among  whom 
I  number  yourself,  Mrs.  D. 

Dismal!  Dismal!  Dismal!  Imagine  yourself  in  a  log  house, 
for  we  have  been  industrious  enough  to  build  one,  conspicuous  on 
the  sides  of  which  are  pieces  of  wood  and  plastered  mud  for  chink¬ 
ing  the  house — in  one  corner  a  pile  of  dilapidated  looking  camp 
kettles,  skillets,  pans — supposed  to  be  tin  (a  fact  not  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  their  color  though),  half  a  dozen  plates,  etc.,  in  the 
huge  chimney,  another  kettle  full  of  blue  beef  which  after  boiling 
for  an  hour  hasn’t  made  the  water  greasy  yet,  hanging  over  a 
smouldering  fire  in  front  of  which  sit  two  young  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  is  your  correspondent,  writing  letters,  sitting  on  water 
buckets  turned  upside  down,  with  a  mess  box  covered  with  a  quilt 
for  a  writing  desk.  To  complete  the  picture,  imagine  a  double  row 
of  bunks  made  of  poles,  and  you  have  the  dwelling  of  mess  No.  1, 
4th  detachment,  1st  Missouri  Battery.  By  sweeping,  scratching, 
and  grubbing  daily,  we  have  made  a  pretty  camp,  and  are  as  com- 
fortable  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  ourselves. 

The  charms  of  Meridian  though  are  not  sufficiently  great  to 
eradicate  the  impressions  made  by  our  visit  to  the  Canebrake.  I 
meet  disconsolate  looking  individuals,  taking  solitary  walks  around 
the  outskirts  of  camp  quite  frequently,  and  “Oh,  for  the  Cane- 
brake”  is  written  plainly  in  their  faces,  and  just  as  soon  as  any  one 
receives  a  letter  from  the  Canebrake,  a  crowd  secures  him  until  all 
the  news  is  told. 

I  went  to  see  Charlie  Cleveland  and  Adj.  Minshall  yesterday; 
both  were  moping  in  their  tents  with  faces  as  long  as  your  arm 
because  they  hadn’t  received  letters,  being  the  first  time  in  a  week 
that  such  an  unfortunate  affair  had  happened.  Charlie  Cleveland 
and  I  went  to  town  together  and  found  two  boxes  marked  “Capt. 
Young,  Gen.  Cockrill’s  Staff”  and  “Adj.  Minshall”  which  we  car¬ 
ried  to  camp  for  them,  and  as  they  or  rather  one  was  heavy,  we 
rested  frequently — at  each  rest  making  an  inroad  upon  the  cakes 
in  the  small  box  (which  we  found  open).  We  made  Capt.  Young 
open  his, — ate  nearly  all  of  his  cakes  for  him,  then  nailed  up  Min- 
shall’s  box,  we  carried  it  to  him  about  half  full,  and  of  course 
were  greatly  surprised  when  it  was  opened  to  find  that  any  had 
been  taken  out.  After  eating  all  the  rest,  we  told  him  the  joke! 
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All  the  boys  are  well.  I  see  Charlie  Hitchcock  daily;  he  de¬ 
sired  me  to  remember  him  when  I  wrote.  Ingram  came  to  my 
“shanty”  to  see  me  the  night  he  came  down  from  Macon,  but  I 
was  not  at  home.”  Miss  Cleveland  brought  me  the  pair  of  socks 
that  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me,  for  which  I  am  very  much 
obliged.  She  went  on  towards  Memphis  the  next  morning  with 
Mis.  Mackey,  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine  named  Kennedy,  to 
whom  I  gave  a  letter  of  introduction  as  he  was  going  to  Memphis 
also.  I  hope  they  may  succeed  as  I  am  personally  interested. 

Give  my  regards  to  Miss  Alice  when  you  see  her;  tell  her 
not  to  become  so  devoted  to  Latin  as  to  forget  all  of  us.  Remem¬ 
ber  me  to  the  Doctor  and  all  of  my  friends  that  you  see,  and  if  it 
isn’t  too  much  trouble,  Mrs.  Dugger,  answer  this  attempt  at  a  let¬ 
ter.  I  don’t  often  make  excuses,  but  since  I  began,  a  crowd  of  fel¬ 
lows  have  come  in  who  have  been  jabbering  away  until  they  have 
driven  every  idea  out  of  my  head.  I  wish  they  were  in  Halifax 
or  the  guardhouse! 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you,  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  sin¬ 
cere  friend,  Ward  Childs. 

Tell  Miss  Alice  that  I’ve  quit  taking  medicine  lately,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  like  these  doctors. 

(Ward  Childs  was  from  Missouri  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Frick  of  New  York.) 

In  1864,  Yankee  raiders  invaded  Alabama.  It  was  impossible 
to  keep  from  the  negroes  their  owners’- dismay  and  dread.  The 
smoothness  and  perfect  running  order  of  the  homes  were  disrupt¬ 
ed;  restless  and  excited  servants  failed  to  attend  to  their  duties 
properly  which  added  to  the  harassed  overburdened  cares  of  the 
household.  Mr.  Hanson  wrote,  April  3,  1865: 

“Attended  the  funeral  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Col.  Bondu- 
rant.  Owing  to  the  confusion  and  excitement  produced  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  raid  of  the  enemy,  the  family  could  not  attend  the  Church. 

I  read  the  funeral  service  at  the  house  of  Mr.  1.  Du  Bose.  The  body 
was  carried  to  the  churchyard  by  one  of  the  servants  and  I  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  ground  between  sundown  and  dark.  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  many  sad  and  anxious  scenes  but  I  never  saw  anything  more 
distressing  than  this.  The  enemy  was  every  moment  expected.  The 
neighbors  were  Hying  in  every  direction.  The  servants  were  very 
much  alarmed  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  Col.  Bondurant  was 
away  in  the  army.  Mr.  Du  Bose  had  left  home  with  his  mules  and 
some  of  his  men  servants.  No  white  persons  were  at  home  but  Mrs. 
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Du  Bose  and  her  children,  but  she  seemed  calm  and  composed, 
and,  though  both  sad  and  anxious,  she  seemed  to  feel  that  she 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  gracious  God  who  would  guard 
and  protect  her.” 

Ward  Childs  sent  Ginnie  a  Southern  doggerel  which  regaled  the 
Confederate  soldiers  in  moments  of  relaxation. 

On  Chattahoochie,  July  15,  1864 — Miss  Ginnie, 

Pardon  my  remissness  in  not  sending  this  song  sooner.  I 
promised  to  do  so  in  Demopolis  but  forgot  what  song  it  was  and 
as  you  went  to  Selma,  1  didn’t  get  to  see  you  to  ask  which  one.  I 
have  written  the  song  as  well  as  1  know  it,  but  it  is  poor  enough  at 
best.  1  hope  to  be  at  Macon  at  some  future  day — not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  I  trust — and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  lips. 

1  have  written  this  lying  under  a  tree  in  plain  sight  of^a  Yankee 
battery  that  has  been  making  us  “see  stars”  this  morning,  but  just 
now  “all’s  quiet  along  the  Chattahoochie”.  The  Brigade  (Mo. 
Brig.)  is  down  below  us  in  the  banks  of  the  river  melting  in  the 
sun. 

All  is  well  except  those  unfortunates  who  lie  in  Georgia  hospi¬ 
tals,  the  victims  of  our  enemy— none  of  your  acquaintances  are  on 
the  list  that  I  know  of  except  Capt.  Maupin. 

With  regards  to  Miss  Dotie  and  family,  and  all  the  friends. 
Remember,  Miss  Ginnie,  very  respectfully,  Ward  Childs.” 

The  “Bump  of  Freedom”  became  a  reality  in  the  household  of 
Joe  Manning.  She  wrote  Sue  of  this  unusual  situation: 

“Jefferson,  Aug.  31,  1864:  My  dear  Sue, 

If  you  knew  the  trouble  I’ve  had,  you  would  forgive  my  not 
writing.  In  the  first  place,  the  bump  of  freedom  became  suddenly 
largely  developed  in  Patsy,  so  much  so,  it  forced  her  to  run  away 
to  seek  her  fortune  “on  her  own  hook”  as  the  saying  is.  I  have  no 
idea  where  she  went,  she  had  become  perfectly  trifling  since  that 
Isaacson  scrape  (you’ll  remember  it)  and  I  had  punished  her  sev¬ 
eral  times.  She  had  been  absent  a  week,  I  could  not  imagine  why 
she  had  left  or  where  she  had  gone.  One  morning  about  4  o’clock, 
I  was  just  going  into  the  kitchen  to  cook  breakfast  (we  could 
find  no  one  to  hire),  Ann  sent  Mary  to  tell  me  that  about  3  o’clock 
Patsy  came  and  asked  Mary  for  some  paper — she  intended  getting 
a  pass  and  going  over  the  other  side  of  the  river,  that  she  had  been 
staying  at  Capt.  Thames’.  I  suppose  she  mistrusted  Mary’s  confi¬ 
dence  for  when  she  went  in  the  house  to  get  the  paper,  she  ran  away 
as  fast  as  she  could. 
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Reeder  went  to  Capt.  Thames,  told  him  about  it  and  that  day 
one  of  his  negro  men  brought  her  home.  She  appeared  quite 
humble,  said  if  the  Lord  would  forgive  her,  she  would  never  run 
away  again.  I  knew  it  wras  all  palaver,  she  did  no  better,  if  anything 
she  was  more  provoking  than  ever. 

1  gave  her  a  dress  to  make  for  Irene;  in  the  morning  I  sent  for 
her  to  come  and  fit  it  on,  and  she  had  done  nothing  all  day,  but  sew 
it  up  under  the  arms  and  shoulders,  a  common  cotton  dress! 

She  left  in  a  week,  ran  away — tho  Miss  Cleveland  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  me  and  my  baby  had  high  fever,  she  left  my  clothes  in  the 
tub  in  a  most  filthy  condition,  one  of  the  tubs  had  maggots  all  in 
my  cloihes — I  blush  to  say  it,  but  it  is  even  so! 

Co  cap  the  climax,  Titus,  the  negro  man  that  stayed  on  the 
place  came  to  me  one  day,  and  told  me  one  of  his  friends,  yho  was 
quite  intimate  with  Patsy,  had  told  him  in  great  confidence,  that 
Patsy  was  over  the  other  side  of  the  river,  that  she  was  having 
her  bridal  wardrobe  made  up  to  run  off  on  the  first  boat  with  a  white 
man ! 

Reeder  was  in  Montgomery,  so  I  dressed  in  great  haste,  to 
go  and  consult  with  his  clerk  at  the  office,  and  sent  Irene  to  look  In 
her  trunk  to  see  if  she  had  taken  my  clothes.  To  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  she  reported  that  Patsy’s  trunk,  bed  tick  and  bedding  were 
all  gone! 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  heard  through  Titus’  maneuv- 
erings,  what  place  she  was  staying  at  over  the  river,  and  procured 
him  a  pass  to  go  after  her.  He  was  gone  two  days  and  returned 
bringing  the  “bride.”  She  was  making  her  way,  so  she  confess¬ 
ed  to  Titus,  to  Cahaba  and  from  thence  to  Mississippi  to  the 
Yankees  and  then  be  free.  She  said  she  carried  off  her  things,  the 
day  I  made  her  sew  on  Irene’s  dress.  We  had  her  confined  in  the 
guardhouse  for  two  days,  until  Reeder  could  find  leisure  to  take  her 
home.  She  is  in  the  field  now  and  in  her  place.  I  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  hurt  or  mortify  me  more. 

I  have  a  raw  field  hand,  possessing  very  little  knowledge  about 
washing,  ironing  or  cooking.  She  has  two  small  children  about  the 
size  of  Reeder.  Well,  she  is  more  trusty,  if  not  more  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Since  then  my  little  baby  has  been  very  sick;  I  had  not  one 
help  me  nurse  her,  except  a  little  negro  boy  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  old.  When  my  baby  was  sickest,  the  woman  I  have  came 
running  in,  with  her  youngest  in  her  arms  with  a  hard  spasm.  Irene 
was  sick  with  bilious  fever,  I  was  having  attacks  of  blindness  follow- 
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ed  by  headaches.  The  doctor  advised  me  to  bring  my  children 
away  from  Selma,  so  here  I  am  at  home  for  .three  or  four  weeks. 

1  tried  your  milk  yeast  receipt,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  require 
some  experienced  cook  to  overlook  everything  and  direct  me. 

Well,  now  that  I  have  given  you  an  insight  into  my  troubles 
and  perplexities,  do  let  me  hear  what  are  your  intentions.  Reeder 
told  me  a  few  days  before  I  left  that  Mr.  Duncan  had  been  made 
Captain,  and  that  you  would  remain  in  Talladega.  Oh,  how  dis¬ 
tressed  I  am  at  having  to  spend  the  long  winter  without  you.  1 
heard  that  Ann  Tayloe  will  be  married  to  Captain  Maupin  very 
soon  they  are  looking  for  him  every  day. 

Reeder  often  speaks  of  “Munyo”.  I  shall  look  for  a  long 
letter  from  you  soon.  Ever  your  true  friend,  Josie.” 

Ministers  were  faithful  and  loyal,  unwearied  in  constant  help¬ 
ful  attendance,  close  to  the  firing  line,  repeatedly  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  danger  and  ever  near  with  canteen  and  needed  supplies, 
frequently  they  forgot  their  holy  office  and  with  a  musket  went 
piaying  into  battle.  Mr.  Hanson,  in  the  Canebrake,  made  a  few  no¬ 
tations  concerning  his  work  required  by  the  Southern  Church.  He 
visited  the  wounded  Confederates  and  buried  those  who  died  away 
from  their  homes.  “1863,  Jan.  8: 

1  attended  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  first  general  Council  of 
the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  which  met  there  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  November  last.  There  were  delegates  only 
from  eight  Dioceses.  The  rest  of  the  Dioceses  in  the  Confederate 
States  had  been  pi  evented  by  the  invasion  of  the  enemy  from  hold¬ 
ing  conventions  and  electing  delegates.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 

time  and  after  organizing  the  Church,  parted  with  kindness  and 
brotherly  love. 

July  1,  1863 — Read  the  funeral  services  at  the  Church  over 
the  body  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  private  soldier  in  a  Louisiana 
regiment,  who  died  at  Mrs.  McRae’s. 

Sept.  12,  1863 — On  Thursday,  the  10th  of  August,  I  buried 
in  the  same  graveyard  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Capt.  Thyssent 
and  his  wifiu  Mrs.  Thyssent  died  suddenly  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  in  a  congestive  chill,  and  Capt.  Thyssent  in  a  frenzy  of  grief 
blew  his  brains  out  about  twelve  o’clock  that  night. 

1864 — In  March,  1864,  I  read  the  funeral  service  at  the 
Church  over  the  body  of  Mr.  Wise,  a  Confederate  soldier.  Satur¬ 
day  April  9th,  I  buried  Capt.  Metcalf. 
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Feb.  2,  1865  Read  at  the  Church  the  funeral  service  over 
the  body  of  a  Mr.  Detts,  a  soldier  from  Tennessee.” 


I  iederick  E.  Dugger  was  preparing  for  the  ministry  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  resigned  and  re¬ 
turned  home  to  enlist  in  Seldon’s  Battery.  Vividly  he  described 
his  feelings  at  his  first  battle: 

“Camp  near  Resaca,  Ga.,  Seldon’s  Battery  (Canty’s  Brig.) 
Wednesday,  May  11,  1864  ....  My  dear  Mother, 

1  have  been  so  busy  since  I  left  Rome  that  I  have  had  no 
time  to  write.  We  marched  through  Rome  in  less  than  two  days. 

I  say  we  have  been  busy,  we  did  have  a  day  of  rest  here  before 
the  present  excitement  began  in  which  time  I  wrote  brother  Wave. 

Sunday  night  we  were  notified  by  our  pickets,  that  the  Yankees 
were  advancing  on  this  place,  and  this  Brigade  was  soon  put  in  / 
readiness,  but  before  we  formed  in  line  of  battle,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  came  in,  and  went  straight  to  the  front  and  engaged  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  Ihey  fought  in  the  morning  early,  took 
16  prisoners,  killed  a  few  and  lost  five  or  six  of  their  regiment. 
About  12  o’clock  they  came  in  and  reformed  in  line  of  battle  to 
receive  them,  not  knowing  their  real  strength. 

Our  regiment  and  a  company  of  sharpshooters  were  sent  out 
to  check  them.  Our  battery  was  separated  a  little.  White  had  a 
section  on  the  left  of  our  lines,  some  distance  from  the  other  two, 
which  were  placed  on  the  extreme  right.  My  gun  was  on  the  right 
in  Lt.  Smoot’s  section. 

The  enemy  drove  our  sharpshooters  and  the  regiment  of  skir¬ 
mishers  back  in  disorder.  As  I  had  never  been  in  a  fight  before, 
the  volleys  of  musketry  and  the  Yankee  sharpshooters’  rapid  firing 
at  our  men  was  exciting,  but  somehow  I  cannot  say  why,  I  felt 
like  Lucius  on  a  hunt  of  some  kind  and  about  to  shoot  the  game. 

A  creek  divided  the  ridge  the  Yankees  were  on  from  us,  and 
a  good  many  of  our  men  were  wounded  and  killed  in  getting  over. 
After  our  men  had  reached  us  and  reformed  on  our  line,  the 
Yankees  commenced  a  brisk  fire  with  their  sharpshooters  on  us 
from  the  hills  they  were  on,  over  the  creek.  About  four  o’clock 
they  tried  to  turn  our  right  and  came  down  the  hill,  firing  pretty 
rapidly.  We  then  opened  with  our  guns  upon  them,  at  the  same 
time  the  Infantry  were  firing  on  them,  the  17th  Ala.  and  the  29th 
Ala.  supporting  us. 

The  Yankees  shouted  and  pretended  to  try  to  charge  us,  but 
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as  soon  as  our  guns  opened  on  them  they  fled  up  the  hill  and 
resumed  the  firing  between  ours  and  their  sharpshooters  until  dark 
put  an  end  to  the  fight. 

I  hat  night  the  Yankees  fell  back  to  one  of  the  gaps  in  the 
mountains  about  12  miles  off. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  none  of  the  Battery  were  seriously 
hurt — two  men  struck  with  spent  balls,  but  were  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  Our  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  was  about 
80  to  100. 

Since  Monday  troops  have  been  coming  here  rapidly;  Gen¬ 
erals  Polk,  Walker,  Stevenson  and  quite  a  number  of  Brigadier 
Generals  are  here. 

We  went  out  today  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  but  no  Yan¬ 
kees  came.  There  were  no  troops  but  a  few  gunners  at  this  place, 
when  we  first  came;  there  are  now  200,000.  We  are  ^expecting  a 
big  fight  every  day.  General  Hood  was  here  they  say  today.  We 
are  in  his  corps.  Since  Monday’s  fight  they  have  kept  us  stir¬ 
ring  all  the  time. 

Last  night  we  were  in  one  of  the  hardest  rains  I  have  seen 
for  some  time;  we  all  looked  like  drowned  rats  this  morning;  as 
I  write  it  is  clearing  off,  very  cold  after  a  rainy  day.  The  modn 
is  shining  brightly,  and  our  camp  fire  begins  to  burn  briskly,  as 
the  wind  blows  clear  and  hard. 

The  hills  around  this  station  are  lit  by  hundreds  of  fires  and 
it  presents  a  pretty  sight,  at  least  a  new  one  to  me,  as  I  sit  writ¬ 
ing  with  a  host  of  slumbering  men  in  gun  shot. 

But  I  must  close,  give  my  best  love  to  all  friends,  and  kiss 
sister  for  me,  love  to  brothers.  Ask  Wave  to  bring  me  two  pairs 
of  cotton  socks  with  the  smallest  and  shortest  feet  I  have.  I  left 
some  in  my  trunk.  These  I  have  are  so  much  too  large  that  they 
wrinkle  and  hurt  my  feet  in  marching.  We  have  to  carry  our  bag¬ 
gage  on  our  backs  after  this. 

Send  me  my  canteen  by  Wave,  if  Gert  gets  it  from  Jim’s  wife. 

My  dear  mother,  I  must  say  Goodnight.  I  shall  write  again 
soon,  but  I  expect  we  will  make  a  move  of  some  sort  tomorrow. 
Direct  your  letters  to  Dalton.  White  is  well  and  did  well  in  the 
little  fight.  Your  devoted  son,  F.  E.  D.” 

What  a  staggering  blow  aunt  Alice  received  when  the  tele¬ 
gram  came  that  Frederick  had  been  killed  at  Peach  Tree  Creek. 
On  the  first  news  of  his  death,  Bun  Duncan  and  Sue  wrote  to  her. 
She  answered  in  bitter  grief:  August  23rd,  1864,  My  dear  Sue, 
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Two  weeks  ago  I  received  your  kind  letter  but  have  been 
unable  to  reply  to  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  we  have  relatives 
who  feel  for  us  in  our  time  of  affliction,  but  this  deep,  sad  and 
heartfelt  sorrow  can  only  to  its  God  look  for  consolation. 

I  thought  I  had  passed  through  many  waters  of  affliction,  but 
this  is  the  deepest.  When  I  think  I  shall  never  hear  that  voice 
say  to  me  “Mother”  again,  it  almost  kills  me.  He  was  my  earthly 
spiritual  love.  I  loved  him  with  a  sacred  love  on  earth.  I  had 
hoped  to  see  him  serving  his  Master  and  doing  His  work  here. 
But  God  has  taken  him  home  to  Himself,  and  I  am  left  to  mourn. 

Who  is  it  that  can  say  ought  against  him?  In  his  pockel 
were  found  three  little  paper  prayer  books  that  he  had  to  give  to 
some  of  the  men  in  the  Battery.  He  had  given  away  all  but  these, 
and  these  were  sent  home  with  his  blood  on  them! 

O,  my  son!  A  still  small  voice  is  always  whispering  his 
name  to  me,  like  the  murmuring  of  deep  waters;  whatever  I  look 
on  seems  to  call  his  name!  The  last  letter  I  had  from  him  was  on 
the  17th  of  July,  his  birthday. 

The  Battery  was  very  much  exposed,  carried  two  miles  in 
front  with  no  protection,  exposed  to  a  cross  fire  from  two  batter ie: 
of  the  enemies.  The  railroad  was  torn  up,  so  they  could  not  send 
him  home,  and  they  buried  him  in  Atlanta.  I  sent  Jim,  the  car¬ 
penter,  up  and  had  his  grave  fixed,  until  1  can  bring  him  home. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  my  dear  Waverly’s  and  White’s  let¬ 
ters.  Lovelace  was  a  little  wounded  and  turned  the  command  over 
to  White,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement.  White  did  hot 
know  his  brother  was  struck  until  he  passed  by  and  saw  him  on 
the  ground  as  if  he  had  stretched  himself  out  to  sleep,  both  arms 
by  the  side  of  his  body,  with  all  the  back  part  of  his  head  shot 
away!  What  a  sight  for  a  brother’s  eyes!  Yet  I  feel,  if  I  could 
only  have  put  my  arms  around  him  then,  it  would  be  consolation 
for  me  now. 

It  seems  that  I  have  a  hundred  fears  now  about  Waverly  and 
White  that  I  never  had  before!  I  have  not  seen  your  grandmother 
lately,  but  send  up  there  every  day.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  sis¬ 
ter.  Where  is  Mr.  Duncan?  I  received  his  kind  letter — thank  him 
for  me.  Alice  said  she  answered  it  for  me. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  get  anything  black  fit  to  put  on.  Can 
you  assist  me  in  getting  Alice  a  nice  black  dress?  If  you  can, 
you  will  oblige  me  very  much.  As  for  myself,  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  put  my  clothes  on  my  back,  but  young  people  are  dif- 
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ferent — they  must  have  something  to  wear.  They  just  came  from 
grandmother’s.  She  is  better  than  usual.  I  have  hardly  thought 
of  Mobile,  but  1  hope  she  will  stand  firm.  Kiss  the  children  for 
me.  Love  to  Ginnie.  Alice  and  Hobart  send  their  love.  Your  af¬ 
fectionate  aunt,  Alice  G.  Dugger. 

I  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  read  this  Tetter  for  sometimes 
I  cannot  see  the  letters  I  make  with  my  pen. 


Capt.  Lovelace  of  Selden’s  Battery,  in  a  retrospect  dated 
April  10,  1890,  Marion,  Ala.,  to  John  Ray,  Esq.,  Jemison,  Clinton 
Co.,  Ala.,  mentioned  Fred  Dugger’s  death  (Marion  Standard): 
Dear  Sir,  Your  letter  rec’d.  When  Seldon’s  health  gave  way,  1 
succeeded  him  and  shared  with  you  all  the  dangers  and  hardships 
both  in  the  camp  and  on  the  field  of  battle  from  Resaca  to  tin 
trenches  around  Atlanta,  at  Peachtree  Creek,  at  Jonesboro,  thence 
to  Love  joy  Station,  thence  to  Tuscumbia  across  the  Tenn.  River 
on  to  Franklin  and  to  Nashville  thence  to  prison  on  Lake  Erie. 

1  was  unable  to  relieve  your  sufferings  but  I  wanted  to  do  so. 
The  men  believed  I  did  my  best  and  did  not  murmer  though  some¬ 
times  barefooted.  When  you  were  hungry,  so  was  I.  When  you 
were  cold  and  thinly  clad,  so  was  I.  No  braver  men  ever  gathered 
around  their  guns  than  those  who  were  with  me  all  along  the  four 
years  conflict. 

I  think  of  Corporal  Dugger  who  fell  at  Peachtree  Creek,  and 
of  Sergeant  West  who  stepped  immediately  to  the  trail  of  his  piece 
and  handled  his  gun  after  him.  I  think  of  you,  Givhan,  and  others 
both  in  the  drill  as  well  as  on  the  march,  as  drivers  of  .  the  caisson 
or  as  gunners  at  the  wheel.  I  have  been  frequently  asked  to  join 
in  a  reunion  with  the  men  of  the  battery  with  which  I  was  first 
connected  in  the  Army  in  Va.  as  well  as  with  the  last  one,  the 
guns  of  which  were  lost  at  Nashville — they  were  hot  with  canister 
fire,  however,  before  they  were  surrendered.  Your  friend,  C.  W. 
Lovelace. 

The  three  brothers  were  in  Selden’s  Battery,  White  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  Frederick  Elijah,  Corporal,  and  Waverly  a  private. 

White  wrote  from  near  Palmetto  Station,  West  Point  and 
Atlanta  Railroad,  Sept.  22,  1864  ....  My  dear  Mother, 

The  mail  has  been  so  irregular  for  the  last  few  weeks,  owing 
to  the  movements  of  the  Army,  that  I  have  not  received  a  letter 
from  home  dated  this  month;  but  I  hope  within  the  next  few  days 
to  have  a  feast  of  letters,  as  was  the  case  some  time  back,  after 
a  silence  of  nearly  a  month. 
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I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sister  a  few  days  ago  telling  you  all  that 
wt  were  about  to  leave  for  parts  unknown,  and  you  see  from  this 

that  we  have  turned  up  on  this  R.  R.  and  are  at  our  old  trade _ 

digging  trenches.  Palmetto  Station  is  about  60  miles  from  West 
Point.  1  have  heard  of  no  Yanks  being  near  and  it  has  quite  mysti¬ 
fied  the  most  of  us  by  moving  the  army  here  and  entrenching; 
probably  it  is  to  secure  bread  stuffs  to  the  Army  from  Ala.  and 
Miss,  by  way  of  this  West  Point  R.  R. — the  Va.  Army  being  sup¬ 
plied  from  Carolina.  1  think  we  will  have  a  very  active  campaign 
from  this  time  on.  I  suppose  you  have  received  one  or  two  let¬ 
ters  from  bro.  Wave  lately. 


Well,  Mother,  I  was  interrupted  on  the  22nd,  but  will  resume 
my  pencil  today,  24th  inst.,  with,  however,  no  more  to  relate  tho 
there  are  reports  without  number  circulating  through  carrfps. 

In  your  last  dated  27th  August  you  said  you  would  send  me 
the  Ordnance  Manual  I  wrote  for;  I  hope  you  did  not  send  the 
book  neatly  bound  in  black  and  thick  as  your  two  lingers  or  more; 
what  I  wished  was  a  thin  pamphlet  book  not  thicker  than  one 
finger,  called  “The  Field  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Officers  on  Ord¬ 
nance  Duty.”  I  think  it  was  in  the  box  that  poor  bro.  Freddie  left 
at  Montgomery.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  anything  he  used 
and  much  more  so  to  think  that  we  were  compelled  to  leave  him 
in  Atlanta.  But  the  Lord’s  will  be  done. 

We  heard  the  other  day  that  David  Minge  was  quite  sick 
again.  I  hope  it  is  not  so.  Remember  me  kindly  to  him  and  his 
mother’s  family.  Lt.  Lovelace  was  taken  quite  sick  not  long-ago 
and  has  gone  to  the  hospital,  leaving  Smoot  and  myself  with  the 
Company. 

We  have  left  the  trenches  and  are  again  in  camp  about  a  half 
miile  to  the  rear  of  our  works.  It  has  been  steadily  raining  for  a 
week,  and  to  keep  as  dry  as  possible,  I  have  been  sleeping  a  part 
of  the  time  in  one  of  our  Ordnance  wagons  and  under  a  tarpaulin 
(a  large  oil  cloth)  laid  up  on  some  poles  like  one  side  of  the  roof 
of  a  house.  Please  ask  Mr.  Harry  Johnson  to  weave  me  a  “fly” 
of  thick,  close,  and  hard  twisted  cotton  cloth,  to  keep  out  the 
rain — about  14  ft.  long  and  nearly  9  ft.  wide,  the  seams  running  the 
long  way.  I  can  use  it  as  a  saddle  blanket  and  as  a  tent  when  in 
camp. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  eat  Xmas  dinner  with  you  this  year  if 
the  Yankees  don’t  cut  us  off.  I  see  no  possible  chance  of  getting 
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off  before.  Lt  Lovelace  is  absent— sick: — or  1  would  try  to  get  a 
furlough  in  October  so  that  I  could  see  to  the  gathering  of  your 
crops,  etc.;  but  maybe  I  could  help  more  at  Xmas.  Please  buy  50 
bushels  of  corn  for  me  as  I  may  have  particular  use  for  it  when  I 
get  home.  Tell  Claiborne  I  want  him  to  get  my  mare  fat  if  Mr. 
Gholson  has  not  taken  her.  I  will  ride  her  if  you  do  not  sell  her 
before  I  get  home. 

I  think  it  best  for  you  not  to  send  us  anything  at  present  by 
express  for  we  do  not  expect  to  remain  here  long.  I  do  not  think 
the  present  state  of  natural  affairs  is  encouraging,  tho  we  must 
hope  on,  hope  on. 

1  enclosed  in  Sister’s  letter  a  $20  note  and  a  letter  from  Cousin 
Vicky  Gasquet — to  her — I  hope  she  will  get  it-  I  wanted  her  to 
send  me  several  stamps  in  her  letters  as  it  is  hard  for  me  to  get 
stamps  sometimes.  I  shall  try  to  go  to  the  Missouri  B'rigade  this 
evening  and  see  if  the  bundle  has  come.  Mr.  Ed  Ruffin  is  at 
home— you  might  get  him  to  bring  bro.  Wave’s  bundle. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Tayloe  made  application  for  Mr.  Phillips,  of  our 
battery,  to  be  detailed  as  her  overseer,  but  the  papers  came  tlie 
day  after  Lt.  Lovelace  left,  disapproved.  I  would  have  liked  it 
very  much  if  she  could  have  succeeded,  for  Phillips  is  a  good  man, 
and  I  would  have  been  gratified  at  her  own  success.  Give  my  kind 
regards  to  her,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  McDonald’s  family,  and  other 
neighbors— Dr.  Browder,  Mr.  PL  Johnson,  etc.  Remember  me  to 
Curtis  Roane  and  others.  Kiss  Grandma,  Sister  and  PLobart  for 
me.  Tell  Grandma  I  will  try  to  eat  Xmas  breakfast  with  her.  Time 
flies  so  fast  that  these  months  appear  to  be  but  a  few  days.  1  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Ingraham  and  will  answer  it  soon. 
He  was  well.  Wave  is  quite  well  and  sends  his  love  to  all.  Plenry 
Walker  is  well.  You  see  some  of  the  signs  of  hot  weather  on  this 
paper. 

Goodbye  till  I  write  again.  Write  soon  to  your  affectionate 
son,  White. 

Lewis  and  Gale  are  well  and  send  “Howdy”. 


Ginnie  Kidd,  still  in  mourning,  was  spending  the  summer  with 
the  Browders.  Her  letter  written  to  aunt  White  was  on  mourning 
paper,  small  scroll  work  of  raised  white  tracery,  on  both  envelope 
and  letter;,  the  seal,  a  black  medallion  with  embossed  white  lillies. 
The  irregularity  of  the  mails  had  become  very  noticeable.  Vic¬ 
toria  Gasquet  died  July  9  yet  Ginnie  had  not  heard  it  when  she 
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wrote  of  her  illness.  She  was  in  Talladega  when  the  raiders  passed 
through  the  Duncan  plantation. 

“Hawthorne”,  July  20th,  1864,  Dear  Aunt _ 

1  have  been  intending  to  renew  our  correspondence  ever  since 
you  left,  but  keep  putting  it  off;  then  we  were  expecting  you  out  all 
the  time,  so  from  one  excuse  or  another  1  have  just  concluded  to¬ 
day  that  I  would  not  wait  any  longer.  Alice  Dugger  has  received 
two  letters  from  Cousin  Vic  Gasquet  in  the  last  week  or  two.  In 
her  last  was  one  for  you  which  1  enclose;  Alice’s  last  was  written 
a  day  or  two  after  yours.  Cousin  said  aunt  and  herself  were  both 
a  little  unwell  but  not  seriously  ill.  I  am  very  sorry  that  cousin 
does  not  enjoy  good  health  now.  I  think  from  what  she  writes  she 
must  suiter  a  great  deal. 

I  expect  you  have  heard  from  Uncle  Wat  of  Cousin  Henry’s 
being  so  severely  wounded,.  I  heard  a  day  or  two  ago  that  he  had 
died  oi  his  wounds,  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is.  He  was  a 
noble  fellow  and  must  be  a  severe  loss  to  his  family;  they  had 
all  been  so  fortunate  heretofore.  I  received  a  letter  from  Aunt 
Janie  the  other  day  mentioning  the  loss  of  her  little  sunbeam 
(Thursa),  and  saying  that  Uncle  Wat  was  very  much  distressed  at 
the  news  from  Cousin  Henry.  The  family  at  home  are  all  very 
well.  I  will  write  to  Aunt  Janie  this  evening. 

I  go  up  to  grandma’s  quite  often.  She  suffers  very  much  from 
her  eyes.  The  servants  are  getting  along  very  well  with  each 
other;  Uncle  Tommie  has  woven  one  piece  of  cloth  and  is  about 
to  put  in  another  piece.  It  is  woven  very  well  indeed.  I’m  afraid 
the  servants  will  waste  all  her  wool,  she  will  not  consent  to  have 
it  exchanged  for  cloth  or  thread.  She  has  not  many  turkeys  or 
chickens  either.  The  servants  are  getting  so  lazy,  they  will  not 
half  attend  to  anything.  Alice  and  I  took  breakfast  with  grandma 
yesterday  morning  and  rode  around  the  field.  The  corn  is  looking 
very  well,  but  the  potato  patch  was  so  small  that  I  did  not  see 
it.  Grandma  very  often  wishes  for  you.  1  have  not  staid  with  her 
since  sister  left. 

Alice  Dugger  went  to  Cahaba  this  morning  with  Mary  Mc¬ 
Donald  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  Mrs.  Evans.  The  boys  are 
all  very  well  so  far;  aunt  hears  from  them  every  day  or  two. 

Several  of  my  acquaintances  have  been  killed  lately.  Did  you 
know  that  Walter  Winn  had  been  wounded  and  died  in  Richmond? 
Dr.  Reese  and  Mrs.  Winn  went  on  some  ten  days  ago,  but  a  dis¬ 
patch  arrived,  the  day  after  they  left,  saying  Capt.  Winn  was  dead. 
Another  of  our  best  men  gone. 
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The  raid  through  Talladega  has  created  no  little  excitement 
here;  it  is  nearer  than  the  Yankees  have  ever  been  to  us  in  that 
direction.  We  expect  a  raid  on  Selma  next.  Thy  did  considerable 
damage  there,  burned  the  houses  of  many  prominent  citizens  and 
destroyed  everything  they  could.  They  were  3000  strong.  Can¬ 
ton  and  some  of  Forrest’s  men  have  gone  across  to  check  them; 
but  they  have  already  burned  Coosa  bridge.  Sister  is  in  Talladega 
and  the  raiders  had  to  pass  Mr.  Duncan’s  to  get  to  the  bridge.  I 
have  not  heard  from  her  since. 

The  neighborhood  is  very  quiet  now.  Every  one  is  so  anxious 
to  hear  the  fate  of  our  armies  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  it  is 
so  long  before  we  hear  anything.  There  is  a  report  today  that  the 
track  just  above  Montgomery  has  been  cut. 

Aunt  sends  much  love  to  you  and  so  also  does  Grandma. 
Write  often  to  us.  You  know  anything  from  the  vicinity  ©f  Peters¬ 
burg  will  interest  us. 

Please  write  me  a  long  letter.  I  see  Butler  has  been  super- 
ceded.  I  hope  he  will  be  removed  from  Norfolk.  Best  love  to  all 
my  friends.  Tell  me  all  you  know  of  them.  With  much  love  T 
am.  Yours,  Virginia  A.  Kidd. 

Aunt  Martha  wrote  from  New  York,  Oct.  30,  1864: 

“My  dear  aWverly,  Your  kind  letter  to  my  lost  one  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  yesterday.  I  wrote  your  mother  and  also  your  Aunt 
White,  giving  them  all  the  particulars  of  my  dear  Victoria’s  death. 
She  died  on  the  ninth  of  July  last.  It  was  a  terrible  day  for  me! 
At  my  age  there  is  no  time  for  the  wound  to  heal;  your  letter  open¬ 
ed  it  to  the  core  and  almost  prostrated  me!  It  seems  that  none  of 
us  are  spared;  you  are  called  upon  to  mourn  a  dear  brother  and 
your  mother  another  son!  Thus  is  life! 

Mr.  Marshall  received  a  letter  from  Brother  Watkins  a  few 
days  since  requesting  him  to  make  inquiries  about  his  son,  Henry; 
so  it  must  be  he  that  is  dead  and  his  father  did  not  know  it.  How 
awful! 

You  said  Aunt  White  was  at  home— did  you  mean  your  home, 
or  is  she  in  Petersburg?  You  see  by  this  that  I  am  with  my  daugh¬ 
ter  in  New  York;  my  house  was  rendered  so  desolate  without  my 
sweet  one  that  it  was  no  longer  habitable  lor  me — I  had  to  leave  it. 

Let  your  aunt  know  that  you  have  heard  from  me  when  you 
receive  this,  if  it  is  in  your  power.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
letting  me  hear  from  you  and  all  the  family.  I  often  think  that  if 
I  could  be  on  your  grandmother’s  place  with  her  and  your  Aunt 
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White  near  your  mother  and  have  my  dear  Victoria’s  remains  laid 
in  the  chuichyard  where  my  relatives  are  that  then  I  would  try 
and  compose  myself  until  my  time  came  to  be  put  by  her.  Will  it 
be  permitted? 

All  the  Gasquet  girls  are  here.  I  suppose  that  you  have  heard 
that  Alice  was  married?  She  married  a  Mr.  Zerega  of  this  place, 
and  they  are  now  on  a  wedding  tour.  Martha  and  .Frances  are 
placed  at  the  school  here  that  Mr.  Zerega’s  sisters  were  brought  up 
at.  They  are  all  well. 

Mrs.  Neville  was  paying  a  viral  when  your  letter  was  received 
so  she  heaid  it  read  and  will,  no  doubt,  deliver  your  message  to 
her  sister. 

Eveline’s  girls  have  grown  very  much  in  the  last  four  years. 
Martha  is  just  my  height,  Louise  and  Marie  not  quite  so  tall,  but 
they  have  time  to  catch  their  sister.  You  must  tell  me  about  your 
sister.  Is  she  as  tall  as  her  mother?  I  should  like  so  to  see  her. 
1  recollect  so  well  how  she  looked  when  I  last  saw  her.  You  must 
give  my  best  love  to  all  my  relatives  and  friends.  I  pray  God  that 
you  might  be  spared  to  us. 

Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  now  that  I  am  here?  If  so,, 
let  me  know. 

Eveline  and  family  join  in  love  to  you  and  desire  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  the  family  when  you  write.  My  husband  came  on  to 
see  me  for  a  short  time — he  left  for  home  on  yesterday.  Our 
home  is  no  longer  the  same  as  you  knew  it.  Everything  has 
changed.  Adieu!  Your  devoted  aunt,  Martha.” 


Petersburg  embraced  the  dying  efforts  of  the  Confederacy.  Her 
ten  months  siege  baffles  description.  The  determination  of  the  be¬ 
siegers  to  end  the  war  ‘‘if  it  takes  all  summer”  was  met  with  every 
resistance  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  could  put  forth  under 
Gen.  Lee. 

He  constructed  parapets,  redoubts  and  breastworks  still 
in  existence.  The  sound  of  artillery,  the  shriek  of  shot  and  shell 
was  heard  daily;  over  thirteen  pitched  engagements  occurred.  June 
9,  1864,  the  Court  House  Bell  sounded  a  signal,  and  old  men  and 
boys  rushed  to  stop  an  invasion  on  the  southeast  of  the  city,  and 
delayed  its  capture. 

July  30,  1864,  the  tragic  battle  of  The  Crater  won  for  Gen. 
Mahone  undying  fame,  and  rescued  the  city  again. 
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The  4th  Ala.  was  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Turner  Vaughan 
wrote  to  Ginnie  Aug.  29,  1864  ....  My  dear  Cousin, 

Just  as  1  am  beginning  to  love  you  very  much  for  writing 
me  such  a  nice  letter,  the  thought  strikes  me  that  you  have  doubted 
my  integrity,  and  then  I  don’t  love  you  quite  so  much.  1  wrote 
to  you  from  Rogersville;  you  sent  word  that  I  owed  you  a 
letter.  1  replied  through  Maggie,  Lt.  Turner  and  Cousin  Sue  that 
I  had  written,  and  now  you  say  that  you  have  had  many  an  un¬ 
kind  thought  of  me  for  treating  your  second  attempt  at  a  cor¬ 
respondence  in  such  a  manner,  you  determined  never  to  write  to 
me  again.  All  evidencing  that  you  put  no  faith  in  my  declara¬ 
tions.  Fie  upon  you,  Cousin  Ginnie,  for  thinking  hardly  of  a 
cousin  who  thinks  so  much  of  you! 

You  are  at  Columbiana,  are  you?  I  laugh  at  the  thought — • 
that  the  “Canebrake”  on  which  you  never  cease  your  rhapsodies, 
which  every  one  knows  to  be  perfectly  intolerable  in  winter,  has 
now  such  long  warm  days  in  summer,  that  you  are  forced  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  barren  hills  of  Shelby!  At  what  season  of  the 
year  so  attractive?  But  1  hope  you  will  both  be  happy,  as  happy 
as  you  deserve  to  be. 

1  am  very  much  interested  about  that  Cousin  “Dotie.”  She 
is  one  of  my  relations  of  whom  I  think  frequently,  and  yet  I  have 
no  recollections  of  her  features.  She  may  not  like  this  candid 
expression  of  mine,  for  women  are  so  funny,  that  when  once  seen, 
they  think  they  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  am  certain  that 
I  saw  her  once  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  though  we  were  both 
children,  and  I  had  not  then  learned  to  pencil  in  indelible  charac¬ 
ters  upon  the  tablet  of  memory  the  outlines  of  any  beautiful  object 
upon  which  I  could  look  with  pleasure  through  all  aftertime;  for 
you  know  “a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever”. 

Be  careful  how  you  snap  your  fingers  in  the  face  of  raiders. 
Some  Yankee  may  take  you  up  and  gallop  off  to  the  mountains 
with  his  prize,  and  we  have  no  chivalric  Southerners  now  whose 
business  it  is  to  hunt  up  and  avenge  individual  cases  of  wrong. 
Forrest  and  Wheeler  have  less  pleasant  work  for  them  to  do. 

1  received  a  letter  from  Pa  some  days  ago,  telling  me  of 
Cousin  Fred  Dugger’s  death.  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before  and 
was  much  pained  at  the  sad  news.  A  sad  affair  for  his  relatives, 
but  an  exceedingly  happy  one  for  himself,  for  though  I  knew 
little  of  him,  1  have  always  heard  that  he  was  a  most  exemplary 
young  man.  One  more  furrow  upon  the  brow  of  Aunt  Alice  and  a 
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shade  of  melancholy  tingeing  the  features  of  her  daughter;  one  link 
broken  that  bound  them  to  earth,  one  added  to  the  chain  that 
should  lift  them  to  heaven! 

The  news  of  Maggie’s  marriage  took  me  completely  by  sur¬ 
prise.  In  your  next  tell  me  unreservedly  everything  about  it,  and 
what  sort  of  a  looking  boy  she  married.  I  hope  she  will  be  happy. 

I  did  not  have  so  pleasant  a  time  at  home  last  winter  as  you 
imagined.  Aside  from  the  sunny  hours  in  the  family  circle,  my 
time  hung  heavily.  There  was  no  girl  in  town  whom  I  loved,  or 
who  could  have  me  love  her,  had  she  tried  and  no  one  tried.  I  wish 
I  had  a  sweetheart,  I  would  be  a  better  boy  and  much  happier. 

I  took  dinner  with  Aunt  White  yesterday.  She  has  been  sick 
but  is  now  better.  I  have  seen  her  several  times  since  the  siege 
of  Petersburg.  She  thinks  a  good  deal  of  you  and  speaks  of  you 
frequently.  ^ 

You  offer  to  do  anything  for  me  that  you  can.  I  thank 
you.  You  are  very  good  and  I  love  you  for  it.  1  would  ask  you 
to  send  me  something  to  read,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
books  would  ever  reach  me  and  if  anything  that  you  sent  me  was 
lost,  I  am  certain  I  would  cry  about  it. 

I  have  read  “Macaria”  and  like  it  so  so.  Aunt  White  has 
promised  to  lend  me  “The  Wandering  Jew”  which  I  have  never 
read. 

Give  my  love  to  all.  Kiss  my  pretty  cousins  for  me,  and  never 
doubt  rny  affection  for  yourself.  You  are  unjust  if  you  do. 

I  direct  this  to  Macon,  where  I  think  you  will  be.  Your  af¬ 
fectionate  cousin,  Turner  Vaughan. 


Maggie  Vaughan  married  Robert  Walker  Aug  .  15,  1864. 
He  had  been  severely  wounded  at  Njew  Hope  Church  and  re¬ 
leased  from  duty.  They  made  their  home  on  his  Mississippi  plan¬ 
tation.  After  the  war,  he  was  ordained  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
by  Bishop  Burgess  of  Illinois. 

Turner  Vaughan  wrote  Ginnie  he  wanted  some  books  to  read. 
“Macaria’,  by  Augusta  Evans,  was  printed  on  wall  paper  and  had 
created  a  sensation.  The  books  published  in  the  South  were  on 
very  inferior  paper  but  any  book  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
soldiers.  Victor  Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables”  was  read  and  Southern 
soldiers  dubbed  “Lee’s  Miserables.” 

Turner  Vaughan,  in  a  moment  of  depression: 
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4th  Ala.  Regt.,  October  11,  1864  ....  Cousin  Ginnie, 

\ ou  write  a  most  characteristic  letter;  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  \our  last  has  just  reached  me.  I  must  neces¬ 
sarily  write  very  little  this  morning,  for  we  have  everything  pack¬ 
ed  up  and  ready  to  leave.  VVe  move  about  so  much  of  late  that  the 
order,  “Be  ready  to  march,”  excites  no  surprise  and  but  few  con¬ 
jectures. 

We  had  a  considerable  battle  last  Friday  in  which  we  drove 
back  the  enemy  and  captured  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  Three  were 
wounded  in  our  company.  ITad  this  been  my  first  battle,  I  would 
give  you  a  more  detailed  account,  but  battles  have  become  so  com¬ 
mon  that  little  notice  is  taken  of  them,  after  they  are  over. 

I  he  first  battle  of  Manassas,  which  was  written  and  talked 
about  so  much,  which  made  so  many  heroes,  was  a  mere  skirmish 
to  those  which  are  now  of  almost  weekly  occurrence.  I  remember 
that  for  many  months  after  that  battle  one  could  hardly  ap¬ 
proach  a  group  of  soldiers  without  hearing  something  of  what  they 
or  their  regiment  did.  Now  a  battle  is  fought,  it  is  discussed 
around  the  camp  fire  at  night,  an  official  report  of  it  is  read  in 
the  morning  papers,  and  there  it  ends. 

Before  this  reaches  you,  Grant  will  perhaps  have  made  another 
attack  on  Richmond.  The  presidential  election  is  near,  and  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  before  it  arrives. 

My  dear  cousin,  are  you  not  very  tired  of  this  war?  The 
life  I  lead  is  so  very  different  to  that  in  which  I  was  reared,  it  is 
so  antagonistic  to  my  nature,  that  sometimes  when  I  think  of  its 
probable  duration  for  four  or  five  years  to  come,  I  am  nearly 
overcome  by  its  depressing  weight,  and  would  at  times  almost 
welcome  the  bullet  which  terminated  so  much  trouble,.  But  this 
is  unmanly!  A  soldier  should  try  to  be  cheerful.  Well,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  I  make  myself  as  well  if  not  better  contented  than  most 
soldiers. 

The  magnitude  of  that  for  which  we  are  contending  braces 
me  up,  and  makes  me  willing  to  endure  all  things,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  degrading  terms  of  our  enemy.  Yet  there  are  times 
when  the  heart  is  sick,  sick  of  this  life  in  the  wilderness,  this  ab¬ 
sence  of  pleasures,  comforts,  friends,  of  the  beauties  of  social  and 
family  circles,  this  weary  pilgrimage  of  freedom! 

Our  Division  is  now  on  the  North  side  of  the  James  River, 

6  or  7  miles  from  Richmond.  We  left  Petersburg  two  weeks  ago. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Aunt  White  since  then.  Poor  Petersburg! 
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I  feel  almost  as  much  for  it  as  I  would  for  my  own  home!  It  is 
veiy  much  damaged.  Grant  seems  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure 
in  throwing  shells  over  our  breastworks  into  the  city. 

1  am  receiving  letters  pretty  regularly  from  home.  I  had  one 
today  from  Fred,  he  writes  he  had  just  had  one  from  Henry.  He  was 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  doing  well.  You  will  please  give  my  love  to 
Grandma,  Aunt  Alice  and  all  my  relatives.  When  you  write  to 
cousin,  always  send  her  my  love.  Where  is  she  now?  Assuring  you, 
my  deal  cousin,  of  my  continued  affection  and  the  fact  that  your 
letters  afford  me  very  great  pleasure,  1  remain  as  ever,  Very  truly 
your  cousin,  P.  T.  Vaughan.” 

Waverly  Dugger  wrote  just  before  his  capture: 

“Nashville,  Dec.  9th,  1864.... Dear  Mother  and  Sister, 

We  are  battering  at  the  gates  of  Nashville,  after  an  unexampled 
march  and  miracles  of  hardship  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  our 
whole  army. 

We  have  reached  a  better  country  than  we  have  been  in  for 
12  months.  White  and  myself  are  perfectly  well.  We  lost  some 
of  our  gallant  men  at  Franklin;  none  of  our  battery.  I  wish  I 
could  send  you  something  from  Tennessee  (a  nice  mule,  etc.). 
The  people  are  very  friendly  right  here,  be  not  uneasy.  Kiss  Sis¬ 
ter.  Love  to  all. 

I  write  by  the  camp  fire,  2  o’clock  at  night.  Your  devoted 
son,  Waverly. 

Regards  to  our  neighbors  and  Mrs.  Wheeler.” 


The  next  news  from  her  sons  aunt  Alice  received  with  mixed 
feelings,  consternation  and  dread  predominating.  A  telegram  from 
Prentiss  Ingraham  (  the  author)  to  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dugger: 

THE  SOUTHERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES 
J.  R.  Dowell,  Gen.  Supt.  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  Morris,  Pres’t  Richmond,  Va. 

Received  at  (Jan.  1865  at - o’clock - minutes. 

By  telegraph  from  Columbus  16  To  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dugger 

Care  H.  P.  Morris 

White  is  well.  Wave  was  captured  in  Tennessee. 

8-300  Prentiss  Ingraham 

B.  J.  Duncan  was  one  of  the  first  volunteers  and  listed  as 
a  private  in  Capt.  Goldsby’s  Co.,  Barbiere’s  Batt.,  Ala.  Cav.  A 
medical  board,  June  8,  1864,  Hdqrs.  Hospital,  Selma,  certified 
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that  they  had  carefully  examined  Benj.  J.  Duncan,  Prvt.,  Capt. 
Goldsby’s  Co.  at  Cahaba,  Ala.,  Brigade  detached,  army,  Polk's,  and 
found  him  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier  in  the  field 
because  of  constitutional  debility  and  much  prostration.  Recom¬ 
mended  he  be  detailed  in  Commissary  Dept,  as  clerk. 

(signed)  Surgeons:  Virginius  B.  Silis,  Alexander  Hart,  J.  Murray 
Rogers. 

He  was  in  the  Commissary  Dept,  when  Gen.  Hindman  was  in 
Selma,  the  summer  of  1864.  Gen.  Hindman  appointed  him  on  his 
staff  with  rank  of  Major. 

Bun  wrote  from  the  “Trans-Miss.  Dept.  Headquarters,  2  miles 
from  Vaiden,  Sept.  16,  1864.  .  .  .My  dear  Wife, 

My  inclinations  still  permit  me  to  write  you  from  this  point. 
I  thought  my  last  letter  would  have  been  received  by  you  about 
the  time  I  would  leave  for  the  river.  By  unavoidable' circum¬ 
stances.,  we  are  still  here.  Gen.  Hindman  arrived  yesterday  with 
his  family;  we  propose  leaving  for  the  river  Wednesday.  His 
family  nil  hav;c  been  sick,  his  little  daughter  died  at  Brandon,  and 
his  family  being  sick  detained  us. 

I  am  satisfied  we  will  be  at  some  trouble,  we  have  too  much 
freight  for  the  boats  we  have  at  the  river,  still  I  am  very  sanguine 
of  success.  The  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the  precarious  situation  of 
everything  makes  me  more  anxious  to  be  successful.  1  see  as  I 
did  before  leaving  you,  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  make 
some  effort  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

It  is  no  pleasure  for  me  to  leave  you,  it  is  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity  for  our  independence.  I  am  satisfied  to  undergo  the  hardship 
and  risk  if  I  only  knew  you  to  be  contented  and  happy. 

I  have  been  here  16  days;  every  day  I  go  to  the  postoffice, 
hoping  to  hear  of  you,  believing' you  have  received  some  letter 
which  stated  the  cause  of  delay,  and  you  would  write  me  here.  I 
hope,  however,  if  you  have  not  written,  you  can  find  some  chance 
to  write  oftener. 

I  will  write  once  before  I  cross  the  river,  and  send  the  letter 
back  by  Cain  or  Jim.  Write  Ginnie  before  you  go  to  Selma,  to 
come  over  and  assist  you  in  moving.  You  had  also  better  write 
Dr.  Billie  Solla,  and  be  certain  of  your  house  before  you  go  down. 
Be  cautious  with  the  drayman  in  packing  and  receiving  the  gpods; 
much  may  be  stolen  . 

I  have  had  a  lonesome  time  here,  though  ladies  have  tried 
hard  to  make  us  feel  at  home.  We  have  made  many  acquain- 
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tances,  and  some  have  been  useful,  and  given  us  many  little  deli¬ 
cacies  that  we  could  not  lind  in  the  country.  I  have  written  six 
letters  to  you.  Hope  you  received  my  last,  as — 1  sent  memorandum 
of  lost  tobacco  which  I  requested  Milton  to  collect  and  pay  over 
to  you — $2860.04 — from  the  express  company. 

I  am  very  busy  today,  but  will  write  you  again.  Many  kisses 
and  love  to  all.  Truly,  B.  J.  Duncan.” 


“Shreveport,  La.,  Sunday,  Oct.  30,  1864  .  .  .  My  dear  Wife, 

1  have  another  opportunity  of  writing  you  by  Dr.  Owens  of 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  who  leaves  here  tomorrow  or  next  day. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday,  our  wagons  today,  and  I  feel 
quite  relieved  after  our  arduous  trip.  When  we  leave  this  point 
is  more  than  i  can  ■  :  ■  :  we  have  to  procure  transportation. 

I  wrote  you  from  Hamburg,  Ark.  by  Mr.  Goldsby,  who  would 
stop  a  few  days  in  Selma.  I  also  had  Mrs.  Wat  Vaughan  to  write, 
whom  1  fortunately  met,  spent  the  night  with  them;  found  Dr.  Wat 
much  dissatisfied  with  Arkansas,  and  determined  to  move  as  soon 
as  he  can  possibly  do  so.  He  has  an  extra  poor  place,  but  doing 
well  in  his  practice.  His  wife  is  a  fine  lady,  and  they  have  four 
children. 

I  also  called  to  see  Mrs.  Hamersley’s  mother,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
in  Minden,  La.  Her  brother,  Alonzo,  was  in  Mexico.  I  told  her 
Anna’s  condition  and  her  desire  to  get  home.  Saw  Dotie  and  found 
them  well.  I  did  not  stay  more  than  an  hour.  They  have  not 
been  in  Yankee  or  Confederate  lines  and  hardly  know  what  war  is. 

Our  army  over  on  their  side  is  extremely  destructive  to  our 
planters.  The  impressment  laws  give  the  power  to  any  squad  of 
men  to  impress.  They  do  it  without  showing  any  authority;  they 
generally  take  everything  in  the  shape  of  horses,  mules,  cows,  corn; 
in  fact,  they  break  the  planter  entirely  up,  without  leaving  him  the 
means  of  moving  away.  Many  will  starve,  especially  in  Arkansas. 

1  have  spoken  of  “we”  having  arrived.  I  must  qualify  by  saying 
C'apt.  Calhoun,  Alford  and  myself.  Gen.  T.  C.  Hindman  we  left  at 
Vaiden,  Miss.— have  not  heard  yet  whether  he  has  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  or  not.  We  met  salt  wagons  coming  to  Lake 
Bestine  and  employed  them  to  come  through  to  this  point  where 
we  could  wait  for  Gen.  Hindman  without  losing  our  chance  of 
getting  here. 

You  must  have  Milton  collect  the  claim  left  with  him.  Write 
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to  Rapa,  tell  him  to  advance  you  all  the  money  needed.  I  believe 
the  war  will  last  until  all  the  property  left  in  the  country  becomes 
woithless.  1  do  not  believe  Confederate  money  will  be  redeemed. 
You  must  call  on  papa  to  supply  you  with  everything  needed;  bor¬ 
row  money  and  get  your  supplies  of  him.  I  will  be  glad  to  pay 
your  indebtedness.  If  Judson  leaves  Selma,  be  sure  to  have  my 
store  furniture  taken  care  of,  2  iron  safes,  2  showcases,  2  desks,  1 
arm  chair,  6  stools,  water  bucket,  coal  scuttle  and  etc. 

This  city  is  now  the  capital  of  the  state.  Gen.  Smith’s  head¬ 
quarters  also.  Gen.  Buckner  is  at  Alexandria.  Gen.  Magruder 
with  Gen.  Forney,  Polignac  and  other  Generals  1  do  not  know  are 
at  Camden,  Ark.  Gen.  Price  is  in  Mo.  with  a  large  army.  I 
think  Magruder’s  army  will  soon  move  on  Little  Rock  and  enter 
Mo. 

Write  me  at  San  xMitonia.  I  will  make  arrangements'~to  have 
the  letters  forwarded.  Write  by  every  chance.  I  have  had  nothing 
from  you  since  Sept  1st.  I  will  write  Clint  and  Judge  Cotton 
this  evening,  (Clinton,  his  brother,  had  married  Judge  Cotton’s 
daughter  and  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Speights  Texas  Vols.  Infantry, 
Likens  Battalion,  Co.  F.) 

Take  good  care  of  yourself.  I  want  to  find  you  looking  as 
pretty  as  ever  when  I  return.  Kiss  the  baby  a  thousand  times 
and  accept  one  for  every  mile  that  separates  us.  Love  to  Ginnie. 
Tell  her  to  write.  Joe  has  chills.  I  am  better  and  getting  well. 
God  bless  you.  Goodbye,  B..  J.  Duncan. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  papa  for  money  or  supplies.  I  will  re¬ 
pay  it  with  interest.  Do  not  suffer  for  anything  that  Confederate 
money  will  buy.  My  horse  continues  in,  good  order.  I  will  get 
a  buggy  here.” 


Sue  received  a  gift  and  a  hurried  note  from  her  father-in- 
law:  “Nbv.  21,  1864  .  .  .  Dear  Sue,  I  send  you  20  sacks  of  flour 
to  have  stored;  we  may  in  case  of  a  raid  have  to  fall  back  and 
help  you  eat  it.  Also  send  you  a  quarter  of  beef,  some  turnips 
and  potatoes.  I  have  been  ill  for  five  or  six  days;  too  sick  to  write. 
Our  respects  &c,  M.  M.  Duncan.” 

Six  days  after  this  note,  Marcus  Monroe  Duncan  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  Plis  devoted  wife,  Harriet,  had  nursed  him  night  and  day. 
The  same  disease  caused  her  death  a  week  later.  Sue  grieved  for 
these  loving  friends.  She  had  visited  them  constantly — felt  that 
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their  home  was  hers.  Who  could  ever  take  their  place  in  her  af¬ 
fections? 

Marcus  Monroe  Duncan  was  successful  and  handsome — con¬ 
sidered  the  best  dressed  man  in  Talladega  County.  He  seldom  had 
to  buy  anything,  he  raised  nearly  everything  he  needed,  and -al¬ 
ways  sold  at  a  profit.  On  his  plantation  was  a  horsepower  gin,  and 
he  ginned  cotton  for  toll.  His  warehouses  and  smokehouses  were 
full.  He  left  piles  of  cotton— enough,  if  properly  managed,  to  have 
made  every  member  of  his  family  well  off.  He  was  so  trusted 
that  in  any  trade  his  word  was  sufficient  security.  Although  in 
politics  a  Whig,  every  son  he  had  was  in  the  Confederate  service 
except  Marcus,  Jr.,  only  eleven  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Whenever  he  came  to  town,  his  original  wit  and  lively  pun¬ 
gent  jokes  drew  a  crowd.  Once  he  was  summoned  to  appear  in 
Court  as  a  witness;  he  refused  to  go,  so  two  men  were  sent  to  bring 
him.  With  one  on  one  side  of  him  and  one  on  the  other,  he  said, 
“You  remlind  me  of  two  thieves  with  honesty  in  custody.” 

Once  he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  buy  some  slaves.  There  was 
a  large  powerful  black  negro  there  called  “Run  Away  Jim”  who 
never  staid  with  a  master,  so  no  one  wanted  him.  Jim  took  a  fancy 
to  M.  M.  Duncan  and  begged,  “Please  buy  me,  Sir.”  “N]o,  you 
would  only  cause  trouble.”  The  negro  answered,  “I  will  never 
run  away  from  you.”  He  was  bought.  Part  of  the  trip  home  was 
made  by  water  and  the  boat  caught  fire.  Marcus  Duncan  could 
not  swim.— “Run  away  Jim”  swam  with  his  new  owner  to  the  shore, 
the  next  day  bringing  a  wallet  of  money  Mr.  Duncan  had  had 
around  his  belt,  the  bills  dried  and  not  one  missing.  He  proved  a 
most  obedient,  valuable  and  devoted  servant. 

The  forces  of  Gen.  Hindman  were  frustrated  in  their  attempt 
to  cross  the  river,  and  Bun  Duncan  was  captured.  Through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Uncle  Robert  Montague,  he  was  paroled,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1864  returned  to  Selma. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


The  Defence  and  Capture  of  Selma,  Alabama 
April  2,  1865 

“Swift  as  a  weaver’s  shuttle, 

Truly  and  quickly  cast — - 
Every  day  is  woven 
Into  the  silent  past: 

Into  the  wondrous  fabric 
Go  all  the  love  and  hate 
All  in  a  fadeless  pattern 
Lasting  and  intricate.” 


ISIT  New  Orleans,  Chattanooga,  Montgomery  and  Rich¬ 


mond.  The  feeling  of  the  past,  Southern  past,  penetrates 


your  consciousness — men  and  women  rise  before  you.  Monu¬ 
ments,  memorials,  sentimental  and  warlike,  stir  the  mind  and  re¬ 
call  days  of  thrilling  episodes. 

Try  to  associate  war  with  Selma.  Impossible!  Surely  this  is 
not  a  place  to  interest  the  student  of  battles!  This  exquisitely 
lovely,  peaceful  little  city,  with  its  broad  streets,  over-arching  trees, 
beautiful  homes  and  flowing  river!  True,  a  Confederate  monument, 
near  the  cemetery  marks  events  of  long  ago,  but  so  imperceptibly 
the  impression  of  quiet  beauty  is  not  disturbed. 

Yet,  deep  in  the  heart  of  Selma,  is  the  recollection  of  a  day, 
tragic  dramatic,  so  vitally  gripping,  that  even  Federal  telegrams 
record  its  throbs. 

Selma  was  the  site  of  the  Confederate  Navy  yards,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederate  arsenal  and  foundry  shops,  second  only 
in  importance  to  Richmond. 

There  are  no  descriptive  Confederate  records  of  the  battle  of 
Selma.  Its  capture  took  place  on  a  day  when  other  far  more  dis¬ 
astrous  events  were  happening.  It  went  down  with  the  Confeder¬ 
acy,  on  that  same  Sunday,  when  a  hurried  messenger  whispered 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, — “Richmond  must  be  evac¬ 
uated.”  Gen.  Lee,  on  that  same  evening  under  cover  of  darkness, 
left  Petersburg  and  marched  towards  Appomattox. 
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The  Federal  reports,  give  a  perfect  picture  of  the  storming 
oi  the  works,  but  uninformed  as  to  the  number  opposed  to  them  or 
*  e  °  lcc'rs  m  command  there.  The  war  map  numbered  (1)  The 
Arsenal  (2)  Nitre  Works  (3)  Stockade  Prison  (4)  Naval  Foundry 
(  )  C  S.  A.  lotindry  (6)  C.  S.  A.  Foundry  Castings  (7)  C  S  A 
l’oum  ry  Railroad  Car  Wheels,  etc.  (8)  C.  S.  A.  Warehouse  (9)  C 
S  A  Warehouse  Cotton  (10)  Railroad  Repair  and  Machine  Shop 
(11)  lowder  Mill  (12)  Powder  Magazine  (13)  Railroad  Engine 
Houses  (14)  Railroad  Depots  (15)  Coal  Shiites  (16)  Barracks. 

i  he  stores  deposited  there  were  to  be  drawn  out  for  requisi¬ 
tion,  designated  in  Section  5,  Ordnance  Regulations,  C.  S.  A. 

The  Confederate  Government  sent  to  Selma  Capt.  Ebenezer 
barrand,  who  had  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  Fort  Pickens. 

nder  him  the  naval  foundry  was  constructed  and  put  in  working 
order.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to  Mobile— Capt.  Cates- 
by  Jones  took  his  place. 


The  works,  strongly  fortified,  consisted  of  a  heavy  line  of 
earthworks,  8  to  12  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base 
with  a  ditch  in  front  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep.,  partly  filled  with 
watei.  A  stockade  or  picket  of  heavy  posts,  placed  firmly  in  the 
ground,  5  feet  high  and  sharpened  at  the  ends  were  in  front  of  this 
ditch.  There  were  also  four  heavy  forts  with  artillery  mounted  and 
covering  the  ground.  The  ground  was  rough  with  a  fence  and  deep 
ravine  to  cross  before  reaching  the  works. 

Selma  was  strongly  fortified  with  two  continuous  lines  of  par¬ 
apets  and  redoubts,  the  outer  one  with  a  continuous  stockade  on  the 
glacis  extending  from  river  to  river  below  the  city. 

The  gunboat,  Tennessee,  was  built  here,  though  its  armor  of 
roalroad  iron  was  put  on  at  Mobile,  the  city  it  defended. 

The  Lady  Slocumb,  the  famous  “8”  Columbiad,  cast  of  Ala. 
iron  at  Selma  was.  mounted  at  Spanish  Fort,  Mobile.  Every  man 
who  fired  it  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  his  place  quickly  taken 
by  other  members  of  5th  Co.,  Slocumb’s  Battery  Battalion,  Wash¬ 
ington  Artillery.  It  was  dismantled  April  4,  1865  by  the  concen- 
tiated  fire  of  more  than  25  opposing  guns,  and  now  rests  in  New 
Orleans  in  front  of  the  Washington  Artillery  Museum. 

This  section  was  defended  by  Gen.  Roddy’s  Cavalry,  so  de¬ 
pleted  and  in  such  deplorable  condition  in  1864,  that  the  entire 
force  was  placed  under  the  commland  of  Gen.  N).  B.  Forrest,  con¬ 
sidered  the  supreme  genius  produced  by  the  war.  A  wizard  in 
the  saddle,  a  man  of  superhuman  strength,  he  performed  miracles 
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in  action.  A  price  was  put  upon  his  head,  “Take  that  brigand, 
dead  or  alive.” 

The  army  given  him  was  chiefly  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  Missouri.  Ross’  brigade  was  from  Texas  and 
retained  for  picket  duty.  The  infantry  were  in  rags,  mostly  bare¬ 
footed;  in  winter  they  bandaged  their  bleeding  feet  with  pieces  of 
cloth  or  blanket.  Rumors  were  that  the  men  on  furlough  would 
never  be  recalled,  that  their  cause  was  lost,  desertions  were  fre¬ 
quent.  Gen.  Forrest  spent  January,  February  and  March,  1865,  in 
combining  several  regiments  into  one.  Gen.  Chalmers  of  Miss, 
was  in  command  of  the  first  division,  Gen.  Abraham  Buford  of 
Kentucky  the  2nd,  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Jackson  of  Tenn.,  the  3rd.  Col. 
Robert  McCulloch,  with  the  2nd  Missouri,  was  to  report  directly 
to  him. 

A  Federal  communication  March  4,  1865: 

“Forrest  with  his  command  is  now  recuperating  down  the  line 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  with  headquarters  at  West  Point; 
he  has  in  all  from  6000  to  8000  men  under  Generals  Jackson,  Mc¬ 
Culloch  and  Chalmers.  I  should  like  to  add  the  cavalry  which  I 
have  here  to  your  cavalry  under  Gen.  Wilson  and  sweep  down  upon 
and  make  a  final  clean  out  of  Forrest  and  his  forces.” 

“Major  Gen.  Thomas,  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  in 
this  military  district,  ordered  all  services  of  the  Episcopal  church 
discontinued  throughout  the  Diocese  of  Ala.”  (Mar.  1865 — St.  Pauls 
Parish  Register) 

Bishop  Wilmer  was  arrested,  placed  in  jail,  the  authorities  no¬ 
tified:  “What  shall  we  do  with  him?”.  .  .“Turn  him  loose,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  requires  a  Bishop  to  pray  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Federal  plans  were  not  fully  known  to  the  Confederates 
when  scouts  reported  to  Gen.  Forrest  a  concentration  of  Federal 
troops  near  Waterloo,  Ala.,  with  Selma  as  the  objective. 

Gen.  Wilson  commanded  the  flower  of  Gen.  Thomas’  army: 
moved  southward  to  Elyton  (now  li’ham)  his  two  lines  of  march 
towards  Russellville  and  Tuscaloosa. 

Gen.  Forrest’s  plan  was  to  put  Jackson  and  Chalmers  in  Wil¬ 
son’s  rear,  while  he  and  Gen.  Adams  with  a  small  force  held  him  in 
front.  This  plan  might  have  defeated  Wilson  if  the  courier  with 
Forrest’s  orders,  had  not  been  captured,  April  1st,  near  Randolph. 
Gen.  Wilson  prevented  Chalmers  and  Jackson  from  forming 
a  junction.  The  Cahaba  river  was  high  from  unprecedented  rains. 
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Reuben  Vaugiian  Kidd, 


Soldier  of  the  Confederacy 


Gen.  Jackson  would  have  crossed  the  bridge  at  Centreville 
had  it  not  been  that  Gen.  McCook  defeated  him  in  several 
engagements,  giving  Wilson  .time  to  burn  the  bridge.  Gen.  Jack- 
son  finally  succeeded  in  eluding  Gen.  McCook,  and  without 
pausing  endeavored  to  join  Gen.  Forrest  in  Selma,  but  not  a  man  of 
the  whole  division  got  in  the  works.  When  they  reached  Dixie  Sta¬ 
tion  April  3,  Selma  had  been  captured  and  they  made  their  way 
to  Marion. 

Gen.  Chalmers  never  reached  Selma.  Only  one  of  his  brigades 
Armstrong’s,  with  about  1500  men  got  into  the  works.  Ross’ 
brigade  a  remnant  of  Roddy’s,  Lyon’s  battalion  of  Kentuckians 
r orrest  s  escort  and  Rucker’s  were  all  the  Confederate  soldiers' 
about  3000,  that  defended  Selma. 

federal  Record:  “The  morning  of  the  1st  we  moved  at  5:30 
o  clock  from  our  camp  near  Randolph,  and  after  passing  through 
that  place,  our  advance  struck  the  enemy  and  began  skirmishing 
all  the  time;  our  column  was  scarcely  halted  until  we  arrived  at  a 
little  station  on  the  R.  R.  (Dixie,  at  Ebenezer  Church)  where  we 

lournl  the  enemy  in  force  and  seemingly  determined  to  make  a 
stand.” 

f  orrest,  now  knowing  that  his  plan  of  front  and  rear  attack 
had  been  frustrated,  attempted  to  check  that  magnificent  body  of 
troops,  the  atfair  at  Dixie  being  the  hottest  and  briefest  of  the  war. 
Roddy  gave  way  in  disorder.  He  took  the  path  of  discretion,  at 
Goldsby’s  crossroads,  not  the  road  into  Selma  the  afternoon  of 
April  2nd.  Forrest  was  superb  but  swept  back  into  the  woods.  He 
made  his  escape  by  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  King  Philip,  jumping 
completely  over  a  gun  carriage.  Wounded,  he  arrived  in  Selma  with 
a  few  of  his  escort  and  command.  He  informed  Gen.  Taylor,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  there,  that  unless  reinforcements  arrived,  the 
town  was  doomed.  Gen.  Taylor  left  Selma  as  fast  as  the  noon  train 
could  take  him. 


At  the  moment  of  assault,  Forrest  and  Gen.  Adams  were  in 
the  telegraph  office,  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  his  generals,  when 
a  negro  boy  came  screaming:  “The  Yankees  is  cum.”  Both 
bounded  down  the  steps,  sprang  into  their  saddles;  Adams,  on  a 
fresh  horse,  made  a  Quick  escape;  Forrest,  after  several  desperate 
encounters,  fled  through  the  Beach  swamp,  and  reached  Marion 
suffering  from  painful  wounds. 

Gen.  Armstrong  was  in  actual  command.  His  men  fought 
dismounted,  the  horses  being  held  in  the  rear,  one  holder  to  every 
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Dk.  Samukl  Watkins  Vaughan 

“Saddle  two  horses,  Jim,  load  the  guns,  we  are  going 
to  Selma  today." 
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four  horses.  About  a  mile  distant,  to  the  rear  of  Armstrong’s  bri¬ 
gade,  on  a  slight  elevation,  was  an  earthwork  on  which  Coupee’s 
Battery  of  kield  Artillery  was  stationed.  Their  guns  were  muzzle- 
loaders;  the  mother  of  S.  W.  Johns  carried  water  for  them  to  swab 
their  guns  until  the  Captain  ordered  her  home. 

Selma  determined  that  the  town  should  be  defended.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  every  man  who  could  walk,  every  boy  who  could  shoulder  a 
musket,  returned  soldiers,  refugees,  workmen  from  the  shops,  took 
their  appointed  places  in  the  defences,  armed  and  equipped  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  civilized  modern  warfare. 

1  he  continuous  tramp  on  the  Summeriield  road  early  Sunday 
awakened  Dr.  Wat  Vaughan.  He  made  a  quick  decision:  “Saddle 
two  horses,  Jim,  load  the  guns,  we  are  going  to  Selma  today.” 

David,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  got  his  ri lie,  saddled  his  little  pony 
Beauregarde,  and  met  his  father  at  the  gate:  “Pa,  I’m  going,  too.” 
“All  right,  son.”  Then,  the  man,  the  boy  and  the  negro,  in  advance 
of  the  Federal  army,  galloped  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  take 
them,  to  light  for  Selma! 

They  met  some  of  Gen.  Forrest’s  men,  entered  with  them, 
and  joined  Capt.  Benjamin  Harrison’s  Summeriield  Militia.  The 
militia  totalled  about  1800  or  2000;  they  had  no  uniforms,  no 
drilling.  “A  rough  looking  squad”,  said  David,  “just  the  same,  we 
gaye  them  what  Paddy  gave  the  drum  before  we  were  overrun.” 
They  were  to  hold  the  works  on  the  left  and  were  strung  out  ten 
feet  or  even  greater  lengths  apart.  The  Federals  were  a  double 
line  carrying  rifles  repeating  seven  times! 

The  First  Miss.  Regiment  was  located  where  the  Summerfield 
road  crossed  the  breastworks;  they  had  no  support  on  their  left,  the 
breastworks  turning  at  right  angles  from  the  way  they  were  front¬ 
ing  and  they  faced  the  Lightning  Brigade . 

Bun  Duncan,  in  Confederate  uniform,  with  a  pistol  and  the 
silver-mounted  gun  of  Reuben  Vaughan,  Jr’s,  came  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  departure. 

“Sue,  it  looks  bad.  Don’t  worry.  Keep  a  stout  heart.  We 
will  do  our  best.  Have  the  dinner  ready,  we  will  be  here.  Good¬ 
bye.”  In  a  flash  he  was  gone. 

The  dinner  was  prepared  by  Joe  and  the  servants  for  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  and  some  of  his  command,  Bun’s  Talladega  friends  who 
were  in  the  expected  reinforcements. 

The  Federals  approached  about  three  P.  M.  The  fate  of  Selma 
hung  in  the  balance! 
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At  five  P.  M.  came  the  order  to  charge.  The  line  moved  for¬ 
ward  promptly.  As  they  uncovered  the  hill  600  yards  from  the 
earthworks,  the  waiting  Confederates  opened  a  rapid  and  destruct¬ 
ive  fire  of  musketry  and  well  directed  artillery  from  the  Point 
Coupee  Battery.  The  foe  moved  nearer,  answering  back  with  a 
rapid  fire  from  their  Spencer  rifles  so  galling  that  Armstrong  lost  17 
m,en  in  less  than  five  minutes,  but  they  did  not  go  over  the  works  on 
the  first  dash,  the  famous  Lightning  Brigade  was  repulsed  twice. 
John  T.  Moseley,  Co.  F.,  1st  Miss.  Cavalry,  said,  “We  thought  we 
were  getting  the  advantage  when  a  shell  exploded  amongst  the 
horses  and  they  stampeded;  thus  a  break  was  made  through  the 
militia  on  the  left,  which  placed  the  Federals  in  the  rear  of  Arm¬ 
strong.  ”  Forward  the  entire  line  started  with  a  bound,  yelling, 
shooting  and  all  pushing  forward  under  a  most  terrific  cannonade 
and  a  perfect  storm  of  bullets  until  they  cleared  the  high  picket 
fence,  crossed  the  ditch,  scaled  the  high  earthworks  and  planted 
their  regimental  standard  on  the  defenses  of  Selma!  The  Confed¬ 
erates  were  fighting  stubbornly,  clubbing  them  with  their  guns,  when 
loud  and  clear  came  Gen.  Armstrong’s  order: 

“Get  to  your  horses,  men,  if  you  can.  We  are  surrounded|.” 
The  defenders  of  Selma  fled  in  all  directions,  the  workmen  throwing 
away  their  guns  as  they  ran. 

Gen.  Upton,  U.  S.  A.,  dashed  through  the  works,  mistook  his 
own  men  until  they  signalled,  then  with  his  mounted  troops  pur¬ 
sued  the  flying  Confederates  so  closely  that  every  man  at  the 
works  became  a  prisoner  except  those  who  got  away  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion. 

In  the  town  a  deadly  silence  reigned  all  afternoon;  every  wo¬ 
man  was  rolling  bandages  and  getting  ready  hospital  supplies.  Many 
were  in  the  Female  Institute,  now  the  old  Courthouse.  B.  j.  Duncan’s 
Store  and  other  buildings  being  prepared  for  the  wounded.  Cots 
and  pallets  were  made  ready,  food  and  water  placed  for  instant 
use,  everything  that  love  could  prompt  was  done. 

Joe  had  the  dinner  waiting.  Time"  passed,  the  delay  became 
ominous  and  full  of  dread.  Patsy,  a  little  negro,  had  stationed 
herself  on  the  gatepost  in  front.  From  this  vantage  point  she 
came  every  few  minutes  to  report. 

Five  o’clock  ....  “Boom,  boom,  boom”  .  .  oh,  the  noise! 
Women  clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears,  some  folded  them  in 
prayer:  “O,  Dear  God,  be  merciful  to  our  loved  ones.”  .  .  .  . 
then  the  firing,  back  and  forth,  suddenly  yells  of  victory  rever- 
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beiated  through  every  nook  and  cranny  ...  the  city  was  in  turmoil! 

All  rushed  to  the  front  porches  and  street  and  saw  riderless 
roaming  horses,  wounded,  tearing  down  the  road  in  maddened 
teiror,  reins  hanging  loose,  blankets  slipping,  going  pell  rnell  down 
to  the  river.  Immediately  following  were  a  half  dozen  splendidly 
mounted  cavalry  firing  at  fleeing  men! 

Back  to  their  homes  ran  the  people,  closing  doors  to  keep 
out  the  horror;  they  thought  the  Yankees  had  shot  and  killed  the 
Confederates  on  those  riderless  horses! 

latsy,  wild  with  terror,  eyes  popped  and  arms  waving  like  a 
windmill,  came  screaming,  “The  Yankees  is  cummin’  in  here”  and 
fell  sprawling  to  the  floor. 

Mary  Allen  ran  for  her  Bible,  opened  it,  and  began  hysterically 
screaming  out  the  words! 

“Hush,  Mary  Allen,”  said  Lizzie  Coleman,  “The  Yankees  will 
hear  you.” 

1  don  t  care  if  they  do”,  and  Mary  Allen  continued  reading 
at  the  top  of  her  voice. 


Sue  said,  “Quick,  Ginnie,  tell  Joe  to  throw  away  the  food.” 

Fannie  found  a  five  dollar  gold  piece,  rushed  with  it  to  Sue. 
“Hide  it,  Fannie,  Fm  afraid  to.”  Fannie  put  it  under  her  tongue 
and  kept  it  there  while  the  raiders  were  in  the  house.  Sue  met 
the  soldiers  who  flung  open  the  door.  They  spied  the  dinner  on 
the  table,  seated  themselves;  one  ran  to  the  street  and  sang  out:  “A 
fine  dinner  here,  come  on  in  boys!”  A  half  dozen  more  trooped  in, 
every  seat  was  filled,  some  standing  eating  from  the  sideboard,  and 
they  finished  the  meal  prepared  for  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  Bun’s 
Talladega  friends! 

“I  saw  them  all,”  said  Ginnie,  “As  I  went  to  call  Joe  to 
look  after  things.  Afterwards  they  went  to  the  piano  and  while 
one  played,  the  others  danced.  Some  of  them  pocketed  table  sil¬ 
ver;  everything  of  value  they  could;  opened  my  desk  and  scat¬ 
tered  all  my  letters,  destroyed  furniture  and  started  to' chop  up 
the  piano  when  Sue  found  an  army  officer,  who  ordered  them  out.” 

Generals  Grant,  Halleck  and  Rosecrans  denounced  soldiers 
who  looted  a  captured  town;  said  they  dishonored  their  uniforms. 
Gen.  Wilson,  a  fine  type  of  manhood,  did  his  best  to  stop  the  plun¬ 
dering  of  Selma;  but  the  order:  “Capture  all  rebels,  secure  all 
firearms”  was  the  excuse  for  entering  homes.  Victory  was  clouded 
by  the  most  disgraceful  conduct. 

Joe  had  buried  the  family  treasures  and  the  daguerreotypes. 
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Ginnie  took  the  cedar  tree  at  the  front  gate,  so  closely  cropped 
for  her  hiding  place.  She  sewed  her  rings  and  black  pearl  set 
in  a  dark  silk  bag  and  hung  it  in  the  tree,  and  insured  safety. 
Ginnie  made  a  belt  in  which  Sue  put  $500  in  gold  and  fastened  it 
around  her  waist.  Sue  escaped  personal  search  and  the  money  was 
saved  for  the  time  being.  Other  friends  fared  worse;  Mrs.  Phil- 
pott  sewed  money  in  her  skirt,  she  lost  both.  Mrs.  Tichenor 
put  Mr.  Tichenor ’s  watch  in  her  bosom;  she  was  compelled  to 
hand  it  over.  Mr.  Tom  Cunningham  put  a  sack  of  gold  in  his 
trousers;  he  lost  both. 

An  official  Federal  report:  “I  kept  ,  my  men  together  until 
after  we  went  into  camp,  did  not  permit  them  to  straggle  or 
plunder  the  captured  city,  although  quite  a  number  of  them,  follow¬ 
ing  the  general  example  did  find  their  way.” 

The  night  was  blood  curdling,  the  dead  only  quiet.  The 
soldiers  entered  saloons,  became  drunk  and  terrified  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  IllCiminations  lit  the  sky,  reflections  quivered  on  the  river. 
The  block,  from  Vaughan’s  corner  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  set  on  fire,  St.  Paul’s  Church  burned,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  doomed,  when  an  order  came  from  Gen.  Wilson:  uNo 
more  churches  burned”,  and  that  building  saved.  Every  man 
was  imprisoned  in  the  stockade,  located  north  ol  the  Selma  and 
Meridian  K.  R.  except  those  who  were  in  hiding  or  had  miraculously 
escaped  thru  the  swamps  “whar  nobody  ken  go  sep  dem  as  knows 
de  swamps.”  Bun  Duncan  hid  in  Mrs.  Shelley’s  orchard;  he  secret¬ 
ed  the  Reuben  Vaughan  gun  in  a  peach  tree  and  never  saw  it  after¬ 
wards.  Though  slightly  wounded  in  the  leg,  he  made  an  effort  to 
get  home,  was  captured  and  taken  to  the  stockade.  Bun  per¬ 
suaded  his  captor  to  take  him  to  his  superior  officer;  there  he  told 
how  unprotected  his  home  was,  his  wife  and  young  children  with 
only  a  negro’s  protection;  he  was  given  his  parole.  At  home  he 
found  Joe  had  been  treated  roughly;  to  make  him  tell  where  gold 
and  valuables  were,  he- was  yanked  up  with  a  rope.  Sue- had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  an  officer  to  stop  this,  others  threw  lighted 
balls  of  cotton  in  the  closets.  Joe  put  them  out  and  had  more  than 
he  could  handle,  when  Mr.  Duncan  ariived  and  tried  forcibly  to 
drive  them  away.  Bun  was  hit  on  the  forehead  with  a  revolver 
and  taken  back  to  the  stockade.  His  captor  interceded  for  him 
and  he  was  returned  home;  suffering  so  much,  Sue  made  him  go  to 

bed. 

Uncle  Wat,  Jim'  Jeff,  David  and  Capt.  Harrison,  in  the  dark- 
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ness  had  gotten  away  from  the  hordes  of  soldiers  and  taken  refuge 
in  Miss  Maggie  Peter’s  garden,  where  they  spent  the  night.  David 
Vaughan  said:  “Early  next  morning  we' came  out,  tired  and  hun- 
gry,  yes,  very  hungry.  We  walked  down  the  streets,  saw  soldiers 
drunk  and  asleep,  until  we  came  to  B.  J.  Duncan’s  home.  Mr. 
Duncan  was  in  bed,  a  very  noticeable  bump  on  his  forehead.  A 
soldier  came  in  and  saw  that  bloody  spot  .  .  “Hello,  old  fellow,  I 
see  you  got  a  lash!  .... 

\  es,  when  I  got  home  last  night,  I  found  a  lot  of  you  rascals 
plundering  and  one  of  you  struck  me  with  a  six  shooter.’  The 
soldier  too  busy  searching  for  valuables,  paid  no  further  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Duncan  swore  at  him  and  if  I  had  followed  my  inclina¬ 
tion,  I  would  have  shouted,  ‘Hooray’.  We  staid  a  week  then  rode 
to  Summer  field  on  some  very  thin  discarded  steed  Jim  Jeff  had 
picked  up.”  . 

Gen.  Wilson  was  kind  to  the  prisoners,  “Johnny  Rebs”  they 
were  called.  Officers  were  given  paroles,  many  homes  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  guards.  A  number  of  captured  men  escaped.  John  T. 
Moseley  and  Edward  Crawford,  grandsons  of  Ann  Carter  Vaughan 
Montague,  fled  into  the  woods.  Edward  was  killed  at  Dallas,  Ga.; 
John  T.  lost  his  clothing  and  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him  at 
Tuscumbia,  but  walked  to  Mississippi  and  arrived  home,  weary  and 
footsore. 

Major-Gen.  Thomas,  April  4,  1865,  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  J.  H.  Wilson,  Major-Gen.  Brevet,  commanding: 

uMy  corps  took  this  place  by  assault  late  on  the  evening  of 
the  2nd-  We  captured  20  field  guns,  2000  prisoners  besides  over 
2000  in  hospitals,  and  quantities  of  military  stores  of  all  kinds. 
Large  arsenals  and  foundries  with  their  machinery  are  in  my  pos¬ 
session.  intact.  1  shall  burn  them  today  with  everything  else  useful  to 
the  enemy.  1  have  already  destroyed  iron  works  north  of  here, 
eight  or  ten  in  all  and  very  extensive. 

It  is  my  desire  and  intention  to  hold  the  place  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  ....  If  I  can  keep  Forrest  west  of  the  Cahaba  till  I  have 
constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Alabama  river,  I  will  move  against 
him  or  Montgomery  as  circumstances  may  determine.  Operations 
westwards  towards  Montgomery  will  in  my  opinion  assist  Gen. 
Canby  most.” 

Brig-Gen.  Winslow,  in  command  of  the  city,  used  the  Weaver 
home  as  headquarters.  The  army  pitched  tents  between  the  stock¬ 
ade  and  the  main  part  of  town. 
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“About  7  P.  M.,”  said  a  Federal  officer,  “I  took  50  men  and 
drove  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  from  and  took  possession 
of  the  R.  R.  and  the  cotton  bale  defenses  surrounding  them,.” 

Pickets  guarded  all  entrances  to  the  town,  no  citizen  being 
allowed  to  leave  or  enter  under  any  pretext. 

'Phis  order  was  given  to  Gen.  Winslow:  “Before  burning 
arsenal  and  naval  foundry,  etc.,  secure  ropes,  tools,  materials  suf¬ 
ficient  to  construct  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Alabama  river.  Send 
parties  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shops  and  press  all  carpenters 
that  can  be  found  and  report  with  their  tools  to  Lieut.  Heywood, 
of  m,y  staff,  to  build  pontoons.” 

'  Still  showing  fighting  determination,  the  Confederate  move¬ 
ments  are  recorded  at  11  A.  M.,  April  4,  1865,  from  Demopolis: 
John  S.  Hope,  Asst.  Ins.  Gen.  to  Col.  E.  Surget,  AssR  Adj.  Gen., 
Meridian,  Miss  .... 

Colonel:  I  have  just  started  a  train  (special)  with  40,000  rations 
to  Uniontown  for  Gen.  Forrest.  Sent  Major  Chalmers  with  the 
dispatch  sent  by  you  for  Forrest  with  directions  to  instruct  fully 
the  courier  that  I  have  detained  at  Uniontown,  which  the  adj.  at 
that  place  informs  me  is  of  Forrest’s  escort  company.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  Chalmers  camped  last  night  at  Marion.  Negroes  com¬ 
ing  in  from  Cahaba  state  that  they  left  there  yesterday  morning, 
and  that  500  men  of  Armstrong’s  force  have  arrived  at  that  place. 
I  sent  down  on  the  railroad  with  the  rations  a  company  of  forty 
men.  I  have  no  apprehensions  about  the  train.  I  have  the  pon¬ 
toon  bridge  down.  Will  have  to  have  it  open  to  let  the  boats  pass 
up  and  down  the  river,  but  can  have  it  placed  in  position  again  in 
a  very  few  minutes. 

Was  not  able  to  get  any  man  here  to  place  in  the  works. 
Have  had  350  Enfield  guns  and  10  rounds  of  ammunition  returned 
from  McDowell’s. 

I  have  ordered  150  cavalry  under  Col.  Morton  to  report  here. 
I  will  arm  them  when  they  arrive,  which  I  suppose  will  be  this 
evening. 

Kjeep  me  posted  as  to  how  things  progress  at  Mobile  and  other 
points.  If  possible  allow  the  telegraph  operator  at  this  point  to 
rest  tonight  as  he  is  sick,  and  I  am  fearful  I  will  lose  him  alto¬ 
gether  if  he  is  kept  up  again  tonight. 


In  Selma,  Col.  Moore,  U,.  S.  A.,  camped  on  a  vacant  lot  near 
the  Duncan’s.  He  sent  an  orderly  to  get  permission  to  use  the 
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house  for  headquarters.  Sue  refused.  He  gave  her  until  next 
morning  to  reconsider  and  asked  if  she  desired  a  guard  for  the  night. 
She  refused  this.  The  next  day  he  came  in  person  to  see  her. 

Madam,  do  you  realize  that  my  request  was  merely  a  cour¬ 
tesy?  I  can  take  your  home  by  force.” 

“Only  by  force  shall  my  house  be  your  headquarters,”  answer¬ 
ed  Sue. 

I  ask  your  pardon.  I  admire  your  spirit.  Indeed,  I  am 
sorry  for  this  war  and  for  you  people.  Your  home  shall  not  be 
molested.” 

He  kept  his  word  and  was  obeyed.  At  one  time  while  he  was 
m  the  house,  he  caught  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  disturbing  the  child 
in  her  crib  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  house).  He  employed  Fannie 
to  do  odd  jobs  for  him,  and  later  she  went  to  Montgomery.  He 
asked  Sue  to  make  him  some  collars;  she  did  and  allowed  him  to 
pay  her  80c  each  for  them. 

With  the  $500  in  gold,  mules  and  a  covered  wagon  were  pro¬ 
cured  and  Bun  prepared  to  take  his  family  to  Texas.  The  raiders 
took  the  whole  outfit  and  they  were  left  without  money. 

One  night,  Bun  and  Major  Knox  were  planning  the  ways  and 
means  of  getting  to  Brazil.  Bun  said,  “Why,  we  haven’t  money 
enough  to  get  a  drink  and  there  is  a  new  saloon  in  town.” 

“I  will  treat  you,”  said  Sue. 

“You?  Where  did  you  get  any  money?” 

“Never  mind  where  it  came  from,  I  have  it.”  Sue  gave  them 
two  dollars  in  greenbacks;  they  went  down  town  and  had  a  drink 
apiece. 

Some  time  after  B.  J.  Duncan’s  store  was  vacated  by  the  sick 
and  wounded  Confederate  soldiers,  a  boat  came  up  the  river  from 
Philadelphia,  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  goods  and  Yankee  notions. 
A  man  in  charge  desired  a  local  citizen  to  handle  them.  Bun 
arranged  at  once  to  take  the  goods.  The  Brazil  scheme  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  he  and  Major  Knox  went  in  business  together,. 


The  Federal  army  remained  in  Selma  over  a  week;  their  dead 
169,  were  buried  in  one  trench;  two  weeks  after,  April  9,  were 
reinterred  in  Mobile,  and  their  sick  and  wounded  transported  there. 

Before  the  army  left,  the  terrified  negroes  were  assembled  into 
a  battalion  and  told  their  former  owners  had  no  rights  over  them. 
Money  with  the  citizens  was  an  almost  unknown  quantity,  and 
the  negroes  refused  to  work. 
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T.  he  Confederate  dead  numbered  2  7;  among  them  some  promi¬ 
nent  citizens.  Rev.  Mr.  Small,  the  loved  Presbyterian  minister, 
had  preached  earnestly  April  2nd  to  an  anxious,  half-weeping  con- 
giegation,  in  the  afternoon  shouldered  a  musket  and  for  his  people 
gave  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Mr.  Phil  Weaver  was  killed  by  some 
army  marauders  while  sitting  on  his  back  porch.  Capt.  Patton, 
in  charge  ol  a  squad  of  cavalry,  was  killed  making  a  stand  at  the 
corner  of  Ala.  and  Washington  streets.  Others  were  Mr.  R.  W. 
Philpott,  Capt.  Robert  McCrary,  Mr.  Tom  Riggs,  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Ellerbe,  who  married  Miss  Pegues,  sister  of  Mrs.  Dubose 
and  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Henry  Winn  of  the  Canebrake. 

1  he  dead  and  crippled  animals  were  a  terrible  sight  and  menace 
to  health.  The  townspeople  devised  ways  and  means  to  dump  them 
into  the  river. 

Events  followed  fast,  Montgomery  capitulated,  Mobile  fell, 
desperate  effects  were  made  to  learn  the  fate  of  loved  ones.  Lt. 
White  Dugger  was  with  his  battery;  aunt  Alice  tried  vainly  to  get 
in  touch  with  him.  Her  nervousness  was  allayed  by  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nish:  — 

“Demopolis,  Ala.,  April  12,  1865  .  .  .  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dugger: 

I  can  get  no  dispatch  from  Mobile,  but  saw  a  gentleman  from 
there  that  left  night  before  last,  and  he  tells  me  that  Selden’s  Bat¬ 
tery  are  in  the  city. 

Spanish  Fort  has  been  evacuated  and  Mobile  is  to  be.  Your 
son  will  of  course  come  out  with  the  troops.  T.  G.  Cornish — .” 

Gen.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  April  9,  1865.  The 
mighty  conflagration  had  burnt  itself  out.  From  the  ashes  has  come 
a  strength  of  centralization  never  known  before  as  a  national  char¬ 
acteristic. 

The  Fourth  Alabama  flag  was  never  surrendered.  Capt.  R. 
T.  Coles  wrote: 

“A  member  of  the  Regt.  picked  up  on  the  sidewalk  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  as  we  passed  through  on  our  retreat,  a  battle  flag,  and 
placed  it  in  his  knapsack.  This  flag  was  thrown  out  in  the  street 
as  the  citizens  expected  the  Federals  on  our  evacuation. 

The  night  before  we  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  April  8,  we 
placed  our  precious  old  flag  on  the  ground  and  divided  it  among 
the  members. 

The  Richmond  flag  was  brought  forth  from  the  knapsack  and 
surrendered  with  our  arms  the  next  morning.” 

“We  spread  our  precious  old  flag  on  the  ground  and  divided 
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vi4nTsoldieUrf  3  PiC‘Ure  ^  Pr6Sented  0f  those  few 

iovoifs  h0t  Ur  years  before>  had  been  50  hopeful,  so 

J  yous,  so  certain  of  victory;  now  in  their  faded  grey  uniforms 

the  Ki  abandonraent  in  ‘heir  faces,  they  were  together  for’ 

After  tomorrow  there  were  to  be  no  more  long  hard  marches 

1631  ,no  more  ro11  caUs,  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  had  ceased  to  exist! 

What  did  they  not  feel,  those  men  as  they  surrounded  their 
battle  scarred  flag!  Should  they  surrender  this  symbol  of  the 
principles  which  had  led  them  into  battle?  Their  comrades  had 
died  for  it,  they  had  starved  and  borne  unparalleled  hardships  for 
.  ui render  It?  Never!  Each  man  carried  hidden  away,  a 
part  of  an  unfurled  standard  to  be  kept  in  the  “Holy  oflHolies” 
a  treasured  bit  of  the  banner—  7  ’ 


“That  will  live  in  song  and  story 
l'or  its  fame  on  brightest  pages, 
Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages, 

Shall  go  sounding  down  the  ages, 
Tho  its  folds  are  in  the  dust." 
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And  the  owner  of  it  blest, 
Ever  shall  in  safct\  rest.” 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


CHEQUERED  PATHS 


“The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  .....  like  stars. 

The  charities  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  men  .  .  .  like  flowers.” 


fter  those  years  of  storm,  the  friends  of  former  days  gathered 


up  the  broken  strands  of  friendship  and  with  undiminished 


“““faith  in  God’s  Providence  strove  to  adjust  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  Rev.  Aristides  Smith  wrote  to  Sue  and  Ginnie  on  the 
same  day: 

“Church  Home,  Baltimore,  Nov.  16,  1866  My  dear  Sue  .  .  .  . 

1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  and  Ginnie  have  fared  these 
last  five  eventful  years.  I  am  like  the  blasted  oak,  still  standing, 
but  almost  leafless. 

Jonnie  was  killed  at  the  Marvin  Hill  fight  near  Richmond 
July  1,  1862.  (He  is  buried  in  Blandford  Gemtetery).  He  fell  in  a 
good  cause  whilst  bravely  charging  the  enemy’s  battery.  I  have  a 
good  hope  that  he  “sleeps  in  Jesus”.  Lonnie  died  from  disease 
contracted  in  camp  in  Houston,  Texas. 

On  the  fall  of  Ft.  Donelson,  I  resigned  my  church  and  entered 
the  army  as  Chaplain.  I  was  in  the  field  service  for  nearly  2 
years.  I  never  took  cold  or  suffered  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  experiences  necessarily  attendant  on  camp  life,  but  weigh¬ 
ed  15  pounds  more  when  I  left  the  service  than  I  ever  did  before. 

I  had  heard  of  your  brother’s  death  before  I  received  your 
letter.  It  is  indeed  sad  to  think  of  the  many  noble  lives  that  the 
South  has  lost  within  the  last  5  years  and  ...  I  was  going  to  say 
.  .  .  all  in  vain,  but  I  will  not  say  that. 

All  things  are  ordered  by  one  who  is  too  wise  to  err  and  ’He 
often  accomplishes  important  ends  in  a  manner  which  we  little  ex¬ 
pect.  “God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way”.  I  trust  that  good  is  yet 
to  come  out  of  our  troubles. 

Enclosed  1  send  Jonnie’s  photograph  and  Lonnie’s.  They  are 
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copied  from,  daguerreotypes  and  will  serve  to  recall  happy  days 
that  are  past.  I  will  send  you  mine  at  another  time.  Write  soon. 

Yours  affectionately,  A.  S.  Smith. 

Church  Home,  Baltimore,  Nov.  16,  1866:  My  dear  Ginnie. . . 

\  our  kind  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  was  received  in  due  season, 
it  was  very  gratifying  to  me  I  assure  you.  I  love  my  old  pupils, 
especially  those  who  lived  with  me  as  my  children  in  my  own 

house,  and  it  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  I  am  loved  in 
return. 

1  never  blamed  you  or  Dr.  Browder  either  because  your  ac¬ 
count  was  not  settled  in  full.  1  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  affairs  that  threw  everything  into 
disorder.  I  know  that  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  pay  my  own 
debts  and  the  result  is  the  interest  during  the  last  five  years  has  in¬ 
creased  their  amount  over  $2000.  Your  acct.  was  settled  up  to 
the  period  of  your  mother’s  death,  that  portion  of  it  which  ac¬ 
crued  after  that  event  still  remains  unsettled.  Dr.  Browder  has 
it  and  will  sent  it  to  you. 

Rllen  Alice  has  very  little  time  for  writing  now.  Besides  the 
loss  of  their  negroes,  their  housekeeper  died  and  threw  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  on  Ellen’s  hands.  Her  direction  is  ‘Law- 
renceville,  Brunswick,  Co.  Va.  care  of  Col.  George  Harrison.” 

Lizzie  Gardiner  married  Walter  S.  Moore  and  is  now  living 
in  this  city.  Quite  a  number  of  Norfolk  families  are  residing  here. 
You  see  from  the  beginning  of  my  letter  that  I  am  now  at  the 
Church  Home.  I  am  temporarily  the  Chaplain  of  the  Institution 
and  am  delightfully  situated.  I  have  two  rooms  to  myself  and  a 
study  and  a  chamber  both  handsomely  furnished.  They  wish  me 
to  remain  permanently,  but  I  have  not  yet  decided.  I  have  been 
invited  to  become  the  Principal  of  the  Warrington  N'.  C.  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute.  Ellen  Alice  is  anxious  for  me  to  go  there  as  it 
is  only  30  miles  from  her,  but  I  prefer  a  church.  Write  soon. 
Yours  Affectionately.  A.  S.  Smith. 


What  a  wreckage  of  a  system  confronted  the  Southerners; 
their  world  was  topsy  turvy!  Turner  Vaughan,  on  his  way  to 
Summerfield  from  Appomattox,  stopped  to  see  Sue.  He  had  just 
come  from  the  train,  was  badly  clothed,  travel  stained,  unshaven 
and  disheartened.  After  a  greeting,  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair: 

“Sue,  it  is  all  over.  Life  is  not  worth  living.  We  are  com¬ 
pletely  done  for.” 
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Sue  was  too  much  of  his  own  mind  to  be  a  comforter.  They 
lapsed  into  silence.  She  looked  anxiously  at  Turner  whose  head 
rested  upon  his  hands.  Suddenly  he  stood  up,  walked  the  floor,  then 
stopped  before  her,  his  head  lifted,  with  a  defiant  look. 

“All  is  not  over.  This  very  moment,  I  tell  you,  I  will  yet  fie 
a  successful  man.” 

I  his  spirit  animated  others.  An  overwhelming  struggle  leaves 
its  impress.  Some  are  ruined  in  character,  some  too  bewildered  to 
find  the  right  path.  A  restless,  nervous  desire  to  get  out  of  the 
country  took  possession  of  many.  As  soldiers  of  fortune,  some 
served  in  the  Khedive  of  Egypt’s  army;  others  went  to  Brazil, 
attracted  by  money  to  be  made  from  coffee. 

Carpetbaggers  flocked  into  the  South,  scalawags  appeared, 
dhe  Freedmans  Bureau  was  established,  military  districts  fprmed, 
an  army  of  occupation  held  the  land. 

Was  the  South  purified  by  fire?  regenerated  by  devastation? 
Her  people,  as  of  old,  solved  their  problems  in  the  manner  which 
seemed  best  to  them.  Objectionable  management  was  overcome  by 
tact,  energy  and  an  invisible  revolt  known  as  the  Klu  Klux  Klan. 
Family  servants,  with  little  persuasion,  remained  with  their  former 
masters;  wages  were  given  them.  From  force  of  habit,  life  went 
on  in  the  same  old  way. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  settle  down  to  any  business  in  Selma. 
Confederate  money  was  worthless.  The  new  dry  goods  store  of 
B.  J.  Duncan  burned  on  a  Sunday;  he  had  expected  to  insure  it  on 
Monday.  He  owned  much  property  in  Selma  and  began  to  sell; 
in  1866,  he  entered  business  again — the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
of  dry  goods,  groceries  and  Yankee  notions,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Judson,  Duncan  and  Company. 

Selma  was  full  of  broken  guns,  iron  missiles  and  old  ramrods. 
Little  Monroe  Duncan  was  fond  of  looking  at  the  children  playing 
in  the  nearby  square  once  used  by  the  Federals.  The  little  id- 
low  was  watching  boys  throw  these  ramrods  up  into  the  trees  at 
birds.  A  negro  boy  threw  one  of  them;  it  fell  upon  the  child’s 
head  and  stuck  in  it.  Monroe  gave  a  cry.  The  negro  went  to  him; 
put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  with  the  other  drew  out  the  ram¬ 
rod  and  ran  away.  Dolly,  a  negro  woman,  saw  it  all,  took  the 
child  in  her  arms  and  brought  him  home,  but  she  did  not  tell  them 
of  the  ramrod.  His  head  was  bathed  and  bandaged.  He  slept 
with  his  aunt  Ginnie  that  night,  the  next  morning  said  “bubbles” 
were  in  his  head.  Dr  Fahs  was  sent  for — after  an  examination, 
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went  to  Mr.  Duncan,  told  him  an  operation  was  necessary  imme¬ 
diately,  and  called  in  his  partner,  Dr.  McCord.  Mr.  Duncan  came 
home  in  great  anxiety.  Sue  insisted  nothing  should  be  done  unless 
uncle  Watkins  were  present.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  Summer- 
held;  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Jim,  Jeff  came  quickly.  Jim  Jeff  held 
Monroe;  his  aunt  stood  by  with  basin  and  sponge;  Sue 
knelt  beside  him,  holding  his  hands.  The  skull  had  been  pene¬ 
trated;  he  was  so  young  the,  physicians  thought  it  would  even¬ 
tually  close;  later  in  life  another  operation  might  be  necessary. 
He  was  kept  in  bed  for  eight  weeks;  story  after  story  was  told  him 
by  his  mother  and  aunt,  their  brains  racked  to  think  of  ways  and 
means  to  amuse  the  restless  little  fellow. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  elaborate  double  wedding  took 
place: 

“On  the  25th  of  January,  1866,  by  the  Rev,.  O.  Welch,  at  the 
residence  of  Major  Walker  Reynolds,  of  Talladega  County,  Capt. 
S.  N.  McGraw  of  Selma,  to  Miss  Eppie  Reynolds.  Also  under  the 
same  ceremony,  Lt.  Philip  Duncan  to  Miss  Cornelia  Jenkins,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  Will  Jenkins. ” 

The  settlement  of  the  Duncan  estate  had  been  delayed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  and  the  minority  of  Link,  Marcus  Monroe,  Jr. 
and  Mary  Allen.  Wilmer  Duncan  was  administrator.  The  pro¬ 
perty  loss  was  only  in  slaves,  the  land  was  there,  the  smokehouses 
were  full.  In  the  final  decision  by  deed,  etc.,  Philip,  Marcus  Mon¬ 
roe,  Jr.  and  Mary  Allen  became  the  owners  of  the  plantation. 
Clint’s  wife  received  her  share  in  money;  Link  took  his  in  money, 
and  Wilmer  and  Bun  theirs  in  cotton. 

Cotton  advanced  to  50c  a  pound,  was  $1.00  a  pound  possible? 
A  number  of  southern  men,  chiefly  Alabamians,  including  Bun  and 
Wilmer  Duncan  believed  it  was. 

They  chartered  a  steamer  for  England,  filled  it  with  bales  of 
cotton,  and  headed  for  Manchester,  mistress  of  the  cotton  spinning 
industry.  Older  heads  advised  against  this  foolhardy  adventure, 
especially  Major  Walker  Reynolds.  Cotton  fell  to  15c  a  pound. 
They  returned,  poorer  but  wiser  men. 

Sue  received  a  letter  shortly  after  Bun  arrived  in  England. 
Just  a  part  of  it  was  in  her  desk,  the  date  1866: 

“.  .  .  .  The  world  is  nothing  to  me,  outside  of  you  and  my  children. 
The  letters  that  I  intend  to  write  you  daily  from  now  on  must  be 
kept  for  future  reference  by  them. 
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My  heart  is  full  of  love  when  I  think  how  glad  you  will  be 
to  hear  from  me,  am  having  this  opportunity,  I  shall  not  neglect 
it,  though  I  have  so  little  time.  My  baggage  is  sent  and  Wilmer 
is  calling  to  me  to  come  on.  So  goodbye  until  tomorrow,  when 
I  will  write  in  time  to  meet  the  steamer  by  mail  at  Queenstown. 

I  go  from  Manchester  to  London,  then  to  Paris,  and  may 
travel  some  in  Germany  should  the  war  (Franco-Prussian)  not  in¬ 
terfere.  1  will  return  by  the  first  of  September  and  then  give  you 
in  person  my  experiences  in  Europe.  I  desire  you  to  come  with 
me  every  summer,  if  I  am  successful. 

Oh,  how  I  think  of  you  in  Alabama — so  hot!  Here  the  weather 
so  cold!  N;o  night  but  we  have  fires  and  overcoats — pleasant  all 
the  time . ” 

Indirect  news  of  Bun  came  to  Sue  from  one  of  his  best  friends, 
W.  S.  Knox:  “Selma,  July  9,  1866;  M'y  Esteemed  Friend  .L  .  .  . 

Fearing  that  your  letters  from  Mr.  Duncan  may  not  have 
reached  you,  I  write  to  let  you  know  I  have  heard  from  him 
through  Mr.  Franklin.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  yesterday 
dated  the  18th  of  June  in  which,  he  said  Mr.  D1.  had  dined  with 
him  the  day  before,  and  was  quite  well.  I  suppose  l^e  must 
have  reached  Liverpool  on  the  16th.  We  were  greatly  disappointed 
yesterday  at  receiving  letters  from  Mr.  F.  stating  that  they  would 
not  leave  Liverpool  until  the  11th  of  July,  previous  letters  had 
said  they  would  come  over  on  the  “City  of  Boston”  which  reached 
New  York  July  2nd.  We  cannot  now  expect  them  until  the  1st 
of  August.  Bessie  and  Mr.  Ferguson  do  not  expect  to  return  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  Sept.  Willie  and  his  bride  we  look  for  home 
tomorrow. 

Link  has  been  quite  sick  since  Friday  with  fever;  took  quinine 
all  evening  to  12  o’clock  last  night.  I  hoped  he  would  have  no 
more  but  his  fever  returned  about  12  o’clock  and  now  (3  o’clock 
P.  M.)  it  is  quite  hot.  He  is  at  my  house  and  with  Dr.  Fahs  to 
physic  and  my  wife  to  nurse  him,  I  think  he  will  soon  be  well  again. 
My  family  are  all  very  much  attached  to  Link  and  you  may  rest 
assured  he  will  have  all  necessary  attention  and  should  he  get  any 
worse,  I  will  be  certain  to  let  you  know. 

I  hope  you  and  your  children  are  enjoying  good  health  and 
that  you  are  having  a  pleasant  summer  in  the  cool  shades  of  Talla¬ 
dega. 

Please  remember  me  kindly  to  Miss  Mary  Allen  and  with  my 
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best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  believe  me,  very  truly, 
your  friend,  W.  S.  Knox.” 

Sue  went  to  Talladega  unspeakably  grieved  over  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Alice  G.  Vaughan,  June  9,  1866,  at  “Battersea.”  Around  Mr. 
Hanson,  who  read  the  burial  service,  was  every  member  of  the  family 
who  could  be  present,  all  deeply  moved  over  the  separation  from 
this  saintly  parent  and  grandmother ....  “She  never  exposed  the 
infirmities  of  others,  sneered  at  their  misfortunes,  ridiculed  their 
ignorance,  misinterpreted  their  motives  or  denied  virtues  justly  due 
them.  The  end  of  such  a  life  was  steady,  gentle,  serene,  like  the 
setting  sun  on  a  beautiful  autumnal  evening.” 


Never  for  an  instant  had  Sue  given  up  her  longing  to  have 
Reuben’s  body  brought  back  to  St.  Andrews  Cemetery  and  buried 
beside  their  mother.  Mr.  Stone  volunteered  to  go  to  Chickamauga 
with  Joe  and  superintend  arrangements  for  sending  it  to  Macon, 
llis  note  shattered  all  hopes  of  this  desire  ever  being  fulfilled: 

“Blue  Mountain,  July  30th,  1866,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Duncan . 

As  1  am  compelled  to  stop  in  Talladega  for  a  few  days  1  will 
not  be  in  Selma  until  Thursday. 

After  a  search  on  the  battle  field  of  two  days,  we  succeeded  in 
finding  the  grave,  but  the  remains  had  been  dis-interred  in  the 
months  of  last  November  and  December,  and  probably  carried 
to  Chattanooga  and  reinterred. 

Joe  can  give  a  correct  history  of  our  trip. 

Very  respectfully,  John  B.  Stone.” 

Years  after,  Sue  heard  that  many  of  the  Chickamauga  dead 
had  been  interred  in  the  Confederate  cemetery  at  Marietta,  Ga. 
A  search  revealed  that  the  names  of  those  who  were  placed  there 
did  not  include  her  brother’s.  A  very  beautiful  monument  to  the 
“unknown  dead”  is  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  that  may  be  the 
last  resting  place  of  Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd. 

Joe,  servant  of  Reuben,  always  considered  himself  a  member 
of  the  famjily.  He  had  remained  true  to  his  sweetheart,  Nancy, 
and  married  her  after  his  return  from  Tenn.  He  belonged  to  Bun 
Duncan  after  the  settlement  of  Reuben’s  estate  and  accompanied 
him  in  the  Trans-Miss.  Campaign. 

After  being  freed.  Mr.  Duncan  gave  him  money  to  purchase 
a  mule  and  wagon,  and  he  peddled  vegetables' in  Selma.  Once  a 
roving  Federal  soldier  attempted  to  take  his  mule  and  wagon  from 
him.  In  the  fight  which  followed,  Joe  seriously  injured  the  soldier, 
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but  Mr.  Duncan  and  some  prominent  men  of  Selma  saved  him  from 
the  legal  consequences  of  the  struggle. 

joe  moved  to  Birmingham  and  always  marched  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  parades.  Sue  sent  him  carfare  and  told  him  not  to  forget 
he  was  a  Confederate.  For  one  of  the  marches,  her  son-in-law, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Cunningham,  gave  him  a  grey  coat  and  trousers;  he 
was  so  proud  of  them!  When  Prof.  Cunningham  died,  he  came  un¬ 
bidden  to  the  house.  . . . 

“Miss  Louise,  i  heard  of  your  trouble  and  1  came  here  to  help 
you.” 

Sue’s  last  gift  to  Joe  was  sent  to  her  daughter,  Louise,  who  wrote: 
“Dear  Mamma,  Uncle  Joe  came  for  his  things  and  bundle.  J  sent 
word  to  him  by  Henry  McCord  that  you  had  sent  him  something. 
He  was  so  proud  of  it,  says  ‘thank  you’  for  him  and  give  you  all 
his  regards  and  good  wishes,  says  he  sure  does  want  to  *see  ‘Ole 
Miss.’ 

Ben  had  a  nice  straw  hat  I  gave  him.  He  was  delighted  to  get 
it;  threw  his  old  hat  that  he  was  wearing  when  you  were  here  in 
the  trash  barrel  as  he  went  out;  laughed  heartily  at  it.” 

joe  died  before  1916;  his  body  was  taken  back  to  the  old 
plantation  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  Kidd  tract  under  the  cedars  by 
the  side  of  his  mother,  Chloe.  A  loyal  old  servant  who  rests  from 
his  labors. . . 

The  heart  ever  longs  for  old  surroundings  and  news  of  loved 
ones.  Emily  Montague  voiced  this  universal  longing  when  she  wrote 
to  Waverly  Dugger: 

“Marshall,  Saline  County,  Missouri,  Nov.  7,  1867  .... 

1  have  just  received  your  letter  from  Glasgow,  Va,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  us.  1  assure 
you  it  was  warmly  appreciated. 

I  am  glad  you  had  so  pleasant  a  trip  this  summer,  God  grant 
you  many  more  such.  How  delightful  to  be  with  those  we  love! 
I  envy  you  the  company  of  sister  (Aunt  White)  so  long.  Can’t 
you  bring  her  to  see  us  ere  she  returns  to  Petersburg? 

I  feel  very  sad  when  I  dwell  on  times  past,  I  am  so  isolated 
from  all  my  family,  my  heart  always  beats  with  the  warmest  love 
for  them. 

You  say  your  mother  and  sister  (Alice)  will  visit  Orleans  this 
winter?  Can’t  you  bring  them  up  to  see  us?  It  is  not  a  great  trip 
by  water  and  we  all  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Desaix  says  he  will 
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write  you  before  he  leaves  home,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  visit 
you  this  winter  as  he  has  business  at  Mobile. 

I  truly  sympathize  in  the  loss  of  Mrs.  McRea.  What  a  void 
she  has  left  in  the  Canebrake!  I  always  thought  her  a  good  woman. 
Thus  we  pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  one  by  one.  Yes,  how  many 
changes  have  taken  place!  Let  me  know  who  purchased  our  old 
place?  and  where  is  Mrs.  Harrison  going  should  they  sell? 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  the  Baptists;  say  to  Miss  Anna, 
“How  is  it  she  does  not  write  me?”  How  is  Reuben  (Duggar)  and 
his  dear  wife?  Alice  says  she  has  the  sweetest  babe  you  ever  saw — • 
she  is  a  devoted  daughter,  wife  and  mother. 

Please  write  often,  your  letters  are  a  great  solace  to  me.  Alice 
says  I  must  repeat  my  message:  bring  your  mother,  sister  and  Vicky 
up  to  see  us  when  they  go  to  Orleans. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  you  recovered  a  part  of  your  land — I  only 
wish  it  had  been  the  whole.  Who  purchased  my  dear  mother’s  place? 
I  am  glad  White  is  with  so  opulent  a  partner  and  hope  he  is  doing 
well.  Where  is  dear  Hobart?  A  warm  embrace  for  yourself  and  love 
to  all  friends. 

From  your  devoted  aunt,  Emily  G.  Montague. 

The  baby  sends  you  a  kiss.  Please  send  the  enclosed  to  sister 
if  she  is  not  with  your  dear  mother.  I  am  glad  you  have  all  enjoyed 
good  health  and  have  fine  crops.” 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Vaughan  devised  to  her  daughter,  Martha  Gas- 
quet,  the  “Wigwam,”  who  sold  to  W.  W.  Dugger,  who  sold  to  Mrs. 
M.  T.  Goodwin,.  W.  W.  and  Willie  H.  Creagh  sold  it  in  1871  to  J.  T. 
Collins  and  it  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Davis  Collins. 

With  arrangements  made  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  Martha  Gas- 
quet  wrote  to  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Dugger: 

“New  Orleans,  May  26th,  1868,  My  dear  Sister  .... 

1  ami  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  22nd  by  Mr.  James,  also  one 
from  Wave,  and  two  from  my  dear  niece,  Alice  Vicky,  for  all  of 
which  receive  my  thanks.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  James  as  yet,  but  he 
is  to  breakfast  with  us  in  the  morning.  Pie  sent  me  your  letter  and 

preserves  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 

I  am  all  packed  to  go  to  Europe,  and  Mrs.  Kelly  is  here  (Brid¬ 
get’s  mother)  to  take  care  of  the  house,  and  v/hat  do  you  think  Mr. 
Gasquet  said  this  morning? — that  were  it  not  that  Mrs.  Kelly  was 
here,  he  should  give  up  the  trip!  So  you  see  that  it  would  take 
but  little  to  mftke  him  do  so  even  at  this  advanced  stage.  We 
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may  go  as  far  as  New  York  and  then,  if  we  conclude  not  to  go 
further,  i  will  get  him  to  come  back  as  far  as  your  house,  stop 
there  a  little  while,  and  then  come  home  for  good  and  all. 

i  have  seen  none  of  the  Babcocks  since  Alice  left.  James’  wife 
has  been  quite  sick,  looks  very  badly.  Her  husband  wanted  her  to 
go  up,  and  pay  you  a  visit,  but  she  will  not  consent.  The  boy  looks 
better. 

1  had  a  letter  from  sister  the  other  day;  she  was  all  alone  in 
her  house — the  Blunt’s  had  left.  She  said  nothing  about  going  to 
New  York  or  coming  to  Alabama.  We  must  be  a  fickle  set.  I  am 
glad  that  my  grandson  likes  the  country.  I  am  sure  if  he  continues 
to  like  it,  . that  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  him  both  in  body  and 
mind. 

The  grand  affair  in  the  way  of  a  “Tournament”  comes  off  to¬ 
day,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  see  anything  of  it.  *- 

Tell  Alice  Vic  that  I  was  at  Miss  Castera’s  wedding.  The  bride 
was  beautifully  dressed,  but  she  is  not  pretty.  Very  few  persons 
were  at  the  house,  but  a  great  many  were  at  church,  a  nice  supper, 
no  dancing. 

Mr.  Gasquet  tells  me  that  Mr.  James  saw  brother  Watkins — 
met  with  him  in  the  cars  going  to  Florida;  so  it  was  not  only  talk. 

Alice  Vic  tells  me  that  Hobart  looks  very  broad  and  strong. 
I  ami  glad  to  hear  it  for  there  is  nothing  like  health  and  strength 
to  battle  through  this  life,  and  if  we  make  good  use  of  the  country, 
we  are  bound  to  profit  by  it. 

By  the  bye,  Alice  forgot  two  things,  Mrs.  Gibson’s  wedding 
cake  and  the  peachstones  that  I  wanted  you  to  plant.  The  wedding 
cake  was  put  up  so  nicely  that  I  wanted  you  to  have  it  as  a  pattern, 
but  I  do  not  expect  to  have  another  opportunity  of  sending  it,  so 
you  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

Adieu.  Remember  me  kindly  to  all  relatives  and  friends.  Your 
devoted  sister,  Miartha  V.  Gasquet.” 

(Alice  Victoria  Duggar  Married  Myron  T.  Sprague,  a  druggist 
of  Mobile,  September,  1871.) 

1870,  March  31,  Wm.  A.  Gasquet  died  in  New  Orleans;  his 
death  changed  the  subsequent  life  of  aunt  Martha. 

July,  1873,  John  R.  and  Eveline  Marshall  bought  “Violet 
Bank”  near  Petersburg,  Va. 

The  dreary  upsetting  years  of  the  seventies  was  reflected  in 
restlessness  and  a  desire  to  better  conditions.  After  the  war,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hanson  was  offered  the  rectorship  of  a  well  established  church 
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with  an  assured  income.  .  .  .“no,  my  people  are  poor  and  in  distress, 
they  shared  with  me  their  abundance  as  long  as  they  possessed  it. 
I  shall  remain  with  them.” 

The  first  crime,  commiitted  by  a  negro,  mentioned  in  his 
journal  is  April,  1873:  “Read  the  funeral  services  over  a  Mr. 
Tisdale  who  was  murdered  by  some  negroes  near  Macon  depot. 

April  2  7,  1873,  baptized  the  infant  son  of  Dr.  R.  V.  and  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Duggar.  . 

May  11,  1873,  baptized  four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin¬ 
son.” 

1873,  Mr.  Hanson  was  a  delegate  to  the  tri-ennial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a  guest  of 
Rev.  John  Y.  Gholson;  sitting  in  Mr.  Gholson’s  parlor,  without 
forewarning,  he  breathed  his  last  in  his  native  state.  , 

St.  Andrews  Church  is  now  a  mission  station,  but  travelling 
down  the  highway  of  memory  is  Mr.  Hanson  and  his  well  known 
horse;  no  one  has  forgotten  when  the  big  gates  swung  open  and  the 
white  horse  came  through;  “Ole  Miss,  Mr.  Hanson’s  comin.” 

IN  MEMORY 
of 

FRANCIS  R.  HANSON 
who  was 

Born  in  Durham,  Charles  Co.,  Md,.,  March  28,  1807 
Graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia  in  1833. 

Ordained  Deacon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Channing  Moore, 

In  the  Monumental  Church,  Richmond,  Va., 

May  19,  1833 
and  was 

Ordained  priest  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Win.  Murray  Stone 
In  St.  Peters  Church,  Easton,  Md., 

May  30,  1834 

From  1839  to  1873  he  was  rector  of  St.  Andrews  Church 

Macon  Station,  Ala., 

Died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  October  21,  1873 

“Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  Life.’’ 

(Rev.  11:10) 


— Alabama  Church  Tournal 
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Bun  Duncan’s  store,  overstocked,  conducted  on  a  credit  basis, 
was  operated  at  a  Joss.  Surely  lie  could  do  better!  Other  South¬ 
erners  also  were  groping  to  find  a  way  out,.  In  the  Canebrake,  the 
steadying  influence  of  Mr.  Hanson  ceased  with  his  death.  His 
people  were  giving  up  plantation  life,  so  completely  changed  since 
the  freeing  of  the  negro.  Nobody  wanted  to  stay  “put”.  Many 
moved  away.  Home  lovers  who  remembered  “a  rolling  stone  gath¬ 
ers  no  moss”  became  more  prosperous  than  those  who  went  further 
and  fared  worse. 

Bun  took  the  leap,  sold  out  in  Selma  and  following  the  rain¬ 
bow  of  fortune,  thereafter  lived  in  many  places.  He  entered  the 
arena  of  cotton  speculating  and  cotton  buying.  Big  cities  enticed 
him;  into  a  whirlpool  of  living  he  plunged  his  wife  and  his  children. 

Sue  never  argued,  a  man  was  the  head  of  the  family.  Her 
duty  she  saw  clearly— to  train  and  educate  the  children.  *~ln  one 
of  Bun’s  greatest  financial  disasters,  her  friend,  Jennie  Cary,  aghast, 
said,  “Sue,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  “What  am  I  going  to  do? 
My  children  were  born  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  they  are  going  to  remain.” 

She  bent  herself  to  this  task,  selected  their  friends,  chose 
their  books,  read  them  stories,  studied  with  them;  no  child  was 
allowed  to  go  to  school  with  an  unlearned  lesson,  and  nothing  but 
sickness  prevented  their  regular  attendance  at  Sunday  school.  They 
were  in  separate  classes  and  each  carried  the  banner  of  their  class 
at  Easter.  In  school,  Monroe  was  easily  ahead  in  Latin;  his  teach¬ 
er,  Mr.  Stickney,  asked,  “Who  helps  you  with  your  lessons?” 

“My  mother  teaches  me,”  was  the  usual  answer. 

1871,  in  August  the  family  has  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
the  mountains  when  a  decision  was  made  to  live  in  New  York. 
Circumstances  changed  their  plans,  and  not  in  New  York  but 
Mardisville  Sue  and  the  children  found  themselves  boarding  with 
“grandma”  Tarrant.  Ginnie  was  at  “Hawthorne”,  in  the  Canebrake. 
Letters  to  her  give  an  inkling  of  what  relatives  were  doing,  and 
how  pleased  to  hear  of  Bun’s  success: 

“Miss  Virginia  Kidd,  Macon  Station,  Hale  County,  Ala,  Coy- 
ner’s  Springs,  Va.,  July  28,  1871.. My  dear  Niece . 

I  have  been  owing  you  a  letter  a  long  while;  as  you  see  T 
do  not  forget  my  debts..  I  hope  it  will  not  comie  too  late.  Your 
aunt  White  and  I  have  been  quite  lonely  for  the  last  week  as  dear 
Louise  left  a  week  ago.  I  intended  to  have  gone  with  her  as  far  as 
New  York,  but  was  much  indisposed,  having  had  one  of  my  at- 
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tacks  that  I  am  subject  to.  I  am  much  better  but  still  very  weak 
and  think  it  imprudent  to  leave  here  until  1  feel  stronger.  Sister 
looks  so  mliich  better,  both  in  health  and  spirits,  from  her  little 
jaunt,  it  almost  consoles  me  for  being  separated  from  my  children. 

I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  darling  Lou.  She  was  on 
the  eve  of  her  departure  on  board  the  Russia  for  Liverpool.  Sue 
said  that  her  sister  and  self  had  been  to  see  your  sister  Sue,  and 
that  they  intended  moving  the  first  of  August.  I  will  be  there  by 
the  first  of  September  and  will  certainly  go  and.  see  her  as  soon  as 
1  arrive.  Will  you  join  your  sister?  If  so,  1  will  have  tile  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

Your  aunt  White  says  she  will  pay  us  a  visit  in  October  or 
November.  We  were  both  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  good 
fortune.  Mrs.  Weaver  is  here  from  Selma,  and  she  told  us  about 
Mr.  Duncan’s  having  made  so  much  money.  »- 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  quiet  place.  Every  visit  I  pay  to  my 
old  State  1  feel  as  if  I  belonged  to  it,  and  can  truly  sympathize 
with  the  darkies  who  sing:  “Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginia’s 
shores.”  If  I  ever  own  a  country  place,  it  will  be  in  Virginia, 

I  hope  you  will  not  wait  as  long  as  I  have  but  write  me  soon. 
Waverly  said  that  his  mother  was  too  busy  to  write,  so  I  must 
call  upon  you. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Brette;  tell  her  I  should  be 
glad  for  her  to  drop  me  a  line.  I  expect  to  be  here  one  month 
more,  then  hope  to  join  Eveline.  I  want  your  aunt  to  go  with  me; 
she  says  she  is  obliged  to  go  to  Petersburg  first,  to  attend  to  lay¬ 
ing  in  coal  for  the  winter,  etc.  I  have  had  several  letters  from  my 
son:  he  was  at  Vichy,  spoke  of  returning  to  New  Orleans  about 
the  tenth  of  October. 

You  wrote  me  that  White  had  paid  a  visit  to  Mississippi  at 
my  suggestion.  You  did  not  say  with  what  success.  Do  not  fail 
to  let  me  know.  You  must  also  tell  me  about  the  crops,  etc.  I 
feel  interested  in  you  all  now  that  1  have  bidden  a  long  farewell  to 
New  Orleans.  Tell  me  about  brother  Watkins.  I  have  thought 
so  much  about  him  since  he  lost  his  wife.  Aunt  White  says  when 
you  go  on  to  New  York,  stop  in  Petersburg,  and  she  will  go  with 
you,  if  you  do  not  put  it  off  too  late. 

Adieu,  with  best  love  to  all  relatives  and  kind  regard  to  all 
inquiring  friends,  not  forgetting  Dr.  Browder’s  family. 

Your  devoted  aunt,  Martha  Gasquet.” 
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April  23,  1872,  Ginnie  received  another  letter  from  aunt  Martha 
.  .  .  .“New  York,  Tuesday,  My  dear  Niece, 

1  have  been  very  delinquent  in  answering  your  kind  letter  ow¬ 
ing  to  my  weak  eyes.  I  took  cold  which  settled  in  my  eyes;  made 
them  very  sore  and  has  left  them  weak. 

Aunt  White  has  been  kind  enough  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
all  occasionally.  I  intend  paying  her  a  visit  as  soon  as  she  lets  me 
know  she  is  in  her  big  house  again.  I  do  not  think  she  has  ever 
been  satisfied  since  she  left  it,  so  I  told  her  1  would  join  her  as 
soon  as  she  returned  to  it,  and  that  we  would  fix  it  up  nicely  so  as 
to  welcome  any  of  the  nieces  or  nephews  that  wanted  to  see  us. 

I  wrote  Waverly  on  New  Year’s  but  I  have  never  had  an 
answer;  perhaps  he  did  not  get  the  letter. 

I  hope  you  will  not  follow  my  example;  but  write  me  and  give 
me  all  the  news  of  the  Canebrake. 

I  heard  my  grandson,  Peter,  was  going  to  be  married.  Is  it 

so? 

Aunt  White  has  been  quite  a  sufferer  this  winter  from  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  it  has  made  nte  unhappy  to  have  her  there  alone.  She 
has  always  been  kind  to  me  and  mine,  that  I  cannot  do  enough  for 
her.  Eveline  and  Mr.  Marshall  both  invited  her  to  pass  the  win¬ 
ter  with  me,  but  she  feared  the  cold  weather  and  I  cannot  blame  her, 
for  it  is  very  trying  to  those  that  are  accustomed  to  a  warmer 
clime. 

Tell  me  about  Sue  and  her  little  ones.  Will  she  visit  the  moun¬ 
tains  again  this  summer?  If  so,  1  hope  to  see  her.  How  is  Uncle 
Watkins?  I  was  glad  to  learn  through  aunt  White  that  my  dear 
mother’s  place  had  fallen  in  good  hands  and  been  improved  and 

cared  for. 

Aunt  Alice’s  place  must  look  beautiful  with  its  thousand  fruit 
trees  in  bloom.  My  son  writes  me  that  they  are  eating  straw¬ 
berries,  and  there  is  not  a  leaf  to  be  seen  here. 

Adieu,  with  best  love  to  all  relations  and  kind  regards  to  all 

inquiring  friends. 

I  am,  as  ever,  your  devoted  aunt,  Martha  Gasquet.” 

Ginnie  owned  a  house  in  Selma  which  she  rented.  Failure 
of  her  tenants  to  pay  the  rent  caused  her  great  hardship.  Entry 
in  her  diary:  “Jan.  10,  Marengo  County,  Ala.  .  .  This  has  been 
a  terribly  hard  winter.  The  farmers  made  poor  crops  last  year  and 
can  get  no  advance  for  this  year,  consequently  they  are  all  blue, 
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blue,  blue.  Dr.  Henley  came  up  from  “Walnut  Grove”  yesterday; 
he  seems  a  good  deal  troubled  about  planting  this  year;  it  will  be  his 
first  attempt.  The  prospects  are  anything  but  promising.  I  would 
give  any tliing  if  I  were  only  able  to  help.  him.  1  have  only  received 
$75.  from  the  rent  of  m!y  house  for  more  than  a  year.  God  grant 
me  a  more  happy  time  this  year.  Have  heard  nothing  from  sister. 
Have  not  had  even  money  enough  to  express  a  box  of  toys  I  made 
up  for  the  children,.  Hard  pushed,  am  I  not?” 

1874,  Jan.  7,  in  Mardisville,  u  son  was  born  to  B.  J.  and  Sue 
Duncan.  He  was  given  the  full  name  of  his  uncle:  Reuben  Vaughan 
Kidd.  An  attractive  home  was  rented  on  the  outskirts  of  Talladega; 
shortly  afterwards  Bun  went  to  New  York  on  business.  1873,  Aunt 
Mary  Vaughan’s  daughter,  Ada — Mrs.  James  Taylor  Jones — died 
leaving  two  little  children,  Percy  and  Melanie. 

Aunt  White  wrote:  “I  cannot  offer  you  any  consolation  for 
the  great  affliction  that  has  befallen  you,  human  consolation  is  in 
vain;  tenderly  and  affectionately  do  we  sympathize  with  you.  The 
news  of  dear  Ada’s  death  was  so  unexpected,  I  keenly  felt  it— so 
young  and  so  full  of  life.  Thus  we  go  one  after  another.  To  be 
prepared  is  our  greatest  blessing.  I  feel  very  sad  at  this  moment  as 
sister  Martha  was  summoned  to  New  York  to  visit  Eveline  who 
was  very  sick.  She  was  at  Violet  Bank,  their  new  home,  thinking 
she  would  improve  on  her  return  to  New  York,  she  was  no  better. 
Sister  Martha  is  so  devoted  to  her  that  1  dread  to  hear. 

We  were  all  congratulating  ourselves  on  being  so  happy  to¬ 
gether  but  a  few  days,  a  few  hours  make  a  sad  change.  We  must 
look  beyond  this  world  for  happiness.  I  hope  we,  who  are  struggling 
with  sorrow  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  may  have  our  part  with 
those  who  have  finished  their  course  and  are  now  receiving  their 
reward.” 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  B.  J.  Duncan  moved  to  Mobile.  While  in 
New  York  City,  he  had  established  himself  as  the  Southern  partner 
of  a  firm  under  the  title  Bliss,  Bennet  and  Duncan,  cotton  buyers. 
Ginnie  joined  her  sister  in  Mobile.  She  taught  little  Reuben  to 
wield  a  sword  and  march  like  his  uncle.  An  oil  portrait  of  him  with 
his  sword  and  a  cap  is  charming.  He  called  her  “Winnie”  and  she 
loved  him. 

Both  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Bennet  visited  Bun  Duncan  in  Mo¬ 
bile.  Mr.  Bliss,  a  New  Yorker,  was  a  man  of  most  polished  man¬ 
ners  and  became  a  social  favorite.  The  day  before  he  returned 
to  New  York,  he  took  the  children  to  Brombergs,  the  largest  toy 
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store  in  town,  told  them  to  select  what  they  wanted  and  turned 
them  loose.  He  gave  Bun  a  watch,  Monroe  a  rifle,  and  Sue  re¬ 
ceived  from  New  York  a  Wilcox  and  Gibbs  sewing  machine,  pro¬ 
bably  the  first  one  owned  in  Alabama. 

Ginnie  K'idd  changed  her  destiny  when  in  the  summer  of  1876 
she  went  to  Dallas,  Texas,  a  city,  her  friends  wrote,  that  was  the 
garden  spot  of  the  earth.  She  had  many  relatives  and  friends  in 
Texas.  Before  she  went  she  had  a  photograph  taken  of  Reuben,  then 
to  all  a  “Goodbye.” 

Sue  left  Mobile  to  spend  the  summer  in  Oxford  with  cousin 
Joel  and  Mary  Watkins.  There  on  July  2  5  Reuben  welcomed  a 
baby  sister  and  received  his  first  letter  from  “Winnie”  dated  Sept. 
12,  1876,  Dallas,  Texas  and  directed  “to  Master  Reuben  V.  Duncan, 
care  Dr.  J.  W.  Watkins  ....  My  dear  Boy,  Winnie  sends  you  some 
flags  to  play  soldier  with,  one  for  a  banner  and  two  to  put  on  your 
cap.  Get  Buddie  to  cut  you  a  staff  and  Sissie  will  fix  them  on  for 
you.  Is  “Ouise”  your  first  Lieut?  I  think  you  might  get  some¬ 
body  to  write  to  me  for  you.  I  am,  sure  you  would  write  yourself 
if  you  could.  Mrs.  Ferguson  has  a  little  boy  called  Ned,  just  a 
little  bit  larger  than  you.  I  go  there  quite  often  to  play  with  him 
because  he  mlakes  me  think  of  you.  He  has  a  beautiful  little 
brother  named  Johnnie  who  is  perfectly  blind.  It  is  so  pitiful  to  see 
him  groping  for  his  playthings.  Ned  is  very  handsome  and  helps 
his  mama  ever  so  much;  she  does  her  own  work  like  almost  every¬ 
one  else  here. 

Write  and  tell  me  something  about  your  little  sister.  Tell 
Sissie  she  owes  me  25c  for  that  box  of  paper  and  envelopes.  She 
never  has  written  me  a  single  line  to  pay  for  it  as  she  promised 
to  do.  How  do  you  and  cousin  Mary  get  along?  Does  she  think 
you  are  a  good  boy?  You  must  be  a  good  boy  so  every  one  will  love 
you.  Goodbye.  Write  soon  to  your  affectionate  aunt  Ginnie.” 

Mr.  Bliss  asked  that  the  baby  be  called  Madeleine  and  from 
N.  Y.  came  a  layette  fit  for  a  princess. 

In  Texas,  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  1876,  Ginnie  wrote  in  her  diary: 
“Received  from  Sister  the  saddest  letter  I  ever  read,  telling  me  of 
darling  litle  Reuben’s  death.”  ....  The  happy  little  fellow,  not 
quite  three  years  old,  had  an  attack  of  diptheria  and  died  Oct.  4th 
in  Oxford.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew’s  cemetery.  The  family 
returned  to  Mobile. 

In  1876  Aunt  White  wrote  to  Eveline  Marshall: 

“  ....  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well  and  enjoying  your- 
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selves.  I  am)  inclined  to  think  that  the  Nfew  Yorkers  are  so  rich 
that  it  keeps  you  busy  trying  to  get  rid  of  your  surplus  cash.  We 
aie  contented  to  have  enough  to  make  us  comfortable  and  to  keep 
out  of  debt.  Will  Miss  Stoffer  accept  her  beau?  Six  millions  to 
a  fashionable  young  lady  must  be  an  attraction.  Mrs.  Stoffer  must 
feel  very  happy  in  having  her  daughter  so  well  married.  Mrs.  Dod¬ 
son's  third  daughter  was  married  last  week  to  Mr.  Pegram,  son  of 
Gen.  1  eg  ram.  I  think  you  know  the  family.  I  have  not  heard  from 

Alice  very  lately.  Received  a  letter  from  Ginnie  Kidd;  she  was  in 
Texas. 

Violet  Bank  looks  very  gloomy  at  this  time.  It  is  a  pity  such 
a  beautiful  place  should  not  be  occupied  .  ...  ” 

White  also  mentioned  the  Whitney-Stoffer  engagement  to 
Sue:  “  ....  I  had  a  nice  little  visit  from  James  Gasquet  and  family. 
Mr.  Marshall  and  Eveline  did  not  come  on  this  fall.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  health  is  very  feeble.  She  inquired  very  affectionately  after 
you,  says  Mr.  Stoffer’s  daughter,  Celeste,  is  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  worth  six  millions,  and  still  your  cousin, 
James  Gasquet  says  they  are  not  as  happy  as  we  Southern  people 
who  count  by  thousands  and  hundreds.” 


Ginnie  Kidd  found  life  in  Texas  interesting.  She  loved  nature 
in  all  its  aspects.  She  was  a  good  cook,  a  natural  born  chef.  She 
could  sew  and  embroider,  draw  and  paint,  dance  and  play  on  the 
piano,  and  play  cards.  She  loved  sociability  and  meeting  people. 
Oiiginal  and  witty,  caustic  wit  sometimes,  she  was  good  company 
and  in  Dallas  was  happy  among  friends.  The  Fergusons  were 
Major  Knox’s  relatives  from  Selma.  Cousin  Mary  Kidd  from 
Talladega  was  there.  The  Watsons  with  whom  she  lived  were  old 
friends.  The  Lees  she  had  known  in  Mbbile,  and  also  in  Mobile 
she  had  met  Clarence  P.  bield,  a  widower,  who  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Lees. 


She  miade  scrap  books  and  kept  a  diary:  Entry,  Dec.  21 
1876  ....  Helped  Mrs.  Lee  make  a  fruit  cake  for  Christmas- 
spent  the  day  there  pleasantly.  Went  shopping  in  the  afternoon 
bmished  a  brown  and  blue  silk  tobacco  bag  for  Mr.  Field. 

Sunday,  Dec.  24  .  ...  Took  dinner  with  the  Lees.  Mr.  Field 
came  home  with  me,  although  he  was  quite  sick  and  the  weather  was 
terribly  cold  and  unpleasant.  He  came  in  to  the  fire  at  the  Watsons 
and  chatted  a  while. 

('hrislmas  Day,  1  dined  with  the  Lees.  Dr.  Watson  went  to 
the  P.  ().  early,  brought  me  a  letter  from  Dotie  Vaughan.  While  he 
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was  away,  Amanda  and  I  made  an  eggnog  and  I  put  so  much  mean 
whiskey  in  it,  it  rriade  me  quite  merry.  I  had  a  delightful  day. 
Mrs.  Lee  had  a  splendid  dinner— at  its  close,  Miss  Coralie,  Zillah, 
Nettie  Kessler,  Dr.  Lee,  Mr.  Field  and  myself  cracked  pecans  and 
ate  them  with  our  wine.  At  dark,  we  had  coffee.  I  staid  with  the 
Lees  all  night. 

Dec.  26  .  .  .  Heard  of  uncle  Wat  Vaughan’s  death.  Poor  dear 
uncle  Watt!  He  is  the  last  of  mother’s  brothers.  He  left  eleven 
children. 

Dec.  27  ....  It  snowed  all  day  nearly  and  it  was  beautiful  .  .  . 
fell  silently  and  was  so  puie  and  white!  How  I  wish  it  could  be 
my  winding  sheet! 

Dec.  28,  Thursday  ....  Anniversary  of  my  brother’s  birthday 
.  .  .  sat  by  the  fire  and  sewed  all  day.  Read  Infelice,  was  perfectly 
charmed  with  it  as  Mr.  Field  and  Mrs.  Lee  told  me  I  wbuld  be. 
Mr.  Duncan  sent  me  a  money  order  for  $22. 

Dec.  31,  Sunday  ....  Snowing  fast  and  beautifully  all  day 
long,  trees,  bushes,  fences,  everything  gradually  disappeared  under 
a  cover  of  white.  I  wonder  if  many  people  love  snow  as  I  do! 
Mr.  Field  engaged  me  in  a  snowball  frolic.  Cousin  Mary  Kidd 
says  1  am  like  a  little  skye  terrier  or  a  greyhound,  I  shiver  all 
winter  long.  Goodbye  to  old  ’76! 

Jan.  16,  1877,  Tuesday  ....  Mr.  Field  left  for  Mobile,  came 
at  three  o’clock  to  say  “Goodbye.”.  1  was  sorry  to  see  him  go.  I 
have  begun  to  like  him!  very  much.  He  promised  to  see  Sister 
for  me;  sent  Reuben’s  picture  to  her  by  him.  Read  “The  House 
with  Spectacles”,  ate  pecans  in  sherry,  and  went  to  bed. 

Ginnie  Kidd  referred  often  to  Mr.  Field.  They  were 
partners  in  games  of  cards,  took  many  walks  and  drives  in  the 
pony  carriage,  and  constantly  attended  church  services  together. 
She  also  gave  an  account  of  a  long  visit  to  Uncle  Lawrence  Kidd  in 
Waxahachie. 

Mr.  Field  did  not  return  to  Dallas  but  to  the  sheep  ranch  at 
Peyton,  Falls  County,  where  Mr.  Hunt,  Willie  Ben  Lee  and  he 
were  co-partners.  An  item  from  her  diary:  “Had  a  letter  from 
him  in  Mobile  and  one  from  the  ranch.” 

Ginnie’s  delightful  pleasures  in  Dallas  came  to  an  end  because 
her  financial  resources  were  at  a  low  ebb,  she  either  had  to  secure 
pupils  in  music  or  a  position  as  a  governess.  In  this  dilemma,  Dr. 
Garrett,  of  Calvert,  wrote  her  to  com'e  directly  to  his  home  and 
he  would  meet  her  at  the  station;  she  arrived  Mar.  13,  1877. 
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FmTWi  t*'ar.'V’  1  (J>  1877  •  •  •  Have  many  letters  to  answer. 

Lm.lie  Browder  wrote  me  that  Addle  and  Buck  Garber  were  to  be 

married  1  uesday  May  2nd.  Dotie  wrote  me  to  get  my  dress  ready 
and  come  home  for  the  wedding.  How  X  wish  1  could!  Have  not  as 
yet  secured  a  position.  The  fates  seem  against-  me 

*7>  Thursday  ...  On  May  14  took  charge  of  a  summer 

M>  Alh  ?°h  S  and’  f,alls  C°unty.  Have  18  pupils.  Board  with 
Mr.  Albert  Bennett.  Came  up  from  Calvert  with  the  brass  hand 
going  to  W  aco  for  the  May  Fest. 

at  .  Jlinf  3  *  D°tie  Wrote  me  of  the  burning  of  “Walnut  Grove/’ 

i  rb  John  W.  layloe’s  house,  which  distressed  me  very  much 
JVith  a  tearful  loss  to  Mrs.  Tayloe!  I  hear  she  saved  nothing’, 
oo  many  beautiful  and  useful  things  gone  which  she  will  never 
be  able  to  replace!  Mr.  Field  is  somewhere  in  Falls  County  His 
postoffice  is  Peyton.  *- 

June  24  .  .  .  .  Letter  from  White  Dugger  telling  me  of  Jennie 
\  aughan  s  marriage  in  Selma  to  Dr.  Hudson,  a  widower.  Bettie 
and  Sep  will  take  care  of  uncle  Wat’s  two  younger  children,  Eva 

May  and  Willie  Wat.  Got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Field  dated  June  9 
Aunt  White  sent  me  $40. 

Aug.  6  .  .  .  .  Left  Hog  Island  and  all  those  people  July  18  I 
was  glad  to  stop— it  was  so  warm  and  Camp  Meeting  coining  on. 
Collected  only  $23  out  of  the  $60  promised  me. 

Sister  and  her  children  at  Staunton.  She  had  written  that 
she  would  go  there  early  in  May  to  give  them  the  advantage  of 
the  fine  schools. 

Nov.  18  ...  .  Secured  a  position  in  the  Stockdale  school  four 
miles  east  of  Brenham,  regularly  installed  Sept.  10  at  $30  per 
month  for  ten  months.  Flave  twenty-five  pupils.  I  board  with 
Mr.  Rucker’s  family— have  a  large  room  all  to  myself.  Spend 
every  Thursday  night  at  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell’s,  the  Trustee  Pres, 
—give  Mrs.  Campbell  music  lessons.  I  also  give  music  lessons  to 
Mr.  Ruckers  three  daughters.  I  am  comfortably  fixed  and  like 
both  families  very  much.  I  am  kept  quite  busy  with  little  time 
for  other  things. 

Nov.  15,  Thursday . I  was  permitted  to  give  a  holiday  to 

attend  a  Reunion  of  Texas  veterans  of  the  Mexican  and  Confed¬ 
erate  Wars.  Miss  Julia  Roberson  and  myself  went  with  Mrs 
Campbell.  I  enjoyed  it  ever  so  much. 

1878,  New  Years  night - Spent  Christmas  week  from  Sat. 

the  22nd  to  Sun.  the  30th  in  Brenham  with  Cousin  Musie  Jame- 
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son  s  family.  Quiet,  but  very  pleasant  time.  Met  Mr.  Randall 
and  liked  him  so  much  better  than  Mr.  Jameson.  Went  to  church 
mistmas,  but  did  not  enjoy  the  services,  no  life  in  them.  Just 
before  Christmas,  Aunt  White  sent  me  a  cloak  and  $30  Received 
nice  presents,  much  to  my  surprise.  Lot  of  coins,  so  now  have  35 
different  ones.  I  sent  Sister  a  little  package  of  odds  and  ends  that 
ior  the  children.  She  sent  me  a  picture  of  Gertrude  and 
Madeleine.  Very  good.  I  sent  Mr.  Field,  “That  Lass  O’Lowries”. 

Vvhite  Dugger  married  Louise  Boisseau  and  Louise  Marshall 
married  John  Kernochan  of  New  Orleans  on  Nov.  15,.  All  delight¬ 
ed  with  White’s  marriage.  Nine  o’clock,  must  go  to  bed.  Good 

night.  Cmd  giant  I  may  do  my  duty  this  year  and  succeed.  In 
Him  I  trust. 

March  24  ....  Sunday  morning  First  Paradise  Bird  of  Spring 
made  his  appearance,  all  the  blackbirds  and  mockingbirds  con¬ 
gregated  around  and  serenaded  him,.  Had  letter  from  Emjlie  Brow- 
dei.  Addie  Garber  has  a  beautiful  little  daughter  named  after  its 
grandmother,  Marie  Louise  Chapron.  Sent  Sister  $50  on  March 
6.  Cousin  hannie  Blake  and  George,  her  son,  living  on  a  little 
farm  near  Cousin  on  the  Upshaw  place. 

April  28  .  .  .  Monroe  Duncan  reached  Brenham  on  Thursday, 
April  2  5,  has  gone  into  the  sewing  machine  office  with  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  at  $10  per  mlonth  and  board.  Poor  boy,  he  has  his  own  way 
to  make  in  this  world!  1  will  do  what  I  can  for  him,  and  try  to  in¬ 
fluence  him  for  good.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  him  all  the  time. 

July  16  ...  .  Left  Brenham  for  Willis,  Montgomery  County, 
June.  20.  Monroe  went  to  Cousin  Mary  Kidd’s  in  Dallas  before  I  left.’ 
Has  a  much  better  position  with  Dr.  Watson.  He  is  mluch  better 
pleased  already  as  I  expected  he  would  be.  I  sent  some  Mexican 
canaries  to  cousin  Emilie  Browder — they  are  like  little  sparrows, 
smaller  than  our  canaries,  with  brilliant  plumage,  blue,  green,  red 
and  yellow  all  mixed  up.  They  say  they  sing  but  I  never  heard 
the ni.  Cost  $2.50  per  pair.  Laura  and  Nettie  Jameson  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  Willis.  Cousin  Rebecca  has  three  boarders — Mr. 
Noxon,  a  Yankee,  Mr.  Hill,  a  merchant  of  Willis,  and  a  Mr.  Marsh 
from  Penn.  His  father  lives  in  Ohio.  I  cannot  call  him  a  Yankee, 
although  he  is  beyond  doubt  a  Northerner.  He  is  just  as  clever 
as  he  can  be  and  has  made  me  think  that  some  good  can  come  out 
of  Yankeedom.  He  says  that  the  man  who  called  all  the  good 
people  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon  line  Yankees  was  a  fraud,  but 
he  calls  me  a  fraud  when  he  does  not  call  me  “V.  K.”  He  thinks 
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a  great  deal  of  Cousin  Rebecca  and  Minnie.  Has  given  Minnie 
two  mocking  birds  named  Frank  and  “V.  K.”  Expect  to  leave  here 
on  Sat.  the  20th  for  Galveston  to  visit  Flora  Spencer  and  Jennie 
McDonell,  then  go  to  Calvert  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Calvert,  Aug.  11,  1878  ....  l)r.  Garrett  met  me  at  the  train. 
I  was  delighted  to  get  among  old  friends  again.  Hunting  a  posi¬ 
tion  again.  Am  so  sick  of  this  abominable  way  of  living  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do.  I  have  an  exaggerated  case  of  the  blues.  Had 
a  long  letter  from  Sister;  she  is  getting  along  no  better  than  1  am. 
Mr.  Duncan  is  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Will  stop  now  and  go  to 
darning  stockings.  Do  not  know  when  1  shall  write  in  my  diary 
again  or  where  I  shall  be.” 

The  next  entry  March  8  1879  at  San  Marcos. 


The  fortitude  of  the  South  was  tried  to  the  utmost  in  1878. 
Added  to  her  financial  reverses,  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  was  the 
dreadful  scourge  of  yellow  fever.  People  died  in  such  numbers 
there  was  not  time  enough  to  make  coffins;  bodies  were  laid  in 
churches  until  hurriedly  made  pine  boxes  received  them.  Scarcity 
of  food  added  to  the  hardships.  The  sympathy  of  the  entire  North 
was  aroused;  money  and  provisions  poured  into  the  afflicted  dis¬ 
tricts.  Father  Ryan,  who  immortalized  The  Conquered  Banner, 
wrote  spontaneously  of  the  South’s  gratitude: 

v 

Reunited 

.  .  .  No  hand  might  clasp  across  the  tears 
And  blood  and  anguish  of  four  deathless  years. 

No  hand  might  clasp,  from  land  to  land; 

Yea!  there  was  one  to  bridge  the  tide: 

For  at  the  touch  of  Mercy’s  hand 

The  North  and. South  stood  side  by  side: 

The  Bride  of  .Snow,  the  Bride  of  Sun, 

In  Charity’s  espousals  are  made  one. 

The  yellow  fever  delayed  Sue’s  plans  for  leaving  Staunton. 
Bun  wrote  from  Crenshaw  FI!all,  Montgomery,  Ala,  Oct.  7,  1878: 
“My  dear  wife  ....  I  will  send  you  $75  tomorrow  per  telegraph 
transfer.  Your  kind  and  welcome  letter  to  hand  with  Monroe’s 
this  morning.  It  is  hot  here  as  in  July.  The  fever  is  reported  in 
Demopolis,  Meridian,  Decatur  and  Florence,  also  Dalton  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  Many  are  very  much  afraid  to  return.  Much  will  de- 
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pend  upon  our  movements — think  it  best  before  locating  to  see  if 
the  fever  comes  here — can  get  a  house  any  time. 

I  will  attend  to  Ginnie  and  Monroe;  shall  write  them  both 
tonight.  You  can  have  enough  to  pay  your  bills.  Give  much  love 
to  the  children,  write  me  here. 

Crops  are  good  and  business  men  are  all  engaged.  City  is 
healthy  at  present.  In  haste,  yours  truly,  B„  J.  Duncan. ” 


By  Christmas  the  Duncan  family  were  established  in  Mont- 
gomery,  schools  chosen,  friends  made  and  the  blessedness  of  home 
life  enjoyed.  In  1879,  B.  J.  Duncan  made  a  most  spectacular  for¬ 
tune,  not  only  lor  himself  but  for  his  friends.  The  Montgomery 
Cotton  Exchange  was  in  an  uproar,  men  shouting  like  mad.  Bun 
was  given  a  banquet  that  night,  his  name  repeated  in  every  fiocne. 
This  publicity  was  mirrored  in  his  children;  they  swelled  with  im¬ 
portance.  If  any  one  seemed  not  to  have  heard  of  their  father,  i't 
was,  ‘‘Come  away,  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  they  are 
common,  they  don’t  know  papa.” 

He  had  promised  Sue  a  beautiful  homte  if  he  ever  became  rich 
again.  Monroe  had  returned  from  Texas  and  excitedly  many  places 
were  inspected.  The  lovely  Whiting  home  was  on  the  market,  B.  J. 
Duncan  was  in  Mew  York,  Sue  wrote  him  all  she  knew  concerning  it. 
He  telegraphed  Josiah  Morris  for  particulars.  The  answer  was 
prompt: 

Banking  house  of  Josiah  Morris,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  26, 
1879,  B.  J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir: 

Your  dispatch  received.  I  have  seen  Graves.  The  Whiting 
house  can  only  be  bought  at  the  public  sale,  so  as  to  make  title 
good.  Graves  says  $7000  is  the  least  that  will  buy  it.  If  you  will 
agree  to  give  that  price,  he  will  not  bid  upon  it,  you  will  then  get 
it,  unless  some  one  present  bids  more. 

He  says  he  can  sell  the  North  part  of  the  place  leaving  the 
home  and  125  feet  front  for  $1000,  so  you  in  other  words  would 
get  125  feet  front  by  220  feet  back  for  $6000,  the  whole  property 
is  not  dear  at  $7000.  Let  me  urge  you  to  buy  it,  and  give  it  to 
your  wife.  You  are  now  able  and  should  secure  your  family  a 
home. 

Send  me  a  check  for  the  $7000  and  let  me  manage  it.  Life 
is  short,  and  just  think,  if  you  had  died  a  mjonth  or  two  only  ago, 
how  your  family  would  have  been  situated! 

I  don’t  know  Mrs.  Duncan  except  by  sight,  but  I  want  you 
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to  place  her  while  you  have  the  means,  when  she  will  always  have 
a  roof  to  cover  herself  and  children.  Truly  yours,  J.  Morris. 


On  the  lettei  was  this  note:  “My  dear  wife,  I  enclose  you  a 
letter  fioni  Mr.  Morris.  Please  call  and  thank  him  for  his  good¬ 
ness.”  Pun  acted  immediately,  placing  $10,000  at  Mr.  Morris’s 
disposal  to  purchase  the  Whiting  place. 

that  summer,  Sue  and  Monroe  joined  him  in  New  York  to 


consult  the  best  medical  authorities  on  account  of  continuous  head¬ 
aches  and  the  general  breakdown  of  Monroe.  Ginnie  came  from 
I  exas  and  staid  with  the  children.  She  was  then  a  governess  in 
San  Marcos.  On  the  way  to  San  Marcos  in  Nov.  1878,  she  had 
stopped  a  short  while  in  Austin,  Texas.  Her  diary:  “1  think 
Austin  is  a  beautiful  place.  I  rode  from  the  depot  to  TVlr.  Lee’s, 
then  back  to  Mrs.  Durst’s.  Saw  some  very  handsome  residences 
besides  the  Capitol  and  Opera  House.  It  was  Thanksgiving,  I 
went  to  St.  David’s  church  and  sat  in  the  pew  with  Mrs.  Shelley  of 
Ala..  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  fruits  of  the 
earth  that  grow  around  Austin.  Next  morning  at  7  took  the  stage 
for  San  Marcos,  reached  there  at  2  o’clock.  Am  teaching  in  the 
family  of  Capt.  E;.'  B.  Martin  who,  just  after  the  war,  had  a  dry 
goods  store  in  Selma,  next  door  to  Mr.  Duncan’s.  He  married  Miss 
Julia  Glasscock  of  Tuscaloosa  and  is  a  drummer  for  P.  J.  Willis 
and  Bro.,  of  Galveston.  He  has  a  family  of  seven  and  makes 
his  home  in  San  Marcos,  a  pretty  little  place  at  the  foot  of  some 
hills.” 


From  New  York  to  Virginia,  then  to  Alabama  travelled  the 
news:  Petersburg,  June  26,  1879:  Dear  Ginnie, 

Enclosed  you  will  find  Post  Office  order  for  $30,  which  I 
have  had  in  the  house  for  a  week,  waiting  to  feel  well  enough  to 
write  you.  I  hope  to  go  to  Coyner’s  Springs;  whilst  there  I  will 
let  you  know  about  miy  going  to  Alabama.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Waverly  last  week;  he  seems  willing  to  come  for  me. 

Mr.  Marshall  and  Eveline  spent  a  week  at  “Violet  Bank”  the 
first  of  the  month — were  to  see  me  every  day  but  made  that  their 
home.  Mr.  Marshall’s  health  is  very  feeble.  They  inquired  par¬ 
ticularly  after  you.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Eveline 
saying  Mr.  Marshall  met  Mr.  Duncan  on  the  street  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  told  him  he  had  purchased  Sue  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  Montgomery,  a  home  permanently  for  her  and  her  children. 
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“far  ahead  of  her  day,  the  first  woman  in  New  York 
to  don  tailor  if  owns  and  heavy  boots.’’ 
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W  rite  me  as  soon  as  you  receive  this;  I  only  wish  it  were  more 
Vour  ever  devoted  aunt,  E.  E.  White. 


During  their  stay  in  New  York  Sue,  Monroe  and  Mr.  Duncan 
dined  with  the  Marshalls.  Eveline  asked  Sue,  “For  what  are 
you  training  your  daughters?”  Sue  answered,  “To  be  brilliant 
women.  making  a  mistake.  You  should  prepare  them 

to  make  brilliant  marriages”. 

Sue’s  visit  was  mentioned  in  Eveline  Marshall’s  letter:  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1879  .  .  .  My  dear  Ginnie, 

I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  15th.  I  am  glad  to 
know  you  received  the  dress.  I  saw  Sue  several  times  during  her 

stay  in  New  York.  She  had  doubtless  told  you  all  her  impressions 
of  her  cousins.  »_ 


We  spent  the  summer  as  usual  at  Saratoga.  There  we  always 
meet  with  a  great  number  of  Southern  friends.  I  expected  my 
brother  to  join  us,  but  his  wife  was  sick,  so  his  trip  North  was 
deferred.  He  arrived  here  on  Monday  last.  He  will  stay  a  month 
then  go  to  Petersburg  to  see  Aunt  White.  I  saw  Aunt  in  June— 
she  was  in  good  spirits,  but  complained  of  neuralgia.  She  was  79 
on  the  13th  of  September.  Mr.  Marshall’s  mother  is  94.  They 
evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  era  of  fast  living  and  railroads. 
In  this  city  the  hotels  are  provided  with  vertical  railways,  work¬ 
ed  by  Steam  to  get  up  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors. 


I  am  glad  to  know  Peter  is  more  popular  with  his  neighbors. 
It  is  very  essential  to  cultivate  good  will  towards  those  with  whom 
Providence  has  cast  us.  Peter  believed  too  much  in  free  will. 
Kant  says  that  the  “idea  of  Liberty  is  one  of  the  delusions  of 
Reason”.  I  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  summer  spent 
in  the  Canebrake.  Your  dear  mother  was  one  of  my  most  con¬ 
genial  friends.  We  assimilated  in  thought  and  feeling.  Someone 
has  said  that  We  learn  of  our  faults  from  our  enemies  and  of 
our  good  qualities  from  our  friends.”  Mr.  Marshall  and  our  daugh¬ 
ters  desire  to  be  remembered.  Your  affectionate  cousin,  Eveline. 


“There’s  many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip”.  The  Whit¬ 
ing  place  was  never  bought.  Before  the  sale  took  place,  the  N.  Y. 
Cotton  Market  crashed;  B.  J.  Duncan  telegraphed  for  the  money. 
Mr.  Morris  got  in  his  buggy,  went  directly  to  Sue  to  implore  her 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  home,  now  more  than  ever  necessary. 
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True  to  every  principle  of,  her  life,  she  insisted,  “He  has  an  urgent 
need  for  the  money,  he  must  have  it.” 

The  family  were  at  dinner;  Sue  .came  into  the  dining  room 
and  they  heard  in  a  hushed  voice;  “We  haven’t  a  cent  in  the  world.” 

Within  a  week  they  had  separated'.  Gertrude  and  Louise, 
the  first  to  leave,  were  sent  to  their  uncle  Philip  and  their  aunt 
Mary  Allen  Duncan’s.  Monroe  went  to  Texas.  Sue  and  little 
Madeline  chose  the  Canebrake,  and  Alice,  with  a  mocking  bird 
cage  holding  her  pet  rabbits,  found  herself  with  her  father  on  the 
train  going  to  Talladega.  The  train  was  to  be  flagged  down  three 
miles  before  reaching  the  town,  in  front  of  Wilmer’s  home;  some¬ 
body  forgot,  and  no  one  nlet  them  at  the  depot.  Bun  left  Alice 
at  the  hotel  and  went  in  search  of  a  vehicle.  The  waiter  called  her 
at  dinnertime.  She  said,  “I  do  not  wish  anything.”  Sh&  remem¬ 
bered  “We  haven’t  a  cent”,  then  how  could  her  father  pay  for 
her  dinner?  What  would  happen  to  him  if  she  ate  it? 

I  he  waiter  thought  her  timid  and  brought  her  a  tray  of 
appetizing,  food.  She  was  very  hungry  but  wouldn’t  touch  it. 
Her  father  came  and  seeing  the  uneaten  meal,  asked,  “Why?”  To 
spare  his  feelings,  she  answered,  “I  was  not  hungry.”  A  convey¬ 
ance  took  them  to  Wilmer’s  after  dark  and  she  went  supperless  to 
bed. 

After  a  few  days  with  his  brother,  Bun  was  a  guest  of  Capt. 
Webb.  He  said,  “Give  me  a  gun  and  fishing  rod,  I  will  supply 
the  family  with  game  and  we  will  enjoy  fresh  fish.” 

I  his  visit  was  made  a  homle  coming  for  Bun  Duncan!  Dinners, 
barbecues  and  fish  fries  were  given  in  his  honor.  He  forgot  his 
hard  luck.  Alice  pondered,  “Why  do  they  do  so  much  for  him?  He 
has  no  money.” 

One  day  Bun  said,  “It  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  New  York,”  and 
to  that  city  he  went. 

In  the  eighties  his  family  were  back  in  Montgomery.  Mon¬ 
roe  secured  a  position  as  a  cotton  classer.  July  26,  1880,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  his  father: 

“.  .  .  .  I  have  lost  but  little  money  since  I  have  been  here,  but 
have  only  made  back  what  I  lost  in  Jan.  I  have  no  money  now. 
but  I  am  arranging  my  affairs  and  can  soon  recover  the  loss  I 
have  sustained. 

* 

Tell  Wilmjer,  Philip  and  Marcus  to  aid  my  family  with  a  small 
accomodation  for  60  to  90  days;  take  them  up  to  their  place  and 
risk  me  to  pay  all  the  expense. 
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If  1  could  leave  here  and  go  South,  probably  I  could  collect 
some  of  the  money  due  me;  no  one  answers  rqy  letters  and  no  one 
has  paid  me  any  loss  they  made  last  summer,  which  I  cashed  for 
them,  and  at  present,  I  am  unable  to  send  my  family  what  is 
necessary  for  their  existence.  I  write  you  plainly,  in  order  for 
you,  m,y  son,  to  see  the  great  trouble  I  am  in  myself.  I  did  not 
invest  mjy  profits  last  year,  but  left  it  with  my  friends  in  the  East, 
and  all  is  lost.  Write  me  often.  Affectionately.” 

Ginnie  Kidd  had  experienced  such  delays  in  returning  to  Texas, 
she  was  too  late  for  teaching.  She  was  visiting  the  Garretts  when 
Mr.  Field  asker  her  to  marry  him,  and  in  the  Church  of  The  Epi¬ 
phany,  Calvert,  Texas,  July  7,  1880,  they  married,  Rev.  B.  A. 
Rogert  of  Waco  performing  the  ceremony,  Dr.  Garrett  giving  her 
away.  Only  a  few  friends  present. 

They  went  to  Lee-Field,  18  nuiles  from  Waco  and  one  half 
mile  from  Peyton,  to  the  sheep  ranch  of  6000  acres.  Mr.  Field’s 
brother,  William,  met  them  with  a  wagonette.  Emily  Harjes,  a 
German,  planned  a  welcome.  She  decorated  the  house,  placed 
oak  leaves  over  the  doorway,  prepared  a  wedding  dinner,  and  bow¬ 
ing  and  smiling,  dressed  in  native  costume,  led  them  into  a  festive 
dining  room. 

Aunt  White  sent  presents  with  best 'wishes  and  some  silver 
spoons  greatly  prized  by  Ginnie  as  they  had  been  her  grandmoth¬ 
ers: 

Conyer’s  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  1880  ....  My  dear  Niece, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  dated  July  21  forwarded  from 
Petersburg,  informing  me  of  your  marriage.  It  ■  makes  me  sad 
when  I  think  you  are  so  far  away.  My  love  you  have  always  had 
and  now  more  than  ever.  My  wishes  are  for  you  and  Mr.  Field, 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  in  this  world.  I  was  beginning  to 
be  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  I  received  a  letter  from  Aunt  Alice 
yesterday,  she  said  you  had  married  an  excellent  man,  and  sincerely 
hoped  he  would  make  you  happy. 

Turner  Vaughan  has  returned  from  California,  will  not  go 
there  to  live. 

All  our  kin  are  well,  and  appear  very  anxious  for  me  to  come 
and  live  with  them.  Waverly  says  he  will  come  for  me  in  the  fall; 
if  I  can  rent  my  house  to  a  good  tenant  I  shall  go.  The  fact  is  1 
don’t  know  what  to  do;  I  am  getting  too  old  to  be  going  about. 
If  I  should  not  go,  hold  Mr.  Field  to  his  promise  to  bring  you  to 
see  mie . 
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James’  wife  sent  me  the  gown,  it  was  made  in  Paris.  She 
bought  half  a  dozen;  she  said  to  get  the  pattern.  1  sent  you  the 
gown  so  you  might  have  the  pattern,  it  was  too  long  for  me  I 
thought  it  would  fit  you. 

She  also  sent  me  some  neckties.  I  will  try  to  get  the  spoons 
when  I  see  Eveline  and  send  them  to  you.  The  silver  was  equally 
divided  between  her  and  Louise,  James  giving  up  his  part;  he  is 
a  good  brother: 


I  have  a  very  pleasant  time  here,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry,  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  are  nice  intelligent  people,  and  as  kind  to  me  as  if  I 
weie  related  to  them.  I  hey  have  ten  children,  indeed  I  have  never 
met  with  a  family  that  was  more  amiable  and  intelligent. 

\\  c  never  have  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons  here  at  a 
time.  I  am  in  a  cottage  and  have  my  meals  sent,  as  I  am  not 
able  to  walk  to  the  hotel.  My  downstairs  neighbors'^  are  from 
North  Carolina;  we  have  met  and  roomed  in  the  same  cottage  be¬ 
fore,  and  become  very  much  attached  to  each  other.  A  great 
many  persons  are  here  from  New  Orleans,  that  used  to  know^Mr. 
Gasquet  s  family,  all  nice  people.  How  often  have  1  wished  for 


you. 


’  Dick  still  serves  me  and  is  very  faithful;  Anna  lives  on  the 
lot.  1  don’t  hire  her.  She  is  very  useful  when  I  am  sick  and 
very  attentive,  her  husband  is  here,  head  waiter  in  the  hotel. 

\  ou  must  not  forget  me  now  you  are  married.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  remember  you.  I  his  is  the  third  page,  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  a  long  letter.. 

My  head  pains  me,  so  accept  much  love  and  many  good  wishes 
for  you  and  Mr.  Field.  E.  E.  White.” 

An  unforseen  event  happened  on  the  ranch.  Mr.  Ludwell 
Lee  Knapp,  nephew  of  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  of  Miss.,  committed 
suicide.  Ginnie,  looking  through  the  trunk  to  find  a  will  or  note, 
ran  across  a  marvelous  collection  of  historic  letters;  one  from 
George  Washington  dated  Aug.  29,  1775,  to  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Esq.,  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  left  at  Doc’tr  T.  T.  Shippen,  Forward¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Barnett.  There  were  letters  from  Lafayete  to  Ludwell 
Lee,  Esq.,  (Ludwell  Lee  was  on  Lafayette’s  staff),  letters  from 
Benedict  Arnold,  Henry  Laurence,  Dr.  Arthur  Lee  (Minister  to 
France),  George  Mason  of  Gunston  Hall,  Samuel  Adams  of  Mass., 
Chevalier  D,  Amours,  T.  T.  Shippen,  and  one  from  Ludwell  Lee 
asking  a  lady  to  name  the  day  of  his  marriage  to  her  daughter. 
1. he  will  of  brands  Lightfoot  Lee  was  among  the  letters.. 
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Aunt  White  was  told  in  1883  Mr.  Field  was  giving  up 
t  e  ranch  and  moving  to  Los  Angeles,  she  was  distressed  for  she 
loved  binme  dearly.  21,  1883,  My  dear  Niece, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  and  must  confess  I  am  puzzled  to 
now  how  to  answer  it;  this  running  about  to  make  a  living  I 

never  could  understand.  I  have  staid  at  home  and  done  better, 

have  often  wished  that  you  were  with  me  and  could  have  had  you 
ut  they  wrote  me  that  you  were  determined  to  go  to  Texas-  when 
you  wrote  that  you  were  going  to  be  married  to  a  nice  gentleman 
member  of  the  same  church  you  belonged  to  and  had  a  comfortable 
nome,  1  only  regretted  you  were  so  far  away. 

I  hope  he  may  do  well,  1  know  that  you  can  comfort  him  and 
would  not  be  a  drawback  to  anyone.  1  wish  you  had  let  Mr.  Field 

gone  and  you  staid  with  me,  until  he  got  in  business.  X  great 

many  gentlemen  have  gone  to  New  York  and  their  familes  re¬ 
mained  lere  until  they  saw  what  their  prospects  were 

t  n  n0!'  ShaU  neV6r  Want  for  a  home>  ^  I  die  before  I  see  you 
shall  leave  money  in  trust  for  you,  so  you  can  be  comfortable' 

am  sure  that  Mr.  Field  could  have  made  a  comfortable  support 
in  Alabama  or  Virginia,  1  don’t  like  to  hear  of  anyone  being  with- 
out  a  home.  I  have  kept  what  my  husband  left  me  and  added  to 
it.  He  old  me  to  keep  my  homo-he  had  worked  hard,  so  that  we 
might  be  independent  of  the  world.  By  economy  and  industry  I 
am  now  comfortable  in  my  old  age;  my  health  is  very  feeble  1 
scarcely  ever  leave  my  fireside  or  know  what  is  it  to  see  a  well  day 

l  ou  are  always  welcome  in  my  house.-  I  am  going  to  write 
bue  a  lew  lines  and  send  the  children  a  few  Christmas  gifts  I 
hope  Sue  will  stay  where  she  is  and  I.  think  you  might  have  told 

me  that  you  were  going  away.  1  had  a  hearty  cry  when  I  read 
your  letter. 

Love  to  Mr.  Field  and  always  very  much  for  yourself.  Write 

me  and  take  care  of  yourself.  Excuse  all  mistakes  and  blotches 
for  1  can  scarcely  hold  my  pen. 

I  hope  the  Lord  may  spare  us  to  meet  again 

All  my  relatives  are  well  in  Ala.,  and  in  New  York.  All 
grieve  to  hear  you  are  so  far  away.  White  is  doing  well.  Love 
again  for  Mr.  Field  and  yourself.  Your  devoted  aunt,  E.  E.  White” 

Aunt  Alice  sold  “Battersea”' Jan.  1,  1886  to  E.  D.  Davies, 
described  as  in  Prairieville,  Hale  County,  Ala.,  and  that  she  had 
resided  there  over  twenty  years.  It  included  the  premises  con- 
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veyed  by  j.  1).  Browder  to  J.  Soulier  McRae,  who  conveyed  to 
said  Alice  G.  Dugger;  also  included  a  small  strip  on  the  west  giv¬ 
en  by  S.  Wheeler  from  his  “Ingleside”  Tract.  Reserved  from  this 
sale  was  a  strip  on  the  east  adj.  to  Dr.  R.  Duggar  ,of  uniform  width, 
the  western  boundary  of  said  strip  commenced  at  a  corner  post  of 
’  Dr.  Duggar’s  Duke  St.  Heller  lot  and  on  a  line  with  the  eastern 
boundary  of  St.  Andrew’s  church  lot,  extending  to  Dr.  Browder’s 
line  on  the  north.  The  land  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  hedge 
lines  of  J.  D.  Browder,  on  the  east  by  lines  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Duggar  and 
St.  Andrews  church  lot,  on  the  south  by  St.  Andrews  church  lot 
and  the  Uniontown  and  Demopolis  public  road,  on  the  west  by  the 
lands  of  Robert  W.  Collins.  Witnesses:  C.  W.  Collins,  W.  W. 
Dugger.  Acknowledged  before  Julian  A.  Collins,  J.  R.,  Hale  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ala.. 

Mr.  Field,  Ginnie  and  their  little  son,  Evelyn,  who  was  born 
in  1884  in  Los  Angeles,  moved  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  where  Mr. 
Field  engaged  in  business  when  aunt  Alice  wrote  them  before 
April,  1889.  .  .  .  “My  dear  Niece, 

Mr.  Sprague  dropped  in  to  see  us  very  unexpectedly.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  him.  He  was  in  rather  better  spirits  than  I  expected 
to  see  him  under  all  the  circumstances.  Poor  man,  he  has  a  hard 
road  to  travel  now— I  feel  for  him.  He  stayed  nearly  a  week,  but 
found  us  all  out  of  order,  having  the  house  painted,  and  some  of 
the  rooms  papered. 

No  one  has  occupied  my  dear  Hobart’s  room  since  he  left  it, 
but  as  summer  was  coming  on,  it  was  a  necessity,  so  I  had  it  fixed 
up  for  myself,  but,  oh,  it  does  pain  me  to  think  he  will  never  be  in 
it  again.  Everything  he  used  to  handle  is  sacred  to  me.  He  seems 
always  before  me.  You  may  think  1  have  been  through  so  much 
trouble  that  I  might  have  learned  to  bear  it  by  this  time,  but  it 
grows  on  me  so  that  I  lose  sight  of  everything  1  used  to  delight  in. 
1  was  so  in  hopes  you  would  come  by  to  see  me. 

Do  you  know  I  have  not  seen  Mar  Lou  since  November? 
Reuben  was  here  yesterday,  said  they  were  all  well.  You  must 
try  to  comie  to  see  me.  I  feel  so  sorry  your  little  one  is  so  afflicted. 
Mr.  Sprague  says  he  is  one  of  the  smartest  children  he  ever  saw. 
Try  and  be  patient,  no  one  knows  how  much  the  little  ones  can 
stand.  Mothers  may  nurse  and  doctors  may  physic,  but  it  is  God 
that  gives  them  life, — look  to  Him. 

Your  letter  and  the  flower  seed  was  handed  me,  accept  my 
thanks  for  them.  1  thought  I  never  would  plant  any  more  flowers, 
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but  now  that  I  have  a  nice  railing  around  my  square  at  the  church¬ 
yard,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  go  there  any  more  empty-handed. 
Everybody  has  been  kind  in  sending  me  flowers  to  cover  his  grave — - 
and  now,  oh,  how  1  regret  selling  my  house! 

Mary  and  Flora  Steward  have  been  staying  with  me,  and  last 
night  1  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Anna  Baptist  saying  she  would 
be  here  in  a  few  days.  You  know  she  had  her  house  burned  down 
last  year.  She  writes  that  she  will  build  in  the  same  spot  this 
year.  She  stays  at  Mrs.  Minges’  now.  Poor  Mr.  David  Minge 
■  it  was  a  loss  to  the  neighborhood,  but  he  is  better  off— so  willing 
and  anxious  to  go.  It  seemed  as  if  he  just  stepped  out  of  this  world 
to  enter  a  better.  He  said  his  time  had  come,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
around  and  see  his  children,  but  he  was  taken  sick  on  his  way  to 
Mar  Lou’s  so  had  to  stop  at  Bessie  Minge’s,  David’s  wife  (you 
remember  her),  and  died  there.  I  used  to  see  him  so  often  at 
Reuben’s  on  Sundays  and  church  days. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Dotie.  She  is  no  longer  at  Mrs.  Hayden’s; 
she  says  she  had  Ada’s  two  children  living  with  her.  I  am  glad 
she  has  the  girl,  she  needed  some  one  to  take  her  in  hand,  so 
Ida  told  me.  Ida  is  in  her  new  house  again,  hope  they  will  keep 
this  one  now. 

I  must  say  ‘‘Goodbye”  with  much  love.  Remember  me  to  Mr. 
Field  and  a  kiss  to  the  little  one.  It  is  Saturday  night  and  almost 
dark.  Remlember  me  to  Sue  and  family.  Affectionately,  Alice  G. 
Dugger. 

.Sept.  28,  1892,  aunt  Alice  wrote  Sue  of  her  visit  to  Petersburg 
the  death  of  Rev.  Aristides  Smith  and  of  her  own  illness . 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  my  trip  to  Petersburg,  and 
the  dear  loving  ones  I  found  there.  Their  letters  follow  mb.  You 
would  not  know  the  old  place  now,  and  when  you  pass  by  a  place, 
you  will  say,  “surely,  I  know  this  house”,  but  it  has  been  so  fixed 
up  that  you  will  have  your  doubts.  Your  old  teacher  died 
in  Weldon  while  I  was  in  Petersburg — sent  me  a  message  be¬ 
fore  he  died.  Mrs.  Harte  was  with  him  and  he  told  her  that  he 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  was  to  him  one  of  his  landmarks.  He  was 
buried  in  Norfolk  at  the  foot  of  his  wife’s  grave. 

Mrs.  Hgrte  sends  you  many  kind  remembrances.  She  has 
changed  less  than  any  one  I  ever  saw,  and  Oh,  Sue!  how  kind 
she  was  to  me!  Can  I  ever  forget  these  dear,  good  people!  When 
I  was  so  sick,  they  nursed  me  day  and  night— no  one  thought  I 
would  live.  Mr.  Gibson  would  come  every  other  morning  and  pray 
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for  me.  When  I  left  him  to  come  back,  he  kissed  me  and  said, 
“He  sure  to  let  me  know  if  you  land  safe  home.”  He  is  a  dear  old 
man. 

1  wish  1  could  write  you  a  long  letter,  Waverly  sends  you  his 
love.  He  is  up,  but  looks  badly. 

My  little  Alice  (Sprague)  is  in  H’gham  as  gay  as  a  bird  they 
say;  the  dear  child,  I  want  to  see  her  very  much. 

All  Mar  Lou’s  boys  have  left  for  college  except  Reuben. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  He  sure  to  come  and  bring  Ger¬ 
trude  with  you — kiss  her  for  me. 

With  much  love  to  all,  affectionately  yours,  A.  G.  Dugger. 

The  Rev.  Aristides  Smith  died  April  16,  1892,  at  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Paul  Garret,  in  Weldon,  N.  C.,  aged  84 
He  was  buried  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

The  Norfolk  paper  editorial  said  “the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Aristides  Smith  will  bring  up  pleasant  memories  to  many  of 
the  ladies  of  Norfolk,  who  in  ante  bellum  days,  attended  the 
Female  Institute,  in  the  building  now  known  as  the  Retreat  for 
the  Sick.  This  school  was  one  of  the  most  popular  ever  conducted 
in  Norfolk  and  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
brother,  Leonidas,  who  was  also  a  minister.” 

(Norfolk,  Va.,  April  19,  1892,  Tuesday) 


Sue  trod  the  chequered  path  spread  before  her  with  hope  and 
fear.  The  one  idol  of  her  life  was  Monroe.  He  seemed  so  well 
that  she  and  Mr.  Duncan  forgot  that  accident  of  so  long  ago.  With 
so  many  friends  and  relatives  in  Texas,  they  had  not  hindered  him 
when  he  expressed  a  wish  to  go  there  and  try  his  luck  at  making  a 
living.  In  Dallas,  Monroe  found  old  playmates — Stella,  Abbie, 
Linda  and  Roger  White  from  Talladega.  He  was  a  welcomle  guest 
in  Col.  Alexander  White’s  home  and  at  cousin  Mary  Kidd’s  and 
Dr.  Watson’s,  and  when  he  secured  a  position,  a  pleasant  vista 
opened  before  him.  He  wrote  home  that  he  was  to  be  confirmed. 
Sue  answered: 

“You  are  never  out  of  my  thoughts,  my  son,  day  or  night, 
and  my  constant  prayer  ascends  to  heaven  for  your  welfare.  Your 
last  letter  gave  me  more  than  usual  pleasure  as  you  spoke  of  be¬ 
ing  confirmed — nothing  you  could  have  told  me  would  have  given 
me  as  much  happiness.  The  one  wish  of  my  life  has  been 
to  see  you  an  earnest  zealous  Christian.  1  would  wish  you  to 
show  by  every  act  of  your  life  that  you  were  a  follower  of  the  meek 
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and  lowly  Jesus.  1  am  sorry  you  think  of  keeping  ‘Bachelor’s 
Hall  ,  1  hate  to  think  of  your  being  alone.  Whatever  you  decide 
to  do,  my  deaf  son,  I  hope  will  be  for  the  best;  do  not  fret,  put 
yourself  and  your  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  all  wise  father.  Do 
the  best  you  can  each  day  and  don’t  worry  about  tomorrow. 

The  children  send  many  thanks  for  the  nice  letter.  Your 
birthday  was  the  29th.  When  I  think  how  good  my  children  are,4 
how  dutiiul  and  affectionate  and  how  willing  and  anxious  they  are 
to  cheer  and  comfort  me,  and  how  patiently  and  cheerfully  they  bear 
adversity,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  how  truly  I  appreciate  it. 

I  have  made  every  sacrifice,  every  self  denial  that  I  thought 
would  fit  you  all  for  the  position  that  I  wished  you  to  occupy. 

All  send  much  love  and  kisses.  Send  the  list  of  things  you 
wish  us  to  make.  Your  mother.” 

1  he  strenuous  life  Monroe  led  in  that  boundless  prairie  coun¬ 
try  caused  recurring  dizzy  headaches  from  which  he  suffered  con¬ 
stantly.  He  had  inherited  the  sweet  rare  humor  of  his  father’s 
family  and  a  bright  happy  spirit  glowed  within  him;  only  once  was 
the  hopelessness  ol  the  struggle  for  health  wrung  from  him,: 

“Mother,  you  tell  me  1  must  not  work  so  hard— if  I  did  not 
keep  busy,  I  would  go  mad.  1  am  doomed.  You  and  the  children 
must  not  deny  yourselves  any  mlore  for  me.  It  is  hopeless.” 

It  was  at  Sue’s  urgent  request,  in  1879,  that  Monroe  returned 
home.  ,  Dr.  Michel  had  advised  consulting  Dr.  Goldthwaite  of  New 
York  City.  The  famous  Dr.  Sequin,  Dr.  Sands  and  Dr.  Goldth¬ 
waite  were  engaged.  After  an  examination,  Dr.  Goldthwaite  wrote 
the  decision: 

“Dr.  Sequin  advised  against  any  operation  when  he  was  here 
and  Dr.  Sands  declined  to  do  it  after  getting  Dr.  Sequin’s  opinion.” 

For  a  year  the  idea  was  given  up,  then  Monroe  wrote  his  father 
in  New  York  and  received  an  answer: 


C.  Hyllested  &  Co.,  7  South  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
“July  26,  1880  .  .  .  My  dear  Monroe, 

Your  letter  has  been  received  for  some  time  doubt  in  my  mind 
and  the  consultation  with  medical  men  has  kept  me  from  answering. 
I  fear  too  much  for  you  to  ask  you  to  submit  to  the  risk  of  an  op¬ 
eration.  What  I  advise,  approve  and  recommend  you  to  do  is  to 
be  moderate,  wait  until  winter,  then,  if  you  get  no  better,  I  will 
have  the  best  doctor  serve  you. 

Write  me  often.  Affectionately,  B.  J.  Duncan.” 
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Monroe  dismissed  the  thought  of  an  operation,  continued  his 
work  as  cotton  classer,  followed  Dr.  Michel’s  advice,  was  apparent¬ 
ly  happy,  became  engaged  to  Miss  Carrie  Broun  of  Mobile.  In 
the  fall  of  1886,  he  moved  with  his  father  to  Birmingham  where 
excitement  of  coal,  iron  mines  and  manufacture  of  steel  was  draw¬ 
ing  a  vast  population.  Bun  Duncan  and  Clay  Vaughan,  went  in  the 
real  estate  business,  selling  coal  and  mineral  lands.  Monroe  secur¬ 
ed  a  position  and  life  had  fair  sailing  once  more  until  his  health  be¬ 
came  worse. 

In  Birmingham,  Drs.  Luckie  and  Hughes,  who  had  been  noted 
surgeons  during  the  war,  gave  their  opinion  that  trepaning  might 
be  successful.  With  courage  and  calmness,  Monroe  decided  to 
undergo  the  test  of  surgery. 

In  this  hour  of  need,  in  agony  of  grief  Sue  sought  aid  and 
comfort  from  her  family;  urgently  she  wrote  Dr.  Hobart  Dugger 
to  be  present.  He  rode  nearly  all  night  on  horseback  to  catch  an 
early  train  for  Birmingham.  On  the  day  selected  for  the  operation 
he  was  by  Sue’s  side. 

Bun  notified  dear  Dr.  Michel,  Monroe’s  old  physician,  who 
answered  at  once:  Montgomery  ,Ala.  Dec.  23,  1886  ....  Dear 
Duncan,  I  am  delighted  that  Monroe  is  doing  so  well.  Give  him 
my  love  and  say  I  pray  that  the  operation  may  prove  a  success 
Please  keep  me  posted  as  to  the  result.  Remember  me  most  kind¬ 
ly  to  Mrs.  Duncan,  and  believe  me  as  ever,  your  sincere  friend,  R. 
F.  Michel.” 

Scientific  skill  and  Hobart’s  tender  nursing  did  all  they  could 
for  Monroe,  but  his  constitution  could  not  stand  the  shock;  his 
spirit  passed  away  Friday  evening,  Dec.  24,  1886. 

What  price  war!  Monroe  Duncan  paid  with  life  the  toll  ex¬ 
acted  of  him. 

Sue  bore  this  loss  with  spartan  courage.  Years  after,  out  of 
a  wellspring  of  tragedies,  she  disclosed  the  secret  of  her  strength 
to  her  daughter,  Louise,  “You  must  go  about  your  daily  duties  with 
a  brave  heart.  I  am  sure  that  our  loved  ones  are  around  and 
about  us.  How  else  could  I  ever  have  survived  your  brother’s 
death  if  I  had  not  believed  this  ”  ' 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


MEMORIES 

“A  part  of  the  old  world  lives  in  us.  The  stuff  of  memory  is 
made  up  of  calamities,  of  great  events,  of  noble  deeds,  of  futile 
things,  and  measured  by  the  standards  of  our  own  lives.” 


MY  FATHER,  Bun.  Duncan  was  a  member  of  The  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  and  in  that  city,  one  summer,  when  my 
mother,  sisters,  Gertrude  and  Louise  and  my  brothels,  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  were  living  on  the  outskirts  of  Tal¬ 
ladega,  where  we  had  moved  front  Mardisville. 

I  he  house  was  a  lovely  one,  a  large  porch  on  one  side,  com¬ 
pletely  surounded  by  a  grove  through  which  a  train  passed. 

The  servants;  Mary,  the  cook,  her  mother,  the  seamstress, 
and  her  brother,  Tom,  who  attended  the  grounds  and  did  general 
work;  his  advent  in  the  home  caused  a  memorable  disaster. 

On  a  certain  night,  never  forgotten,  my  mother  was  awakened 
by  a  noise. she  thought  was  the  train;  nevertheless,  she  went  to  the 
porch,  saw  the  lighted  train  passing  by,  went  back  to  bed;  had 
scarcely  drowsed  when  she  heard  a  noise  as  of  something  falling, 
thinking  it  to  be  Monroe  or  one  of  us,  she  came  to  our  beds;  we 
were  sleeping  soundly.  She  walked  out  upon  the  porch,  but  saw 
nothing.  Just  as  she  was  returning  to  her  room,  she  heard  Mary 
screaming: 

“Miss  Kate,  Miss  Kate,,  the  house  is  on  fire!”  (Miss  Kate 
was  the  next  neighbor.) 

“Go  at  once,  run  to  her,  Mary.  1  will  come,  too”!  And  she 
began  dressing. 

“No,  it  is  your  house!”  Mary  screamed  . 

Mary’s  words  burned  in  her  brain.  Light  was  now  coming 
in  hey  window  on  the  west  side:  she  looked  out,  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  that  way,  which  accounted  for  her  not  seeing  fire  or  smoke 
from  the  porch.  In  an  instant  she  was  by  Monroe. 
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“Son,  the  house  is  on  lire,  dress,  run,  shout  ‘fire’,  alarm  the 
neighbors!  ” 

Instantly  Monroe  obeyed,  flying  down  the  road  and  into  the 
very  streets  of  Talladega,  shouting,  “Fire,  my  mother’s  house  is 
on  fire!  Fire!” 

We  opened  our  eyes  at  our  mother’s  call:  “Children,  the  house 
is  on  lire,  dress  yourselves,  dress  Reuben,  scream  ‘fire’.  The  next 
room  is  burning.”  Terrified,  we  failed  to  dress  but  dragged  out  our 
little  brother;  we  tried  to  yell  but  uttered  no  sound  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  near  a  pile  of  trunks.  My  mother  was  lifting  the  heaviest  ob¬ 
jects  and  directing  the  panic  stricken  servants.  Roused  again  by 
our  mother’s  call:  “Help,  children!”,  we  began  taking  out  small 
belongings. 

Dr.  Anglin  was  the  first  neighbor  on  the  spot,  otherg.  followed. 
The  bucket  brigade  was  found  useless;  the  Talladega  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  started,  got  nearly  to  the  house,  when  they  heard  it  was  in 
ruins! 

The  building  collapsing,  no  one  went  near.  Then  my  mother 
missed  her  desk.  “My  desk,  my  desk,  I  must  save  it!”  She  went 
flying  into  the  burning  house. 

Dr.  Anglin  cried,  “Mrs.  Duncan,  come  back,  don’t  go  in  there!” 
He  followed  her;  just  as  she  emerged,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  the 
rafters  fell  and  the  entire  building  came  down,  but  she  held  the 
precious  desk  she  valued  more  than  earthly  possessions,  in  it  were 
prized  letters. 

Only  the  furniture  was  saved  from  the  front  rooms.  All  the 
valuable  books  of  Virginia  Kidd  were  burned — they  were  in  dry 
goods  boxes  and  had  never  been  unpacked.  Their  fall  was  probably 
the  noise  heard  by  our  mother,  as  that  room,  was  in  flames  when 
she  discovered  the  fire.  Few  clothes  were  saved;  many  of  her  wed¬ 
ding  presents  were  never  seen  again,  including  a  solid  silver  coffee 
set.  What  was  left  of  the  night  was  spent  at  various  homes. 

Friends  began  to  make  clothes.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  our 
father.  The  reply  received :  “Sent  box  of  goods.  Will  return.  Get 
ready  to  move  to  Mobile.  B.  J.  Duncan.” 

It  was  believed  that  Mary’s  brother,  Tom,  set  the  house  on 
fire.  It  caught  in  the  rear  under  the  dining  room  where  the  family 
silver  service  and  other  silver,  sufficient  to  entice  him,  was  kept. 
Color  was  given  to  the  suspicion  as  their  belongings  were  saved  and 
had  been  moved  safely  to  the  stable. 

We  moved  to  the  McCorkle  house  placed  at  our  disposal.  One 
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day ,  we  were  playing  in  the  backyard  in  which  was  a  servant  house 
with  two  connecting  rooms,  a  chimney  between  with  two  fireplaces, 
just  vacated  by  discharged  servants.  Quickly  we  took  possession  and 
played  “keeping  house.”  Both  fireplaces  were  filled  with  ashes  and 
half-burned  logs,  under  which  were  a  few  chips — most  unsuspicious 
looking! 

“Let’s  have  a  real  fire!”  I  called  out. 

Great  was  my  surprise,  while  raking  the  ashes,  to  uncover  a 
can  of  baking  powder,  salt,  sugar  and  other  eatables. 

“See  what  I  have  found!”  I  cried,  excitedly.  “Look  what  aunt 
Caroline  has  hidden. 

Eagrly  I  ran  to  the  other  fireplace.  There  I  found  a  mall 
brown,  brass  studded  box,  the  size  of  a  doll’s  trunk,  that  could  lock 
and  unlock.  I  opened  it.  Inside  there  was  a  mirror,  a  comb  and 
some  other  articles.  u 

“Come  on,  I  am  going  to  take  these  to  Mama.” 

Wie  went  directly  to  our  mother.  She  was  seated  at  a  little 
sewing  table.  With  much  agitation  1  held  out  the  box  to  her. 

“Look,  I  found  this  and  a  lot  of  groceries  in  old  aunt  Caroline’s 
house.” 

“Where  did  you  say  you  found  that?  It  is  your  Uncle  Reu¬ 
ben’s.”  My  mother’s  voice  and  look  were  full  of  anguish. 

“in  old  aunt  Caroline’s  room,  Mama,  under  the  ashes.  I  was 
going  to  build  a  fire.” 

“Oh!”  my  mother  moaned;  dropping  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
she  shook  with  hysterical  sobs.  1  had  never  seen  my  mother  cry 
before,  1  stood  amazed. 

“Come  away,  come  away,”  said  my  sister,  Gertrude,  pulling 
me  out  of  the  room  and  back  into  the  yard. 

“What  is  Mama  crying  for?  What  is  the  matter?”  I  wanted 
an  explanation. 

“She’s  crying  because  those  are  Uncle  Reuben’s  things,  and  the 
Yankees  killed  him.” 

“Who  are  the  Yankees?”  I  had  never  heard  the  word  before;  it 
conveyed  nothing  to  me. 

“They  are  bad  men  who  killed  Uncle  Reuben.”  Out  of  chaotic 
thought  came  a  vision  of  bold  rough  men  who  had  sprung  upon  my 
uncle  in  the  dark  and  assassinated  him.  The  thought  came  to  my 
childish  mind  over  and  over  again. 

Near  our  house  was  an  abandoned  field,  so  long  unused  that  it 
was  overgrown  with  mullein  plants,  standing  tall  and  straight,  their 
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yellow  flowered  tops  shining  in  the  sunlight.  One  day  1  shouted, 
“Let’s  play  these  are  Yankees  and  kill  them  all.”  We  procured 
sticks  and  marched  to-  the  field,  being  constantly  reinforced  by  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  children  who  came  with  fresh  sticks,  eager 
to  engage  in  the  fray.  I  took  charge,  though  many  voices  mingled 
with  mine  in  the  order: 

“Kill  them!  Kill  them!  Don’t  let  one  live!”  1  shouted. 

We  slashed  right  and  left  and  gave  no  quarter.  Down  they 
came;  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  no  battle  field  showed  greater 
devastation  than  that  field  of  mullein!  Not  a  stalk  was  left  standing! 
Thereafter  every  mullein  plant  became  a  Yankee  to  be  promptly 
exterminated  whenever  encountered.  The  child  had  avenged  her 
mother’s  grief. 

Time  and  fate  play  queer  tricks  with  people’s  lives.  That  same 
child,  grown  a  woman,  went  to  New  York  City  to  study  art,  where 
she  met  and  married  a  real  Yankee  from  Connecticut.  On  Thanks¬ 
giving,  as  a  bride,  she  entered  his  Northern  home  in  New  Haven. 
At  that  noted  festival  she  was  continually  teased  by  James  Pierpont, 
her  brother-in-law,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  Yale,  who  called  her 
“proud  Southron.”  At  dinner  they  carried  on  a  battledore  and  shut¬ 
tlecock  game  of  words,  which  distressed  her  new  niece,  Ruth  Snow, 
who  came  to  her  in  the  library  with  a  troubled  face; 

“Aunt  Alice,  don’t  mind  what  uncle  Jim  says;  I  think  Southern 
people  are  perfectly  charming  and  you  are  the  first  one  I  ever  met.” 

Whate  vague  curiosity  must  have  been  in  this  little  Northern 
girl’s  mind  when  she  heard  that  she  was  to  have  a  Southern  aunt 
whom  she  thought  must  be  a  different  species  from  her  people! 

April  has  been  the  most  momentous  month  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  In  1886,  April  27,  Jefferson  Davis  and  many  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Southern  men  came  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  a  Confederate  monument  upon 
the  capitol  grounds.  Standing  on  the  same  spot  upon  which  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  Confederacy,  he  was  to  deliver 
an  oration.  Great  preparations  had  been  made;  a  committee  of 
citizens,  a  band,  and  the  military  of  the  city  were  to  escort  him 
from  the  train  to  the  Exchange  Hotel.  The  signal  of  his  arrival  was 
to  be  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  lighting  of  bonfires. 

My  father  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  Cotton  Exchange 
where  members  and  friends  had  assembled  to  witness  the  coming. 
Opposite  the  Cotton  Exchange  was  the  Winter  building  from  which 
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had  been  wired  the  message  to  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  in  1861.  We  were 
quietly  seated  on  the  second  story  porch,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing 
that  overarched  the  sidewalk.  Colonel  Chilton  had  just  finished 
reading  a  letter  to  my  father,  which  had  been  written  to  him  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  giving  him  the  reasons  why  William!  L.  Yancey 
had  not  been  appointed  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  when  the  heavens 
became  ablaze  with  light,  cannon  boomed,  the  bells  rang,  the  cry, 
“He  has  arrived!”  went  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Pandemonium  sud¬ 
denly  reigned,  chairs  were  overturned,  all  pressing  lielter  skelter 
to  the  front  with  deafening  cheers,  which  as  the  procession  came 
nearer,  swelled  into  a  yell — the  “rebel  yell,”— wild,  unearthly,  high, 
piercing,  each  for  himself,  which  had  led  the  Southern  armies  into 
battle  like  the  very  “whirlwind  of  war.”  Transfixed  by  its  power,  I 
stood  in  a  stupor  of  surprise,  unable  to  move,  conscious  only  of  the 
change  from  quietude  to  that  tremendous  outburst  of  fbeling!  I 
seemed  only  to  see  my  father,  beside  himself  with  enthusiasm,  like 
the  others,  too  excited  to  perceive  me,  who,  standing  alone,  was 
gazing,  not  at  the  parade  coming  up  the  street,  but  at  its  effect. 

The  next  day  Dexter  Avenue  was  thronged  with  a  tumultuous 
crowd  from  Court  Square  to  the  Capitol.  The  procession  formed  in 
front  of  the  Exchange  Hotel  on  Commerce  Street  at  two  o’clock  and 
marched  through  Court  Square  and  up  Dexter  Avenue  to  the  capitol 
in  the  following  order: 

The  mounted  men  of  the  Montgomery  Police,  Capt.  John  Martin, 

commanding 

The  Montgomery  Mounted  Rifles,  Capt.  P.  B.  Martin 
Gen.  E.  W.  Fettus,  Marshall  of  the  day  and  Aides 
Montgomery  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  H.  Clisby. 
Third  Regimental  Band 

The  Montgomery  Greys,  Capt.  M.  H.  Amerine 
Montgomery  True  Blues,  Capt.  Peyton  B,.  Bibb 
Greenville  Light  Guards,  Capt.  R.  E.  Steiner 
Independent  Rifles,  Alva  Fitzpatrick 
The  Reese  Tigers,  Capt.  Albert  Traylor 

Detachments  from  Selma  Guards,  Pettus  Rifles,  Selma  Artillery,  and 

Jefferson  Rifles  from  Birmingham 

Then  followed  Mr.  Davis,  ex-Governor  O’Neal,  Mayor  Reese 
and  Miss  Letty  Tyler  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four  white 
horses.  (This  high  honor  was  bestowed  upon  Miss  Tyler  because 
she  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  President,  and  in  1861  unfurled  the 
first  Confederate  flag.) 
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In  the  next  carriage  rode  Capt.  YV.  L.  Bragg,  Gen,.  Allen,  Miss 
Winnie  Davis  (the  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy-)  and  Miss  Minnie 
Reese. 

In  another  carriage  came  Gen.  Gordon,  Major  W.  W.  Screws, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  Miss  Gordon  and  Miss  Waller,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Next  in  line  were  the  Governor’s  Staff,  in  carriages;  then  citi¬ 
zens,  in  vehicles  and  on  foot. 

1  his  was  the  first  public  appearance  of  Mr.  Davis  since  his 
imprisonment.  Special  correspondents  from  neariy  every  cosmopo¬ 
litan  newspaper  were  there  as  this  event  created  great  interest 
throughout  the  United  States. 

What  thoughts  must  have  surged  through  the  brain  of  Jefferson 
Davis  as  he  revisited  this  spot!  Memories  of  the  past,  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  present!  The  radiance,  the- calamities  of  the  story  fresh 
in  his  mind!  He  would  stand  again  on  the  portico,  but  with  history 
behind  him!  “The  man  and  the  hour  have  met”- — did  he  recall  those 
words  by  William  L.  Yancey  It  had  been  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  he  had  taken  that  office  so  beset  with  cares  and  anxieties. 
After  an  interval  of  defeat,  imprisonment,  of  retirement  and  cen¬ 
sure,  he  was  again  in  a  triumphal  procession,  but  with  a  difference— 
to  lay  an  appreciation  upon  a  memorial  to  the  dead! 

I  stood  upon  the  postoffice  steps;  far  down  the  avenue  I  could 
see  him!  repeatedly  acknowledging  the  plaudits  of  the  people.  At 
last,  Jefferson  Davis  was  directly  in  front  of  me — he  was  stirred 
to  the  very  depths!  In  his  face  I  saw  the  sorrow,  the  tragedy  of  the 
Confederacy!  Oh,  then  I  understood  the  mad  wild  enthusiasm  of 
the  preceding  night!  I  quivered  with  galvanic  comprehension;  my 
whole  being  seemed  to  be  filled  with  one  desire;  1  opened  my  mouth 
— 1  screamed  and  screamed  and  screamed,  until  the  noise  I  made 
seemed  so  perfectly  deafening  that  I  was  recalled  to  self  conscious¬ 
ness  and  horror  at  the  disturbance  that  I  was  creating.  I  glanced 
around — no  one  was  observant  of  me,  for  all,  with  one  impulse 
of  emotion,  were  making  that  sustained,  awe-inspiring,  far-resound¬ 
ing  human  sound,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  heard  before  or 
have  ever  heard  since — the  immortal  soul  cry  of  the  South! 


The  account  of  his  speech  made  from  the  portico  of  the  capitol 
to  many  thousands  was  taken  from  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
April  28th,  1886. 

Introducing  Mr.  Davis,  Mayor  Reese  said:  My  countrymen, 
with  emotions  of  the  most  profound  reverence  I  introduce  to  you 
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the  highest  type  of  Southern  manhood  (applause)— Hon.  Jefferson 
Davis.  (Mr.  Davis’  Speech) 

“My  Friends:  It  would  be  vain  if  I  should  attempt  to  express 
o  you  the  deep  gratification  which  I  feel  at  this  demonstration 
but  l  know  that  it  is  not  personal,  and  therefore,  I  feel  the  more 

deeply  grateful,  because  it  is  for  a  sentiment  far  dearer  to  me  than 
myself. 

You  have  passed  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  war  which  Ala- 
ama  did  not  seek.  AY  hen  she  felt  her  wrongs  too  grevious  for 
other  tolerations,  she  sought  the  peaceable  solutions.  That  denied 
her,  the  thunders  of  war  came  ringing  over  the  land. 

I  hen  her  people  rose  in  their  majesty,  gray-haired  sires  and 
beardless  boys  rushed  to  the  front. 

It  was  that  war  which  Christianity  alone  approved,  a  holy  war 
or  defense.  Well  do  I  remember  seeing  you,  gentle  boys,  so  small, 
to  use  the  farmer’s  phrase,  they  might  have  been  called  seed  corn, 
moving  on  with  eager  step  and  fearless  brow  to  the  carnival  of  death.’ 
And  I  have  also  looked  upon  them  when  their  knapsacks  and  mus¬ 
kets  scented  heavier  than  the  boy,  and  my  eyes  partaking  of  a 
mother’s  weakness  filled  with  tears. 

Those  days  have  passed.  Many  of  them  have  found  a  name¬ 
less  grave,  but  they  are  not  dead.  They  live  in  memory,  and  their 
spirits  stand  out  the  grand  reserve  of  that  column  which  is  marching 
on  with  unfaltering  steps  toward  the  goal  of  constitutional  liberty, 
(applause)  It  were  vain  if  I  should  attempt,  as  I  have  already  said, 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  you. 

I  am  standing  now  very  nearly  on  the  spot  where  I  stood  when 
I  took  the  oath  of  office  in  1861.  Your  demonstration  now  exceeds 
that  which  welcomed  me  then.  This  shows  that  the  spirit  of  South¬ 
ern  liberty  is  not  dead.  (Long  and  continued  applause)  Then  you 
were  full  of  joyous  hopes,  you  had  every  prospect  of  achieving  all 
you  desired,  and  now  you  are  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  regret,  and 
yet  that  regret  only  manifests  more  profoundly  and  does  not  ob¬ 
literate  the  expression  of  your  sentiments. 

I  felt  last  night  as  I  approached  the  Exchange  Hotel,  from  the 
gallery  of  which  your  peerless  orator,  William  L  Yancey,  intro¬ 
duced  me  to.  the  citizens  of  Montgomery  and  commended  me  in 
language  which  only  his  eloquence  could  yield  and  which  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  merit,  I  felt,  I  say  again,  that  I  was  coming  to  my  home, 
coming  to  the  land  where  liberty  dies  not  and  heroic  sentiments  will 
live  forever.  (Applause) 
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I  have  been  promised,  my  friends,  that  I  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  speech,  and  therefore  will  only  extend  to  you  my 
heartfelt  thanks.  God  bless  you  all.” 

The  next  day,  April  29,  at  the  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the 
Capitol  grounds,  Ex-Gov.  Wats  introduced  Mr.  Davis: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Citizens,  1  can  scarcely  express  to 
you  how  proud  I  am  in  having  the  honor  of  introducing  today  the 
Ex  President  of  The  Confederate  States,  now  known  as  the  “Chief 
of  the  Lost  Cause.”  Before  he  was  elected  President  of  The  Con¬ 
federate  States,  I  knew  him  by  reputation  as  the  fearless  commander 
of  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  as  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Pierce  and  the  representative  of  the  grand 
old  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

After  lie  was  elected  President  of  The  Confederate  States,  L  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  I  was  associated  with 
him  for  eighteen  months  in  intimate  and  almost  daily  relations.  Be¬ 
fore  I  knew  him  personally,  I  admired  him  as  an  orator  and  states¬ 
man;  when  I  left  his  cabinet  in  October  1863,  after,  having  been 
selected  by  good  people  in  Alabama  as  their  chief  Magistrate,  I 
not  only  admired  him  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  but  I  loved  him 
as  a  man. 

Now,  after  twenty  years  of  an  eventful  career,  he  appears  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  that  which  calls  him  here  today  is  full  of  memories  and 
fills  us  with  emotion. 

I  see  in  my  mind’s  eye,  two  great  sections  of  a  republic  of 
states  divided;  two  great  people  springing  from  the  same'  sod, 
speaking  the  same  language,  worshiping  the  same  God,  and  profess¬ 
ing  to  love  the  grand  principles  of  Republican  Government,  under 
hostile  banners;  I  see  a  four  years  war;  I  see  alternate  victory  and 
defeat;  I  see  the  honor,  and  the  woe  and  gloom  which  enveloped  our 
land  as  with  some  mighty  pall;  and  now  that  the  war  was  ended, 
I  see  the  sisterhood  of  our  fair  country,  with  every  return  of  spring 
casting  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the  honored  dead.  Fellow  citizens, 
these  graves  of  our  soldiers  deserve  the  erection  of  a  monument. 
I  have  not  forgotten  an  incident  which  happened  during  the  progress 
of  the  war.  After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  turning  point, 
in  the  history  of  the  war,  Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  upon  the 
Heights  of  Gettysburg,  on  Cemetery  Hill,  surveying  on  the  one 
side  the  graves  of  the  Union  dead  and  on  the  other,  in  the  valley 
beneath,  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead,  some  gentleman  said: 
“Mr.  Lincoln,  the  men  who  defended  these  heights  will  live  in  his- 
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tory.  .  Vos,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ‘‘these  men  will  live  in  history  and 
likewise  will  the  men  who  attacked  these  heights  live  in  history.” 
1  hat  was  a  prophecy  from  a  great  and  good  man.  The  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  the  “bloody  shirt”  will  be  buried  so  deep  that  the  hand  of 
resurrection  will  never  find  it..  Erect  this  monument  to  perpetuate 
the  mianly  courage  of  our  glorious  dead.  .  .  .Let  it  be  grand  as  the 
couiage,  bravery  and  fortitude  of  our  men  whose  memory  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  perpetuate.  Carve  on  it  the  estimate  in  which  you  hold 
those  dear  boys  who  died  attempting  to  achieve  what  they  believed 
theii  lights,  the  rights  of  constitutional  liberty. 

bellow  citizens,  1  desire  to  introduce  to  you  this  grand  old 
man.  1  desire  to  say  to  you  we  love  him  because  he  has  ever  been 
true  (o  Constitutional  Government;  we  love  him,  because  he  has 
been  ever  true  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  we  love  him  above 
all,  because  in  time  of  misfortune,  in  the  prison  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
his  hands  were  crossed  and  manacled  for  Southern  blood,  and  hence 
we  love  him.  New,  Mr.  Davis  I  desire  to  present  you  to  our  Alaba¬ 
ma  people,  and  permit  me  to  say,  fellow  citizens.  I  have  never 
read  of  a  single  man  who  presented  the  sterling  qualities  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis.  (Long  and  repeatedly  renewed  applause  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Davis  stood  forth  with  dignity  and  quietude,  his  voice  deep 
and  low,  and  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  the  audience.  (His  ad¬ 
dress  is  not  given  in  entirety  but  in  his  words.) 

“It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  me  to  be  presented  to  you  by  one 
on  whom  I  leaned  for  advice,  whose  stern  qualities  always  made 
me  suie  that  the  judgment  he  was  drawing  was  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart . 

Associated  here  with  so  many  memories,  thrilling  and  tender, 

1  have  felt  that  it  were  dangerous  for  me  to  attempt  to  speak  to 
you  as  my  heart  would  prompt  me;  not  that  I  am  always  treasuring 
up  bitterness  against  anyone,  but  1  am  overflowing  with  love  and 
admiration  for  our  beloved  people.  (Long  Applause). 

I  o  avoid,  therefore,  anything  which  might  be  prompted  by 
the  fullness  of  my  heart,  for  I  believe  I  am  case  hardened,  in 
that  condition  of  non-citizenship  which  leaves  me  very  little  to 
fear,  (Applause)  I  have  prepared  some  notes  which  would  not  con¬ 
tain  anything  destructive  or  hurtful.  (Voices:  Go  on,  say  what 
you  please.  You  are  in  the  house  of  your  friends.) 

My  Friends,  partners  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  trial  and  in 
suffering,  I  have  come  to  join  you  in  the  performance  of  a  sacred 
task,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  monument  at  the  cradle  of  the 
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Confederate  government,  which  shall  commemorate  the  gallant  sons 
of  Alabama,  who  died  lor  their  country;  who  gave  their  lives  a 
tree  will  offering  in  delence  of  the  rights  of  their  sires,  won  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  State  sovereignty,  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence,  which  was  left  as  an  inheritance  to  their  posterity  for¬ 
ever. 

These  rights,  the  compact  of  Union  was  formed,  not  to  destroy, 
but  the  better  to  preserve  and  perpetuate.  Whoso  denied  this  can¬ 
not  have  attentively  read  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  .... 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the  war. 
They  were  laid  before  you  yesterday  by  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon, 
the  soldier,  who  at  Petersburg  was  selected  by  his  chieftian,  Lee, 
as  the  best  man  to  lead  the  charge  to  repel  the  besieging  army, 
to  make  a  sortie  and  attack  in  flank  and  reverse,  to  double  up 
Grant’s  army;  and  he  failed;  but  his  failure  was  due  to  the  failure 
of  his  guides  to  carry  him  where  he  proposed  to  go.  Again  that 
man  was  the  one  upon  whom  Lee  called  at  Appomattox  when  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  it  were  possible  to  break  the  line  that 
obstructed  his  retreat  towards  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  He 
answered  that  it  was  impossible,  the  division  was  worn  down  to  a 
frazzle.  Lee  said  if  he  could  reach  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  he 
could  continue  the  war  for  twenty  years,  but  when  the  found  the 
line  which  obstructed  his  retreat  could  not  be  broken,  there  was 
nothing  to  do.  When  he.came  to  the  last  moment,  he  said  to  Gen. 
Grant,  “I  have  come  to  treat  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  surrender; 
but,  Gen.  Grant,  understand,  L  will  surrender  nothing  that  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  honor  of  my  army.”  Grant,  like  a  man,  said  he 
wanted  nothing  that  would  have  that  effect,  and  that  Lee  might 
draw  up  the  papers  himself . 

Revenge  is  not  the  sentiment  of  a  chivalrous  people,  and 
the  apothegm,  that  forgiveness  is  more  easy  to  the  injured  than 
to  those  who  inflict  an  injury,  has  never  had  a  more  powerful 
illustration  than  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  two  sections  toward 
one  another’s  Policy,  that  in  a  restored  Union  of  the  States,  here 
should  have  been  a  full  restoration  of  the  equality,  privileges  and 
benefits  as  they  had  pre-existed.  Though  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  yet,  you  have  faithfully  kept  your  resumed  obligations  as 
citizens,  and  in  your  impoverishment  have  borne  equal  burdens 
without  equal  benefits. 

I  am  proud  of  you,  my  countrymen,  for  this  additional  proof 
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of  your  fidelity  and  pray  God  to  give  you  grace  to  suffer  and  be 
strong . 

Alabama  asserted  the  right  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  belonging  to  every  people.  She  found  that  the 
compact  of  the  Union  had  been  broken  on  one  side,  and  was, 
therefore  annulled;  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did 
not  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  with  others 
of  like  mind,  proceeded  to  form  a  new  confederation,  organizing 
its  powers  in  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
such  form  as  seemed  to  them  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness. 

This  was  not  revolution,  because  the  State  government,  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  all  domestic  affairs,  both  of  person  and  property, 
remained  unchanged.  To  call  it  revolution  is  a  gross  solecism  (Ap¬ 
plause)  as  sovereigns  never  rebel;  and  as  Only  sovereigns  can 
form  a  national  league,  and  if  the  states  had  not  been  sovereigns, 
there  could  not  have  been  a  compact  of  Union.  (Applause)  That 
the  South  did  not  anticipate,  much  less  desire  war,  is  shown  by 
the  absence  of  preparation  for  it,  as  well  as  by  the  efforts  made 
to  secure  a  peaceful  separation.  -The  successful  party  always  holds 
the  defeated  responsible  for  the  war,  but  when  passion  shall  have 
subsided  and  reason  shall  have  resumed  her  dominion,  it  must  be 
decided  that  the  general  government  had  no  constitutional  power 
to  coerce  a  State,  and  that  a  State  had  the  right  to  repel  invasion, 
ft  was  a  national  and  constitutional  right.  (Applause) 

From  the  early  part  of  the  century  there  had  been  prophecies 
and  threats  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  These  began  at  the 
North  on  the  question  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  and 
culminated  during  the  war  of  1812,  on  the  decline  of  their  trade, 
though  the  war  was  waged  for  the  protection  of  sailor’s  rights. 
In  the  course  of  years  the  balance  of  power  passed  to  the  North, 
and  that  power  was  so  used  that  the  South,  despairing  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  rights  in  the  Union,  decided 
to  withdraw  from  it,  this  without  injury  to  their  late  associates. 
The  right  to  withdraw  was  denied,  and  the  North  made  ready  for 
War. 

The  distant  muttering  of  the  storm  was  readily  understood 
by  the  people  of  Alabama.  Gray-haired  sires  and  beardless  boys 
went  forth  to  meet  the  storm  ere  it  burst  upon  homes  and  their 
altars.  It  required  no  Demosthenes  to  arouse  them  to  the  duty 
of  resisting  the  invaders;  no  Patrick  Henry  to  prepare  them  for 
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the  alternative  of  “liberty  or  death”.  It  was  the  people,  not  lead- 
u-who  lesolved  and  acted;  yet  J  believe  there  were  very  few  who 

t  Z ,  75!  lhe  "ecessity  which  left  them  no  alternative  between 
ngnting  ioi  then  State  or  against  it. 

liel,|  V!Ut  fr*oleS,l ‘reac‘  ,hese  Patriote  advanced  on  many  battle 

wh  h  n  t  C‘  ’  l  'e  faCe-  Long-  very  lol'g>  would  be  the  list 
w  ,K  h  would  contain  the  names  of  Alabama’s  sons.  To  name  a  few 

would  be  unjust  to  the  many.  They  are  all,  therefore,  left  where 
they  securely  lepose,  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people. 

I  he  monument  will  rest  upon  the  land  for  which  they  died 
and  point  upward  to  the  Father  who  knows  the  motives  as  well 
as  the  deeds  of  his  children,  at  last  resting  in  the  land  where  that 
justice  may  be  rendered  which  have  been  denied  them  here. 

n  conclusion,  though  the  memory  of  our  glorious  past  must 
ever  be  dear  to  us,  duty  points  to  the  present  and  the  future 
A  abania  having  resumed  her  place  in  the  Union,  be  it  yours  to 
fultill  all  the  obligations  devolving  upon  all  good  citizens,  seeking 
to  restore  the  general  government  to  its  pristine  purity,  and  as  best 

you  may  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  your  common 
country.  (Long  applause) 

Citizens  of  Alabama,  and  ladies  (facing  ladies  on  the  stand) 
for  to  whatever  side  you  belong,  it  is  your  sex  that  has  been 
true  always  m  war  and  desolation,  tell  me  when  was  ever  such 
a  spectacle  seen  as  was  witnessed  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah.^  How  the  tide  of  war  ebbed  and  flowed!  Sometimes  the 
Confederates  retreated  and  sometimes  they  pursued!  Yet  there 
nevei  was  a  time  when  a  Confederate  body  of  troops  marched  down 
the  valley  that  the  ladies  did  not  hang  out  little  Confederate  flags 
from  their  windows  and  give  bread  to  the  hungry  soldiers.  (Tre¬ 
mendous  applause,  cheers  and  the  rebel  yell) 

God  bless  you.  one  and  all.  I  love  you  all  from,  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  and  give  thanks  now  for  your  kindness.”  (Tremendous 
applause  and  cheers) 


From  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Correspondent,  signed  F. 
D.  Mussey: 

“lhe  second  day  of  the  great  popular  demonstration  of  the 
South  to  Jefferson  Dbvis  has  closed.  It  added  another  twenty 
four  hours’  evidence  of  the  wild  worship  of  a  people  for  one  man 
Memory  must  go  back  to  the  great  days  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
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for  a  parallel,  and  since  that  time  I  doubt  if  hero  worship  and 
adulation  of  an  individual  was  ever  equaled  by  that  of  today  on 
the  part  of  the  Southerners  towards  Jefferson  Davis.  All  the  march¬ 
ing  has  been  done  in  ankle  deep  mud  and  in  a  pouring  rain  .  .  .  . 
It  would  have  taken  something  stronger  than  water  to  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  over  the  appearance  of  their  old  Presi¬ 
dent,  chieftain  and  leader.  To  them  the  old  South  lived  again, 
the  old  days  were  revived.  They  heard  again  the  call  to  arms, 
the  declaration  of  their  leader,  the  beat  of  the  drum.  They  forgot 
defeat  and  humiliation  and  emancipation  and  reconstruction  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  memories  of  the  dead  past. 

Mr.  Davis  was  greeted  like  a  conqueror — like  a  king.  He 
said  in  his  speech  that  this  reception  was  more  enthusiastic  and 
demonstrative  than  his  first  in  Montgomery,  and  drew  from  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  today  as  strong  and  ferveht  in  the 
South  as  it  was  in  1860.” 
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Emily  Garland  Vaughan- 
Wife  of  Robert  V.  Montague 


“7 I  trough  her  open  doorway  passed  many  men  of  note.” 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


THE  SPAN  OF  LIFE 

Oh  Traveler,  stay  thy  hurrying  feet; 
Step  softly  here  .  .  .they  rest  in  God.” 


Bland  ford  Church,  in  Petersburg,  is  a  sacred  hallowed  spot. 
Its  windows  glow  and  gleam  with  pictured  symbols  and  im¬ 
mortal  tributes  to  Southern  courage,  fortitude  and  patriotism 
The  South  has  consecrated  this  temple  to  the  glory  of  her  heroes; 
it  is  prevaded  with  the  incense  of  adoration  strangely  thrilling  the 
beholder,  penetrated  by  its  subtle  power. 

Surrounding  the  church,  in  quiet  beauty,  is  the  old  cemetery; 
here  lie  two  of  Reuben  and  Alice  Vaughan’s  children.  Eliza  Eve¬ 
line,  the  affectionate  daughter  and  sister,  the  devoted  wife,  the 
warm  friend,  died  in  Petersburg  Jan.  7  1891,  aged  89  years.  She 
rests  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Luke  White.  In  her  last 
illness,  Alice  Dugger  was  with  her. 

In  the  same  lot  is  the  slender  column  marking  the  grave  of 
Martha  Jefferson  Vaughan,  wife  of  Wm,  A.  Gasquet,  one  of  the 
leading  pioneer  merchants  of  Petersburg.  Martha  Gasquet  died 
at  Violet  Bank,  the  beautiful  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J  R 
Marshall,  June  20,  1874,  aged  69  years. 

There  s  not  an  hour  of  day  or  dreamy  night  but  I  am  with  thee, 
there  s  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name;  . 

1  here  s  not  a  ilow.er  that  sleeps  beneath  the  morn  but  in  its 
Hue  and  fragrance  tells  a  tale  of  thee.” 

The  above  epitaph  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
old  Blandford  Cemetery. 

In  1895  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Dugger  was  the  surviving  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Alice  G.  Vaughan.  In  the  summer  of  1890,  after  an 
absence  of  fourteen  years,  Luke  White  Dugger,  of  Petersburg,  with 
his  daughter,  Alice,  visited  her,  his  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
Canebrake.  He  had  a  sudden  attack  of  pneumonia  and  died  June 
24.  His  death  was  a  shock  to  all  of  them.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
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Andiews  Cemetery,  another  Confederate  soldier  to  rest  in  that 
sacred  soil. 

Six  years  afterwards  Alice  G.  Dugger  died.  After  the  closest 
companionship  with  her,  Waverly  revealed  his  loneliness  i 
Demopolis,  Ala,  June  17,  1896,. Dear  Cousin  Ginnie, 

V ou  have  belore  this  heard  of  Mother’s  death  which  occurred 
about  4  A.  M.  Monday,  June  8th,  at  her  home  in  Demopolis.  She 
and  myself  sat  all  day  Sunday  and  chatted  on  various  subjects 
till  aftei  9  P.  M,.  when  I  suggested  tO'  her  I  was  sleepy,  and  we 
went  to  bed.  About  3  A.  M.,  when  the  chickens  were  crowing  just 
beioio  day,  1  awoke  and  heard  her  in  her  room  attempting  to 
clear  her.  throat.  I  went  to  her  and  met  her  at  her  door;  asking 
her  what  was  the  matter,  she  replied,  “I  can  not  get  my  breath.” 
When  she  was  in  bed,  I  braced  her  up  with  4  pillows  and  after 
noticing  she  did  not  get  better,  went  for  Dr.  Wilson.  H*S  came  in 
about  three  minutes,  but  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  her,  and  I 
had  my  arms  supporting  her  head  as  she  passed  peacefully  away.  I 
do  not  think  she  suffered  more  than  two  hours. 

Sister  and  Alice  from  Mobile  came  Tuesday  morning,  and 
Brother  Reuben  to  Prairieville  from  Auburn,  arriving  via  Birming¬ 
ham  on  Wednesday.  My  nephew,  Green  Dugger,  came  to  Demo¬ 
polis  and  Mr.  Cobbs  came  to  St.  Andrews;  the  latter  with  Mr. 
Stickney  officiated,  and  we  laid  her  in  her  final  resting  place  by 
Hobart,  her  well  beloved  son,.  Many  representatives  of  the  Cane- 
brake  families  were  present — many  of  her  friends  have  passed 
over  the  river  before  her. 

We  put  her  age  at  81  years.  Aunt  Emily  died  Dec.  29,  aged 
about  86  years.  All  are  now  gone — I  have  never  complained  of 
being  lonesome  but  I  fear  I  shall  now,  and  that  soon. 

St.  Andrews  Churchyard  holds  many  dear  people.  My  long 
labor,  of  love  is  now  over,  my  life  is  divided  into  two  periods,  that 
with  Mother  and  that  without  her. 

I  have  much  to  do  and  if  I  had  had  your  address,  would  have 
telegraphed  you.  I  heard  you  had  moved.  Sister  returned  by  the 
boat  the  following  Saturday.  Bro  Reuben  was  here  yesterday  and 
we  looked  over  some  papers.  Her  will  gives  Alice  V.  Sprague,  her 
granddaughter,  the  Demopolis  residence.. 

1  have  received  letters  from  many  of  the  family.  I  have 
not  published  any  extended  notice  of  her  life  and  death.  1  must 
now  seek  some  active  duty  to  supply  that  place  in  my  everyday 
life  she  so  constantly  filled  in  my  thoughts. 
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The  care  of  her  estate  falls  to  me,  and  with  Bro.  Reuben’s 
help,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.  My  plans  for  the  summer  are 
changed.  My  health  is  good  and  Bro.  R.  is  improving — all  well. 

With  love  tp  you  and  Evelyn  and  to  Louise,  and  hoping  you 
will  give  cousin  Sue  a  letter,  1  am,  affect’iy,  your  cousin,  W.  W.  Dug¬ 
ger.  I  send  flowers  from  Mother’s  grave. 


A  few  months  before  Mrs.  Alice  G,.  Dugger’s  death,  Emily 
Montague,  her  sister,  died,  Sunday,  Dec.  29,  1895,  in  Marshall, 
Mo.,  at  the  residence  of  the  son-in-law,  J.  H.  Cordell:  “  .  .  .  She 
was  of  a  family  whose  discerning  judgment  and  steady  arms  help¬ 
ed  to  carve  out  the  settlement  and  direct  the  early  civilization  of 
the  South. 

.  ...  As  the  loyal  and  loving  wife  of  an  early  Southern  planter, 
she  had  the  greatest  gratification  that  can  come  to  any  woman  in 
this  life — that  of  seeing  her  husband  reach  the  highest  plane  of 
success,  in  both  a  social  and  business  way,  of  being  the  possessor 
of  a  home  which  was  a  model  for  its  domestic  happiness  and  tran¬ 
quillity — through  the  leading  doorway  into  which  frequently  pass¬ 
ed  such  distinguished  public  men  of  this  country  as  Henry  Clay, 
John  G.  Calhoun,  Sargent  S.  Prentiss  and  others. 

.  .  .  .  Her  memory  will  be  honored  as  a  woman  strong  in  intellect 
with  true  nobility  of  character. 

The  burial  was  in  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  beside 
her  husband,  Robert  Vaughan  Montague,  and  several  children.” 


Waverly  Dugger,  after  laying  aside  his  law  practice,  said:  “I 
spend  my  days  where  the  mocking  bird  sings  his  best,  the  squirrels 
gambol  on  the  gatepost,  the  hedge  and  wild  rose  bloom  and  grow 
together,  and  the  nut  trees  shade  the  lawn.  This  communing  with 
nature  is  better  than  struggling  in  competition  with  our  fellow  men. 
No  one  drops  in  but  John  Chapron  or  a  like  bachelor.  We  talk 
corn,  cotton,  grass,  state  politics  and  comment  on  the  newspapers.” 

“Oct.  25,  1899  ....  One  day  my  old  comrade  and  a  doctor 
also,  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  with  me  enjoying  a  rum  omelette. 
After  awhile  he  says:  “Wave,  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  want 
you  to  go  to  Virginia  and  stay  till  fall.  I  do  not  like  your  looks.’ 

T  have  just  had  three  letters  from  my  Missouri  cousins  begging 
me  to  come  there;  it  is  about  the  same  latitude,’  I  replied. 

‘By  all  means  go’,  he  said. 

Upon  the  word  so  incidental,  accidental,  friendly  and  dis- 
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interested,  I  decided  promptly.  Walked  over  to  my  office,  put 
things  to  rights,  drew  a  check,  got  in  my  cart,  drove  to  ‘Van  Dorn’, 
pac  <.cd  my  valise,  locked  my  door,  said  ‘Goodbye’  to  nobody  left 
my  key  at  the  Post  Office  in  my  box;  took  the  train  for  St.  Louis 
that  evening,  then  the  first  train  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  for 
Marshall,  Saline  County,  Missouri,  and  there  found  the  nice  nest 
of  my  Montague  cousins,  and  in  three  days  began  to  improve. 

One  evening  at  cousin  Alice  Montague  Cordell’s,  I  sat  down 
to  tea  with  15  cousins,  9  being  ladies,  one  young  school  girl  and 
one  a  widow,  2  twin  boys  and  2  twin  girls  about  18.  Such  a  kiss¬ 
ing  of  cousins  i  have  not  had  in  a  long  time,  not  since  aunt  Mary 
Vaughan’s  family  used  to  be  together  in  the  50’s. 

I  came  back  built  up,  and  now  waiting  for  my  poor  tenants 

to  pay  some  rent  to  pay  my  bills,  taxes  and  reinforce  my  bank  ac¬ 
count.” 

Later,  from  Chateau  Mistletoe”  to  Alice  Pierrepoint: 

....  I  have  retired  to  this  solitude — most  men  long  for  a 
country  home  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  the  shadows  are  seen 
lengthening,  after  being  wave-worn  and  storm-tossed  on  the  billows 
of  doubtiul  conflict  and  arduous  endeavor.  As  I  started  out  afresh 
late  in  life,  I  am  now  too  old  to  overcome  anything. 

1  lie  oaks  and  elms  have  fresh  beauty  .as  1  look  down  toward 
the  railroad  at  the  other  end  of  the  front  grove,  while  ten  or  twelve 
trains  a  day  roll  by.  I  sit  in  an  old  walnut  chair  made  before  the 
war  by  the  plantation  carpenter— memory  and  association  of  ideas 
make  up  for  the  rough  job  and  subsequent  bad  treatment.  I  look 
at  the  squirrels  play  in  the  nutmeg  pecans.  I  see  through  the 
dining  room  window  the  bees  at  work  in  an  old  oak.  I  look  out 
at  a  lruitless  orchard.  I  observe  the  Jerseys  and  the  mare  and  the 
mule  graze  on  the  Bermuda  grass.  I  can  husband  a  few  little  plants. 

I  could  enjoy  tinkering  with  tools  il  1  were  stronger,  but  my  best 
companions  are  my  books  in  three  cases.  I  still  have  some  law 
books  in  my  office  in  town  (shut  up) — my  practice  is  over. 

I  no  longer  gather  a  Malmaison  rose  to  present  to  a  Canebrake 
widow  (Mrs.  Willie  Winn).  The  mistletoe  abounds.  1  occasionally 
enjoy  a  chance  of  a  kiss  under  it.  You  would  hardly  find  a  more 
amiable  bachelor.  1  am  a  bother  to  nobody.  1  do  as  I  please. 
The  peaceful  dust  is  undisturbed. 

Now  I  do  not  forget  my  kin  and  friends  either  on  the  Fourth, 
but  took  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  and  drank  all  the  toasts  at 
brother  Reuben’s.  Ben  was  there  from  Cornell  and  only  the  family 
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as  i  filled  my  glass  with  champagne  three  times  respectively:  1st, 
my  kin,  2nd,  my  connections,  3rd,  nty  absent  friends.  1  then  drank 
to  Capt.  Tayloe,  our  oldest  citizen.  1  hope,  if  1  live  to  another,  I 
will  have  some  of  my  kin  who  are  scattered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
with  me  and  no  sorrows  to  mar  the  day. 

I  was  born  on  July  4th  in  the  Cockade  city  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion,  Petersburg.  I  have  been  a  student  of  independence,  have 
opened  a  bottle  of  champaigne  and  drank  to  the  President,  Army 
and  Navy  for  thirty  odd  successive  years.  The  only  time  1  have 
missed  my  bottle  of  champagne  on  that  day  was  the  fourth  of 
July,  1896,  out  of  respect  for  mother’s  death,  June  8th,  1896 — so 
often  have  mother  and  I  drank  our  toasts  together. 

I  hus  am  1  surrounded  in  my  sixth  decade  after  seeing  so  many 
of  our  family  pass  over  the  river.  You  can  excuse  the  foregoing 
egotism,  no  one  else  would  have  so  troubled  you. 

1  am  planning  a  trip  to  Petersburg.  Pleasant  memories. 

“Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain 

Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain — 

Awake  but  one  and  lo!  what  myriads  rise! 

Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  llies.” 

We  are  a  great  people  and  ought  to  rise  above  petty  disputes 
and  seek  a  way  of  helping  all  sections. 

Goodbye,  dear  cousin,  goodbye.” 

July  4,  1903,  was  Waverly  Dugger’s  last  birthday;  as  usual 
he  drank  to  the  oldest  citizen  of  the  Canebrake,  Capt.  Henry  A. 
Tayloe,  then  95  years  of  age,  who  only  eleven  days  afterwards  died 
in  Prairieville.  Capt  Tayloe  was  for  many  years  prominent  in  Ala¬ 
bama'  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Washington  in  1808  and  often'  re¬ 
called  seeing  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Waverly  Dugger’s  life  journey  was  over  August  13,  1903. 
Those  who  claimed  his  friendship  gave  a  sigh  when  this  good  soldier 
and  citizen  passed  away.  Thursday,  Aug.  20,  1903 — Demopolis: 

“The  announcement  was  made  here  last  Friday  of  the  death 
in  Selma  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Dugger  which  occurred  in  the  city  infirm¬ 
ary  the  night  before.  A  number  of  friends  of  the  deceased  attended 
his  funeral  at  Prairieville  last  Saturday,  the  services  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  Bertram  Brown,  of  Uniontown.” 

Noble  natures  never  forget  kindness  and  the  courtesy  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  in  a  Northern  prison  is  recorded  in  his  will: 

“I  would  like  to  have  over  my  tomb  some  small  and  durable 
tablet  of  brass  or  iron  or  mlarble  to  memorialize  my  long  service  in 
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the  11th.  Ala  Regt.,  ending  at  Chancellorsville,  and  my  subsequent 
service  in  Selden’s  Battery,  from  Mobile  to  my  capture  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  imprisonment  at  Camp  Douglass  to  the  close  of  the  war 
....  My  Friends,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Forsyth,  Mr.  J.  V.  and  son, 
Herbert  Ayer,  of  Chicago,  have  always  been  remembered  with 
highest  esteem  for  their  attention  to  me  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Marshall  and  uncle  Robert  Montague,  the  latter  seeing  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  person  for  me.  Capt.  blastings, 
commander  of  the  prison  did  me  favors  also.  Their  memories  are 
cherished  and  noticeablq.  .  .  . 

1  think  25  years  will  make  my  Confederate  memoranda  and 
trinkets  and  family  notes  of  value  if  preserved,  and  I  charge  my 
entire  estate  with  cost  of  securing  storage  for  25  years.” 


Dr.  Reuben  H.  Duggar,  the  last  living  son  of  Alice,  and  one 
of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  Canebrake,  died  at  Auburn,  at 
his  son’s,  Prof.  John  Frederick  Duggar’s,  May  5,  1921,  aged  84. 

He  had  practiced  medicine  at  Gallion  for  years  and  was  sen¬ 
ior  trustee  of  St.  Andrews  Church. 

His  well-stored  mind,  and  memory  of  earliest  events  of  the 
Canebrake  qualified  him  for  historiographer.  He  responded  readily 
to  requests  for  information  and  contributed  articles  to  papers.  Mr. 
John  DuBose  was  indebted  to  him  for  much  data  in  “Chronicles  of 
the  Canebrake”. 

He  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Louise  Minge,  had  five  sons,  all 
of  whom  attained  distinction  in  their  various  professions:  John 
Frederick,  director  of  the  Alabama  agricultural  experiment  station, 
and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Reuben  Henry,  a  successful  planter;  Dr.  Benjamin  Minge,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Plant  Physiology  and  Professor  of  Botany,  and  a  phy¬ 
siologist  of  international  renown,  being  a  member  of  both  German 
and  French  Botanical  Societies,  with  degrees  from  Harvard,  Cor¬ 
nell  and  other  universities;  Waverly  Goode,  a  mining  engineer,  and 
Dr.  Llewellyn  Duggar,  M.  D.  (deceased). 


Far  away  from  her  girlhood  home,  Susan  Watkins  Henderson, 
daughter  of  uncle  Alfred  and  aunt  Mary  Vaughan,  died  June  30, 
1903,  and  was  buried  in  Frankfort,  Ivy.  She  was  charming,  cul¬ 
tured,  beloved,  and  married  Dr.  Henderson  during  the  first  year 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  There  were  four  children,  Alfred, 
Price,  Howard,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  L.  Little. 
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Her  husband,  Dr.  Howard  Andrew  Millett  Henderson  (Ham), 
was  a  noted  Methodist  minister  and  author,  and,  relative  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis.  He  was  born  in  1837  and  died  on  his  birthday,  Jan. 
11,  1912,  in  Cincinnati,  aged  75. 

He  spent  two  years  in  active  service  in  the  C.  S.  A.,  then  made 
Commissioner  of  the  Dept,  of  Exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War.  At 
Cahaba,  Ala.,  camp  for  Federal  Prisoners.  During  his  service,  he 
exchanged  35,000  men,  and  cherished  thousands  of  letters  from 
Federal  soldiers  and  their  families,  expressing  gratitude  for  kindness. 

He  edited  and  owned  “The  New  Era”,  1865,  Demopolis,  and 
wrote  the  obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  A.  G.  Vaughan.  He  advocated 
forgetfulness  of  the  war  and  did  what  he  could  to  wipe  out  sec¬ 
tional  lines  and  feelings. 

Before  his  death  Dr.  Henderson  wrote  Theodosia  Burr  Vaugh¬ 
an: 

Dear  Dotie,  This  is  probably  my  last  letter.  It  is  performed 
with  adoration  and  love.  You  have  led  a  pure  brave  life,  devoted 
to  others.  If  I  could  breathe  an  affectionate  prayer,  there  is  no 
blessing  I  would  not  bring  you;  but  1  am  weak  and  weary  and  must 
stay  my  feeble  hand  and  drop  nly  pen.  With  a  brother’s  blessing, 
Howard  Henderson. 

News  of  Miss  Dotie’s  death  spread  in  Demopolis,  June  13, 
1924,  and  there  was  no  home  not  touched  by  grief.  She  had  lived 
there  nearly  eighty  years;  others  had  reached  that  advanced  age, 
but  none  so  intimately  connected  with  the  town.  She  had  kept 
an  account  of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  of  nearly  every 
family  and  matters  of  interest  to  all.  She  had  endeared  herself  to 
the  old  when  she  was  young,  and  to  the  young  when  she  began 
to  grow  old.  Demopolis  people  felt  for  “Miss  Dotie”  an  affec¬ 
tion  few  have  ever  held  outside  their  own  families. 

It  is  the  end  of  such  a  life  that  one  must  call  beautiful.  “She 
had  swept  through  the  gates  into  the  city  and  temple  of  God.” 

Her  niece,  Sallie  Thomas,  wrote  from  “Hillside”,  Rambert,  Ala., 
June  18,  1924:  Dear  Alice,  Dotie  fell  asleep  on  the  13th  at  noon, 
and  was  buried  the  next  day  from  Trinity  Church  of  which  she 
was  the  oldest  member.  There  was  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers,  and  her  friends  were  there  to  do  her  honor. 

Dear  Dotie,  how  I  will  miss  her!  She  tried  so  hard  to  keep 
up  family  ties  and  to  keep  the  different  members  of  the  family  in 
touch  with  each  other. 
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..  ,  fS,he  a!rwuays  said  1  must  have  her  diary:  I  have  been  reading 
i.  a  e  y.  heie  were  many  things  in  her  life  she  never  spoke  of — • 
at  times  it  is  pathetic. 

She  loved  you,  Gertrude,  and  all  the  sisters.  Affectionately 
Cousin  Sallie. 

Dotie  Vaughan  left  two  sisters,  Ida  Michael  and  Cecile  Mas- 
ne’  Mary  E.,  Widow  of  Ishmael  S.  Harwell,  died  August, 
1910,  at  Rembert,  Ala.,  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Sallie  Thomas. 
Her  time  was  brief  when  she  wrote  Sue: 

M>  dear  sweet  old  cousin,  there  is  no  one  I  love  quite  so  well 
as  yourself.  I  have  not  heard  from  you,  still  I  have  been  hoping 
and  loving  and  thinking  of  you  all  the  time.  I  will  stop  and  see 
you  on  my  way  home  if  I  can.  I  have  not  been  very  strong,  so 
this  may  be  my  last  chance.  I  fear  we  are  getting  old;  our  days 
must  be  short.  I  have  so  much  to  talk  to  you  about.  Sallie  sends 
her  dearest  love.  The  planters  have  had  a  terrible  season — such 
constant  rains,  grass  could  not  be  kept  down.” 

A  treasured  memorial  of  Dr.  Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan  M  D 
who  died  Dec.  20,  1876: 

As  stais  disappear  in  the  light  of  day,  we  rejoice  in  their 
well-remembered  ■  beauty ;  so  in  the  death  of  a  good  man  the  im- 
moital  eye  of  faith  can  discern  in  the  evidence  of  the  things  not 
seen  that  he  had  passed  from  glory  to  glory,  and  that  the  radiance 
ot  his  virtues  is  not  lost  nor  dimmed  but  is  mingled  in  the  splendor 
of  the  Eternal  World.’ 


It  was  with  faith  and  hope  such  as  this  that  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan  recently  followed  him  to  the  shore¬ 
less  ocean  of  eternity  and,  sorrowing,  saw  him  depart.  To  them  a 
link  is  broken  in  the  chain  of  life  that  time  cannot  replace. 

It  was  the  habit  of  his  mind,  and  a  requirement  of  his  con¬ 
science,  to  become  thoroughly  proficient  in  what  he  professed  to 
understand.  This  disposition,  assisted  by  a  strong  physical  con- 
situation,  great  industry,  and  unfailing  persistence,  soon  gave  him 
high  rank  in  his  profession,  and  brought  to  him  lucrative  and  con¬ 
stant  employment. 

His  acknowledged  skill,  and  the  extent  of  his  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  great  experience,  drew  to  him  the  confidence  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  who  freely  consulted  him  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 


His  last  act  was  to  minister  to  a  friend  who  was  brought  to 
him  sick.  He  stretched  forth  the  hand  of  healing,  but  died 
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before  he  could  administer  the  balm.  His  intrepid  spirit  was  un-' 
moved,  as  he  extended  one  hand  in  ministrations  of  goodness,  and 
with  the  other,  quietly  grasped  the  hand  of  death,  and  accepted 
its  guidance  to  the  ‘undiscovered  bourne.’ 

So  rests  in  peace  this  good  man,  and  while  we  mourn  his  de¬ 
parture,  we  rejoice  that  he  has  lived  amongst  us.” 

Dr.  Vaughan’s  daughter,  Jennie,  widow  of  Dr.  Herbert  Hud¬ 
son,  died  April  5,  1916  in  Livingston,  Ala.: 

“.  .  .  a  patient  and  sweet  invalid  for  many  years,  the  charm  of 
her  gracious  and  aristocratic  presence  made  her  home  a  delightful 
spot  for  all.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  V.  Hudson, 
Sep,  W.  G.,  Reginald,  Henry,  Paul  and  Miss  Jennie  Mae  Hudson, 
and  a  sister  of  Paul  Turner  and  David  Vaughan.” 

Capt.  Paul  Turner  Vaughan  was'  born  in  Dayton,  Aug.  17, 
1839,  and  in  September,  1868,  married  Miss  Anne  Golson  6i  Sum- 
merfield.  Plis  death  was  in  Selma,  Sept.  17,  1916.  Members  of  Camp 
Jones  were  honorary  pallbearers  at  the  funeral  of  this  noted  Con¬ 
federate  officer.  His  record  during  the  War  was  remarkable — con¬ 
stantly  under  fire,  he  was  never  wounded. 

A  man  of  strong  intellect  and  forcible  character,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  prominent  business  men  of  Selma.  He 
wrote  many  articles  for  journals  and  newspapers.  His  stand  on 
public  questions  was  well  known,  as  he  was  fearless  in  expressing 
his  views. 

His  personality  attracted  men  of  high  and  low  degrees — no 
man  in  Selma  was  loved  by  so  many  different  kinds  of  people.  He 
was  a  perfect  representation  of  that  civilization  for  which  he  risk¬ 
ed  his  life  during  four  long  years.  He  left  brothers  and  sisters, 
his  wife  and  six  children:  Dr.  Paul  T.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  Judge  Watkins  M.,  Gray  C.,  Henry  A.,  Mrs.  G. 
Frank  Cothran  and  Mrs.  Win.  Weaver. 

The  life  of  a  good  man  is  a  blessing  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.” 

There  was  a  quartette  of  dear  sweet  old  ladies  who,  by  their 
quiet  Christian  lives,  attained  the  family  longevity.  They  were 
granddaughters  of  Ingram  Vaughan — the  Hewell  sisters.  I  heir  only 
brother,  John  Alfred  was  mortally  wounded  at  Farmington,  Tenn., 
October,  1864.  Despite  every  effort  made,  his  fate  was  never 
known,  his  body  never  found. 

These  sikters  represented  in  manners,  birth  and  breeding  the 
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Southern  woman.  Whoever  met  them  realized  the  charm  of 
other  days  for  they  had  those  graces  and  that  culture  which  gave 
the  old  South  its  fame  as  a  land  of  gentlewomen. 

Amanda  married  in  1860  John  Street  of  Cadiz,  Ky.,  and  was 
over  eighty  at  her  death. 

Susan  A.  was  born  in  Virginia  Dec.  29,  1825.  Their  parents, 
Dabney  Camp  Hewell  and  Anne  Bolling  Vaughan  moved-  to  Ala¬ 
bama  in  182  7.  She  was  educated  in  Tuscaloosa  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  educator  and  novelist,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Heinez.  Susan 
married  the  second  time,  J.  J.  Pettus,  war  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
a  brother  of  Senator  Pettus  of  Ala.  Gov.  Pettus  was  a  close  friend 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  leaders  of  the  Confederacy.  Susan 
took  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  those  times  and  lived  in  daily 
fear  when  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head.  She  spent  her  last  days 
in  Tuscaloosa  with  her  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Pocahontas  Whitt  and 
Mary  Hewell,  and  died  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

Miss  Mary  Hewell  was  a  delightful  conversationalist.  Her 
well  stored  memory  of  ante  bellum  days  made  her  much  sought 
after.  She  was  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  who 
ever  lived  in  Ala.  and  died  aged  ninety-six. 

Pocahontas  Whitt,  widow  of  Claiborne,  was  the  last  of  the 
famous  sisters.  She  died  in  1934  over  ninety.  At  her  request,  her 
little  wooden  doll,  a  toy  of  her  infancy,  was  buried  with  her. 


A  grandson  of  Ingram  Vaughan,  Gen.  Edward  Bressie  Vaughan, 
died  Aug.  21,  1903.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Deas  Brigade,  15th 
Ala.  Regt.,  C.  S.  A.,  and  after  the  war  a  successful  business  man. 

Henry  Clay  Vaughan,  his  brother,  and  a  Confederate  veteran, 
died  Jan.  28,  1904,  A  close  friendship  existed  between  him  and 
Bun  Duncan.  They  were  business  partners  in  Birmingham,  and  he 
was  one  of  Bun’s  pallbearers.  He  and  his  wife  were  devoted  to 
Sue  and  Ginn-ie. 

JS 

Ginnie  A.  Field  was  unconscious  on  her  78th  birthday,  May 
28,  1980.  Two  days  after,  on  Memorial  Day,  she  died- 

Clarence  Evelyn,  her  son,  died  August  14,  1906.  He  finished 
his  education  at  Auburn  and  had  secured  a  position  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Birmigham  when  he  was  stricken.  The  great 
brain  specialist  of  Johns-Hopkins,  Dr.  Cushing,  performed  an  op¬ 
eration.  After  returning  home,  Evelyn  lived  one  year  and  in  his 
unselfishness  seemed  to  care  more  for  the  anguish  of  his  devoted 
mother  than  for  his  own.  He  was  buried  from  the  Church  of  The 
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Advent.  Member's  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  were  his  pall¬ 
bearers,  and  a  squad  of  the  Birmingham  Rifles,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  attended.  He  and  his  mother  are  buried  in  Elmwod  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Birmingham. 

Virginia  Field,  born  thirty  years  too  soon,  brilliant  original  with 
keen  wit,  repelled  her  enemies,  while  attracting  her  friends— full 
well  they  knew  how  really  kind,  generous  and  sympathetic  she  was. 
Only  the  pen  of  angels  could  write  her  life. 

Wherever  she  lived,  whatever  she  touched,  whatever  she  read 
partook  of  her  vivid  personality.  At  random;  open  one  of  her  books 
and  read:  ‘‘Virginia  A.  Field  is  a  baptized  confirmed  member  of  the 
American  Catholic  Church,  sometimes  called  the  Episcopal.” 

More  than  wealth,  she  treasured  her  heirlooms  and  expressed 
her  longing:  “I  wish  I  could  take  them  all  with  me.”  ^ 

(Dear  aunt  Ginnie,  we  all  loved  you,  you  never  failed  us; 
some  of  our  happiest  hours  were  spent  with  you,  and  you  inspired 
this  book.) 


Bun  Duncan  was  widely  known  in  the  South.  Destiny  pre¬ 
vented  his  being  one  of  her  great  financiers.  Caught  in  the  Hood 
tide,  his  life  was  bound  up  in  success  and  failure.  In  sickness  and 
adversity  uncomplaining — in  prosperity  extravagant  and  generous, 
the  story  was  often  told  that  he  gave  a  hundred  dollars  to  a  Con¬ 
federate  veteran  on  the  street  who  had  mentioned  his  sick  wife 
and  children.  His  associates  were  men  of  note  and  he  counted 
his  friends  by  the  hundreds.  The  negroes  idolized  him;  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  the  doors  would  be  flung  open,  and  beaming  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  would  come  the  announcement:  “The  Colonel  is  here.” 

He  was  a  natural  mathematician,  a  genius  with  figures-  A 
friend  said  to  him,  “Bun,  you  can’t  stand  prosperity.”  Quickly 
came  the  response:  “I  can  stand  it  a  deuced  sight  better  than  ad¬ 
versity.” 

Fishing  was  his  chief  recreation;  once,  after  investing  money  in 
wheat,  he  was  seen  with  rod,  hook  and  line.  Some  one  hailed  him, 
“Where  are  you  going?”  “Fishing,  while  I  lose  my  last  dollar.” 

Wild  thunderstorms  and  lightning  attracted  him.  He  would 
open  wide  the  window  and  gaze  with  eagerness  at  the  raging  tor¬ 
rent  of  water,  listen  to  the  peals  of  thunder  and  watch  the  crashing 
trees,  fascinated  by  the  turbulence  of  nature. 

He  was  an  ill  man  when  a  friend,  John  Gilmer,  of  Lakeview, 
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Fla.,  who  owned  undeveloped  acres  on  the  border  of  Florida  and 
Ala.  suggested  a  real  estate  venture  for  both  of  them  in  developing 
and  advertising  this  land.  Thinking  it  would  also  benefit  his  health, 
he  consented.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  reviewed  his  life. 

1  think  a  man  who  has  made  so  many  fortunes  as  f  have  and  dies 
poor  should  not  be  brought  back  home.  If  I  should  die,  bury  me 
there  in  the  pine  woods  and  put  over  my  grave  some  rails.” 

The  trip  proved  too  strenuous.  The  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  R.  R.  station  to  Mr.  Gilmer’s  home,  was  made  in  a  wagon 
without  springs.  He  went  immediately  to  bed,  and  Sue  was  sum¬ 
moned.  In  the  daytime  he  bore  his  illness  without  a  murmur.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  he  was  delirious,  sending  telegram  after  telegram,  re¬ 
living  the  exciting  life  of  a  daring  cotton  speculator.  He  said, 
“Sue,  my  days  of  speculating  are  over,”  then  he  passed  quietly  out 
of  this  world  of  ceaseless  endeavor  and  strife  Mar.  20,  1891. 

Here’s  to  the  memory  of  Bun  Duncan: 

“The  balanced  books  of  the  deeds  of  men 
Show  neither  gain  nor  loss.’’ 

He  was  buried  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Birmingham.  His  friend, 
Rev.  Thos.  J.  Beard,  read  the  services.  His  grave  stone  records 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  and  the  C. 
S.  A.  marker  attests  his  loyal  service  to  the  Confederacy.  He  and 
his  wife  are  buried  side  by  side  and  the  urn  between  their  graves  is 
kept  filled  with  flowers. 

Susan  Alice  Duncan  was  lovely  in  old  age,  her  complexion 
white  and  pink  like  the  inside  of  a  sea  shell,  her  iron  grey  hair 
arranged  in  the  fashion  of  her  girlhood.  “I  admire  her  qualities 
both  of  mind  and  heart,”  said  L.  T.  Snow  of  New  Haven,  “to  me 
she  typifies  the  gentlewoman  of  the  South,  loyal,  refined  and  very 
attractive.”  She  clung  to  her  belief  that  but  for  the  Politicians, 
The  War  Between  the  States  would  never  have  occurred.  To  the 
day  of  her  death,  she  never  mentioned  or  discussed  or  allowed  read 
to  her  any  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  hurt  there  was 
mortal.  She  took  a  keen  interest  in  present  affairs,  kept  abreast 
with  the  latest  advancements  in  science  and  medicine.  After  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  in  1906,  she  walked  with  a  cane.  She  was  seri¬ 
ously  ill  in  1914,  became  almost  helpless  and  for  two  years  was 
surrounded  with  the  most  loving  care  and  comfort  in  her  daughter’s, 
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ertrudes,  home.  She  was  never  lonely— to  her  nature  spoke  a 
vanous  language,  and  her  treasured  keepsakes  were  the  living  breath 
oi  reality  She  seldom  alluded  to  her  illness,  never  reclined  during 
e  day,  but  at  her  desk  or  sitting  in  her  wheel  chair,  entertained 
all,  who  came  to  her,  with  pleasure  and  intelligence. 

And  still  life  stood  as  if  her  spirit  prayed 
The  silver  peace  of  night  might  still  How  on, 

Or  bear  her  too  away  to  the  far  shore, 

f  he  land  of  periect  peace  forever  more.” 

She  and  Alice  went  to  “Blithewood”,  Irwin,  Va.,  to  visit  Made¬ 
leine  Barras.  Sue  knew  the  end  was  coming  and  said,  “I  am  glad 
I  am  going  to  die  in  Virginia.” 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  was  sitting  on  the  porch 
but  not  conversing.  Her  thoughts  seemed  far  away.  Seeing  Made¬ 
leine  coming  up  the  steps  with  an  armful  of  flowers,  she  asked 

‘‘Where  is  Reuben?” 

“What  is  that  you  said,  Mama?” 

She  smiled,  “I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me  I 
thought  you  were  my  mother.” 

On  Tuesday,  July  the  Fourth,  1916,  at  half  past  ten  in  the 
morning,  death  came  for  her.  She  was  fully  dressed,  and  had  list¬ 
ened  to  her  granddaughter,  Madeleine,  read  the  news  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  boys  were  mobilizing  for  the  Mexican  border. 

Then  she  was  alone  with  Alice.  Proud  of  her  grandchildren, 
proud  of  her  heritage  and  proud  of  her  kinship  with  the  great  Tho¬ 
mas  Jefferson,  she  said,  “Tell  them  all  this  for  me”,  and  passed 
over  to  greater  freedom. 

Among  her  clippings  was  the  obituary  of  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
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Beard,  June  9,  1916  and  verses  from  an  old  Harper’s  Bazaar  by 
Charlotte  Perkins: 


My  Mortality 


‘Tis  writ,  “Mortal,  thy  life  is  but  a  span,” 

And  yet  1  feel  that  air  and  earth  and  sky 
Are  ever  mine,  ever  forever  more, 

That  I  and  mine  can  never,  never  die. 

And  yet  1  know  how  well,  how  well  1  know, 

That  in  the  Future  somewhere  hidden  lies 
A  day,  a  day  of  days,  which  has  for  me 
A  moment  supreme,  when  1  shall  close  my  eyes. 

To  open  them  on  this  my  world  no  more 
When  friends  will  fold  my  hands  upon  my  breast 
And  sadly  say,  “Dear  Soul,  her  work  is  done, 

Let  us  now  lay  her  gently  to  her  rest.” 

Springtime  with  bud  and  bloom  will  come  and  go, 
The  busy  world  will  still  rush  madly  on, 

The  earth  and  air  and  sky  will  be  for  these 
Who  will  not  know  that  1  have  come  and  gone.  • 


THE  END 
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Blake,  Col.  (Senator),  164 
“Cousin  Fannie”,  George,  397 
Blalock,  Chas.  R.  (pvt.),  328 
Bland,  Madame,  19 
Theodore,  24 

Blanford  Cemetery,  247,  379 
Blevins,  J.  C.,  268 
Bliss,  George,  268 
Wm.  E,  visits  Mobile,  392,  393 
Bliss,  Bennet  &  Duncan,  392 
Blumm,  Mrs.,  120 
Blunt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.,  120 
Bocock,  Mrs.  Mourning,  132 

Hon.  Willis  P.  (m.  Mrs.  Minor 
Gracey),  106,  (Rules  for  Overseers, 
107) 

Boddie,  John,  82 

Boisseau,  Louise  (m.  L.  'JVhite  Dugger) 
397 

Boles,  W.  J.,  284 
Bolling,  Robert,  118 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  followers,  66 
Bondurant,  Eugene  D.  (s.  Col.  J.  W.) 
Mrs.  Eva  (DuBose),  Col.  J.  W., 

Mary  Hill  (d.  Col.  J.  W.)  104,  343 
Bowden,  Wm.,  53 
Bowers,  C.  C.,  268 
Bradfields  (Estate),  96 
Bradford,  Scott,  275 
Bradford'  and  Saunders  (comm-Mchts 
Mobile),  122 
Bradley,  D.,  268 
Wm.  (Postmaster)  48,  53 
Brady,  Prof.  79,  80 
Bragg,  Gen.  Braxton,  79,  333-338 
Tom  (Tutor),  79 
W.  L.,  Capt.,  416 
Bragg  &  Townes,  53 
Brame,  Henry,  Sr.,  (Uniontown) 

Henry,  Jr.,  O.,  Wm.  96 
Branch 

Christopher  Sr.,  Jr.,  Ben  John,  Lyonel, 
Martha  Mary  (Addie)  Mathew 
(Neph.  of  Edw.  Deeley)  Samuel, 
Sarah,  William,  29 
Maria,  147 

Breckenridge,  Gen.,  416 
Breitling,  Alt'  (River  Hotel),  89 
Brelte,  Mrs.,  390 
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Broadnax,  Edward, 

Elizabeth  (w.  of  Edward),  12,  13 
J.  W-  268 

Samuel  (gr’son  Ed.)  12,  13 
Brodriax,  Lt.,  268,  304 
Bromberg  (mclit.),  392 
Broun,  Carrie,  410 
Browder,  Addie  (in.  Buck  Garber) 
Emilie,  397 

Dr.  James  Daniel,  70,  106,  122,  129, 
209,  224,  233,  236,  241,  244,  245,  326, 
352 

Mary  Louise  (Chapron),  d.  114 
Thomas  (m.  Jane  Montague)  102 
Brown,  Mrs.  Alice  (Watkins)  David 
M„  43 

Bertram,  Rev.  .429 
Contie,  216 
R .  Horace,  175 
Robert',  7 

Browning,  J.  L.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  J.,  77 
Brunnell,  (Photographer),  195 
Bryant,  Ann,  272 
Caroline,  Dr.,  Julia,  281 
Buchanan,  Pres.,  254 
Buckner,  Gen.  Simon,  280,  333,  334,  337, 
362 

Buell,  Col.  337 
Buford,  Gen.  Abraham,  367 
William,  44 
Burgamy,  John,  19 
Burgess,  Bishop,  357 
Burnside,  Maj.  Gen.,  Ambrose,  291,  317 
Burton,  H.  W.,  137,  275 
Burwell,  W.,  137 
Butler,  Gen.,  354 
Byrd,  Wm.,  22,  33 
Cube,  William  Paul,  114 
Cabell,  Dr,  339 
Cabiness  Family,  11,  12 
Cabinet  named,  259 
Caldwell,  Eddie,  275,  276,  278 
Gus,  274 

Calhoun,  Andrew,  John  C.  96 
Campbell,  C,  367 
C.  M,  and  Mrs,  396 
Judge,  264 


Canby,  Gen,  E.  R.  S,  373 
Canty’s  Brig,  347 
Carnes,  Mr,  107 
Carrington,  G,  35 
Carsons,  Mr,  150 
Carruthers,  Mrs,  165 
Carter,  George,  32 
Thos,  7 
William,  397 
Cartwright,  Eliz,  312 
Cary,  Jennie,  389 
Case  &  Connor  (Mchts),  123 
Castera,  Miss,  387 
Castleberry,  D.  T,  Jr,  274 
Cater,  S.  Y,  268 
Chaise,  Philip  de  la,  198 
Chalmers,  Gen.  Jas.  P.  of  Miss.y-367  et 
seq. 

Chambers,  Gen.  Jos,  B,  96 
Capt.  Josiah  (Rev.  War.  Pat.),  232 
Chandler,  Margaret  Riche,  77 
Chapman,  Dr,  137 
Hon.  ,R,  65 

Chappell,  Eliz,  Robert,  36,  Mr,  219 
Mr,  219 

Chapron,  Eliza,  (d.  John),  114,  2-18 
Frank,  John,  Juliet,  (d.  of  John),  114 
Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Juliette,  113 
Cheatham,  Wm,  31 
Cheatham’s  Division,  31,  334,  335 
Cheat  wood,  Wm.  ,35 
Cheever,  Fannie,  200 
Chess  Club  Officers,  132 
C.hildrcs,  Abram,  23 
Chi  his,  Ward  (m.  Miss  Frick),  342 
Christian,  Samuel,  >53 
Christians,  Mr,  131 
Church,  Episcopal,  132,  Seceded,  282 
First  General  Convention,  316 
Claiborne,  J.  H.  (Dr.),  J.  W.  (Dr.),  52 
Clarke,  Miss  Ann,  171 
Capt.  (Uniontown),  292  Maj.  4th  Ala, 
290,  298 

John  B,  (Blind  travelling  bookseller) 

171,  172 

Dr.  Richard,  % 

Wm,  Jr,  93 
W.  E,  142 
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Clay,  Charles,  20,  21 
Clement,  C,  253 
Edward,  20,  21 

Elizabeth  (Hudson),  7,  21,  145,  146 
Fanny,  20 

Clay,  Henry  (fa.  Mary  Clay  Watkins) 

7 

Henry,  Statesman,  10,  20,  96,  119; 
A.  J.  Kidd’s  letter  to,  143,  Ans.  144; 
birth  place  145 

Kev.  John,  John,  Sir  John,  Mary  Mit¬ 
chell,  20,  21 

Cleburne,  Maj.  Gen.,  Patrick  R„  109 

Clemens,  Jere,  against  secession,  251 

Cleveland,  'Charlie  342 
Miss,  342 

C'lisby,  John  H„  Capt.,  415 
Clopton,  David,  254 
Hon.  Mr.,  178 
Cobbs,  Rev.  Hooker,  88 
Hon.  Howell,  259 

Bishop  Nicholas,  78,  87,  111,  123,  147- 
195,  243,  250,  251,  252 
Rev.  Mr.  R.  If.,  78 
Capt.  R.  W.,  274 
Williamson,  R.  R.,  254 
Cock  (Cocke)  Bowler,  33 
Richard,  19 

Cocke,  Dr.  (widow  m.  Wheeler),  95 
Richard,  Sr.,  24,  27,  28 
Cocke  (Greensboro),  95 
Cockrill  Gen.,  342 
Coeghlin,  H.,  269 

Cohill,  James,  278,  Mit.,  Harrison,  Wm. 
II.,  278,  279,  281 

Cole,  Major  R.  (. .,  (Chief  Commis. 

C.  S.  A.),  308 
Coleman,  Green,  36 
Joseph,  17 
Lizzie,  340 
Wm.  B.,  76 

Coles,  R.  1.  (Adj.  4th  Ala),  313  to  318 
Colles,  Mrs.,  239 
Collins,  C.  W.,  406 

George  Davis  Mrs.  George  Davis,  J. 

T.,  386 
John,  112,  304 
Julian  A.,  406 


Luisa  (Dr.  4.  A.  Harrison),  98 
Mr.,  135,  233 
Robert  W.,  406 
Colquhon,  Walter,  53 
Colwell,  Mr.  (of  Cork),  11 
Confederate  Army,  organized,  269 
Monument,  cornerstone,  414 
Connell,  A.  A.  (Bapt.  Preacher),  81 
Connor,  S.  M.,  (2nd  Corps),  268 
Conoly,  Col.,  321 
Conwell,  Mr.  (Auctioneer),  137 
Cook,  John  B.  Esq.,  141 
Cope,  Frederick  J.,  (of  Pa.),  143 
Cordell,  Alice  (Montague),  J.  H.,  386 
Cornish,  T.  J.  (Mcht.)  85,  200,  223,  234 
376 

Cornwallis,  Gen.,  47  u- 
Corwin,  Isaac,  95 

Cotton,  Judge  (d.  m.  Clint  Duncan),  362 
Cottrell,  Rev.  Z.  D.  (Meth.  Pr.  and 
Teacher)  81,  198 
Couch,  Wm-.,  120 

Mrs.,  200,  211,  215,  220,  224,  234 
Cox,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Allen),  Maj. 

George,  Mathew,  21,  232 
Craig,  J.  A.,  268 
Craighead,  Air.  and  Mrs.,  95 
Crail,  A.  W.  (3rd  Sgt.),-268 
Cranford,  Mr.,  148,  150 
Crawford  A.  J.,  (J.  P.),  ]36 
Edward  (of  Miss)  373 
Marlin  J.,  264 
Mr.,  85 

Rev.  Peter  (m.  Maria  Carter  Alont- 
ague),  102 

Creagh,  Willie  Aliss,  83 
Willie  II.  W.  W,  83,  386 
Creath,  Rev.,  17 
Crenshaw,  Aliss,  205 
Crie,  Sally,  194 

Crittenden,  Gen.  Thos  L.,  Corps,  336 
Groom,  Isaac  afid  Airs.  Isaac,  88 
Susan  (m.  J.  C.  Whitfield),  83 
(..  S.  Army,  commanders  appt-.,  264 
Cunningham,  J.  B.  Prof.,  385 
John  (J.  P  ),  8 
Airs.  Louise  (Duncan),  385 
Tom,  95,  372 
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(C.  S.  A.  soldier)  funeral,  346 
Curry,  Betty,  210,  254 
J.  L.  M„  278 

Curtis,  Chas.  (planter),  E.,  (Mcht.)  82 
Fannie,  194 
Gen.  (Fed.),  283 
Cushman,  Mr.  (tutor),  103 
Cushing,  Dr.,  434 
Cussons,  John,  Cap't.,  268 

Dale,  Sir  Thos.  (Col.  Gov.,  Va.)  23,  24 
Daly  Josiah,  16 
Daniels,  W.  B.,  268 
Darden,  Daniel,  16 

Davidc,  Cecile  (in.  Col.  Foy)  Madame 
(m.  2  F.  Ravesies),  Pauline  (m.  Geo. 

N.  Stewart),  85,  114 
Davidson,  Hon.  Alex.  C.,  96 
Davies,  E.  D.,  405 

Davis,  Jefferson  (Pres.)  252,  255,  256, 
259  inagur.  260,  2(4, ,  269 
conference  293,  294,  313,  conference  326 
365,  417. 

Miss  Winnie,  Daughter  of  Confeder¬ 
acy,  416 
W.  T„  141 

Davis’  (flying  squadron),  337 
Dawson,  Capt.  H.  B.  (Lt.  Col.  4th  Ala.) 
298 

Deas,  Gen.  Zach  (C.  S.  A.),  Brigade,  109 
Deely,  Edward,  will,  (1678),  29 
Delony,  Henry,  16 
Dennis,  Mr.  1).  '\.,  275 
Detts,  Mr.  (  C.  S.  A.)  Fun.,  347 
Dickerson,  Mr.,  160 
Dickey,  Mr.  (of  N.  Y.),  88 
Dillard,  Albert,  101 
Ed.,  104 

Dr.  James  A.  (m.  Sarah  Louise 
Montague),  Jane,  102 
Dinwiddie,  James  H. 

Gertrude  (Duncan),  113,  411 

Disoway,  Mr.,  160 
Dixon,  Dr.  Joseph  Edward,  44 
D'Amours,  Chevalier,  404 
Dobbins,  Lilias  Leonora,  43 
Dodson,  Mrs.  (Pet’g),  394 


Donnan,  Alex  (Pet’g),  54 
DuBose,  104-106 

Mrs.  Adele  (McRae),  114,  115,  224 
Christopher,  Elizabeth  Boykin  (With¬ 
erspoon),  Eugenia  Evelyn,  129,  132 
Frank,  Isaiah,  James  Henry,  114-127- 
129 

John  W.  81,  82 

Kimbrough  C.,  Kimbrough  Jr.,  115, 
Matilda  Johnson,  104 
Maria  Josephine,  Minnie,  Minnie  Ger¬ 
trude,  Mrs.  Pauline,  115,  308 
Thomas,  Walter,  Willie  Johnson,  105 
Duel  fought  (C.  S.  A.),  321 
Dugar,  Duger,  Dugger,  John,  118 
Dugger,  Alice  B.,  425  u 

Alice  G.  W.,  (Vaughan)  (“Aunt 
Alice”)  118,  119,  124,  125,  buys  Bat¬ 
tersea,  129,  132,  236,  238,  244;  348- 
350;  359,  405,  426. 

Alice  Victoria,  114,  122,  125,  311,  387 
Daniel,  (sportsman)  won  plantation 
and  Negroes,  118,  135 
Frederick  12.,  122,  234,  316,  347,  348, 
death,  350-352 
Green,  118,  426 

Henry  W.,  Major  Pet’g.  Dragoons, 
mcht.  and  importer,  admr.  Daniel 
Dugger’s  est.,  buys  Frederickton, 
118;  furniture  sale,  119;  at  reception 
to  Henry  Clay,  121;  His  chin,  tutor 
for,  122;  transportation  adjustments  ; 
visits  sons,  124 
Hobart,  Dr.,  122,  406  410 
John  Watkins,  122,  123-25,  127,  128, 
167,  175 

Luke  White,  122,  300,  348,  359,  376, 
(m.  Louise  Boisseau)  397;  425. 
Waverly,  W.,  122;  Latin  oration, 
Madison  College,  Pa.,  125 ;  3(44,  305, 
Pvt.,  C.  S.  A.;  350;  captured,  359; 
visits  Montagues,  427;  429;  Northern 
kindness  acknowledged,  430 

Duggar,  (later  sp.)  f 
Benjamin  Minge,  430 
John  Frederick,  Prof.,  430 
Dr.  Llewellyn,  430 
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Margaret  Louise  (Mar  Lou)  (Minge) 
(w.  Dr.  Reuben  H.),  98,  408 
Reuben,  H.  Dr.,  70,  77,  82,  98,  103, 
121,  125,  128,  Adj.  iSurg.  C.  S.  A., 
129,  130-132,  180,  426,  430 
Dumas,  Ann,  199 
Dunbar,  Mr. 

Duncan,  Adelia  (Cotton),  382 
Alice  Vaughan  (m.  Henry  Pell  Pierre- 
pont),  414,  428 

Benjamin,  Josiah,  (“Bun”)  (Maj.  C. 
S.  A.)  Meld.,  21,  241,  247,  255,  256, 
348;  on  staff  of  Gen.  Hindman  360, 
363,  369-70,  372,  375;  cotton  ship, 
382;  cotton  buyer,  389,  392;  fortune, 
399;  cotton  crash,  402;  Mem.  N.  Y. 
Cotton  Exch.,  411,  415,  436. 

George,  (in.  Eliz.  Welton),  232 
George  Clinton  (“Clint”),  232,  362 
Gertrude  (m.  James  H.  Dinwidilie), 
113,  411 

Harriet  (Cox)  232,  362 
Louise  “Ouise”  (m.  James  B.  Cun¬ 
ningham),  4.11 

Madeleine  (m.  Louis  R.  Barras),  6, 
393,  402 

Marcus  Monroe  (m.  Harriet  Cox) 
232;  raiders  on  plant,  354;  363,  382 
Marcus  Monroe,  Jr.  (m.  Mary  Brad¬ 
ford),  382 

Martha  Virginia  (died),  339 

Mary  Allen,  340  ;  382 

Monroe  White,  247,  382,  397,  400,  408, 

410,  412 

Philip  Norborne,  Lt.  (m.  Cornelia  Jen¬ 
kins),  382,  402 

Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  393,  411 
Susan  Alice  (Kidd)  241,  247,  393; 
Spartan  courage,  410;  home  burns, 

411,  435-436. 

Wilmer  (Alpheus  W. )  236,  241,  256 
382 

Wm.  Meade  (Link)  (m.  Rosa  Mc¬ 
Kenzie)  382,  383 

Dunlop,  Air.  (tobacco  king  Pet’g),  118 
Durst,  Mrs.,  400 

Dustin,  Bessie,  Chas.  Gen.  (m.  Edith 
Louise  Whitfield),  Edith,  Louise,  83 


Duval,  Al'iss  (of  Jax,  Fla.),  59 
Mrs.,  173 
Harry,  103 

Early,  Col.  J.  E.,  292 
Easley,  Samuel,  66 
Edwards,  Leroy,  Thomas,  32 
Eggleston,  Miss  (m.  Ed.  Baptist),  98 
Ellerbe,  Col.  Alex  W„  130-132-376 
Elizabeth  Charlotte  m.  Dr.  Plenry  J. 
Winn)  78,  130 

Miss  (m.  Col.  Alex  K.  Shephard),  131 
Elliott,  A.  M.,  Sam  (Ord.  Sgt.),  275 
Ellis,  Geo.  E.  (Meth.  Pr.),  76 
Lieut.,  248 

Elzey,  Maj.  Gen.  Arnold, t  291,  292  . 
English,  Jack  (Calhoun  Place),  131 
Epes,  Mr.,  57 
Eppes,  John,  23 
Erringhouse,  Till,  Aliss,  201 
Evans  Col.,  291,  292 
Henry,  G.,  43 
Ewell,  Gen.,  327 

Pahs,  Dr,  382 
Fairfax,  Jennie,  97 
Farmers  Bonding  Association,  141 
Farrand,  Ebenezer,  Capt,  366 
Farrar,  George,  Judith  (Jefferson),  31-33 
Mary  d.  Thomas  (gr’-son  Alary  Li- 
gon),  27 

Farris,  Capt,  258 
Fellows,  Air,  198,  246 
Female  Seminary,  Petersburg,  51 
Ferguson  Bessie,  Airs.  Ned,  393 
Johnnie,  395 
Mr,  382 

•Field,  C.  P„  394,  403 

Judith,  Afartha,  Mary  (m.  Thos.  Jef¬ 
ferson),  Peter,  30-31 
Field  (Feild)  Thomas,  48 
Field,  Virginia  (Kidd)  Mrs.  403-405, 
434,  435 

Fifer,  Prof.  Louis  129,  130 
Finch,  Edw,  19 
Findley,  Col,  165 
Jim,  272 
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Finley,  Mr.  (the  Imoist),  176 
Fitts,  Dr.,  95,  131 

Mr.  j.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel,  Mr.  and 
Airs.  William,  95 
Fitzherbert,  Thomas,  23 
Fitzpatrick,  Alva,  Capt.,  415 
Benjamin,  Senator,  253,  254 
Flag,  C.  S.  A.,  unveiled  261 
U.  S.  A.  presented,  207 
Flanagan,  B.  C.,  292 

Fleming,  Frederick,  James  Sidney,  John 
J.,  Col  JoIih,  34 
Watkins  Leigh,  44 

Floyd,  John  B.  Gen.,  (Sec.  of  State), 
280 

Forney,  Gen.,  362 

Forrest,  Gen.  N.  B.  (in  command) 
366,  escort,  368  et  seq. 

Forsythe,  John  (com.),  264 
Robert  and  Airs.  Robert,  430 
Foscue,  Mr.,  82 

Foster,  T.  J.,  Prof.  (IT.  Sell.  Demopolis) 
123 

Fournier,  Air.  A.  142,  161,  Cecille,  215 
Fowler,  Alalhew,  35 
Foy,  Col  and  Airs.  Cecile  (Davide),  185 
Francis,  J.  C,  268,  303 
Franklin,  General,  315 
L.  11.  Sgt,  358 

Freeman,  Airs.  Christiania  (wife  Edward 

R.),  42  185 

Fremont,  Gen.,  315 

Frick,  Mr.,  342 

Frierson,  Margaret  Anne,  43 

Fry,  Air.  (Prop.  Conyer’s  Sps),  404 

Furloughs,  307 

Gabriel,  Mr.,  209 
Gaines,  George  Strother,  82 
Thos.  B.,  77 
Gamble,  Aliss,  59 

Garber,  Addie  (Browder)  Buck,  397 
Sal  lie  F„  109 
Gardiner,  Lizzie  193,  195 
Garland,  Samuel,  44 
Garnet,  Alary,  207 
Garnett  Robert  S.,  Gen.,  270 


Garrett  (Meth.  Leader),  270 
Dr.  Chas.  C.  &  Airs.  Chas.  C„  187,  398 
Paul,  408 
Gary,  iSally,  194 

Gaskill,  Dr.  Alfred  D.,  John,  Louisa 
(Kidd),  Alittie,  William,  11 
Gasquet  Emile,  53 

Eveline  Emile,  52,  148,  151,  157,  242 
Frances  355 
Francis,  52,  53,  54 

Francis  James  (Jimmie)  (m.  Louise 
Josephine  Lapeyre),  125,  148,  156, 
157,  235 

James  A.  (the  late),  52,  54 
Louise  Alice  (in.  A.  B.  James),  148, 
157,  244,  246,  355 
ATarie,  52,  53,  54  .  u 

Alartha,  117 

Martha  Jefferson  (Vaughan)  52,  54, 
60,  117,  156,  166,  243,  355,  387,  423 
Alisses,  The,  248 
Mrs.,  136 

Virginia  Victoria  (Vicky,  “V.  V.”) 
(m.  Philip  <ie  la  Chaise)  148,  150, 
156,  157,  158,  175,  352,  died  353,  354 
William  Amadee  (Mclit.  Importer,  of 
Pet’g.  New  Orleans,  New  YorkR 
51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  60,  151,  156,  166, 
355 ;  death  of,  387 
Gasquet  Parish  &  Co.,  60 
Gatewood,  Air.,  210 
Gay,  Benj.  C,  142 
Lucy  H.,  83 

Gayle,  Airs.  Alary  Winn,  71,  94 
Gee,  Alice  Watkins,  (m.  Clark  Tyn¬ 
dall),  44,  214 

Cornelia  Claiborne  (AL  J.  J.  Flem¬ 
ing),  Louisa  (Goode)  (Watkins), 
Alargaret,  Sallie  S.,  44 
Airs.  Catherine,  60,  65  Lucas,  Airs. 

Nancy,  65 
William  L.,  60 

Generals,  (C.  S.  A.)  in  Ga.,  318 
in  West,  364 
Gerrett,  Rev.,  270 
Gettysburg,  Casualties,  328 
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Gholson  (Rev.)  John  Y.,  78,  95,  98,  118 
(Judge)  Thomas  S.,  95,  101 
Gholson,  Walker  and  Co.,  95 
Gibson,  Churchill  (Rev.),  Mrs.  Gibson, 
387 

Joel,  268 
Lt.,  305 

W.  T.  (4th  sgt.),  267 
Gibson,  Easton  &  Frink,  160 
Gilbert,  Robert  H.,  76,  200,  210 
Gill,  Prof.,  272 
Gilmer,  John,  268 
Gist,  Col.,  292 
Givhan,  (C.  S.  A.),  350 
Gladdis,  Miss  Ann,  265 
Glasscock,  bliss  Julia,  400 
Glover,  Allan,  86 

Benj.  N.,  162,  277;  Edward  A.,; 
George  F.  129,  130;  P.  J. ;  Sarah 
(m.  Frank  S.  Lyon),  84 
Marshall,  278,  281 
Peggy,  Williamson,  129 

Goldsby,  Capt.  T.  J.,  267,  360,  Col.  312 
Goldthwaite,  Dr.  Clias.  C.,  409 
Judge  Henry,  88 

Golson,  Miss  Anne  (m.  Turner  Vaug¬ 
han),  433 

Goode,  Alice,  (m.  George  Royster)  ; 
Anne  (Bennet)  ;  Bcnnet,  Capt.  (m. 
Martha  Jefferson)  ;  Bennet,  Jr.;  Fran¬ 
ces  (Mackarness) ;  Elizabeth  (m. 
Samuel  Watkins)  ;  John,  Sr.  of 
Wlhitby;  John,  Jr.  (m.  Mary  Har¬ 
ris)  ;  John  (s.  of  Bennet)  ;  Lucy  (m. 
Wm.  Marshall)  ;  Martha  (m.  Rich¬ 
ard  Baskerville)  ;  Martha  (Jeffer¬ 
son)  Mary  (d  John  2d)  ;  Mary  (m. 
John  Hyde  Saunders);  Robert; 
Sally;  Samuel;  Thomas;  William, 
31-37. 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  386 

Gordon,  John  B. ;  Miss;  Mrs.;  272,  416, 
420 

Governors  Guards,  267-269 

Gracey,  Minor,  Mrs.  Mourning  S.,  106 

Graham,  Mr.  (Teacher),  194 


Grammer,  John,  47 

Granger,  John,  13 

Granger’s  Corps,  336 

Grant,  Gen.  (U.S.A.),  326,  359 

Graves,  Mr.,  399 

Green,  Duff  (Gen.)  (fa.  Mrs.  Andrew 
Calhoun),  96 

Martha;  “Parson,”  272;  William,  47 
Greensboro  Families,  88 
Gregory,  Rev.  John,  26 
Richard,  47 

Gresham,  Christiana  (m.  Fred.  Wat¬ 
kins),  42 
Gregory,  17 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Anne,  Frank,  Willie  (m. 
Capt.  Walter  E.  Winn),  94 
Dr.  G.  G.,  130  ^ 

Grill,  Richard,  32 
Groves,  Dr.  J.  A.,  95 
.Gurgany  (sp.  variously),  Ann  (w.  of 
Edward),  Edward  (Virgany),  Edward 
(1511)  Guy  (1518);  Hugh  (1587); 
John  (died  1675),  25,  26 
Gwathmey,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  110 

Halbert,  Prof,,  102 

Halleck,  Mj.  Gen.  Henry  W,  (Fed),  338, 
334 

Hall,  R.  A.,  265 
Hamilton,  Mr.,  22 
Hamlin,  Hannibal,  250 
Hammersley,  Ann  Eliza  (Johnson),  272, 
361 

Hampton,  Wade  (Gen.),  291 
Hancock,  Elizabeth,  Johan  (Ligon)  ; 
Johan,  Mary,  Phoebe  (m.  John  Wat¬ 
kins)  Phoebe,  Robert,  (in.  Johan  Li¬ 
gon),  Robert,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Simon 
(earliest  Anc),  Simon  (s.  of  Sam¬ 
uel),  Wm.,  21-27 
Gabriel,  100 
Hannah,  Jack,  274 

Hanson,  Francis  R.  Rev.,  72-74,  (Jour¬ 
nal),  work  among  negroes,  99,  et  seq; 

387-388 
William,  7 

Haralson,  F.  P.,  265 
Hugh  (Qu.  Master)  267,  300 
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Index 


Hardee,  Wm.  J.  Lt.  Gen.  109 
Harder,  Nicholas,  70,  175 
Hardie,  Joseph,  promoted,  269,  299 
Harjes,  Emily,  403 
Harklefor,  John,  7 
Harper,  Mr.,  146 
Harrell,  C.  L.  (4th  Corps),  265 
Dr.  O.  F.,  267,  301,  342 
S.,  268 

Harris,  Adria  (w.  of  Capt.  Thos.). 
24 

Allice  (w.  of  Wm),  (m.  2.  George  Al¬ 
ves),  Joane  (2nd  W.  Capt.  Tho¬ 
mas),  Love  (Luce),  Mary  (w.  of 
Thos.  Ligon),  Capt.  Thomas,  22-34 
Thomas,  Jr.,  William,  Major  William, 
Thomas,  Jr.,  William,  Major  Wil¬ 
liam  23-26 

Harrison  Mr.  (of  Nottoway),  7 
Capt.  Benjamin,  369 
Ella,  208 

George,  Col.  (m.  Ellen  Alice  Smith) 
James,  76  (the  grocer) 

Dr.  Thos.  A.  (m.  Louise  Collins). 
194 

Virginia,  57 
William  LI.,  48 
Hart,  Mr.,  135 
Dr.  Alexander,  360 
Harte,  Mrs.,  407 
Harvey,  Sir  John,  Lt.  Gov.,  25 
Harwell,  Ishmael  S.  (m.  Mary  A., 
Vaughan),  Leanna,  Mollie,  90-432 
Harwood,  Mr.,  187 
Haskins,  Robert,  21 
Hastings,  Capt.  (Fed.  Prison  Comm., 
Camp.  Douglass),  85 
Hatch,  Alfred  (Eliz.  Vail — wife),  85 
Benjamin,  (m.  Narcissa  Tayloe),  112 
Caroline  (m.  las.  Kornegay),  86 
Lemuel,  85 
Minnie  Tourney,  114 
Hatcher,  John  (m.  Mary  Hancock)  22, 
28 

Hattan,  Gen.  Robert  (of  Tenn.),  314 
Hawthorne,  Wm.,  65 
1  fayden,  Mrs.,  407 
I  fays,  Mr.,  160 
Ifazlewood,  Daniel,  13 


Head,  Cecile  (m.  Plutarch  Vaughan), 
91 

lleintz,  Caroline  Lee,  Mrs.,  434 
Heintzelman,  Gen.  Samuel  P.,  291, 
Brigade,  293 
1 Ienderson 

Alfred,  H.  A.  M.  Rev.  (Com.  C.  S.  A. 
Prison  Exchange)  Howard  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Griffith  Little,  Price,  91,  430,  431 
Henderson,  S.  A.  &  Co. 

Henley,  Dr.  A.  T.,  Bob,  110,  159,  325 
,392 

Henry,  James,  39 
Patrick  (Gov.),  15,  101 
W.  F.  (R.  V.  Est.),  137 
Herren,  Peter,  89,  117 
Heth,  Maj.  Gen.  Wm.,  327  ^ 

Amanda  F.,  100,  147,  150,  432 
1  iewell 

Ann  Bolling  (Vaughan)  (w.  of  Dab¬ 
ney  C.),  John  Alfred;  Mary  L., 
101,  136,  147;  Pocahontas;  Susan 
A.  150  (Mrs,  Pcttus)  147;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  100. 

1  ley  wood,  Lt.'  (Fed.),  374 
Hicks,  Gov.,  312 

High,  Francis,  Solomon  (m.  Emile  Gas- 
quet),  53 

Hightower,  Devr,  40 
William,  16 

Hill,  A.  P.  Gen.  289,  315,  335,  357;  Divi¬ 
sion,  327,  333-336 
D.  1L  Gen,  109,  315 
James  Sgt.,  328,  331 
Mr.  (mclit.),  397 
Hillhouse,  Jas.  Rev.,  100 
Hilton,  John;  57 
Hindman,  T.  C.  Gen.,  363 
Hinton,  Emily,  216 
Hitchcock,  Charlie,  343 
Hoar,  Sen.  (Mass.),  69 
Ilogan,  Dr.,  274 

Holman,  James,  Capt.,  Col.,  34,  100 
Holmes,  John  Mearous ;  Mary  w.  ; 

Samuel  A.,  86 
Holycross,  Joseph,  30 
Hood,  Gen.  John  B.  325,  Division,  333, 
336 

Hooker,  Joe(  Gen.)  305,  317,  322 
Hope,  Gen.  John  S.,  374 
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Houston,  Geo.  S.,  254 
Howard,  James,  18,  19 
Howell,  W.  H.,  268 
Hubert,  A.,  R.,  194 
Huccabee,  Gen.  (of  Greensboro),  209 
Hiuckabee,  M-.  C.  (Meth.  Preacher),  76 
Hudson,  Charles,  Elizabeth,  George, 
John,  Polly,  Susan  (Patrick),  7,  146 
Herbert  V.  Rev.  Dr.,  Henry,  Jennie 
Mae;  Jennie  (Vaughan),  Mary,  Paul, 
Reginald,  Sep.  W.  G.,  96,  433 
Patnelia,  145 
Huffmann,  M.,  268 
Huger,  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin,  315 
Hughes,  John,  35,  Dr.  410 
Huggins,  W.  D.  3d  Sgt.,  267 
Hundley,  P.  F.,  (Pete)  Capt.,  275 
Hunt,  Col.,  175 
Mr. 

Richard  7,  135 
Thompson,  100 
Hurt,  Mr.  (Mcht.),  118 
Hutchinson,  J.  P.,  268 
Hylested  &  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  409 

Imboden,  John  D.  291,  Battery,  292 
Ingraham,  Prentiss,  359 
Capt.,  43 

Ingram,  Elizabeth,  John,  Sr.;  John,  Jr.; 
Hannah  (Pines),  14,  17 
Mary,  43 
Mr.,  216 

Instructors  N.  F.  I.,  197,  199 

Irvin,  John,  88 

Ives,  Rev.  Caleb  S„  71.  87 

Jackson,  A.  H.,  268 
Gov.  (of  Mo.),  272 
Rev.  Mr.  (Norfolk) ,,225 
T.  J.  (Stonewall)  109,  288,  289,  291, 
292,  314 

Gen.  Win.  H,  367 

James,  A.  B.  (Mcht.)  127,  128,  154; 
handsomest  store  in  New  Orleans. 

165 

Amadee,  165 


Francis,  34 
George,  Capt.,  258 
Isaac,  278 

Louise  (Gasquet),  125,  157,  164,  epide- 
mis,  165,  235 
Peter,  165,  401 
R.  H,  268 
Rjchard ;  Sarah,  35 

Jameson,  Laura;  Cousin  “Musie”;  Net¬ 
tie,  397 

Jefferson,  Alice  (Alise)  ;  Field;  13,  14; 
Frances  ;  Jane  (Randolph)  ;  John  ;  Jud¬ 
ith;  Mary  (Branch);  Mary 
(Field),  Mary  (Robertson)  ;  Martha 
(Aunt  of  Pres.)  Peter;  Thomas; 
Capt.  Thomas  (s.  of  Thos.  &  Mary 
Branch)  28-33 
Thomas,  Pres.,  29,  129 
Jemison,  Narcissa,  110 
Jemison  &  Picklin,  110 
Jenkins,  Cornells,  Will  (Capt.),  382 
Micah,  Gerr.  brigade,  334 
Jennings,  Ann  B.  (Montague);  Frank 
James,  102 
Johnson,  Abner 
Alonzo 

Ann  Eliza  196,  281  (“Cousin  Eliza” 
in.  Hammersly) 

Bushrod,  Gen.,  336 
Christopher,  14 
E„  268 

Harry,  Mr.,  351,  352 
Isaac,  15 
John  H.,’245 

Lucinda,  Misses,  The;  275 
Moses,  275 

Mr.  (on  R.  R.)  10,  164 
Mrs.  (of  Minden,  La.) 

Muriel,  (Kidd),  10,  196,  361 
Matilda,  Lee,  104 
Theodosia  (Dosia),  278 
William  (Billy,  Old  Billy),  16,  272,  279 
Johnson  &  Alford,  164 
Johnson  and  Picklin,  70 
Johnston,  Edward,  334,  336 
Jos.  E.,  79,  Brig.  Gen.  289,  290-295, 
307,  309,  311 
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Jones,  Abraham;  Peter,  Maj.,  46 
Allen  C.  Hon.,  88 
Catesby,  (  apt.,  366 
Dr.,  297 

Egbert  J.  Col.,  293,  297 
Gilbert,  28 
George,  Capt. 

Isaac,  15 

James  R.,  Joel  D.,  82 
James  Taylor,  Judge,  147,  392 
Melanie;  Percy,  392 
Mr.,  152 
Mrs.,  154 
Peter,  Maj.,  46 
R.  A.,  Dr.,  77 
R.  II.,  268 
Judge,  Tiros.  J.,  254 
Judkins,  Miss  M.  A.,  152 
Judson,  Duncan  &  Co.,  381 

Kennedy,  Rev.  R.  M.,  43 
W.  J.,  269 
Mr.,  343 

Kcnnon,  Wra.  Alaj.,  32 

Keppler,  Rev.  Mr.,  283,  Appt.  Chaplain, 
292 

Kernochan,  John  (in.  Louise  Marshall), 
397 

Kershaw,  Jos.  B.  Maj.  Gen.  (Division), 
336 

Kessler,  Nettie,  395 

Kidd,  Albert  Jasper  (“Uncle  Jasper”), 
death  9,  family  life,  133  et  seq.,  Annie, 
Ann.  Philida  (Allen)  133 ;  Ann  Phili- 
da;  Douglass;  E.  C. ;  Edwin  E. ; 
Eliiza  (Tarrant),  Elizabeth  (White), 
Eugene;  Franky  (Frances)  ;  Geor- 
gianna  (Tubman);  196;  276;  Har¬ 
riet  (m.  Dr.  James  V.  McGraw)  ; 
Hudson  Allen,  letter  to  H.  Clay,  145; 
James;  James  H.;  John;  John 
Lawrence,  Dr.  178;  John  White 
133,  145,  178,  205,  227;  Louisa; 
Lucy;  Martin;  Muriel;  Nancy;  Pa- 
melia;  Rebecca  (Allen)  (w.  Webb, 
Jr.);  Rhoda;  Mrs.  Sarah  Oort  (w. 
Capt.  Kidd,  the  Pirate)  ;  Thomas 
(first  petition  for  prohibition)  ; 


Webb  (Rev.  Patriot);  Webb,  Jr. 
(m.  Rebecca  Allen)  ;  H.  W.  (s.  of 
Dr.  Lawrence)  (Billie);  William, 
Capt.  (the  Pirate)  (m.  Sarah  Oort)  ; 
William  (s.  of  Hudson  Allen)  ;  Wil¬ 
son  Maud  red,  Gen.  (in.  Eliza  Tar¬ 
rant),  6-11 

Kidd,  Algernon,  Dr.,  278,  361 
Almeria,  196 
Alwin,  272,  275,  281 
Ann  Eliza,  278 

Hudson  Allen,  letter  to  II.  Clay,  145 
Hudson  Allen,  204 
Mary  (Cousin),  397 
Milton,  Jr.,  221,  222 
Reuben  Vaughan,  Capt.  (C.S.A.),  148, 
enters  Ga.  Alii.  Ins.,  199,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  241,  wears  blue  rosette  of 
Southern  loyalty,  249,  25 1,267,  I  deut. 
287,  Letters,  287-331,  sword  pres¬ 
ented  312,  death  336,  estate  339, 
body  never  found  384,  brass  stud¬ 
ded  box.  413,  memories,  435. 

Rianza  (Rianzo)  275,  276,  277 
Susan  Alice,  146,  description,  147, 
Norfolk  School,  1(6,  Pro  f.  P.  JL 
Masi  dedicates  waltz  to,  182,  yellow 
fever  quarantine,  185,  bridesmaid  to 
Victoria  Gasquet,  198,  a  beauty,  214, 
wedding,  236. 

Virginia  A.  (Ginnie)  christened  Mar¬ 
tha  Virginia  146,  147,  student  Spring 
Hill  Female  Seminary,  199,  ,241,  243, 
in  Texas,  393-395,  403.  Virginia  G. 
Airs.  135,  description  140,  married 
life  169  et  seq.  Widowhood  and 
death,  171-239,  books  burned  412. 
Wesley,  276-278 
William  (s.  of  Webb),  277 
Kill  man,  Alar  tin,  267,  328 
King,  Capt.  (of  Alarion),  267 
Ivitchell,  F.  M.  (Dentist),  76 
Knapp,  Ludwell  Lee,  404 
Knight,  Joseph,  16 
Woodson,  17,  18 

Knox,  W.  S.,  Maj.  (Alabama),  258 
Kornegay, 

Charles,  Caroline  (Hatch)  James  H., 
Robert,  86 
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Kornegay  &  Chapman  86,  137,  138 

Lafayette,  Gen.,  96 
Lane*  L.  B.,  Sr.,  82 
L.  B.,  Jr.,  82 
Winfred,  86 
Laurence,  Henry,  404 
Langliorne,  Mrs.  John  B.,  110 
John  M.,  Dr.,  96,  100 
Laura,  Miss 
Lavinia,  Miss 
Lavender,  Ed.,  269 

Law  (Lt.  Col.,  Maj.  Gen.)  E.  M.  293, 
(4th  Ala.),  315,  336 
Law  ley,  F. 

Lawson,  Gen.,  101 
John 

Lay,  Mr.,  214 

Le  Febvre  Hubert,  Prof.,  97 
Le  Vert,  Madame 
Lee,  Dr.  Arthur  404  , 

Coralie,  395 

Francis  Light  foot;  Ludwell,  404 
Mr,  400 

Mrs.  (Pet’g,  Va.) 

Richard  Henry,  404 
Robert  E.  Gen.  com.  Army  of  Va, 
322-324,  264,  284,  288,  290,  305,  313, 
365 

Samuel  Y.  (gun  maker),  76 
Willie  Ben,  Zillah,  395 
Leigh,  H.  G,  Dr,  52 
Letcher,  Gov.  (Va.),  288 
Lewis,  Ann,  99,  109 
Dan,  279 
Dr,  52 
Edward,  99 

Ivey  Forman,  Maj,  108,  109 

Ivey,  Forman,  Jr,  108 

Mary  Forman  Lewis  (m.  Lt.  Gen. 

WVn.  J.  Hardee),  99,  109 
Miss  (m.  Bcnnet  Goode,  Jr.),  35 
Miss  (“Imoant”),  176 
Liebig,  Prof,  213 

Ligon,  (Lygon,  Lyggon)  Lady  Dorothy 
(Eng.);  Henry;  Hugh;  Johan,  Mary 
(Mrs.  Sr.),  Mary  (Mrs.  Jr.)  ;  Mat¬ 
hew;  Richard;  Thomas,  Col.  (Lig- 


gon)  ;  Sir  William  (Earl  of  Beau¬ 
champ)  ;  William,  22-28 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Pres,  265,  266,  267, 
287 

Bob  (son  of  Pres.) 

Gen.  (Rev.  War),  7 
Lipscomb,  Lee  (Planter),  82 
Litesey,  J,  268 
L,  269 
L.  C. 

Little,  Mrs.  Griiiith  L,  91 
Livingston,  Miss  Imogene,  102 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Henry,  72 
Lomax,  Almira,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  Irene 
Pitman)  J.  G,  84 
Tennant,  Col,  258 
Longstreet,  Jas.  Gen,  31Sr  336 
Lor  ley,  Mr,  150 
Lounsel,  Martha,  167 
Loovelace,  C.  W,  Capt.  97,  100,  retro¬ 
spect,  350 
Lucy,  B.  S,  269 

Lyon,  Miss  Amelia;  Bessie;  Christine; 
Miss  Eugenia,  132 ;  Francis  Strother, 
(Frank)  106,  159;  Mrs.  Francis  Stro¬ 
ther,  129;  Martin,  83-85 
Win.  Sr. 

Win.  Jr. 

Lyons,  Battalion,  368 

Miss  (Teacher  N.  F.  I.),  194 
M.cAlpin,  Dr,  265 
McCartney,  E,  269 

McClellan,  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  (Fed.) 

270,  284,  289,  295,  309,  313, 
McClenny,  Adolphus, 

Mrs.  Martha  (Montague),  101,  102 
Mr.  148,  167,  185 
Mary,  167 
Wm.  D,  102 
McCook,  Gen.  (Fed),  368 
McCord,  Dr,  382;  Miss  Julia,  246 
McCorkle  House  (Talledega),  413,  412 
McCrary,  Capt.  Robert,  376 
McCraw,  Capt.  S.  N,  382 
McCullock,  Gen,  283,  367 
McCullough,  Gen,  283 
Col.  Robert,  276 
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McDaniel,  Ann  (vv.  of  James)  ;  Tames, 
15,  16 

McDonald,  Bob,  278 
Miss  Mary,  353 
Mrs.  352 

McDonnell,  Jennie,  398 
McDowell,  Maj.  Gen.  (Fed.)  289,  291 
Joseph,  142 
McDowell’s  claim,  138 
McGinnis,  Burt,  John  B.,  Tom  (s.  Burt) 
276 

McGraw,  Ann  Eliza  (Annie),  196,  232, 
265 

Dr.  A.  £. 

Edwin  (Dr.  Hosp.  Corps),  196,  265, 
270,  277,  278 
Harriet  (Kidd),  196 
Jake,  270 

Julia,  196,  270,  276 
Dr.  J.  V.,  10,  168,  196,  265,  27],  273, 
27-1,  277,  279,  282 
Mary,  196 

Theodore,  death,  178 
Walter,  196,  275,  277,  278 
Wilson,  196,  276 
McGuire,  T.  K.  269 
McIntosh,  Gen.  (C.S.A.),  283 
Mclvers,  T.  A.,  268 
McLean,  Maj.  E.  Qtmr.  Dept.  (C.S.A.), 
288 

McLaw,  Gen.  Lafayette,  335,  Division, 
327 

McRae,  Adele;  Alexander;  Arabella 
Strudwick;  Col.;  Corine;  Eloise; 
Henry;  Eugene,  Capt.  130;  John, 
Col.;  Mrs.  John;  Miss  Josephine, 
105;  Mrs.  Joosephine,  106;  (Raver- 
sics)  ;  Miss  J.  R. ;  Mrs.  Sophia 
(Raversies)  ;  J.  Soulier  (Soule)  406, 
114-116 

McRoey,  Capt.  Robert,  323 
Mabry,  Ann,  Georgianna,  60 
Joshua,  15 
Lewis,  55,  118 
Mackarness,  Frances,  33 
Mackensie,  Donald,  53 
Mackey,  Mrs.,  343 
Macon,  Robert,  Mr.,  95 


Madison,  Pres.  48;  Strother,  W.  G.,  89 
Magruder,  John  IJ.  Gen.,  309 
Mahone,  Gen.  Wm.  (battle  of  the 
Crater),  355 
Maitland  (Robert),  53 
Mallory,  Roger,  50 
S.  K,  259 

Manacos,  Rev.  A.;  Mrs.  Maria,  78,  88 
.Manassas,  289 
Manly,  Basil  Rev.  Dr,  259 
Manning,  Arnos,  112,  129 
Ann,  128 

James,  70,  112,  34-1 
Josephine,  (Miss  Joe),  112,  206,  210, 
236 

Reeder  (M.  Josephine),  345 
Robert,  147 

Mrs.  Robert,  147  *~ 

March  Prof.  (Teacher,  N.  F.  I.),  194, 
197,  199 

Mardis,  Pole,  278 

Markham,  Jennie,  Miss  (m.  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller),  325 

Marsh,  Frank,  342,  397,  400 
Marshall,  Eveline  (Gasquet)  ;  John  R. ; 
Louise  (m.  John  Kernochan)  ;  Marie; 

Martha  (d.  of  J.  R.),  235,  355 
Lucy  (Goode)  ;  William,  35 
Marshall  and  James  (N.  Y.  Firm),  158 
Martin,  Bill,  278 
Dan,  275 
Capt.  E.  B.,  400 
J.  B.  Judge,  274 
John,  Capt.,  278  451 
Mr.  (N.  F.  I.),  210 
Mary  (m.  Jeremiah  White),  7 
P.  B.,  278,  415 
Marx,  Mr.,  205,  213 
Masi,  Prof.  P.  11.,  182,  184,  194,  199, 
202,  208,-211 

Mason,  Benj.  A.  (planter),  81 
Chas.  B.  (cty.  surv.  &  Mag.),  81 
George  (Gunston  Hall),  403,  404 
John  T.  (Druggist),  81 
Hannah,  Richard,  Thomas,  W.  H.,  13 
Mastin,  J.  C.  (in.  Cecile  Vaughan),  91 
Matkins,  Marion  (Phy.),  Thos.  C. 
(planter),  82 
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Mattox  (Maddox)  Josph  (in.  Mrs. 

Mary  Jefferson).,  30 
Mauldin,  Mr.,  154 
Mauldin  &  Lane,  138 
Mauldin  &  Montague,  119 
Maupin,  Mrs.  Anne  Ogle  (Tayloe)  ; 
Charles  Leslie;  Isabelle  (d.  Capt.)  ; 
Narcissa  Tayloe  ;  Robert  L. 

Capt.  (C.  S.A.)  (Judge),  112. 
Maxwell,  Miss  Jennie,  (m.  Henry  Clay 
Vaughan),  91 
Mayes,  Virginia,  45 
Mayo,  Joseph,  35 
Meade,  Gen.  Geo.,  327,  328 
Helen,  Miss,  123 
Bishop,  Wm.,  6 
Meades  (Petersburg),  The,  117 
Mears,  I.  W.  N.,  (School),  187 
Meek,  Judge,  255 
Memminger,  C.  C.,  259 
Metcalf,  Capt.  (C.  S.  A.),  346 
Methodist  Church,  8;  trustees  of,  7 
Mettauer,  F.  J.,  Dr.,  246 
Michael,  Geo.,  (m.  Ida  Vaughan),  90,  91 
Michaux,  Jacob,  35 
Michel,  R.  F.,  Dr.,  409 
Mickle,  John  M.  (Lt.),  275,  281 
Mill,  Mrs.,  78 
Miller  &  Beacham 
Milton,  Mr.,  361 
Minge,  Bessie  (w.  David) 

David,  Esq.,  97,  98,  118,  351 
Geo.  W.  Id.  (Weynoke),  97 
John  H.,  Hon.,  97 
Margaret  Louise  (d.  David),  98 
Minnegerode,  Rev.  Mr.,  194 
Minshali,  Adj.,  342 
Mitchell,  Mary,  20 
Momson,  Jno.,  60 

Monier,  James  (oldest  settler),  89 
Monroe,  Pres.  Jas.,  202 
Montague,  Alice  Ann  (m.  Cordell)  103 
Ann  B.  (m.  Frank  James  Jennings), 
102 

Ann  (Nancy)  Carter  Vaughan,  18,  90, 
100,  101,  102,  “Big  Grandma”  149, 
373. 


Bob,  218 

Caesar  Rodney,  Edward  Desaix, 
Edward  Franklin,.  100,  101,  102,  147- 
150,  160,  162 

Elizabeth  1.  (m.  Richard  Kidder  Ran¬ 
dolph),  102 

Emily  Garland  Vaughan,  117,  162; 
prayerbook,  238,  248,  386 
Frank,  George,  Henry  Clay,  Imogene 
Livingston,  Jane  (m.  Thos.  Brow¬ 
der),  Maria  Carter  (m.  Rev  Perter 
Crawford),  Martha  (m.  Dr.  P.  F. 
Archer,  m.  2.  Wm.  D.  McClenny), 
Mary  Wortley  (m.  John  T.  Mose¬ 
ley),  Reuben  N.,  Robert  V.,  Jr., 
Sarah  Louise  (m.  Dr.  James  A.  Dil¬ 
lard),  Virginia,  Montague  Bible, 
100-103.  u~ 

Moody,  Francis  (m.  Patsey  Vaughan), 
17  ' 

Moore,  Gov.  A.  B.  (Ala).  250,  251,  259 
Carrie,  Miss,  248,  300 
Col.  U.  iS.),  373 
Dr.,  (of  Norfolk) 

Mr.  (of  No.  Garden),  299,  300 

Lizzie  (Gardiner),  216 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Channing,  191,  192 

Sydenham,  254 

Thos.,  20 

Walter  S.,  191,  192,  202,  215,  216 
Morgan,  John  T.  Senator,  255 
Thomas,  114 

Morphy,  Chess  Champ,  236 
Marring,  Capt.,  130 
Morris,  H.  P„  359 
Josiah,  399,  400 
Miss,  107 
W.  S„  359 

Morris,  Lyonel,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  107 
Morton,  Col.  (C.  S.  A.),  374,  375 
Moseley,  Ben,  20 
Francis,  20,  21 

John  T.,  37,  (m.  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tague),  102 
Mary,  21 

Mr.  148,  150;  Sallie,  101 
Pattie,  101 

Sarah  (Hancock),  23 
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Win.  (m.  Mary  Watkins),  20,  21 
Moss,  Benj.,  50 
M imforcl,  T.,  41 
Mussey,  F.  D.,  422 

Nance,  F.,  269 
H.  W,  269 

Napier,  Richard  G.,  Robert,  86 
Nash,  John,  31 
Neale,  Mr.,  120 
Mrs.,  119 

Neblctl,  Sterling,  36 
Necklace  (family  heirloom)  stolen,  226 
Negley,  Gen.  J.  B.  Division 
N  egrocs 

James  Jefferson  (Jim  Jeff),  369 
Joe  Duncan,  237 
Joe  Glasgow,  71 

Joe  Kidd,  294,  302,  304,  317,  321,  323, 
329,  330,  362,  371,  384,  385 
Old  Jerry,  351 
Nathan,  172 
Peter  receipt  for,  141 
Peter  Lee,  71 
“Runaway  Jim”,  363 
John  Black,  92 
Tom  Black,  93 
Nelson  (Horse  Drover),  89 
Nelson,  Wm,  82 
Nelsons,  The,  90 
Neustader,  Adam,  50 
New  Orleans,  174 

New  York,  Express  (editorial),  259 
New  York  Hotel,  150,  157 
Neville,  Mrs.  (of  N.  Y.),  355 
Nevins,  Rev.  Reuben,  243 
Nihlo’s  Tavern,  48 
Nicholsons,  The,  96 
Niel,  Mr.,  151 
Nix,  Dr.,  247 

Noe,  Ginnie  (Norfolk  F.  I.),  207 
Norfolk  Female  Institute,  194 
Norris,  Mrs.  (Selma),  164 
North,  John,  40 
Nowell,  J.  V.,  278 
Noxon,  Mr.,  397 


Oates,  W.  C. 

Oden,  Demp,  274 
O’Hara,  Dr.,  271 
Gen.  (British),  47 
O’Hara  &  Almeria,  280 
Okeson,  Rev.  A.,  194,  215 
Old  Blandford  Church,  425 
O’Neal,  Mr.,  273 
Mrs.  Caroline  (Johnson),  273 
O’Neale,  Gov.,  415 

Oort,  Mrs.  Sarah  (2nd  Husb.  Capt. 

Wm.  Kidd,  the  Pirate),  9 
Ormond,  Judge,  95 
Osborne,  John,  53 
Otey,  Mrs.,  248 
Owens,  Dr.  (Tuscaloosa),  361 

Pace,  William,  53  *~ 

Palmer,  Gen.  (Fed.),  327 
Parker,  Mollie,  202 
M.  T,  194 
Nicholas,  225 
Richard,  39 

Patterson,  E.  E.,  Maj.  Gen.  (Fed),  288, 
290,  291 

Patton,  Capt.,  376 
Pearce,  Ellen,  56 

Pearson,  James  M.,  James,  Jr.,  William 
(a  teacher) ,  82 
P.  W.  (Demopolis),  89 
Pegram,  Capt. 

Mr.  (s.  Gen.) 

W.  E.  (Physician),  76 
Pegues,  Col.  C.  C,  104 
Harriet  E.,  (m.  J.  H.  DuBose),  104 
James  B.,  82 
Julia,  129 
M'.rs,  131  ' 

Pender,  Wm.  D.,  Division,  327 
Pendleton’s  Artillery,  298-327 
Capt. 

Col. 

Pennington,  Wm.,  254 
Perrin,  Mr.,  209 

Pescud,  Edward  (Ed.  “Old  Dominion”), 
48 
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Peters,  Miss  Maggie,  372 
Petersburg,  (Cockade  city)  45,  48,  fire 
49,  siege,  354;  Petersburg  Canada  Co. 

50 

Peterson,  Dr.  Francis  M.,  86 
John,  30 

Pettigrew,  Brig.  Gen.  James  Johnson, 
killed,  314 

Pettus,  F.dward  Winston,  Gen. 

John,  44,  47 

J.  j.  Gov.,  M.  (Susan  Hewell),  255 
Phillips,  Gen.  (British)  Grave  marked 
by  Frances  Balnd  Randolph 
Ch.  D.A.R.),  46 
Mr,  352 

Philpott,  R.  W.  Mrs.,  376 
Pickens,  Andrew,  88 
Ezekiel,  88  (first  lawyer  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  1822) 

James,  Col.,  101 
John,  88 
Mr.,  87 

Pickering,  R.  H,  77 
Samuel  77 

Pickett,  Gen..  Geo.  E.,  327 
Pierce,  Mr,  209 
Pres.  (Mex.  War) 

Pierpont,  James  (Prof),  414 
Pitman,  Alfred,  Mr,  Charlotte  (Lo¬ 
max),  84 
Pitt,  Thos,  46 

Pitts,  John  W.  (3rd  Lt.),  275,  277 
Platt,  Rev.  Mr,  123 
Plantation  Names 

Airy,  Mount  (John  Tayloe’s  Va.),  110 
Athol,  114,  116 

Atwood  (Hon.  Robt.  Pool  formerly 
R.  H.  Adams),  97 

Bamboo  Hall,  Dr.  R.  H.  Duggar,  129, 
405 

Battersea  (John  Banister)  49,  116,  125, 
129;  Ala.  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Dugger,  405 
Bermuda  Hill,  (F.  S.  Lyon),  83 
Bleak  House  (Ivey  Forman  Lewis), 
108 

Blithewood,  (L.  R.  &  M.  D.  Barras), 
405 


Bluff  Hill,  (F.  S.  Lyon),  83 
Briarfield,  (Pres.  Jeff  Davis),  95,  255 
California,  122 
Canaan,  (Peter  James),  85 
Cedar  Grove,  (Kimborough  C.  Du- 
Bose),  105 

The  Cedars,  (Col.  C.  C.  Pegues),  104, 
131 

Contentment  (Rev.  Hooker  Cobbs),  88 
Cottonwood  (Alfred  Vaughan),  89, 
90,  115,  139 

Cuba  (Henry  Bethea),  95 
Curies  (Longfield),  24 
Elmwood,  (Col.  Geo.  Edwards  Tay- 
loc),  110 

Fair  Hope,  (Joseph  Selden),  97 
b aunsdale,  (Dr.  Thos.  A.  Harrison), 
87,  98  »- 

Forest  Hill  (Dr.  H.  W.  Reese),  71,  91 
Forest  Grove,  (Dr.  S.  W.  Vaughan), 
80 

Frederickton,  (Henry  Dugger),  90, 
118,  122 

Gaineswood,  82 

Hawthorne,  (Mr.  Manning,  Dr.  Jas. 

Browder,  remodeled),  112 
Hillside,  (Rcmbert,  Ala,  The  Thomas 
Home) 

Ingleside  (S.  Wheeler),  85,  406 
Kingsland,  (Brand,  Sr.),  29 
Lee-Held,  (C.  P:  Field’s  sheep  ranch), 
413 

Llewellyn  (Henry  Dugger),  122 
Longfield,  (Curies),  26 
Millwood,  (Dr.  Robt.  W.  Withers)  88 
Monticello,  (Thos.  Jefferson),  110 
Mount  Airy  (John  Tyloe’s  home),  110 
Myrtle  Grove  (A.  J.  and  V.  G.  Kidd, 
138,  110,  134,  135,  description  of, 
138 

New  Bern,  (Alfred  Hatch),  85 

New  Hope  (Capt.  Henry  A.  Tayloe), 
97,  110 

New  Quarter  (Air.  &  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Seldon),  97 

Norwood,  (David  Minge),  97 
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Oakleigh,  (Dr.  R.  Carter  Randolph), 
88,  89 

Octagon,  110  (Col.  John  Tayloe) 
Peachiey,  (Dr.  G.  G.  Griffin),  76,  94 
Richland,  (Robert  V.  Montague), 
(J.  H.  DuBosc),  103,  104 
“Tulip  Hill,”  (Andrew  Calhoun),  96 
Violet  Bank,  (Thos.  Shore),  47,  387, 
425 

Waldwic,  (Mr.  &  Mrs.  Minor  Gracey) 
106,  107 

Walnut  Grove,  (John  Wm.  Tayloe), 
109,  110,  Burned,  396 
Westwood,  (James  Lewis  Price),  96, 
101,  125 

Weynoke,  (Geo.  W.  H.  Minge),  97 
Whitby,  (John  Goode,  Gent.),  33 
Wigwam,  The,  (Mrs.  Alice  G.  Vaug¬ 
han),  89,  115,  116,  117 
Windsor,  (E.  Thornton  Tayloe),  110 
Pleasant,  John 

Pledge,  (3rd  Lt.  C.  S.  A.),  278 
Point,  Coupee  Battery,  370 
Polignac,  Gen.  C.  J.,  362 
Polk,  Maj.  Gen.  Leonidas,  348 
Pook,  Jos.,  23 
Pool,  Stephen  F.,  84 
Poole,  Robert,  Hon.,  97 
Pope,  John  Gen.,  317,  349 
Capt.  Willie,  278 
Porret,  D.  I\,  86 

Porter,  B.  F.,  (new  version,  Dixie),  21, 
296 

Gen.,  (Fed),  291 
John 
Sarah,  21 
Wm.  A. 

Posey,  Seabert,  275,  28 
Povall,  Chas.,  35,  37 
Mrs.  Sally,  35,  37 
Pray,  Mr.,  219 
Prentiss,  Jos.,  39 
Sargent  S.,  427 
Prepsley  “Old",  276 
W,  278 

Preston,  Capt.  T.  L.,  288 
Price,  James  Lewis,  96 
Gen.  Sterling,  280,  283 


Major,  131 

Prince,  Edward  (Tuscaloosa),  E.  A.  Id 
(Springfield),  Helen  (d.  Oliver)  ; 
John  A.  (Macon);  Oliver  H.  Capt.; 
Oliver  (s.  of  Oliver);  Mrs.  Sarah; 
84,  85 

Mr,  161,  162 
Printup,  Daniel  S,  258 
Pritchet,  “Monsier,"  248 
Pugh,  Jas.  L,  254 
Pruett,  Moses,  276,  278 
Purnell,  Dr,  88 

Rainey  &  Johnson,  152 
Randall,  Mr,  397 

Randolph,  Betty,  (see  Eliz).  (Monta¬ 
gue),  148 

Carter,  Dr,  88,  109 
Carter  C,  109 

Elizabeth,  Mrs.  (Lucy’s  mother),  148 
Frank,  Airs,  96 

George,  W,  Gen,  (Sec.  of  War),  307 
Henry,  Capt,  Henry  Jr,  Jennie,  Jud¬ 
ith,  31-33 

Lucy,  148,  163,  167 
Maria,  Meade,  148 
Aleade;  148 
Peter  (elk.),  210 
Richard  Kidder,  102 
William,  34,  89 

Randolph,  Frances  Bland,  Chapter  D.  A. 
R,  47 

Ravesies,  A.  H,  Capt,  94,  104 
Edmond  (m.  Fannie  S.  Moore),  94 
Frederick,  114 

Henry,  Capt.  (m.  Eugenia  DuBose), 
114 

Mr,  159 

Sophia  (m.  Henry  McRae),  115 
Rawdon,  Mr,  225,  226 
Ray,  John  Esq,  350 
Reagan,  J.  H,  259 
“Rebel  Yell’’,  315 
Redding,  Airs.  A.  L,  10 

Reese,  Anne  Winn,  92 
Henry  Jasper,  91 

Henry  W.  (m.  Julia  Winn),  72,  85, 
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91,  93,  106,  141,  142,  353 
Mrs.  Julia  (w.  of  Henry),  funeral,  93 
Miss  J  ulia  Winn,  92 
Miss  Minnie,  416 
Virginia,  (d.  of  Henry  W.) 

Warren  (Mayor),  415,  417 
Walter  E,  William  L.,  91 
Reynolds,  Eppie,  Miss,  205 
Walker,  Maj.,  205 
Rhodes,  E.  T.  Demopolis,  89 
Kate  (in.  Ivey  Forman  Lewis),  108 
Rice,  Judge,  255 
Rich,  Dr.  Ash 
Richmond  (Capital),  269 
Riddick,  Annie,  202 
Matilda  (“Toodie  A”),  194,  210 
Ridley,  Fannie;  Nannie 
Roberta,  194 

Riggs,  Mr.  Tom,  killed,  316 
Rives,  Dr.,  274 
Roane,  Curtis,  352 
Robbins,  John,  269 
Mr.,  298 
Mrs.,  301 

Roberson,  Julia,  Miss  (of  Texas),  396 
Roberts,  Frank;  Henry;  Sarah  (w. 

Frank)  ;  Win.  H.,  78 
Robertson,  Anne  (m.  Thos.  Cunning¬ 
ham),  95 

Anthony  Ferguson;  Eliza  (m.  J.  A. 
Groves);  Ella;  John  Royal,  94, 
106;  Mrs.  John  Royal  106;  John 
Royal,  Jr.;  Dr.  Richard  M. ;  95 
James,  23,  85 
Mrs.  Richard  M.,  115 
Robertson’s  Brigade,  334 
Roddey,  Gen.  Philip  D.  Cavalry,  367, 
remnant  of,  368 
Rodes,  Gen.  Robt.  E. 

Roff,  Wm.,  13 
Rogan,  A.  L.,  269 
Rogers,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  110 
Rev.,  B.  A. 

Rogers,  Dr.  J.  Murray,  300 
Rollins,  Isaac  M.,  269 
Roman,  A.  B.,  264 
Ronalds,  Wm.,  35 
Rose,  Milton,  50 


Rosecrans,  Gen.  W.  S.,  324,  338 
Roser  &  Sanderson,  85 
Ross,  Amanda,  Norwood,  Wm.,  85 
R.ost,  J.  C,  269,  328 
Royal  1,  John  D.,  94,  95 
Royster,  Alice  (Goode),  35,  36 
George,  35 

Roulh,  Wm.  Sr.,  Wm.,  Jr.,  47 
Rowlett,,  Jos.,  54 
Rucker,  Mr.,  396 

Ruffin,  Collier  H.  (m.  J.  R.  McRae), 
115 

Ed.  Air. 

Dr.  J.  S.,  89,  84 
Nannie,  195 

Sue  (Airs.  Contee  Brown),  216 
Russell,  Carrie  N.,  181,  19$^  216 
Jeffrey,  13,  16,  60,  90 
John,  16,  17 

Airs.  Sarah,  Sr.,  Sarah  Jr.,  65,  90 
Ryan,  Father,  398 

Salisbury,  Air.  (Norfolk),  194 
Samuels,  Ben,  275 
Henley,  275,  278 
Pat  Af.,  (2nd  Lt.),  267,  326 
Thos.  L.,  269 
Sandes,  Turner,'  114 
Sands,  Dr.,  409 
Sangrouber  .Edward,  89 
Air.  (Confectioner),  237 
Saunders,  Eliz.  (d.  of  Alary),  36 
John  .Hyde,  35 
Alary  (Goode),  34,  36 
Saunders  &  Son,  Alessrs,  I.  P.,  128 
Sayre,  Geo.  LI.  (a  clerk),  76 
Scheie,  De  Vere,  Prof.,  197 
Scheussler,  Capt. 

Schools  of  P’burg,  160 
Schools  in  wartime,  340 
School  exhibition,  137,  148 
Schuliechiess,  F.,  269 
Scott,  Dr.,  174,  (Presb.) 

Major,  Chas.  AL,  293 
Winfield,  (Old  Scott) 

Screws,  Afaj.  W.  W.,  416 
Scruggs,  Col.  R.  H.,  336 
Seabury,  P.“  S.,  (Auctioneer),  53 
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Selden,  Betlie  (Minge)  ;  Joseph,  Capt.; 

W.  .VI.;  Mr.  &  Mrs!,  97;  Bitting,  350 
femmes,  Capt. 

Sequin,  Dr.,  <109 
Servants,  trusted,  123 
Settlemyre,  B.,  269 

Severcar,  James  (m.  Sarah  Vaughan), 

12 

Wrn,  Henry,  12 

Seward,  Mr.  (Sec.  of  State),  264 
Seymour,  W.  D.  (Pvt.),  269,  328 
Shakelf  ord,  K.  F.  A.,  137 
Shackelford  &  Atkinson,  137 
Shahan,  Mrs.,  78,  84 
Shannon,  J.,  269 

Sharp,  John  Howard,  192,  193,  216 
Mrs.,  216 

Sharpe,  (Jack  or  Johnny),  210 
Shaw,  Miss  C.,  209 

Shearer,  Gen.  Schuyler  (Albany,  N.  Y.), 
96 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  (of  Ala.),  400 
Shepard,  Alex  K.  Col.,  131 
Shields,  Bob,  29,  30 
Gen.  (Fed) 

Shippen,  T.  T„  Dr.,  404 
Sickles,  Mr.,  235 
Mrs.,  235 

Silis,  Virginius  B.,  360 

Sims,  Mrs.  Nellie,  91 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Martha  (Embry),  35 

Singleton,  Hugh,  275 

Shore,  Harriet,  60 

John,  ((postmaster),  Pet’g. 

Thomas,  47,  48 

Shorter,  Judge  Eli  Sims  (Col.  18th  Reg. 

C.  S.  A.),  275 
Shroeder,  A.  T.,  Mr.,  162 
Shultin,  L.,  194 
Slaughter,  Mr.,  (Va.),  120 
Sledge  Alex  Sr.,  Alex,  Jr.;  Lewis;  Mar¬ 
garet  Jane;  Melissa;  Winifred  Bry¬ 
ant  Lane  (w.  of  Alex,  Sr.),  86 
James  (s.  Alex.,  Sr.) 

Lemuel,  82 

Slocumb,  Capt.  Cuthbert  Harrison; 

Slocumb’s  Battery,  366 
Small,  Rev.  Mr.,  376 


Smith,  Aristides,  Rev.,  379-408 
Ellen  Alice,  185,  187,  193,  195,  196, 
290,  291 

Frank,  201,  208 
G.  W„  Gen.,  313 
John,  (Capt.) 

John  (Jonnie,  S.  of  Aristides) 
Jonathan  (fa.  of  A.  S.),  51,  160,  195 
Kirby  E.  Col.,  288,  Adj.  Gen.  292,  295 
Leonidas,  Rev.  (bra.  Aristides),  408 
Leonidas  (Lonnie),  185,  195,  230 
Mary  Lou,  199 

Miss,  (m.  Fred  Vaughan),  Miss  (m. 

Rueben  Vaughan),  231 
Thomas,  13 
Titus,  185,  186 
William,  17  ( 

Smoot,  Lt. 

Snow,  jincey,  52 
L.  T.,  436 
-  Ruth,  414 

Soane,  Henry;  Mrs.  Judith;  Judith  (m. 
Field),  30 

Solla,  Billie,  Dr.,  360 
Speed,  John,  16 
Spencer,  P.  C.,  Dr.,  52 
Flora,  398 

Wm.,  Jr.,  acknowledgement,  VIII 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Alice  (Dugger),  387,  426 
Myron  T„  387 
Alice,  408 

Springfield,  Anson  B.,  76 
Spring  Hill  Female  Seminary,  198 
Springle,  Wm.  ((Silversmith),  82 
St.  Andrews,  49 
Stallworth,  James  A.,  254 
Standards,  Bat.,  291 
Starke,  Ann,  Miss,  118 
Starling,  Wm.,  16 

Steel,  Bertha  (m.  Wm.  Spencer),  70 
St.  Clair  (Sinclair)  70,  108,  208 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  N.,  70 
Stegar,  Mr. 

Steiner,  R.  E. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.  (V.  Pres.),  255, 
258 

Steuben,  Baron,  46 
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Stevens,  J,  A.,  269 
W.,  269 

Stevenson,  Gen.  Carter  L. 

Steward,  Flora,  Mary,  407 
Stewart,  Alexander  P. 

Ann 

Geo.  N.,  85 
Mr.,  162 

Stewart’s  division,  335 
Stickney,  Ed.  Mr.,  123 
Joseph  Blodgett,  88 
Wm.  A.,  Rev.,  (in.  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Harrison),  78,  99 
Stoof'fer,  Miss  Celeste,  Mrs.,  394 
Stone,  J.  B.  (3rd  Corps),  384 
H.  P.,  269 

Wm.  Murray,  Rt.  Rev. 

Stowers,  John,  34 

Strange,  Mr.  (Charlottesville),  194 
Street,  Amanda  (Hewell),  John,  434 
Str ud wick,  Cance;  Edmond  (physic, 
Dayton);  James  W.  Dr.  (Macon); 
Samuel;  Mrs.  Samuel,  115;  Sheppard; 

Wm.  F.  (planter,  Macon),  86 
Patty,  Miss,  214 
Stuart,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.,  325 
Stuart’s  Cavalry 
Stubbs,  Peter,  7 
Styron,  James,  112 
Mary,  112,  115 
Suddith,  II.  T.,  2 
Surber,  Mr.  (Akron,  Ohio),  20 
Surge t,  E.  Col.,  374 
Swartz,  John,  40 
Sylvester,  Miss  Anna,  247 
Mr.,  215 

Syme,  Rev.  Andrew,  51,  53 

Tabb,  Francis,  54 
Lucy  B.,  54,  182 
Tait,  Chas.  Judge,  145 
Taller,  Mr.,  200 
Tarrant,  Eliz. 

Judge  (Meth.  Minister),  10,  196 
Tayloe,  Ann  R.  (Nannie),  110,  321 
Anne,  Ogle  (m.  R.  L.  Maupin),  110, 

111 

Annie,  Miss,  132,  167,  302,  304,  308 


Benj.  Ogle,  Cape,  110 
E.  Thornton,  111 

George  E.  (bro.  John  Wm.)  109 
George  P.  (fa.  John  Win.),  109,  110, 
129 

Henry  (Maj.),  71,  72 

Henry  A.  (Capt.),  110,  111,  114,  116 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  (Narcissa  Jamison), 

110,  11.1,  147,  160 

Jennie  (Jinny),  167,  206,  208,  213  233, 
302,  309 

John,  Col.,  110,  208 
John  Henry  (architect),  113 
John  William,  Maj.,  101,  132,  241 
Mrs.  John  William,  129,  132 
Katie  Beverly,  111,  233 
Lomax,  110,  111  u 

Mrs.  Lucy  (Randolph),  109 
Narcissa  (m.  Benj.  F.  Hatch),  10, 

111,  147,  160,  308 
Rosa,  130 
Thornton,  139 

Wm.  Henry  (Chancellor),  109,  110 
Taylor,  Bishop  Jeremy, 

Dick,  208 
E,  138  . 

Gen.  Richard,  368 
G.  W.  (Gov.  Gds),  269 
Sallie  Bet,  216 
Wm.  H.,  13,  65 
Teague,  Parson,  275 
Terrell,  Capt.  (C.  S.  A.) 

James  L.,  77 
James  T.»  77 
Leigh  R.,  Col.,  96 
Wm.  R.  (lawyer),  76 
Thames,  Capt.,  345 
Thomas,  Maj.  Gen.  Geo.  H,  373,  367 
Sallie,  Mrs.,  431 

Thompson,  Gideon  (&  son),  278 
Henry,  276 
James,  14,  278 
John,  14 
Wm. 

Thompson  Estate,  65 
Thornton,  Nancy  (Aunt)  died,  196 
Thweat't,  Cornelia,  57 
Thyssent,  Capt.  &  Mrs.,  346 
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Tichenor,  Rev,  Mr.  (Episc.),  339 
Tinker,  Robert,  115 
Tisdale^  Mr. 

Todd,  S.  G.,  269 
Thomas  Waring  (1).  C.),  40 
Toilet,  John,  7 
Toombs,  R.,  259 
Toomer,  Mr. 

Torbert,  S.  M.,  89 
Tourney,  Mrs.  90,  213,  243,  249 
Townes,  J.  D.,  53 
Townes  &  Bragg,  53 
Townley,  (apt.  (s  in  law  of  Mr.  Moore), 
319 

Traylor,  Albert,  Capt. 

Tubman,  Miss  Georgianna,  11 
Tucker,  Bob,  216 
Turner,  George  Reyner,  20 
Martha,  67 

Turpin,  Thos.  30,  31,  32  &  Thos.  Jr.,  35 
Tutwiler,  Miss  Julia  author  Ala.  State 
poem,  284-285 

Tyler,  Betty,  Miss  (d.  Col.  Robert),  261 
Tyndal,  Clarke,  44 

Union  Generals  denounce  looting,  371 
United  States  Postal  Service  (1789),  48 
Upshur,  Dr.  (Norfolk),  185 
Upton,  Gen.  (Fed.),  370 

Van  Cleve,  H.  P.  Gen.,  335 
Vanderbilt,  Commodore,  85 
Vandcbilts,  (Rel.  Gen.  Chas.  Dustin),  85 
Vandiver,  John,  278 
Van  Dorn,  Earl,  Gen.,  283 
Vahan,  John  (First  Vaughan),  11 
Vaughan,  (  oat  of  Arms,  11 
Vaughan,  A.,  269,  James 
Vaughan,  Ada  Byron,  (m.  Judge  James 
Taylor  Jones),  90,  129,  392 
Alfred  Goode,  Dr.,  64;  dcscrip.  of  65; 
66,  117,  135,  162 

Mrs.  Alice  Goode  (Watkins),  54,  56, 
58,  90;  characteristics  and  home, 
116,  117,  142,  145,  147,  148,  233,  234, 
384. 

Miss  Alice  Goode  Watkins  118 
Ann  (Carter)  12 


Anne  Carter,  162 
Anne  Bolling,  100 
Ben  (c.  of  arms),  11 
Bet  tie,  287,  396 

Betsy  Carter  (m.  Pool  Whitt),  100 
Cecelia  Grayson  (m.  J.  C.  Mastin),  90, 

91 

Christening,  bowl  of  family,  11 
Craddock,  17 
David,  369 

Daniel  (s.  of  Wm.),  12 
Dotie,  213,  236,  237,  243 
Edward  Bressie  (m.  Maria  Black¬ 
burn),  99,  100,  136. 

Edward  B.  Jr.,  (Gen.  C.S.A.)  100, 
135-36 

Eliza  Eveline,  90 

Elizabeth  (Ingram),  14,  1/7  obit  18; 
44 

Emily,  57 
Emily  Garland,  90 

Eva  May  (d.  of  S.  W.  by  2nd  W.) 
396,  306 

Eveline  (Eveleen  or  Evelyn),  79,  80, 
125 

Evelyn,  124 

Family  Bible,  101 

Francis  M.,  100 

Frederick  (“Fred”),  79,  231 

G.  Alfred,  143,  147,  149,  162,  171,  176 

George  W.,  100 

Gray  (7 

Hannah  Pines  (Vaughan),  (m.  Jair- 
u  s ) ,  1 7 

Henry,  217,  219,  249,  250,  353 
Henry  A. 

Henry  Clay  (s.  of  Dr.  A.  G.),  90,  m. 
91 

Henry  Clay  (s.  of  Bressie),  100 
Ida  (m.  Geo.  Michael),  90,  91 
Ingram,  Capt.,  16,  57,  65,  66,  99 
Jairus,  (s.  of  Craddock  Sr.),  17 
James,  Sr.,  12,  14,  16,  12 
James,  Jr.,  12,  13;  Will,  14 
James  (of  Pr.  Geo.  Co.)  12,  14 
James,  (son  of  Wm.),  12 
"Aunt  Janie”  (Thursa  Jane  (Alston)  ; 
died,  353 
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Jennie  (d.  of  S.  W.),  (m.  Dr.  Hud¬ 
son),  306,  396 
Jeremiah,  (m.  Martha) 

John,  11,  12 

John  (s.  of  Capt.  R,  Sr),  13 
John  (son  of  Wm.),  12 
Lucy,  ("Luce”)  (d.  of  James,  Sr.), 
12,  14 

Maggie,  (Susan  Alice),  (m.  R.  J. 

Walker),  80,  161,  171,  221 
Martha  Jefferson  (m.  Wm.  A.  Gas-, 
quet) 

Martha  Lewis  (d.  of  Ing.),  100 
Martha  (Turner) 

Martha  Virginia  (Jennie),  306 
Mary  Ophelia'  (Walton),  “Aunt  Mary” 
(wid.  Dr.  A.  G.),  65,  90,  123,  130, 
147,  157,  162 
Mary,  125 

Alary  (w.  of  Stephen),  13 
Mary  Augusta  (m.  Ishmael  Harwell) 
90,  100 

Mary  Bolling,  100 
Nicholas,  (s.  of  Wm.  &  Sarah),  12 
Patsey,  (w.  of  Francis  Aloody),  17 
Paul  Turner  (Dr.  P.  T.,  Jr.),  433 
Plutarch,  (Piute),  90,  91 
Rebecca  (m.  Wm.  Beasley),  17 
Reuben,  Capt.  Sr.  (m.  Eliz.  Ingram), 
12,  13-14;  commission,  15,  16,  17, 
18;  Obit,  18;  37,  39,  40,  44;  child¬ 
ren,  101 

Reuben,  Capt.,  Jr.  (m.  Alice  Goode 
Watkins),  17,  18,  34;  emancipated 
T.  Todd,  40,  44,  49,  50,  133 
Reuben,  (s.  of  Dr.  S.  W.),  12,  61,  79 
Richard,  12 

Richard  W.  (of  N.  C.),  52 
Robert  Walton,  90,  91 
Samuel,  12 

Samuel  Watkins,  Dr.  (“Uncle  Wat”), 
(nr.  Alartha  Turner),  67,  79,  81,  85, 
117,  136,  142,  160-161,  176,  306,  294, 
340,  353,  369,  372-373;  432-433 
Mrs.  Samuel  Watkins,  361 
Samuel  Watkins,  Dr.,  J.,  361 
Sarah  (in.  1.  Win.  of  Chas.  City,  Co.) 
(m.  2.  Jas.  Severcar),  12 


Septimus,  George,  306,  80 

Stephen  (s.  of  James,  Sr.)  (nr.  Mary 

^  — ),  12,  13,  14 

Susan,  (d.  Alfred  G.),  (m.  H.  A.  M. 
Henderson),  90,  91 

Susan  Hancock  Watkins,  90,  134,  136. 
Tacitus  (Tas.)  (nr.  Nellie  Sims),  90 
91 

Theodosia  (Dotie),  Burr,  90,  302,  356 
Thomas  Lewis,  (s.  Ing.),  100 
Turner,  Paul,  222,  288,  294,  302,  305, 
306,  (4th.  Ala.)  309,  315,  356,  380, 
433 

Virginia,  F.,  134 

Virginia  G.,  54,  63,  90,  95,  100,  134-35, 
136 

Watkin,,  s.  AL,  Judge 
William  (Chas.  City  Co.),  12  (m. 
Sarah) 

William,  (s.  of  William) 

William  Henry  (s.  of  Ing.),  100 
William  Watkins  (Willie  Wat),  306 
Violet  Bank,  (res.  of  Mrs.  Alartha  Jef¬ 
ferson)  Vaughan  Gasq.net,  387,  425 

Weddell,  Rev.  AL  (Episc.),  77 
Wales,  Air.,  206 
Walke,  Lizzie,  202 
Air.  (N.  F.  I.),  194,  199,  216 
Richard,  208 
Walker,  Benj.,  16 
Charles,  96 
David,  96 
Gen.,  334 
Henry 

l.etitia,  (w.  of  Benj.),  16 
L.  P.  (Sec.  of  War),  259 
Morris,  96 

Robert  J.  (m.  Susan  Alice  Vaughan), 
357 

Tom  (s.  of  Betsy),  276 
Wallace,  Air.  (of  Harpersville),  168 
Tiros.  Aiaj.,  54 
Wales,  276 
W.  275 

Waller,  Edw.,  13 

Aliss  (niece  of  Pres.  Davis),  416 
Mr.,  219 
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Walthall,  Henry,  30 
Miss  (m.  Ed.  Watkins),  21 
Walton,  Maj.  Robert,  65,  180 
Ware,  Mr.,  96 
Warner,  Tom,  84 

r 

Washington,  Geo.  Gen.,  129 
Waters,  Connie,  130 
Watkins, 

Alice  Goode  (d.  Samuel),  21,  29,  36, 
40,  41,  43 
Christiania,  42 
David  Frierson,  43,  44 
Edward,  (s.  Henry,  Sr),  20 
Edward  (s.  .Edward,  s.  Henry,  Sr), 
19,  20;  will,  21 
Edward,  (s.  John),  21,  35 
Elizabeth  (d.  Henry,  Sr.),  19 
Elizabeth,  21 

Elizabeth,  (Chappel),  36 
Elizabeth  (Goode),  21,  35,  36 
Emily,  43,  44 
Frederick,  40,  42 

Frederick,  Henry,  Col.  (posth.  s,  Fred¬ 
erick),  42,  43,  44 

Henry,  Sr.  (Quaker),  (m.  1.  Kathe¬ 
rine — ,  m.  2.  Rachel),  18,  19  d. 
(1716),  20 

Henry,  Jr.,  19,  d.  (1714),  20 
Henry,  (s.  of  John),  (nr.  Mrs.  Eliz. 

(Hudson),  (Clay),  21,  35,  42 
Joel,  21 
Dr.  Joel,  226 

John  (s.  Edward)  (m.  Phoebe  Han¬ 
cock),  20,  Bible  records,  21 

John  (s.  John),  (m.  Mary  (Polly) 
Hudson);  Joseph;  Judith  (Bass); 
Katherine;  Martha;  Mary  (Ander¬ 
son)  (d.  of  Edw.)  ;  Mary  (Clay)  ; 
Mary  (m.  Wm.  Moseley)  ;  Moseley, 
Francis  (m.  d.  Edw.)  ;  Phoebe  (d. 
Samuel  and  Johan  Hancock)  ;  Phoe¬ 
be  (m.  Silas  Watkins)  ;  Rachel, 
Admr.  Est.  Henry,  Sr.;  Rachel  (m. 
Mathew  Cox)  ;  Sarah  (m.  John  Por¬ 
ter)  ;  Silas  (s.  Joel)  ;  Thomas  (of 
Plenrico),  (s.  Edw.)  ;  Thomas  (s. 
of  Henry,  Sr)  ;  William,  19,  20,  21 
Louisa  Goode,  40,  42,  44 


Mary  (Ingram);  Penelope  (Wil¬ 
liams)  ;  Robert  Wilson  (nr.  Mary 
Ingram)  ;  Sarah  Louisa  (m.  Henry 
G.  Evans)  ;  43,  44 

Philip  (m.  Phoebe  Woolridge),  36, 
40,  41,  42 
Samuel,  21,  35,  36 
Samuel,  Jr.,  40,  42 
Samuel  Philip,  42;  d.  43 
Samuel,  Rush,  44,  45 
Watson,  D.  .d,  394 
Watts,  ex-Gov.,  255,  275 
Watson,  H.  P.  Gen.  (Fed),  367 
Miss  Kate,  423 

Wayne,  C.  P.  (Publisher),  44 
Weaver,  Philip  J.,  95,  269;  d.  376 
Weaver  Home,  Fed.  Headquarters,  373 
Webb,  Capt.,  401 

Edwin  Strudwick;  Dr.  James;  James 
Moore;  Sophia,  86 
W.  P.,  203,  205,  206 
Webster,  Mr. 

Weed,  Miss,  296 
Weeden’s  Plantation,  70 
Wcllbanks,  S.  M.,  269 
Welch,  Rev.  O.,  382 
West,  Sgt. 

Jason  M.  Lieut.  Capt.,  26 7,  300 
John  P.,  275 
Wetmore,  Capt.,  329 
Wheeler,  B.  (Demopolis) 

Col.,  201,  219 
Mrs,  201,  352 

Mrs.  (former  vv.  of  Dr.  Cocke),  181 
Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  Joe,  336 
White  Abbie;  Col.  Alexander;  Linda; 
Roger;  Stella,  408 
Elizabeth  (in.  Webb  Kidd),  7 
(l-'.liza)  Evelyn  (“Aunt  White”),  60, 
64,  117,  118,  120,  156,  157,  165,  166, 
167,  175,  255,  320,  308,  309 
Jeremiah,  (m.  Mary  Martin),  7 
John  (T.  P.),  143,  167 
Luke  (Dr.),  57,  59,  118,  120,  “Father 
Doctor,”  121,  157,  180,  181,  224, 
death,  246 
Margie,  299,  301 
Mrs.  M.  R.  59,  160 
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Whitfield,  Alice  Lee  (inf.),  83 
“Miss  Betsy”  W.  (w.  of  Francis  E.), 
83 

Boaz,  Dr.  Bryan,  Edith  (m.  Gen. 
Dustin),  Col.  Francis  E.,  Gaius,  Sr., 
Gaius,  Jr.,  Geo.  (s.  of  Gaius),  Dr. 
Geo.,  George  B.,  James  George,  Mrs. 
Mary  Alice,  Nathan  B.  Gen.,  Nath¬ 
aniel  Bryan,  Susan  (Croom),  Susan 
Evelina  (d.  of  James  George  &  Su¬ 
san  Croom),  Dr.  Turner,  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Virginia  (s.  of  Geo.  &  Vir¬ 
ginia),  82,  83 

Whiting,  W.  H.  C,  Maj.  Gen.  289,  291 
Whitney,  Stauffer,  engagement,  394 
Whitt,  Claiborne;  Pocahontas  (Hevvell)  ; 
Pool,  100 

Wilkinson,  Joseph,  32 
Williams,  (Meth.  leader),  51 
Williams,  Chas.  W.,  (Demopolis),  John, 
89 

Frederick,  53 
Gordon,  279  •' 

Martha  (m.  Hudson  A.  Kidd),  10 
Penelope,  43 
Price,  129,  130 
Williamson,  Allen,  276 
Collins,  276,  278,  281 
Wilmer,  Rev.  R.  H.  (Bishop),  79,  115, 
28  2 

Wilson,  J.  II.  Breyet,  Maj.  Gen.,  269, 
373 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  Pres.,  1 
Winfrey,  Samuel,  65 
Winn,  A.  B.  Capt.,  93,  94,  151 
Henry  Jasper,  Dr.,  94,  129,  130 
Martha  (Jefferson)  33 
Margaret,  Mrs.;  Mary  Eliz. ;  Norman 
Griffin;  Robertson,  funeral;  Walter 
E. ;  Mrs.  Willie  (Griffin),  94 
Winslow,  Brig.  Gen.  (Fed.),  88,  373 


Winston,  J.  A.  (cotton  broker),  158,  159 
Wise,  Mr.  (C.  S.  A.  Soldier),  346 
W'iseheart,  Mrs.,  78 

Withers,  Allen;  Dr.  Robert;  W.  R. 

(gr’son  of  Dr.  Reese),  88 
Witherspoon,  Elizabeth  Boykin,  105 
Dr.  John  M.  (d.  m.  Dr.  Anderson 
(Mobile),  88 

(d.  m.  Mr.  Dickey,  N.  Y.),  88 
(d.  m.  Judge  Henry  Goldthwaite), 
88 

Womack,  Abram,  Sr.,  28 
Wood,  Abraham  (Maj.  Gen.),  45 
Henry,  32 
James,  Gov. 

Robert  C.,  258 

Wood,  (Gen.),  (Fed.)  *- 

Woodruff,  Capt.,  326 
Woodson,  John,  24 
Woodward,  J.  J.  Judge,  276 
Prof.  (Surgeon,  Gen.  U.S.A.),  128,  129 
Wooldridge,  Phoebe,  42 
Fdward  (m.  Eliz.  Watkins),  21 
Woolf,  Jas.  B. ;  Thus.  J. ;  Winfield,  76 
Woolley,  C.  H.  Sgt.,.  269 
Wright,  Dr.,  187 
Hamilton,  258 


Yancey,  Wm.  L.,  103,  252,  414 
Young,  Capt.,  342 
Herbert,  95 
Jas.  (Postmaster),  48 
Jas.  A.,  244,  245 
J.  B.,  269 
J.  P.,  Capt. 

L.  W.,  142 
Mathew  H.,  95 
Youmans,  Wm.,  199 

Zarega,  Mrs.  Alice,  355 
Zolicoffer,  Felix  K.,  Gen.,  10 
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